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NEW LIGHT ON THE.OLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP OF 
THOMAS GRAY. 


Thomas Gray, the English poet, was perhaps the most learned 
man of his age and was extraordinarily well-read in Greek and 
Latin literature. This paper presents further evidence of the 
poet’s classical erudition. 

At Eton (ca. 1727) and at Cambridge University (1735-1738), 
Gray read extensively in the Classics. His first English verse 
preserved is a translation of one hundred and ten verses from the 
sixth book of the Thebaid of Statius. In 1736, Gray first ap- 
peared in print with Latin Hymeneals, hexameters based partly 
on Ovid. His subsequent Latin verses, extensive and varied, 
were written not only in dactylic hexameters but in elegiacs and 
in Alcaic and Sapphic stanzas. 

As an example of his Greek verse I submit the following 
elegiacs with my English version. These lines, written in May 
1742, were intended as a dedicatory inscription for a Wood in a 
Park and run as follows: ^ 

"A£ópevos zoAvOnpoy éExnBdAov dAcos "Aváccas, 
 Tüs Sewas renévy Acie, kuvayé, Oeas. 
Moivot dp’ évOa kvvóv £a0cov kAayyevow vAaypol, 
"Avraxeis Nvpdüy dyporepüv xedddo. 
Holding in awe this grove, with its beasts of the far-shooting 
Mistress, 

Leave, O Hunter, I pray, leave the dread goddess’ demesne; 
Only here resounds the baying of hounds of th? immortals, 

Answ'ring the Nymphs’ shrill call, echoing throughout the wild. 


After 1742 Gray ceased to write verse and devoted himself for 
some years to the study of Greek literature. He entertained 
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many ambitious plans for the editing of Greek authors. and 
collected material and wrote notes on many writers. He had in 
mind a critical text of Strabo, an edition of Plato, and a text 
of the Greek Anthology with translation of each epigram into 
Latin elegiacs. These plans were never carried out, although 
Gray.gave much labor to preliminary studies. 

In view of what has been said it is not surprising that Gray's 
poetry in English should be saturated with classical allusions and 
feeling. But it seems strange that these references should have 
been too recondite for educated readers of the time. And yet 
we read in the poets own handwriting, prefaced to the first 
edition * of his so-called Péndaric Odes, his plaintive remarks 
with respect to the unintelligibility of his work. “These Odes 
were published August 8, 1757. The author was at first advised 
(even by his Friends) to subjoin some few explanatory notes, 
but had too much respect for the understanding of his Readers 
to take that liberty. The words of Pindar [Ol. II] prefixed to 
them, PONANTA ZYNETOIAI [Vocal to the Intelligent], were 
prophetic of their fate: Very few understood them; the multi- 
tude of all ranks call’d them unintelligible.’ And so the poet 
sadly and reluctantly annotated his own verses by indicating 
the source and meaning of his allusions. These Odes were highly 
praised, although (says Mr. Gosse)? the Critical Review, in 
raptures, mistook the Aeolian Lyre for the Harp of Aeolus! 

In this connection we may speak briefly of that poem of Gray 
which has made his name immortal, the Hlegy in a Country 
Churchyard. The fame of this poem spread to all countries and 
it has been translated into many tongues. Byron and Shake- 
. speare alone have been more admired and imitated abroad. Of 
the verse of the Hlegy Mr. Gosse says: “The heroic quatrain 
[used was| an attempt to render in English the solemn alterna- 
tion of passion and reserve, the interchange of imploring and 
desponding tones, that is found in the Latin elegiac. Gray gave 
his poem, when he first published it, an outward resemblance 
to the text of Tibullus by printing it without any stanzaic 


+ This edition is to be found in the collection of the Morgan Library 
(New York). Odes by Mr. Gray, with Autograph Quotations. First 
Edition. First Book from the Strawberry Hill Press, MDCCLVII. 

* Congreve, in 1705, had anticipated Gray in this form of poetry. 

3 E. Gosse, ed. of the Works of Thomas Gray. 
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pauses.” Direct classical sources in the Elegy are obvious in 
lines 21-24 (see Lucretius, III, 894-6; Horace, Epodes, IL, 39; 
Vergil, Georg., II, 523), and in line 119 (Horace, Odes, IV, 3). 

In the Morgan Library in New York there may be seen the 
beautifully written holograph copy of the Will of Thomas Gray. 
In the document, dated July 2, 1770, we find this paragraph: 
“I give to the Revd. William Mason, Precentor of York, all my 
books, manuscripts, coins, musick printed or written, and papers 
of all kinds to preserve or destroy at his own discretion.” 

The library * of the poet contained a remarkably rich collection 
of classical works. The acquisition of these volumes evidently 
gave their owner great pleasure as is shown by Gray’s own Cata- 
logue of his classical books. It would appear that he began this 
Catalogue about 1735 and ceased to enter new acquisitions about 
1742. For a period, the price paid for each volume was also 
carefully entered. In the pages of the Note-book devoted to the 
Classical Library there are two lists of books arranged: (1) In 
Classes, and (2) Alphabetically. Under the first caption (Libre 
Classici) we read: 


* Livy, Thuc. Callim. Tae. Cat. Tibul. Propert. Claudian, 
Sallust, Phaedrus, Lucan, Cornelius Nepos, Statius, Petron. 
Ovid, Q. Curtius, Florus, Martial, Sueton. Valer. Max, Seneca, 
Lucian, Cicero. [all above 8°. cum Notis Variorum, 1648-1707]. 
12m0, Hizevirs of Sallust, Ter. Pliny Epist. Seneca, 1634-1652. 
Caesar, Plautus, Aristotle, Aesch. Apoll. Rhod., Aratus, Antholog. 
Testamentum Graecum Novum. Quintil. Lueretius, Justini His- 
toria, Homer- Eur., Horace, Longin. Virg. Sophocles (2 vols. 
cur, Johnson, Oxford. 1705) Juvenal, Persius, Cicero, Ovid, 
Macrobius, Dionysii Periegesis, Xenophon, Anacreon, Statius, 
Prudentius, Catull. Claudian, Ter. Plaut. Aristoph. Cebes, Isoc. 


*It would be of interest to know the fate of the poet's library. 
Professor W. Powell Jones in the London Times Literary Supplement 
(June 1, 1933) gives some information: “ Most of his books were kept 
together until November 27, 1845, when they were dispersed in a 
general sale by the Messrs. Evans. The best items were bought by Mr. 
Penn, of Stoke Poges, and sold again at Sotheby's, August 28, 1851. 
The descriptions in the catalogue of the 1851 sale represent our chief 
source of knowledge of Gray's library. After 1851 the items turn up 
only sporadieally, the largest number being in the Sotheby sale of 
August 4, 1854. I have seen several of Gray's annotated books in publie 
libraries (notably British Museum, Bodleian, and Harvard) but the 
greater number still lie dispersed in private collections.” 
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(cur. Wolf. 1621) Apuleius, Theoc. Ovid, Xen. Cyrop. Demosth. 
Aesch. Herodian, Zosimus, Aelian, Caes. Tac, Cic. Aul. Gel. 
Hesiod. 





Lexica—Potter’s Antiq. of Greece; Etymol Magnum. 
Busbey, Gk. Grammar. 

Index to Homer; Pope's Iliad, Dryden's Virgil. 
Budaeus. 

Boethius—Stobaeus.” 


In the second list of books as arranged alphabetically the total 
number of volumes is 887; here the names of many authors not 
specifically mentioned in the first list occur, e.g., Ammianus 
Marcellinus, Apollodorus, Athenaeus, Lysias, Poetae Graeci, 
Pindar, Plato, Plutarch, Plotinus, Philo Jud. and Petronius. 

To the study of his Greek authors Gray, who has been aptly 
ealled * the perpetual student," devoted many years of his life. 
The visible proof of this industry is to be seen in his many note- 
books. Some of these have been made known:® e.g., (1) Notes 
on Aristophanes (all eleven plays); (2) Brief Notiees of 
Socrates and his Friends; and (8) Notes on Plato. There are, 
however, a number of the poet’s classical note-books devoted to 
Greek authors that have never, so far as I am aware, been 
published. In these notes Gray gives evidence of the careful 
reading of Plutarch, Sophocles, Fabricius’ Bibliotheca Graeca, 
Diogenes Laertius, Athenaeus, Lysias, Isocrates, Andocides, 
Antiphon, Xenophon’s Cyropaedia and other Works, and Thucy- 
dides. The writing is in ink in a fine, clear hand. Six pages 
are devoted to Plutarch, one and a half to Sophocles, one and 
a quarter to Fabricius, five and a half (dated Nov. 20, 1746) 
to Diogenes Laertius, seven pages (dated Jan. 4, 1747) to 
Athenaeus, nineteen pages to Lysias (dated March 20, 1747), 
Isocrates (dated Dec. 26, 1747), Andocides, and Antiphon. The 
notes to Xenophon are dated March 1, 1748. 

Gray's Notes on Sophocles (Ajax and Electra only), based on 
the edition of Stephanus (1603), I reproduce, verbatim et 
literatim, in their entirety: 


5 See vol. 4 of Gray’s Works, edited by E. Gosse. 

° These note-books are in the Morgan Library, New York. To the 
_ librarian of this Collection I am indebted for the opportunity to study 
these pamphlets, Some preliminary notice concerning them has pre- 
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Sophocles. eum annot: Camerarii & H: Stephani. 4 1603 
ap: P: Stephanum 
Ajax 
We see in the Argument that this Drama was so called simply 
in the ancient ASacxadia:; that Dicaearchus named it Alavros 
@dvaros, and that it got its present Title, Alas Maortyodópos, by 
way of Distinguishing it from another Drama, the Atas Aoxpds. 


155. Tay yàp peydAwy yvxàv iets, oük àv dpapror 
Sophocles. P: Stephani. 4 1608. 
His Life. by an Anonymous Author 


Date of his Birth false. he was two Years older—Words com- 
paring his Age to that of Aeschylus and Euripides to be trans- 
posed. he was 24 (and indeed 28 years) younger than the first, 
and 17 older than the latter—first formed a @iacos or Collegium 
of learned Men, sacred to the Muses—his Srparyyia in the Samian 
War, when he was (not 65) but 58 years old—' 

Ajax 

175. Diana seems mentioned here, as the Cause of Madness. 
Mars and Enyalius are distinct Divinities here,? as in Aristo- 
phanes—lrene v: 456-58. the Sch: justly censure this cold 
Allusion of Ajax to his own Name. they call it &pxeto?pomóv Tt 
(there is an Example of it in Aeschylus Sept: contra Thebas 
about Polynices) and Sophocles had. used it not here alone. in his 
Life, there is another, such, on the name of Ulysses, cited— 830.? 
This is & rare and remarkable Instance of all the Characters, 
even the chorus itself, leaving the Stage. they hurry off different 
Ways with much Nature and Propriety in Seareh of Ajax. he 
reenters alone (for the Scene does not change according to 
D'Aubignae and Brumoy, tho’ the Scholia assure it does, to a 
desert Place, wch Ajax has chose to die in) there is an Impro- 
priety either way; for in the former Case it is odd, that he 
Should neglect the Opportunity he has had, while alone, of 
destroying himself, and come back before his Tent to do it. 
in the latter the Unity of Place is broke thro’, wch however 
I take to be the case here, for the principal Reason, why the 
ancients observed that Unity seems to be, because the Chorus 
never left the Stage, and it would be absurd, for them to remain 
in the same Spot of Ground, and the Scene itself to remove to 


viously been given in a brief paper, apparently read before the Modern 
Language Association, by W. Powell Jones. 

T Gray's dates are correct. 

2 So also Schol. See Jebb, ed. of Ajax, pp. 38 and 222. 

° i.e. 814 (ed. of Jebb). 
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another Place. but here Sophocles has contrived to send them off, 
while the Scene opens, and discovers the Place Ajax had chose 
for his End. 1080. "Ozov & t8pifer, etc.: this is one of those 
Strokes on the Athenian Constitution so frequent in their Tragic, 
as well as Comic Writers 1158.1? My viv dripa Peots— the Manes 
of the Dead were regarded, as a Sort of Divinities, not to be 
violated with Impunity. even the Body itself was sacred, where- 
fore Teucer places (as a Suppliant) the young Eurysaces near 
his Father's Body (v: 1190)** and makes him take hold of it, 
as the Statue or Altar of some Deity—1240 !? Temple at the 
extremity of the Promontory Sunium, sacred to Minerva— 
1377.18 Kpareis ro, TOv díAov vuxópevos—Lhe Time of the Drama 
is the same with that of its Action, a few Hours only— 


Electra 


Sch: The sacred Fire preserved, kai péypt rod viv Setxvipevoy (weh 
shews the Antiquity of this Scholiast) in the Temple of Apollo 
ëv *Ayopg Avxeiw, in Argos; be believed to be the first, that was 
brought among Mankind. the Scene is at Mycenae before the 
Palace of the Atridae; on the left is seen in Prospect (for it 
was not 2 miles distant) the famous Temple of Juno, and at a 
greater Distance (supposed about 5 Miles farther) the City of 
Argos, in wch the Temples of Apollo (and of Nemean Jove) 
with the Grove of Io, might be distinguished. It is further 
remark'd here by the Sch. that Wolves were sacrificed to the 
Argive Apollo, and that they were figured on their Coins, as the 
Owl on that of Athens. 


Difficulties 


Ajax. Ei rà pèv diva, díXo, pointing perhaps to his Sword and 
Shield, or meaning his own Limbs and Strength. Tois & ópo? 
zéÀas, that is to the slaughter'd Carcases of Animals, that are 
scatter’d round him, as he lyes. [651]. Ba$$ ot9gpos ds, Iron 
heated, and dip’d-in oil, grows soft, says the Scholiast. Another 
makes the Simile belong to the Line preceding. [695]. Why is 
Pan called áħíràaygros; the Sch. says because he was worship'd 
peculiarly on Promontories. [1086]. Ox dvrricay ab0 ay 
AvmépeÜo. 1156 * Yydorows alludes (and I imagine v. 1305,!5 
wch is a Reflection cast at Menelaus too) to some obscure story— 
1288." Où émi opixpdv móvov—l read—O9' èm opixpdv (scil. 
xpóvov) «óvov etc. Electra 20017 Aavày Savas so in the Text and 
Scholia too—perhaps, Mopddv—229.18 Tin yap—mpoodopov dxovoat 
pe ETOS. . 


1? i. e. 1129. 1$ 1353. 19 1268. 
BIBLE. 14 1135. ? 198. 
15 1220. 15 1284. 18 226. 
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The Notes on Lysias are headed: “Lysias, Taylori, 1739. 
Lond: 4%, Pro Euphileto, de caede Eratosthenis moechi." There 
follow brief notes on the Greek house, “ appartments,” doors, 
costume of married women, and the legal penalties for adultery. 
On the Oratio Funebris in Corinthiorum, Socios are the notes: 
*.A noble and picturesque Description of the State of Greece 
immediately before the Battle of Salamis.” “ Herodotus’ Ac- 
count of the Battle of Plataea is here confirmed who gives the 
whole Honour of the Action to the Lacedaemonians, Athenians, 
and Tegeatae.” “30 Minae (96 £ 17-6) a handsome Fortune for 
a young Woman of Condition at Athens.” 1° 

On the Olympic Oration Gray comments thus: “The Spartans, 
he says, were justly (for their innate Bravery and Skill in War) 
at the Head of Grecian affairs w is extraordinary in the Mouth 
of an Athenian and when the State was actually engaged in a 
War against them.” 

On the In Eratosthenem there are notes on Cyzicene and Daric 
Stateres; on the Slaves of Lysias, on *"E)ukrgpes, and the Char- 
acter of Theramenes; also these queries—433. xAnpotofa: Tv 
évvéa. dpyévrwv—might then any Citizen draw lots for this Office, 
who was of an able Body, and fit to undergo its Functions? 
472. Kara aputavetov— Did the Magistrates give an Account of 
their Actions 10 times every year? 478. What laws were in- 
scribed on the kópfes and what on the Sr#Aa? 

On Andocides de MysierWs Gray was perplexed by several 
matters, as his queries prove: 6. What was this torture on the 
Wheel, rpoxós or XrpeBAs? 7. Who was this Bpinyos ô dpyy- 
cáuevos? The Comie Writer? 12. Was this Melitus the same 
who soon after accused Socrates? 

Of Antiphon’s Novercae Accusatio Gray’s opinion was not 
flattering —“ This is an artless Thing enough, and full of Repeti- 
tions even without varying the Terms.” Of the Orat. de Caede 
Choreutae he says: “ This Oration seems to be imperfect. There 
are several Passages in it transcribed from the former and many 
needless Repetitions, yet it seems at least antique, tho’ perhaps 
not of Antipho.” 2° 

On ihe Discourses of Isocrates we read certain personal judg- 


19 Lysias, XVI, 10. 
?? Gray's scepticism here is unwarranted. 
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ments that are of interest: “ The Orat. mept 'Avri8óccos the only. ` 
one spoke by himself in Person.” ** In Sophistas—“ This dis- 
course is imperfect at the end. I should imagine it was wrote - 
before the Panegyric and the Encom. of Busiris when the reputa- 
tion of Isoc. was yet rising but before he had attained thai. eon- 
fessed Superiority he afterwards did." ” 

With Gray’s comments on the Panathenaicus all would doubt- 
less agree. Of the Preface he says: “This prolix Vindication 
of himself ag. the attacks of a few trifling and contemptible men 
(and that in the Exordium of a Grand Oration in Praise of his 
Country) seems, tho full of good sense, to be improper, and not 
well judged in a Person of his great Age and Character.” 
281. “ All this, that passed with Relation to this Work between 
his Friends and him, seems to me very prolix, uninteresting, 
and artless, besides the obscurity of it.” 

Of the authenticity of the first two Letters of Isocrates Gray 
is sceptical: “ The 1st Ep. I take only for a mean Imitation of 
Isoe. Diction, wrote perhaps as an Exercise by somebody.” The 
2nd to Philip: “I doubt this Letter too (tho? it has far more 
good sense, than the former in it).” 

Gray used Casaubon’s edition of Athenaeus; author and, 
editor alike are accused of ignorance of sources, especially of 
Thucydides. On 165 there is this note of complaint: “ The verses 
of Cratinus utterly unintelligible. Casaub: is quite silent.” 

The poet-scholar’s independence is further shown in interesting 
fashion by his Note in criticism of Hutchinson (as Editor) on 
Cyrop. 282, Atooxotvpous raiãva, etc. `“ H. in vain will have it, that 
Xenophon in this Work has exactly observed the Persian Man- 
ners; in this Place he would prove that they worship’d the 
Dioscuri, wè, if any, were gods proper to the Greeks. All he 
grounds himself on is an Emendation of his own on Hesychius, 
who says—Acvas, rovs ákákovs Ücobs of Mayo, he reads, rods dvdxovs, 
etc.: very arbitrarily; it is well known that the Persians had 
two opposite Principles, one of Good, the other of Evil, and 
prob. the inferior Deities were divided between them . . . it is 
clear to me that the Persian Hducation, the Conversation of 


2 This statement is, of course, erroneous; this speech was composed 
as a personal defense, but for a fictitious trial and occasion. 
*2 Isocrates himself tells us this in Antidosis, 193. 
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Cyrus, his military Precepts and Discipline, ete. are plain Copies 
of the Spartans, the favourite People of Xenophon, and that is 
the Fault of this fine work, that it has too much of the Greek Air.” 

We conclude here our survey of Gray’s classical studies. The 
extraordinary range of his Greek reading and interests is further 
revealed by this new material in his own note-books. Although 
not a classical scholar in the exact and professional sense of the 
term, the poet was an independent student, much more than the 
mere dilettante. The reading of the ancient literature was with 
him not a mere avocation; the enjoyment and understanding 
of the Classics formed & major preoccupation of his life. 


LARUE Van Hook. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


“MODAL USAGES IN CHARITON. 


In editing an author such as Chariton, whose book with the 
exception of small fragments is preserved in a single manuscript, 
decision on the correctness of readings must perforce rest almost 
entirely on two considerations, the prevailing literary idiom of 
the period at which he wrote, and, what is still more decisive, 
the internal, statistically determined evidence of his own prac- 
tices. “Opnpov èé 'Ojwjpov cadyvifey must be the motto. The 
system of Cobet and his contemporaries, who carefully ejected 
from post-classical authors nearly all deviations from fifth- 
century Attic idiom, is long outmoded. The business of an 
editor now is to justify an author, if he can, not to correct him. 
In the absence of comprehensive treatises on the grammar of 
the Roman period, the task is difficult. Much, of course, may 
be gained from the work on the language of the papyri and from 
that on the N. T. idiom, but analysis of the language of in- 
dividual authors must be continued before any literary norm 
can be set for this period comparable in completeness to that set 
for the fifth and fourth centuries. Such work has made con- 
siderable progress since that monumental study, Schmid’s 
Atticismus, gave the impetus forty years ago; but much remains. 
still to do. | i 

The present small contribution is limited to the study of four 
' moods of the verb in Chariton and is written from the point 
of view of an editor interested chiefly in restoring to Chariton, 
within the limits of the manuscript tradition, that degree of 
syntactical * freedom " to which he would appear from his own 
work to be entitled.* 

I. - 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Subjunctive forms appear approximately three hundred times. 
Their uses may be classified as follows: 


A. Independent. 
1. Hortatory type. This is found forty-eight times. There 


are twenty forms in the present tense and twenty-eight in the 


* References in the sections which follow are to page and line of 
Hercher’s edition {Erotici Scriptores Graeci, Vol. II, 1859). 
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aorist. Since there is no consistent distinction in meaning be- 
tween the two tenses, Hercher’s change from the present to the 
aorist in 18, 24 seems unnecessary. The present and aorist are 
combined also in 70, 1 and 2. 


2. Prohibitory aorist type with ,:j and its compounds. This 
appears thirty-nine times in the second person. In one case^ 
only does F offer by easy error the similar future indicative 
form. This use of the subjunctive in prohibitions is far more 
frequent than that of uj with the present imperative.? 

The third person prohibitory aorist subjunctive appears three 
times, twice in F and once in the Oxyrhynchus fragment, where I 
believe the reading is superior to the second person of F.* 


3. Deliberative interrogative type. Owing to the occasional 
similarity in form and function between the active first person 
singular of the future indicative and of the first aorist subjunc- 
tive, the exact number of occurrences of this construction cannot 
be given. There are however twelve unambiguous instances of it 
in the direct interrogative form with the verb in the first person 
aorist, subjunctive. There is no case of the present subjunctive in 
this use. The deliberative future indicative appears plainly, 
combined with what may be either another future, or an aorist 
subjunctive, in 37, 11; and another similarly possible combina- 
tion of the two moods appears in 60, 24 and 29. It would seem 
therefore that Reiske’s change in 49, 19 f. is perhaps un- 
necessary. 


? 12, 19: Gáyere F, 0d re Beck. This substitution of the future has 
possible support, but is better regarded as a misspelling. See Moulton, 
Prolegomena, p. 177. 

*'There are ten cases of the latter construction. For these and one 
apparent instance of uh and the second person of the aorist imperative, 
see below, p. 2] f. 

* 32, 15: ‘ratryy? onol |kopicáro ris Tf bevy. uý etry (Ox, ehmrgrs 
F) 5é «ra 

5 So in the N. T. there is but one doubtful ease of the present in this 
use. Cf. Blass-Debrunner, Neutestamentliche Grammatik® (1921), 8 366, 
1. This fact leads me to doubt the accuracy of Hercher's emendation 
of 44, 30: ‘rl coe déSoxrat; Tí vowüper (sio F, woioucr Ylor.) ; xaipós yap 
ovk tart roù uéAAew. The present indicative is here used to indicate 
that the decision must be made on the spot. Cf. Plato Gorg. 480 B: 
Ñ rös Aéyouev ; and Smyth, Greek Grammar for Colleges, § 1879, a. 

0‘ yò Tvupaprvücc conaros éAevÜépov Kal... &xovcav bBpi@;’ 

* * Bée mota ' Aópoblrn, péupoual (sic F, uégiopgal Reiske) ooi Ñ xápiw yry? 
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Two cases of the deliberative aorist subjunctive are found in 
the third person singular. One of them ? does not conform to the 
classical rule that such third persons be the rhetorical equivalents 
of first persons, but has the futuristic or potential force found 
in the similar N. T. use. The other (41, 26) more closely 
approaches the classical idiom. 


4. The subjunctive of cautious statement. This construction 
may appear once in Chariton, 75, 32: ‘uy yàp <od> rà Seopa kai 
Tov cTavpóv éXed cov, Xaipéa’ gyoty FAAN Öre rotadrys yvvaikós — 
ddnpeOys.’ ? 

5. At this point it is convenient to include an account of the 
independent subjunctive with dv» which seems to extend the 
deliberative function still further toward the potential force of 
an optative with dy. This use is recognized tentatively by Rader- 
macher!? and more positively by Reinhold. It is significant 
that the four occurrences of this use in Chariton—all emended 
out of the text—represent a stereotyped formula in a rhetorical 
question. They are as follows: 71, 8: mõs dy ris Siyyyonrat kar’ 
agiay rà reAevraia, THs womans; 99, 10: ris dy pácor (sic) kar à&av 
ékeiyo TÒ oyua; 188, 21: ris av dodon thv vókra exetvnv; 144, 26: 
ris dy dpdon riv jjuépav éketvgv. To these we may add the indirect 
form in 115, 20: éoxéwrero was äv do$aAGs årayyelàn * The 


8 86, 8: ‘ris éwevéyxy wor xods... 3? 

® Two considerations have led me to insert <od> into the text of F. 
(1) A parallel passage, 71, 19: wdvres oÜx örı réðvnke Katpéav dXéovy, 
GAN’ bre roradrys "yvvaikós åpýpnro, shows that the first element of this 
passage must be negative. (2) Although Chariton frequently confounds 
the use of où and gý in subordinate clauses, he never does so with a 
main verb. Even in modern Greek, independent où and x) are carefully 
distinguished, ; 

19 Qr, Gram. N.T., p. 160. 

U De Graecitate Pairum . . . Quaest. Gram. p. 111: “In locum ` 
optativi potentialis successisse videtur conjunctivus eum 4» junctus 
(vel futurum cum är)”. He cites Acta Thomae, p. 209; 19 (Bonnet): 
Tl yap ay mohon; 

13 Cf. Josephus, Ant. Jud., II, 271: dwope ms ùv idudrns . . . 3) velow 
(ita omnes codices praeter solam codicis S tertiam manum) 7 más ay 
Bracaluny, Also VIII, 379: was à» émrrparedonra. Schmid (De Flavi 
Josephi EHlocutione Observationes Criticae, Fleckeisen’s Jahrbücher, 
Supplementband XX, p. 423) who cites these passages considers the dv 
as à scribal addition. But so also twice in Lucian (Schmid, Atticismus, 
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proximity in effect of these subjunctives to the potential optative 
with dv is seen by comparison with the similar formula in 13, 3: 
ris dy oby dmayyetAa O0vavro Kar’ délav Tiv ékkopaOv. èkelvyy ; ** 


B. Dependent. 


1. Substantive clauses of effect. The common classical usage 
of grws and the future indicative never occurs in Chariton * but 
is replaced by the somewhat less common subjunctive with é7ws, 
wos (never ös) Or iva. Thus the construction seems to occupy 
a position midway between the indirect question of the delibera- 
tive type 1# and the pure final clause, in which the distinction 
between objective effect and subjective purpose was lost. This 
development is best shown by citing first indirect deliberative 
questions introduced by other interrogatives than ads, then those 
with was, and finally those with 6zws and (ya. 


a. In 181, 8: * ob« éyw rapà rivos riOwpar;’? and 141, 24: * ri 
{nrotpev coU diywpev;’ the indirect deliberative subjunctive is 
obvious.!$ 


I, 244). What the relation is between this use and the “ prospective ” 
or “ voluntative" subjunctive with &» the reader must decide. Cf. 
Slotty, Konjunktic und Optativ, 88137 and 152 with examples from 
Polybius and elsewhere. 

19 So in indirect form 110, 22 f.: ekemréov ws Gv d:addayelny 73s dvlas. 
Cf. 79, 7. In 5, 8: ris výp unvicee Tü» ékkMgclav éxeiyny; there is 
difficulty with the text. D’Orville’s ris àv épunveboee is plausible al- 
though pzyviw, “to disclose, report" is found twenty-five times in 
Chariton, while épzyvedw is unknown. Cf. below, p. 20, note 43. 

1445, 12 and 114, 21 are merely unsuccessful emendations of Hercher. 

18 The use of rós, the direct interrogative, in these clauses seems to 
me clear indieation that at this time the construction was felt to be 
interrogative in origin. Cf., however, Kühner-Gerth, Gr. Gram., § 552, 
Anm. 3. It is significant that grws as a relative or indirect interrogative 
appears only twice in Chariton, each time without a verb, in 48, 30: 
ovx old’ Sirws, and 50, 21: ömws é, uikpóv Üerepov éod. So in the N.T. 
Ürws as the indirect interrogative appears once only (Blass-Debrunner, 
op. cit., $ 300, 1). 

*5 In one case only is the optative found to represent the subjunctive 
in secondary sequence, 135, 8: ekéjus wpotcerro TO. Auovualo rl kal rpdéere. 
In 31, 28: oùx elyev 8 Ti: mpáte (F), Cobet would restore wpéfere. While 
this may be correct in view of the previous passage, and while the 
change is slight, still the deliberative future indicative is not im- 
possible, and Chariton's use of the optative is very sparing. Cf. Xem. 
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b. In 45, 16: Scabjxas eypade ras reÀevralas, èmoréààor was 
raj, the was rap still undoubtedly represents the original con- 
cern of the writer—zvés rade—though the indirect form after. 
éroTéAAev acquires the force of més Sei raja. In 89, 5: 
* akejópe0a, às py rapevQokumÜpev, however, the original inter- 
rogative force, though faintly retained by the direct interrogative 
rös, has plainly acquired the meaning of desired effect, not to be 
distinguished from the classical idiom of ózes and the future 
indicative. 


c. In 78, 84: éypawe . . . bmi xvocpevos a9rós otparnyjoev oos 
AANA ovs àroAdflecw, the construction is that of the pure object 
clause of effect in the form especially common in Xenophon." 
iva is used in parallel construction with öres here as in the 
purely final clauses. Thus 42, 23: ixérevey mos ovveEedpy twa 
véxvgv is varied by 108, 1: roAA& mapexdrccey “Adpodlrny tva Bof 
wpos Toy vidv..% In one case only does the optative appear in the 


clause of effect, 10, 24: wdvra unyavadpevos tva. pý AdBor. 


2. Final clauses. Exclusive of the effect clauses noted above, 
there are eighty-two final clauses in Chariton, of which three are 
introduced by ros, eight by jw, fifty-six by (va, and fifteen by 
iva pi. os as a final particle does not appear. Although an 
optative in secondary sequence would ‘be possible in forty-five 
cases, it never actually is found. There are only fourteen 
instances of the present subjunctive in this construction. 

Peculiar uses, not regular in classical Greek, are confined to 
iva Clauses. ‘They are as follows: 


Eph., 358, 26: dvretxev obx Exouca 6 ri moree (E, vovjceie Cobet), and 
389, 9: dunyavay 6 ri moraci (E, vwovjoew Cobet) «epi. ` 

1 Smyth, Greek Grammar for Colleges, S 2214. While there is no 
occurrence of érws dy in this construction (Smyth, op. cit., 8 2215), 
115, 20 eited above (p. 12) seems hardly distinguishable from this, and 
thus may be regarded as another connecting link between the deliberative 
question and the effect clause. 114, 21: xal vórre ömws dpéoms? is 
emended by Hercher to BAéme drws dápécew. From this discussion it is 
evident that the subjunctive of F must remain. It is possible that virre 
be read dvure, as hinted by D'Orville, since ávórcw is found in Chariton 
(119, 1) though not in this construction. 
. * Cf, also 45, 18: mapekáMe: ôè Kaddepdnv év rots vypáugacw Qva abTÓ 
wpocéAÓm kü» vexp@. mapakaAG takes either fra or mws in the N.T. 
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a. Fatalistie fva.1® Certain formulae occur in Chariton, em- 
ploying the éva-clause, in which divinity, or Tóy», is charged 
with directing the life of the speaker with the purpose of 
bringing about the situation in which he now actually finds 
himselí—e. g., 148, 5: ‘cis raórqv pe Ti ġpépav, Tdxn, rerüpgkas, 
iva. 4j BaotAls kvpíav bpd.’ In effect, this differs but little from 
saying, kxaxós eis TaóTgv THY juépav vergpguéyg Tvyxávo, ÖSTE Å 
Baciàis kvplay 6p. The speaker, Queen Rhodogyne, does “ behold 
her mistress," and she attributes her present misfortune in a 
fatalistie way to a past malicious purpose on the part of Ty. 
Similar apostrophes to Tóy5,? and one to the sea? occur else- 
where, with the same specific imputation of malicious purpose. 

In other passages Tvyy, or Fate, is not addressed directly in the 
second person, though the accusation is equally definite. So in 
25, 81: ‘7d 08 wepiBdnrov kGAXos exryodpyy, iva vrép Exot Gjpov 6 
Anorhs peydAny Ady tjv? As the context shows,?* Callirhoé 
is here still railing at the cruelty of Tvxn, but her resentment is 
expressed less directly in the form of a bitter rationalization- 
of her present misfortune. “It was for this, then, that Theron 
the pirate might make a big profit from me, that I was given , 
(by Téyn) my far-famed beauty." So in 94, 1: f kGAXos ériBovdov 
eis rovro povov Vr0 THs pioews Oofév, iva pov wAnobyon ** rev 
ĉa Bodvy; and 85, 30: ‘7 'Eppokpárovs Ovydrnp rpáðnv, kal . .. 


1 This term, in so far as I know, is a new one, and is intended to 
deseribe the peculiar usage about to be noted. 

%0 This malice on the part of T'óx is clearly described by Chariton 
in his introduction to Book VIII (136, 7 ff.): ÉueAXMe 06 Épyov 4$ Tixy 
TpárTew où pdvoy «apá8ofov adAd kal ckvOpemwórv, lva exwy | KaAXqpógv 
Xaoipéas dyvohon kal ras dddorplas yuvaixas dvaAaBóv rais Tpvpeow dmanyáyg 
(Her. &máyg F), uórgv 06 r3» (Slay éket karaAUmm KTA. 

?*85, 24: ' Tóxm Báckave, .. . ot pe korékAewas év rddw tocar, kákeiüev 
éfnyaryes ob 8i! ÉAeoy, GAN lva Anorais pe rapadds.’ 40, 25: ‘ere kal roUró pov’ 
onol © rais cvpopais, à Túxn, mposrébeicas, tva kal réxw Sovdov.’ Cf. also 
for the personal malice of Tóx«, 26, 3: ‘époBHéns, & Túxn, uh ris Wop 
evyern bën. 

260, 21: fS 6áAacca? Quoi * QiXávOporre, Th ue Erwoas; 3j Iva ebrrojous 
tw KadArpényv XAXov. "yvratka ;? 

7? 25, 24 F.: *'Tóxq Báekave, 8: yas kal Oadrdoons TOv éuv kakür obk 
ETAnpwOns CTA? 

^ Ii wAncOjoy be correct, it is the only case of the future indicative 
with ira in Chariton. 
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éjuujÜgv, iva Cóvros Xaipéov dÀXo yapn?" In these passages; 
although the fatalistic preoccupation is still strong, there is the 
beginning of sophistication, which easily turns into a mere 
rhetorical device—a sort of fatalistic irony of expression, whereby 
the sequence of past events, which, in non-rhetorical phraseology, 
resulted in the present situation, is credited with a certain malice 
which intended that situation. l 
The ultimate development of fatalistic ‘va clause into a purely 
rhetorical figure occurs when the speaker builds up a fatalistic 
sequence to account for his present evil plight. So in 102, 30: 
* riva räv VroxÜoviev Ücóy AoéByoa iva cüpà pot vexpov avrepacTiy 5’, 
i.e. “I must have offended some infernal deity in order, as I 
now do, to find a dead man as my rival in love.”** In this 
passage the rhetoric may be semi-serious, but in the last passage 
to be quoted all genuine supernatural preoccupation is gone 
(107, 1): ‘advy yobv èuo pérct Ketpéov xai Arovuciov, . . . tva 
Bpafleón rods éketvyov yápovs kat 6 péyas Baotrets Epyov Ourpárropat 
apopvyotpias ypatóos. “A lot I must care for Chaereas and 
Dionysius, in order, as I now am doing, to manage their 
weddings, and, Great King though I am, carry through the work 
of an old-woman go-between.” This is sheer rhetorical self- 
mockery. Hatalism has become the hand-maid of rhetoric. 


b. čva of result. This “echatic” use of tva in Biblical Greek 
has been explained as a Hebraism 7? and as a Latinism.** It has 
also been suggested that the choice of fva to express what would 
normally be a consecutive relationship, is due to a semi-con- 
scious acknowledgement of divine purpose.? This explanation 
comes very close to what in this paper has been called the fatalistic 
tva. In the New Testament, however, there are many border- 
line cases which it.seems impossible to fit absolutely into this 


?5 The general context of these two passages likewise contains a direct 
address to Tóx (93, 25: ' od, Tixy, kal kplvoual. obx Hpxer cor StaBadeiv 
dülkes ue kT? 85, 24: ‘Tixy Báckave, kTÀ.). 

20 Cf. 51, 14-18: ‘rls dpa Gedy dyrepacryis pov "yevóuevos | KaMMpóngr 
d:evüvoxe kal viv Exe: peð’ abrov uù Oédovoay, ANQ Biatouévqv bd Kpelrrovos 
poipas; 61a rovro aldyldtoy awrddave, Iva uh vojan: 

*7 Cf. e. g., Abel, Grammaire du Grèc Biblique, 79 t. 

?? Cf. e. g., Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek N. T., p. 997. 

*? Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 210. Cf. Luke 9, 45: 4» mapakexaAvupévov ; 
an” abrév lva ph ataÜwvra: avrd. 
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scheme. So likewise in Chariton there is a similar border-line 
case in 18, 21: ‘xat yàp oùsè dvOpdmwov rò KadAos tva Adbwpev? 
This may be conveniently compared with 81, 27: rò Ka@AAos rijs 
yuvaixds zepiflózrov Gare Tijv TBpw ph SivacGar AaGciv. In the former 
passage the implication seems to be that Callirhoé’s beauty is 
not human (i.e. not so created by Fate) that the kidnappers 
may escape detection.? In the latter there is merely an un- 
imaginative correlation of present fact with its likely conse- 
quence, with no hint of divine direction. 

All other cases of the iva of result in Chariton are stylistic 
formulae in which the main verb is negative in force, denying 
or abjuring a fact or situation, which, if not so rejected, might 
lead to undesirable, unseemly, or even preposterous results. The 
only significant point of relationship between the fatalistic iva- 
usage and this lies in the fact that, just as in the former con- 
struction there is an attempt in retrospect to rationalize a present 
undesired situation, so in: the latter there is a forestalling of a 
future undesired situation, by denial of the antecedent prerequi- 
sites. There is no case in which the result indicated in the fva 
clause is either desired by, or indifferent to, the speaker or 
subject of the main verb.** 

Examples are as follows: 114, 29: * py yàp otrw’ doi ‘pawoipny 
iva epauTyy á&tav elvat reo0® roð peyáXov BaotXéus.’ 8? 43, 8: * kal 
tls otrws’ elev ‘ dvdntos iva rexvokrovíay dyr’ eidaipovias EAnrar’ ; 48, 


. 15: *oby otros ciui áyáptaros iva py éopráao Tots Kadd\pons ydpous.’ 


97, 19: ‘ris otros écriy àyógros iva £Aqra, và Tykabra, ayaa pas 
qSovns Évekcv &xoAéca: ; ? $? 

°° Or, reversing the position of the negative, “ Callirhoé’s beauty £s 
(made) divine that we may not escape." 

?? Jt is interesting to observe that the examples of the iva of result 
quoted by Jannaris, Historical Greek Grammar, $ 1758, from Lucian, 
who probably was a eontemporary of Chariton, follow this same rule. 
Cf. Amores, 50 (II, 455 Hemst.): Mednridqv 1) Kópoior olet ue wpds 8cóv, 
Iva rois td co) dixalws xpibeioww évayriay pépw oov; De Luctu, 19 (II, 
931 Hemst.): oby ofrws Gorapos o006 dxapros } ToU Wrovrwros px) ovde 
émiXéAourev Huds ò dodddedos lva map ópóv rà siria peracredArAdpeda. I. e., 
the general formula is “@ is not so y as it would have to be in order 
to z.” 

5? This is distinguishable from 142, 15 only in rhetorical tone— uù 
twomcear ol Geol rocairyny éuol ryeréoGar pavlar, Gere thr ras 'Acías 
Baorriba ony exer,’ 

55 The use of ofrws in all four of these passages stresses their proxi- 
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c. The appositional fva-clause. This use, common in the N. T. 
and particularly in the writings of John, occurs once in Chariton, 
110, 31: ‘pH otye’ edy ^ TotoUro pySty erys, iva yvratka. àAXorp(ay 
SiadGeipwo.? As in many of the N. T. examples, the tva-clause 
expands an implied suggestion or command. 


8. Substantive clauses with verbs of fearing. There are 
twenty such clauses with ay and the subjunctive, thirteen of 
which are after secondary tenses. The optative does not occur. 
The indicative appears twice ** with uý to indicate the actuality 
of the event feared. Two interesting substitutes for the ph- 
clause are: 95, 30: éhoBoivro wavres ws Kodacbycopéevns THs 
ügeXyeías, éày els xpiow eioéAOy, and 80, 16: kal pévror AevroÜvjjoas 
Spus ékpárgoe Tà ypdppata, doBovpevos GAAov abrois éyrvxeiv. The 
use of the aorist infinitive with subject accusative to express a 
feared future event is hard to parallel in classical Greek prose, 
though Kühner-Gerth 35 cites two occurrences in Euripides. 


4. Conditional and relative conditional protases with dy and 
the subjunctive. There are sixty-four such clauses, introduced 
by dy (20), kdv (14), áv (7), éráv (1), ereaddy (4), órav (11), 
Sorts dv (4), oos dy (2), and ror ay (1). There is no clear 
case of the use of zy.?? 

Nine of these only belong to the present general category, and 
are used chiefly in characterizing descriptions of general types— 
women, slaves, royaliy, defendants. 

The great majority (52) look to the future, and the apodoses 


mity to, if not their identification with, true result constructions. 
Strangely enough, ofrws ... Gore never occurs in Chariton. 

84 47, 27: poBotuar p) obddrw por dipdraKrar. 59, 25: poßoŭuar ph Ohpwv 
has SteWevoaro kal réOvnxey 4 6vorvx?)s. In the lacuna in sense found in 
109, 20: ‘ds dywrd pý Tiwa éwtBovdny’ elme Baoitreds * kal. ueryla qv, QAN 
obx im’ dvOpdirwy, add’ tro Gedy,’ the answer of the king suggests that 
some indicative verb is lost in Artaxates’ remark. Possibly we may 
supply: ‘ds dyurd py ria émiBouhyvy <éweBovredons.’ *émigovMj» ye’ 
elev Baotreds KTA. 

35 Op. cit., 8 398, Anm. 6. 

$e For 118, 4 see my article, “Some Conjectures for the Text of 
Chariton,” Class. Phil, XXVIII (1933), p. 309. In 120, 32, though 7j» 
appears in F, there is obvious corruption, so that I am inclined to 
accept Reiske’s äv. 
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contain future forms, imperatives, or futuristic presents.?" There 
is consequently little worth noting here.?? 

Three instances of the ay protasis demonstrate the intrusion 
of the subjunctive into present specific fact. 104, 8: | yvvaixa 
yáp ce Kade, Kady Erepov hijs? 180, 7 : * ví táp por ÓdeXos ériktow, 
dy ob... py BAéngs) 35, 29: * ovvíqpa, küy ph Aéygs^ 

5. Subjunctive with gws, éws od, péxpis, wpív. Although but 
seven examples of this construction occur in Chariton, here as 
in the N. T., and occasionally in classical Greek, dy is not in- 
dispensable. 

II. 


Or»rTATIVE. 


As one might expect at this period, the use of the optative is 
greatly circumscribed. Only fifty-nine ê? forms appear in Her- 
cher’s text, of which two are in Homeric quotations, and five *° 
are emendations. Two* additional optatives in F have been 
emended out of the text. They may be classified as follows: 


A. Independent. 


1. Optative of wish. This construction is quite regular in 
Chariton. It is characteristic of the piety of his characters that 
of the total of fourteen instances ten are appeals, direct or indi- 
rect, to divinity. «i ydp appears once with the optative to express 
a possible wish. 

2. Potential optative. This construction is much commoner 
here than in the N. T.+? Of the nineteen certain occurrences in 


E.g., 12, 8; 48, 26; 116, 8; 126, 32. In view of these there seems 
to be no need in 87, 9: ‘xplyy 88 éweddy kal Awovócios maparyérnrat,’ to 
follow D'Orville in emending to xpivei. 

38 In two cases F offers the indicative with concessive kär., 51, 31: 
* Kay õúvapar (80vopac Hirschig) and 45, 11: ‘ xy ĉeerórys el (4 D'Orville). 
In view of the dozen other cases of «äv with the subjunctive, and the 
fact that el in the second passage is in any case incorrect, it seems best 
to accept the emendations. For the optative in secondary sequence, see 
below, p. 21. 

3 The total number of optatives in the N.T. is 67. Of. Robertson, 
0p. cit., p. 1408. 

1? 31, 285; 71, 8; 99, 10; 138, 21; 144, 26. Vid. supra, p. 12. 

4192, 8; 08, 22. 

+2 Nine occurrences in the N.T. confined to Luke and Acts. Cf. 
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Chariton, two omit the dy." 118, 25: rdya pèv odðè Xaipéas ** 
yvoin Tò mpaxbév, àAAà kal yvovs od Enàorvrýoe. This may be 
paralleled in Lucian,“ Longus, and Achilles Tatius.*¢ In 54, 28: 
“cis olĝey el xpeia yévovro Kal Qaovóv, the interrogative formula 
vis olócv ei takes the place of raya in stressing the uncertain 
potentiality of the verb. 


B. Dependent. 


1. Optative in indirect discourse. Here is to be seen the most 
striking evidence of the progressive disappearance of the opta- 
tive. Out of the scores of instances of indirect quotation after 
secondary verbs there are just a dozen optatives, of which ten 
are in indirect questions. The sole case of a formally quoted 
statement *? employing the optative is 149,20: tedyAou yàp ds 
dxovea atréy xaraAéro.. The Codex Thebanus ** which covers this 
passage reads: é[95A6]05$ 59? yap öre dxov[oa xa]réAvrev. Zim- 
mermann ™ is right in preferring the reading of F. | 


2. Optative with e in protasi. There is nowhere an example of 
ei and the optative, followed by the optative and dv. Twice ™ 


Robertson, l. c. The use disappears entirely in the xow*?. Cf. Blass- 
Debrunner, op. cit., 385. 

«8 This use is common in Homer, but doubtful in classical prose. Cf. 
Kiihner-Gerth, op. cit. 8225. Its frequent appearance from Polybius 
on is uncontested. Cf. Slotty, Konjunktiv u. Optativ, p. 85. Possibly 
a third example occurs in 5, 8. Cf. above, p. 13, note 13. 

tt As usual Cobet “ normalizes ” by adding ër. 

t Tim. 38. Herm., 71. Des., 14. Tos., 36, cited by Slotty, l.c. 

“E. g., Longus 308, 18 (Herch.), Ach. Tat. 178, 6 (Herch.), ete., 
cited by Valley, Ueber den Sprachgebrauch des Longus, p. 33. 

47 The other indirect declarative optative, 148, 13, is in a causal clause 
with implied indirect discourse. Cf. Smyth, op. cit., § 2242. 

*8 Co], ITI, lines 26-27. 

* This restoration is mine. It seems possible, although Wilcken 
(“Eine Neue Romanhandschrift,” Arch. f. Papyrusforschung, Y, 2, p. 
284) indicates that there was space for three letters, The loss came, 
however, at the beginning of the line. 

59* De Charitonis Codice Thebano,” Philologus, LXXVIII (1922), 
p. 391. 

5:83, 3; 83, 15. There is no reason for following the unrecorded 
emendation of Cobet in 22, 8: ‘ col yevésðw rò képõos, elre . . . 0Aeis, etre 

. UmoAaufáro:s (F, bmoXapgáves Cob.). See my article, “The Over- 
trustful Editors of Chariton,” T. A. P. A., LXII (1931), p. 73. 
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an apodosis contains a future indicative, and once? an aorist. 
Secondary sequence causes the substitution of ei and the optative 
for édy and the subjunctive in two passages? el mos expressing 
the motive of action in secondary sequence occurs once.°* In 
148, 27: dowep ydp tis Kepavvot «eoóvrOos mpd TOv «o0GV avTOU py 
rapaxbein, . . . edorabs čuewe, the corresponding reading of the 
Codex Thebanus is: orep yàp ef rts . . . py rapax05 krÀ. Zim- 
mermann55 accepts the subjunctive with «i citing 118, 4: 
‘ei St uj weoÜpjs But this is itself very dubious, as I have 
demonstrated elsewhere,?$ and no further support of this con- 
struction is to be found in Chariton. Therefore I believe that 
the correct reading is: orep yàp el tis . . . py Tapayxbein.®? 

3. Optative with va. But one example of this occurs in 
Chariton.*? 

III. 


IMPERATIVE. 


Of the 334 examples of the imperative in Chariton, very few 
deserve special mention.” The classical uses prevail here as in 
the N. T. The present imperative occurs 148 times, or about 
43% of the total. pù is combined with the present imperative 
ten times. One occurrence of pý and the aorist imperative 


53 78, 94: ‘el pèr ovv Ere pvnpoveiceas, ovdéy Eraboy,’ 

83 16, 5 (bis); 137, 9. 

54 116, 24. 

55 Op. cit., p. 338. 

ša * Some Conjectures for the Text of Chariton,’ Class. Phil., XXVIII 
(1933), p. 309. l 

57 Richards, “ Notes on the Erotici Graeci," Class. Rev., XX (1906), 
p. 23, had already pointed out that “it is not dy but el (orep yàp 
<el> ris) that is missing.” Cobet, “ Adnot. Crit. ad Char., Mnem., 
VIII (1859), p. 302, suggested rapaxðeis, comparing 4, 3 and 71, 1. 
This is also possible, 

°° 10, 24. See above, p. 14. 

? The third person always appears with the endings -rwcay and 
-aÜccav. 

€ An excellent illustration of the distribution of the tenses is seen 
in 77, 30f.: ‘émorodhy vypáyor aùr: xapíórw, (mrqcáro, kaMécaTG . . . 
BáBie xal "ypáóe) Combination of aorist and present in the same 
sentence is not uncommon (e. g., 94, 19 ff.). Therefore Hercher’s change 
in 22, 14: 'éA8é volvo» . . . kal gidos Hon yivov (F. -yevov Her.) is 


probably unnecessary. ne 
yi 
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appears in F, —56, 1: ‘ wy obv tpeis . . . yéveo0€ por krÀ.,^ where 
Naber * probably correctly would emend to yévgo6e. 


IV. 


INFINITIVE. 


There are almost exactly one thousand infinitives in Chariton. 
Great freedom in their use is exercised, particularly in their noun 
functions. B 


1. Approximately two-thirds of the total number are in the 
complementary construction with about eighty different verbs 
and a half-dozen adjectives. The verbs complemented by the 
infinitive ten or more times are: (é)0édAw (89), Bóvauo, (71), 
kededw (55), Soket (48), dei (40), pedAAw (88), foíAoua. (83), 
oreddw (20), BovAeóoua, (14), dpyopar (13), wpoorootpa (12), 
xpj (12), roAudw (10). In general the aorist tense is more fre- 
quent than the present. After édrifw the future infinitive 
appears four times, the present once, and the aorist twice. A 
peculiarity is the apparent use of the infinitive instead of the 
participle with $6dyo.9* 

2. Infinitive of purpose. This construction is an extension of 
the preceding construction. In Chariton as in the N.T. it 
appears in freer application to verbs of going, staying, sending, 
etc. E.g., 47, 10: '$5A8ov . . . xápw yvavar’?; 12, 80: ‘ ob8e 
Oda KaAupóqv mepuiéves ^; 99 122, 22: wéroude Atoviorov abpoicat, 
etc. So likewise the purpose function is expressed by the use of 
es with the articular infinitive, a construction reminiscent of 
Latin. The genitive of the articular infinitive alone to express 
purpose is not found. 


ai * Adnot. Crit. ad Char," Mnem., N.S. VI (1878), p. 200. 

a néd\Aw is followed by the present thirty times, by the future seven 
times, and once (47, 11) by the aorist in F, where Cobet in his mis- 
understood “collation” changed to the future. dpxoua: is followed by 
the present only. 

° In 60, 26: wapa deomérov . . . HAmiféy ce KouloacGor, the infinitive 
is emended to the future by Hercher. In view of 60, 23: rovro otk 
dria "yevéa8ac zroré, this seems unnecessary. 

94 107, 8: àAXà pony dvaddfacbae rav kplaw. 

95 weptévers is the reading of F, suppressed in Cobet’s “ collation.” 
For its use with the infinitive cf. Plato, Theaet. 173 c. 

°° Cf. 125, 9: * §@ els póvov Tò AvTHoGL’; 41, 5; 105, 18; 141, 8. 
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3. The infinitive of result. Twenty-one cases of the infinitive 
used with ere occur. Asin Arrian, and occasionally in Lucian, 
òs is used as the equivalent of adore three times in Chariton.® 


4. The articular infinitive. This appears nearly fifty times, 
a remarkable frequency. Its constructions include those of 
subject, object, appositional and separative genitive, dative of 
cause or means, and object of prepositions.'? The first two con- 
structions are equally common without the article. 


5. Infinitive with zpiv. Sixteen instances of this construction 
occur including one case of the Ionic ™ «iy 4 (126, 20). In two 
places 7”? the main verb is negative. 


6. Infinitive of indirect discourse. The use of this infinitive 
after Aéyo and eov occurs eight times." So too the infinitive 
appears four times "t with dxovw. In view of this fact it would 
seem that the reading of F in 145, 6: ‘tof oùx pé cor tò Sepov 
GAG Kaddpény àrooréààew '? may be correct. 
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€? Schmid, A£ticismus, III, p. 85. 

88119, 16; 143, 25; 146, 23. 

8° This amounts to an average of .30 per Teubner page. This is 
exactly the frequency of occurrence in Aeschines, and greater than 
that of Andocides, Isaeus, and Lysias. Cf. Goodwin, Greek Moods and 
Tenses, p. 315, n. 1l. A similar fondness for this very Attic idiom is 
found in Polybius, Appian, and Josephus. Cf. Schmid, De Josephi 
elocutione, p. 425. 

79 This last construction permits several equivalents for causal (dé + 
acc., e. g., 34, 25; 143, 14; èk + gen., e. g., 83, 19), temporal (ér -+ dat., 
e. g., 68, 9; wpd + gen., e. g., 40, 27; 124, 8), and purpose clauses (els + 
ace., ef. above). 

7 Stahl, Krit.-hist. Syntav, p. 446. 

73 34, 3; 60, 17. 

73 After Aéyw 9, 0; 28, 8; 29, 7; 101, 30; 108, 22; after elwor 19, 9; 
105, 28; 152, 2. 

7* 90, 25; 124, 6; 124, 7 (bis). 

75 dzroo réAXovoar, believed by Hercher to be the reading of F, is merely 
one of Cobet’s concealed emendations. 


PRESUPPOSITIONS OF ARISTOTLE’S PHYSICS. 


An attempt is made in the paper which follows to do for 
. Aristotle’s physical writings what was done in a previous paper 
for the metaphysical.t The reader is referred to that study for 
a brief statement on the use of terms and the. limits of the 
problem. 


I. 
The methodological assumptions. 


In the Metaphysics Aristotle makes it clear that when he talks 
about * knowledge" he means knowledge of the causes (Met., 
994 b, 29). At the same time he asserts that there is knowledge 
only of the changeless (ibid., 1010 a, 9), which implies that in 
physics—as in ethics—complete accuracy is impossible. There 
is no way of telling whether the Physics or the Metaphysics 18 
the earlier book, for, as every student of the subject knows, 
in two successive chapters of the former he refers to the latter 
first as subject matter already treated (Phys. 191b, 29; cf. 
Met., 1017 a, 35) and second as subject matter which will be 
treated later (Phys., 192 a, 36; cf. Met., A, chapters 7-9). 

The same formula for knowledge is given in the Physics, 
except that knowledge of the causes is equated with knowledge 
of the elements. This would seem to mean that physics is a 
purely formal science, unless the elements are distinguished from 
the causes, as logic would demand. The translators of the Physics 
in the Oxford series point out that in Book I, “ first principle ” 
(adpyy), “cause” (aitov), and “element” (ovrorxeiov) are used 
synonymously (see their note on Phys., 184 a, 12). This would 
agree with the formalism of the science, and Aristotle's comment 
in the Metaphysics that complete accuracy is impossible in 
physics would be logically contradicted. 

When Aristotle comes to define the scope of physics, however,’ 
it is clear that he intends to make it only partly formal. The 
first presupposition we cite limits the field of discourse. 


1. The motion of some of the natural. 
‘Hyiy 9' troxeioGw rà pice 1) ravra 1) Evo. Kwodpeva elva (Phys., 
1* Presuppositions of Aristotle’s Metaphysics,’ A. J.P., LV (1984), 


pp. 36-48. | 
24. 
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1852, 12). [We should assume that the things which exist in 
nature or some of them are moved.] 

It is interesting to observe that he justifies this assumption 
by induction. If induction can give valid premises in a science, 
the subject-matter of that science cannot be metempirical. And 
if that subject-matter is in the realm of the changing, complete 
accuracy about it is impossible. 


2. The critical value of perceptual evidence. 


The empirical nature of the subject-matter of physics appears 
frequently throughout the physical treatises. Thus Empedocles 
is criticised (Phys., 252 a, 22) for not adducing observed cases 
of the alternation of Love and Strife; Melissus (ibid., 254 a, 24) 
for not following sense-perception when he denied motion and 
asserted the limitlessness of the existent; the Pythagoreans 
(De Caelo, 293 a, 25) for twisting observations to suit their 
theories.? At the same time Aristotle uses sense-perception for 
direct corroboration of theory. Thus (De Caelo, 295 b, 20) he 
appeals to it to show that the element earth remains at the centre 
and moves towards the centre. His formal proof of the earth's 
sphericity (De Caelo, 297 b, 23) is corroborated by sensory ob- 
servation, and he appeals to fact to establish the existence of 
alteration (De Gen., 314 b, 12). Perhaps the clearest statement 
of his empiricism is made in De Caelo, 279 b, 18: póya yàp ratra 
Üeréov cbAdyws boa èri moy 1) vávroy ópõpev vmápxovra. | For we 
should assert with reason only what we see occurring in many 
or all cases. | . 


8. Ex nihilo nihil. 

dAÀo piv yàp é£ dddrov capa yiyveoĝar Suvardy . . . ws & èx 
pnSevos dAXov mpoŭrápyovros peyéßovs áósvarov (De Caelo, 302 a, 3). 
[For it is possible for one body to be generated out of another 
. . . but it is impossible for a body to be generated from no other 
pre-existing corporeal quantity.] 

Just what he means by “corporeal quantity " is not clear. 
Stocks translated the Greek equivalent * mass." "The word is 
unqualified in this place, but he probably means spatial extension. 
In the Physics (255 b, 23) he speaks of the quantitative spreading 
out, as if volume were the distinguishing mark of corporeal 


Cf. his criticism of the Timacus in De Caclo, 308 b, 27. 
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quantity. Yet in De Caelo (273 a, 24) weight is directly corre- 
lated with it, in the argument that an infinite body would have 
to have infinite weight. This may not be an inconsistency 
inasmuch as he probably means by an “ infinite body” a body 
of infinite extent. The question becomes of primary importance 
in the history of science, for by the assumption of the postulate, 
ex nihilo, a search will always be made for the pre-existing out 
of which the post-existing was generated. It was not until 
Lavoisier's time, as is well known, that this concept was clarified. 


4. The principle of parsimony. 

The principle of parsimony appears not stated overtly but, as 
in the Metaphysics, by implication. In criticising the followers 
of Anaxagoras (De Caelo, 302 b, 21) Aristotle points out that 
there is no necessity of postulating an infinity of elements since 
a finite number will give the same results. This appears again 
in the Physics (259 a, 12) where the existence of one mover is 
said to be sufficient and hence is asserted. Our reasoning is 
weakened by Aristotle’s prejudice in favor of the finite and the 
following assumption. 


5. The probability of the existence of the better. 

TO 8& BédXriov det brokapBdvopev èv t) pice imdpyev (Phys., 260 b, 
22; cf. 259a, 10). [We should always assume that the better 
occurs in nature. | 


6. The existential status of the subject-object relation. 

It would be difficult to put one’s finger on any passage where 
this is asserted in so many words, but it is basic in arguments 
such as those which prove the existence of first matter, or (Phys., 
A, chapter 6) the plurality of the principles. 

It is clearly seen, when one considers presuppositions 4, 5, 
and 6, coupled with his prejudice against infinity,’ why he asserts 
the unknowableness of the infinite (Phys., 187 b, 7). His atti- 
tude differentiates his philosophy from that of Plotinus and his 
disciples as well as from that of most of the mediaeval Christian 
philosophers for whom “ infinite perfection ” not only made sense 
but was eulogistic. 


"See the ridicule he expressed of Melissus in Phys. 207 a, 15. 
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IF 
The nature of change. 
1. The fourfold nature of change. 


tpla yáp éorw & Aéyerat karà THY peraBodArv, tó ve peTaBdAdov kal 
èv & kal eis ò peraBddrga (Phys., 236 b, 2). [For there are three 
things to be noted in change, that which suffers the change, that 
in which the change takes place, and that into which it changes. | 

In this account of change no mention is made of the agent. 
The agent appears in De Caelo (288 a, 27), but the concept of 
an agent is presupposed in the doctrine of the four causes. We 
have then an agent, a patient, a medium, and an effect, as pre- 
requisites to all change. The importance of this theory lies in 
the orientation which it gave to science away from the historical 
description of events towards their “ explanation." For when one 
of the members of the tetrad was missing, it had to be invented. 
'The analysis was partly implicit in the philosophy of Empedocles 
who also seemed to believe that nothing would change “of its 
own accord ? and assumed the existence of two agents (Love and 
Strife) to change his four inert patients (the elements). 

The importance of the medium (Time) is that there can be 
neither motion nor rest in a moment (Phys. throughout, but. 
esp. 236 b, 20; 284a, 24ff.). This gives rise to a peculiar 
problem. Aristotle believes that there are four kinds of change: 
local motion (change of direction), increase and diminution 
(change of quantity), genesis and destruction (change of form), 
alteration (change of quality).* But these four types of change 
are all types of motion, as he says following his famous definition 
of motion, 4 rot duvdpe Óvros évreAéxeta, jj rotoUrov, kívgois FTW 
(Phys., 201 a, 10).5 This would imply that alteration, as a kind 
of motion, takes time. And Aristotle does indeed speak of the 
process of alteration as occurring in time (Phys., 249 a, 29) and 


‘This is a commonplace of the physical writings. See esp. Phys. 
201 a, 3. 

5 In Phys. 236 b, 19, Aristotle flatly asserts that all change (rò pera- 
Bdddov) takes place in time, making no distinction between kívgc:s and 
other forms of change. In Phys., 243 a, 6 he makes alteration a species 
of motion. See also his argument against Melissus (Phys., 214a, 20), 
in which the plenum is said to be capable of xlynots since it is capable 
of alteration. 
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clearly indieates that the speed of some processes of alteration is 
greater than that of others. Yet alteration is always the ap- 
pearance or disappearance of a “ floating quality " and, like all 
change (see below), can only occur between opposites. Con- 
sequently alteration must be instantaneous. For the qualities 
are eternal and come and go as atomic blocks. And in fact when 
Aristotle argues against Melissus (Phys., 186 a, 15) he definitely 
asserts the possibility of sudden change (dOpdas . . . peraßoàñs). 


2. The polarity of change. 

4 96 py karà cupBeByKds <petaBoAy> odk èv daractw, &ÀN êv Tots 
évavriots kal èy ávrujáce ( Phys., 224 b, 28; De Gen., 324 a, 3. Cf. 
Phys. A, chapter 5, esp. 188a, 31ff.; 188b, 25). [Non- 
accidental change is not in all things, but only in the opposites 
and in contradiction.] 

That change always occurs between opposites is fundamental 
to Aristotle’s thought and is used to prove among other things 
that where there is no opposition there is no change (Phys., 
225 a, 10). But opposition always occurs within a given genus, 
so that only certain changes are possible, once the subject of the 
change is known, and all change is predictable. It is on this 
basis that one can reason out the generation of the elements from 
the primary qualities. Thus since Fire is dry and warm, if it 
looses its dryness it can only become wet and warm, which means 
that it has become Air. This provides the logical structure of 
much of the Meteorology. 


8. The underlying substratum of change. 

The underlying substratum has been discussed in our treat- 
ment of the Metaphysics and is constantly used in the physical 
writings (e. g., Phys., 190 a, 15; ibid., 35; De Gen., 314 B, 26). 
It is probably derived from the grammatical subject and provides 
something for the qualities to qualify. 


4. Demal of action at a distance. 


¥ ^ ~ ~ / £ ~ 
ovre yàp mowiv TaUrQ Kal máoyew Öúvaraı Kupiws à py oldv Te 


ayacba. ddAAjAov (De Gen., 322 b, 23). [It is not right to say 
that such things as do not touch one another can act upon or be 
acted upon by one another. | 

This shows very clearly the metaphorical basis of Aristotle’s 
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physics. The agent is thought of as a human agent which 
mechanically operates upon a given patient. Such an axiom 
oriented European thought in the direction of corporeal causes 
for every change and was therefore ultimately responsible for 
such a problem as that of the mind-body relation as it was 
phrased in Seventeenth Century metaphysics. That problem 
arose because of the difficulty of making intelligible the contact 
between a corporeal and an incorporeal substance. 


LLL, 
The Natural. 


1. The absence of chance in nature. 

Anmréov 8) mpõrov Ore wavtwy Tov Óvroy obÜiy obre morty aépuKey 
obre wáoxev TÒ TvxÓv TOU TvxÓvrOs. ovde yiverat Sriody èE Grovodr, 
dy uý tis Aap Bdvy karà ovplefiqkós (Phys., 188 a, 31. Of. De Caelo, 
290 a, 31; 291b, 14; 301a, 5). [It should be granted first 
that of all beings no chance thing acts upon or is acted upon 
by any other chance thing, nor is anything produced at random 
out of anything, unless one is speaking of accidental events.] 

This axiom does not mean that there is no such thing as 
chance. It simply means that chance events are not natural. 
An accidental or artificial change may pervert a natural process 
from its logically determinable end, but such events need not 
form—and indeed cannot form—any part of science. Modern 
science reproduces this axiom in the disregarding of coincidences 
or unusual events.® 


2. The orderliness of nature. 

obdéy ye Graxroy ray dice kal kata diow: d) yàp dtots alría tão 
Táfeos (Phys. 252 a, 11). [There is nothing disorderly in the 
things existing in nature and according to nature. For nature 
is the cause of the order of everything. ] 

This axiom is logically related to II, 1. For by “ order” 
Aristotle means “logical order.” It is an assertion of the in- 
herence of his logic in nature: the fixed species, the laws of 
thought, and the consequent applicability of @ priori reasoning 
to objective events. But Aristotle is nevertheless committed to 


° Aristotle also warns us of the ineredibility of coincidence (De Caelo, 
289 b, 22.). 
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the view that observation must corroborate reasoning and, since 
he admits the possibility of chance or unnatural events, he is 
forced to suggest a technique for distinguishing between the 
natural and the unnatural. This technique in modern language 
is curiously enough statistical, for we find (De Caelo, 801a, Y) |. 
that the nature of things is the nature whieh most of them. 
possess most of the time. Aristotle never gives a satisfactory 
explanation of why all things do not possess their nature all the 
time, but we may surmise that he has retained sufficient of his 
master's teaching to attribute unnaturalness to the influence of 
matter. | 


8. The goodness of nature. 

3) pvots del moret rev éy8exouévoy rò BéXriarov (De Caelo, 288 a, 3). 
[Nature always does the best possible thing. | 

Aristotle uses this axiom with a certain reluctance to explain 
the direction of the heavenly motion. , Having stated the ab- 
soluteness of directions (De Caelo, B, chapter 2) and the su- 
periority of up to down, right to left, front to back,—recalling 
the Pythagorean table of opposites in Metaphysics, 986 a, 22—he 
attributes to the heavens the superior direction because their 
direction must be the best. 


4. The naturalness of both contraries. 

Tay yap £vavriov e Üárepov dtoe, àvdykņ kal Üárepov evar hice 
(De Caelo, 286 a, 23). [If one of the opposites is natural, the 
other must be natural too.] 

Aristotle uses this to prove that if earth exists, fire must also 
exist, since fire is the opposite of earth. But he also argues that 
fire is somehow more real than any of the other elements.’ It is 
that element which corresponds to form while Earth corresponds 
to matter, being respectively the absolutely light and the ab- 
solutely heavy (De Caelo, A, chapter 4). But the form is of 
course better than the matter; and, if both contraries are 
natural, we find the evil to be as natural as the good. It will 
be remembered that this hint of a natural hierarchy is carried 
out in neoplatonism. 


* There, is a hint of the hierarchy of reality in De Gen., 318b, 27, 
where Water and Air are held to be more real than Earth. 
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5. The priority of the natural. 

torepoy TO rapà púow roð karà póow (De Caelo, 286 a, 18). 

“ Priority " in Aristotle is a term not only descriptive but also 
normative (cf. Met., 999 a, 18). In the Metaphysics Aristotle 
makes the mover (1010b, 37), the essential (1065 b, 2), the 
: changeless (1063 a, 13), the form (1085 a, 7) all prior. In the 
physical writings we find (Phys., 265 a, 22) that the completed 
(75 véAeaov) is prior in nature, in logic, and in time to the 
uncompleted (cf. Met., 1072 b, 35), the imperishable to the 
perishable, the positive to its privation (De Caelo, 286 a, 26), 
. the one to the many within a genus, the simple to the complex 
(ibid., 286 b, 16). “ Priority,” though ambiguous, seems to 
derive its several meanings from “ logical priority ? rather than 
chronological, and indeed Aristotle is only occasionally con- 
cerned with the historical order of events, since time is the 
measure of motion and motion is but the process of realizing the 
potential. It belongs therefore to a lower order of being. The 
unnatural, since it is posterior to the natural, has this inferior 
kind of existence. Nothing can be argued from it, no standards 
derived from it, no laws erected upon it. One is therefore pre- 
pared to find the following three assertions made about it. 


6. Nothing unnatural is eternal (De Caelo, 286 a, 17). 


7. Nothing unnatural appears to exist for an unlimited time 
(1bid., 288 b, 23). 
8. Incapacity (ddvvapia) is unnatural (ibid., 288 b, 24). 

It is perhaps unnecessary to point out that “ eternity” and 
“unlimited time” are not synonymous. The eternal is non- 
temporal in the sense that logic and mathematics are non-temporal. 
Unlimited time is still time and would measure change. Hence 
. there might be accidental and irrational events in unlimited time 
but not in eternity. 

The logical status of the eternal appears in Aristotle's elimina- 
tion of chance and spontaneity from it. 


9. T'he necessity of the eternal. 


> ^ e * ` L4 - »z 
el pndey ðs Érvxe pnd’ dd raùroudrov évdexerat èv rois didlos elvat, 


krÀ. (De Caelo, 287 b, 94). 


8 But see Oategories, 14 a, 27. 
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The passage in which this condition is introduced concerns 
the movement of the heavens and Aristotle is obviously worried 
by his attribution of eternity to something which looks like 
change. He alleviates his distress by arguing that the motion 
of the heavens is the best possible and that it is uniform. But 
the best possible is the formal—and the motion of the heavens 
is the form of all other motions. Its uniformity is the mani- 
festation of the “primary and simple and ungenerated and in- 
destructible and wholly changeless " (De Caelo, 288 a, 34). Thus 
the circular motion of the heavens is a sort of Platonic paradigm 
of motion of which other motions are inadequate embodiments. 


This list of presuppositions does not include one or two which 
have to do with non-physical matters, There may be a few 
omissions of physical axioms. But most of the arguments of the 
physical theories can be deduced from the list given when forti- 
fied by selection from the presuppositions of the Metaphysics. 
Certain features of Aristotle's thinking stand out with special 
clearness: the objectification of his logic, the fusion of normative 
and descriptive terms, and certain inevitable inconsistencies in 
his account of change. When a survey is made of the presup- 
positions of his other writings the influence of his metaphysical 
and physical theories will be more apparent. 


| Gxonas Boas, 
THE JoHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 


ON CERTAIN MATHEMATICAL TERMS IN 
ARISTOTLE’S LOGIC? 


Parr I 


Mathematics in Aristotle’s time was being reduced to a strictly 
deductive science. It was, moreover, much cultivated in the 
Academy, where important work was done.? It is not surprising, 
then, that it should have exercised a great influence on Aristotle's 
method, ideas, and terminology, as he worked out his science of 
deductive proof. | 

As nothing but scanty fragments of pre-Aristotelisn mathe- 
matics remain, it is often difficult to find external evidence for 
the existence of a given mathematical term during or before the 
time of Aristotle. The fragment of Hippocrates of Chios,* if 
the language is Hippocrates’ and not Eudemus',* shows that the 
term ixéxera: and the designation of parts of figures by letters, 
together with certain syntactical and stylistic characteristics, 
were in use before Plato’s time;® but for such important 


1 This study was begun during my tenure of a Sterling Fellowship at 
Yale University, and completed while a Junior Fellow at Harvard. I 
take this opportunity of thanking Professor W. D. Ross for his great 
kindness in reading through an early draft of the manuscript and giving | 
me the benefit of his detailed criticism. 

? Cf. J. L. Heiberg, “ Mathematisches zu Aristoteles," p. 4 f, in Abh. zur 
Gesch. d. math. Wiss. XVIII (1904), and H. G. Zeuthen, “ Hvorledes 
Mathematiken i Tiden fra Platon til Euklid blev rationel Videnskab,” in 


Mémoires de l'Académie Royalé des Sciences et des Lettres de Danemark; --- 


Section des Sciences, 8me série, t. I, no. 5 (1917). 

> A list of mathematicians connected with the Academy is given by 
Proclus (In Primum Euclidis Elementorum. Librum Commentarii, p. 67, 
8 f. [Friedlein] hereafter cited as Proclus, in Eucl.). Cf. P. Tannery, 
Le géométrie grecque, pp. 130 ff. 

t Ap. Simplicius, Comm. in Aristotelis Physica [Diels], pp. 61ff. 
Latest edition: F. Rudio, Der Bericht des Simplicius über die Qua- 
draturen des Antiphon und des Hippokrates, Teubner, 1907. 

* Even here we cannot be sure that the expressions are Hippocrates’ 
and not Eudemus'; éyypáóeiw is used for ‘inscribe’ in accordance with 
Aristotle’s usage and presumably Eudemus’, while Plato has évreívew. 

° For jmóxecra: cf. p. 58-17, 64-12, Rudio; for the use of the letters with 
the article only ef. 58, 14R; 02, 19R; for the construction rò ép’ GA 
or é$' od A cf. 58, GR; 60, 21R. Further, the use of torw (59, 5 Rudio) 
kclo8w (58, OR), mirrew ¿rl c. acc. (58, 12R) can be noted. 
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mathematical terms as Ajppa, à&topa, aitnpa, qpóracis, dvrictpédo, _ 
&kÜcais, and ovprépacpa we have only the testimony of post-Aris- 
totelian mathematicians, themselves so thoroughly influenced by 
the Aristotelian terminology that they cannot be considered 
reliable witnesses to a purely mathematical tradition of language. 
A further difficulty is the fact that Euclid, Archimedes, and 
Apollonius had but little occasion to put into writing certain 
terms for general mathematical procedures, such as ovuprépacpa, 
dvadvev, and ávrrpébev, although these terms were current in 
their times.” In much the same way, an orator will only inci- 
dentally, and as it were by accident, use the technieal language 
of rhetorie in a publie address. Much of the older terminology 
may have perished completely,? as Euclid was the standard for all 
later ages,? and his systematic and well organized terminology 
dispensed with much of what had been current before his time. 
It is obvious, for instance, that he avoids the word ópos, for term 
of an dvadoyia, which occurs in Plato and Aristotle,? but only 
once in the Elements; * that he prefers $yoópevos and érdpevos 
(antecedent and consequent) in the discussion of progressions 
to their equivalents ue(£ov and éAárrev;?? and there are indi- 


7 For dvddvous, dvadver and cuurépacue cf. s. vv. in Heiberg's index, vol. 
III of his edition of Archimedes; for dyrisrpopy cf. Apollonius, Conica, I, 
p. 284, 19, Heiberg. . 

€ The words évrelypw, for inscription, and wapareivw, for the Euclidean 
TapaBáXAe, occur to my knowledge only in Plato (Meno, 87a, Rep. 527a) 
and writers dependent on him (as Proclus, in Eucl. pp. 79-80). The 
expression égágouev (Sect. Can., Euclidis Opera, viii, p. 162, 3 and 164, 8 
[Menge-Heiberg]), to refer to a previous theorem, is found only once 
in Euclid’s Elements in an interpolated passage (Hlem., X, 10 [iii, 
p. 32, 15, Heib.]; cf. id. Prol. crit, V, Ixxxi). It may very well be 
of considerable antiquity, as it is easily connected with ga0juara in 
the sense of mathematics. Certain words, such as érepóuykes, Bóufos, 
and rpaTé(ior, occur but once in Euclid (cf. Heiberg, Math. eu. Ar., p. 11). 

? For Apollonius cf. T. L. Heath, Apollonius of Perga, p. xcv. The 
dependence of Archimedes is shown, among other things, by his exact 
agreement with Euclid in the terminology of proportion. 

*° Aristotle, E. N. 1131b5 ff.; Plato, PAileb. 17c11 (applied to music). 

uy, def. 8. 

12 In discussing geometric progressions Euclid often uses concomi- 
tantly two sets of designations to distinguish the terms: pelfwy and 
Ehdrrwy, and #yovmevos and émóueros. As his phrase is (Hlem., VII, 21, 
24, 30, 34; VIII, 1, 4, 8, 21) 8 re melfwr ray ueltova kal 6 éddrrwy TÓV 
éA&rrora, TovrécTiw & Te Hyoupevos Toy dryobuevov Kal ò émóuevos TÒV émópevov, 
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eations that Adyos (in the sense of ratio) has been substituted, 
most probably by some predecessor, for àiíergua, which does not 
occur in this sense in the Elements." 

Aristotle's terminology, as has been recognized,’* was in part 


it is likely that jyyoduevos, and émóuevos are meant to explain nueiiev and 
éxdrrwy (which are strictly after all subject to misapprehension, as 
* greater" and “smaller” might be taken to refer not to the two 
numbers in the same ratio, or Aéyos, but to the actual size of numbers 
anywhere in the dvadoyla). Melfey and éAárrwov, then, as requiring 
explanation, would be the older terms, and this presumption is con- 
firmed by the fact that iyovmevos and émóuevos are sometimes used alone, 
as being the more natural terms (IX, 12, 16, 17, 19, 36). 1n the theorem 
to which these words refer, however (VII, 20), welfwy and éAdcowy are 
used alone, as it was no doubt evident from the proof what was meant. 
Further in the theory of alternate and inverse ratio (Euel. EL, V, 
def. 12 and 13) antecedent and consequent are more convenient terms than 
pei(ov and édarror. 

1?! Ardornua and épos were used in the descriptions of intervals in 
music (Plato, Philebus, l17c11; Aristoxenus, Harm., 70, 25 [Marquard]). 
In Archytas, fr. 2 we have pefdrwy pov didorgua (p. 335, 4 and 12 
[Diels]) used generally to cover all three progressions. The term for 
ratio in Aristotle is Aóyos (E. N. 11312331). In case 0iáergua was the 
older word (as the presence of such a term as Spos, literally “ boundary 
Stone "—tó mark off the distances-—would suggest), and Adyos was later 
substituted for it, we should have an explanation of the origin of the 
phrase Surkaclwy Xóyos used by Euclid (Hlem., V, def. 9; cf. def. 10; 
VI, 20; X, 9). Taking a geometrical progression represented by equal 
distances (d:acrjuara) between points representing the terms (ópoi), 
we should find that by doubling the distance we obtained a duplicate 
ratio, that is, a^: b? instead of a: b. The ratio a?: b? would be a 
DOurAácio» ddoernua, then, and by substitution of Aóyos, a durkaclwy Aóyos. 
That with the word Adyos alone, unaccompanied by any notion of distance, 
we should not obtain such a meaning for “double ratio," appears from 
the fact that dirAdews Aóyos actually does occur in a different sense, 
and that it was to distinguish the two uses that the form 8wrAacíe» was 
introduced (cf. Sir T. L. Heath, Zhe Thirteen Books of Euclid's Elements, 
ID, 133). Cf. also Paul Tannery in Bibl, Math. 3, Folge 3 (1902), pp. 
162 ff. It was perhaps through a rpurAáctov 8táo rua that Hippocrates 
conceived the idea of reducing the problem of duplication of the cube 
to that of finding two middle proportionals between a given line and 
its double. Here the proportion would be a:x::x:y::y:2a, and 
28:8 is the “triple distance” of x:a, or x?: a9. Then x? equals 2a%, 
and x is the side of the cube whose volume is twice that of the cube 
whose side is a. 

*5 Diels, Hlemenium, p. 20. 
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developed in the Academy. But the Academy produced several 
mathematicians of-importance,** and its members. must have 
used mathematical terminology either traditional or devised 
in part by themselves.**. The difficulty then arises, for words 
traceable in a mathematical sense to the Academy and in a 
dialectical sense to Aristotle,-as to which is the original 
meaning; and it is usually extremely difficult to decide, as in the 
frequent absence of external evidence the origin of the term 
‘must be determined by its own superior applicability to the one 
field or the other. 
— The words évddvais, àvaAsew, and dévadurud are almost certainly 
of mathematical origin, as was recognized long ago.* In E. N. 
1112b20 the mathematical connection of the word is clear: 6 yàp 
BovAevópevos čoixe Üqrév kal dvadvew ròv eloquévov rpórov (i. e. as 
described tb., 15, working back from the result aimed at) orep 
Sidypappa.”? The analysis as described here corresponds to the 
description of mathematical analysis given by Pappus.** Proclus 
attributes the discovery of this procedure to Plato. 


1 Theudius of Magnesia is supposed to have written the text-book of 
the Academy (Sir T. L. Heath, op. cit., I°, p. 117), and Menaechmus 
is supposed to have been the first to deal with the conic sections (the 
fragments have been collected by M. C. P. Schmidt in Philologus, 
XXXII (1884), pp. 72-81). z . 

15 Cf. Heiberg, op. cit., who believed that it was through Plato’s 
influence that onpeiov was finally substituted for erveywó (p. 8). 

te Blaneanus, Aristotelis loca mathematica, p. 35 f. (Bologna, 1615), 
suggested the mathematical derivation and is followed by Waitz 
(Organon, I, p. 366), and F. Solmsen, Die Entwicklung der aristotelischen 
Logik und Rhetorik, p. 123 and n. 2. Of. Susemihl and ‘Hicks, The 
Politics of Aristotle, note on 1252218. ; 

"CE Soph. El. 175226 ff. cupBatver Sé wore kabdrep év ois E 
Kal yàp éket dvadtcarres évlore cuvOeivar wad Ee . . . for the 
mathematical connection of the word. 

18 Pappus, Collect., VII (vol. 2, p. 634 Hultsch) : áváAveus rolvuy éorty 000s dard 
TOU fnroupévou ws ópoXo'yovuévov dia rv é£2s dxohovdwy éri re duodoyotuevor cuv- 
0éce dv uàyp yap T dvadtce: rò fyroúpevoy ws yeyouds brobduevor rå é£ ob. Tobre 
cupBalver cxorovpeda kal máXw ékelyov TÒ rponyouuevor, Éws dy olr«s dvarodltorres 
Kararrhowper els re ray 105 "yvopugouévov 1) rát ápyfs éxóvrev. Cf. F. M. 
Cornford's excellent discussion of this passage in “Mathematics and 
Dialectic in the Republic VI-VII,” Mind, XLI (1932), pp. 46 £f. 

19 Op. oit. 211, 21 (ué8o00s-43j da cs dvadtcews) Fv kal 6 YlAdrow ds 
$aciw AecÜáuavrt wapadédwxev, Whether Plato actually discovered it or 
not, we may be fairly certain it was used by Leodamas. 
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In the game of Socratic debate as practiced in the Academy, 
it was the custom to set up a statement, such as “pleasure is 
good," called ĝécıis or wpéBdnpa,” which was attacked by one 
party, the questioner, and defended by the respondent. The 
Topics is a handbook for this kind of dialectic, and the point of 
view of the dialectician is always taken into account in the 
Prior Analytics. It is clear that the questioner would have to 
discover his arguments by a method exactly parallel to that of 
analysis in geometry: he would have to take the conclusion he 
wished to establish and work back from it until he reached a 
group of premises he felt sure would be acceptable to his inter- 
locutor. 

Such would perhaps be the most natural explanation of 
dvdAvois and dvaAduriuxd as used of the syllogism, and no doubt 
this sense was present in Aristotle’s mind as he worked out his 
doctrine, but the actual usage of the word in the Analytics is 
somewhat different. 

The passage from 46b38 to 51b5 of the first book of the Prior 
Analytics, where ávíAvots is discussed, is introduced with the fol- 
lowing words: “ Itis clear from the foregoing what the elements 
of demonstrations are and why, and further what things we 
must consider in the case of each mpóßàņpa (i. e. thesis [or 
conclusion] determined in quantity and quality); it remains 
to say how we shall reduce (àváfouev == ávaAÓcopev) Teasonings 
to the aforementioned figures, for this part of our investigation 
still remains to be treated. For, if we should both understand 
the way syllogisms come into being, and should be able to dis- 


20 Topics, 120b18; cf. 104b7, 104b35. The reasons for believing that 
the dialectical game was practised in the Academy are (1) Plato’s 
interest in the procedure and (2) the presence of many titles dealing 
with dialectics in the works of Xenocrates and Aristotle (for Xenocrates 
ef. Diog. Laert., IV, 18: Avows ray mept robs Adyous t; Adcers a'B'; Oécewy 
Pipra kuy’; ris wept rd Siadréyeo@ar mpayparelas BiBMa, i, papu’; for 
Aristotle we have in the Topics a dialectician’s handbook, or a réxr»y 
diadexrixy, and among the lost works such titles as troprjpara èrixepn- 
patina y” (D. L., V, 23), «reply éperücews kal dmwoxploews a'8' (D. L., V, 
23), 0éces érixeipguamikal xe’, doers Epwrikal 5’, 0éoeis pikal B', Béoes 
wept puxis a^ (D. L., V, 24), to go no further. The game as presented 
in the Topics must have centered in the Academy, as the works of 
Plato are everywhere touched upon. Cf. E, Hambruch, Logische Regeln 
der Platonischen Schule in der Aristotelischen Topik, Programm, Berlin, 
1904. 
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cover them (cf. the use of ebpíoko in rhetoric), and in addition 
should. (be able to) reduce reasonings that have already been 
made to the aforementioned figures, our initial purpose would 
be attained.” ? 

In these words Aristotle is proposing to take evAAoywpot as 
found and reduce them to the three syllogistic figures. He is 
here using the word ovAAoyopds loosely, for reasoning in general, 
and is probably referring especially to a method of taking an 
argument found in some philosophical or technical author and 
reducing it to a syllogism in one of the three figures. Similarly, 
the works entitled rporáses ?? probably contained collections of 
premises gathered from the writings of philosophers and the 
generally received opinions of mankind, for use as reference 
material in preparation for debates or as év8oéa to be discusssed 
and reconciled in a philosophical treatise.2* Jaeger has called 
attention to Aristotle’s recasting a passage of the Euthydemus 
into syllogistic form.?* 

The procedure recommended by Aristotle for the analysis of 
syllogisms is first to discover the two premises—supplying any 
that are lacking if necessary—and next to find the terms, that 


? As my rendering is more of a paraphrase than, a translation, I 
append the Greek: éx rlvwy né» ofv al dawodeltes yivovra: kal môs kal els ómota 
Brerréov kab txacrrov wpifdnya, pavepdv ék r&v clpguévev: mûs 8 dvdtouer rods 
guddoyio pods els rà mpoetpuuéva ox nara, Aexréoy Ay ely perà Taira‘ Nowrdy yap 
ért rotro ris cxépews, el yap tiv ve "yévecww rv avANoyugr Ocwpoigey kal Tob 
edploxey Exotuey. SUvautv, Ere dé robs "yeyevgpéyovs dvadvouser els TA wpoetpynuéva 
oxtpara, réhos dy Éxot d) é dpxis mpó8ecis. The zpóües:is is very much like 
that in Topics, lOlbll-13. We may compare Aristotle's yeyeynudvous . 
with the yeyerjo@w or 'yeyovére of analytical proof in mathematics: cf. 
Menaechmus ap. Eutoc. vol. III, p. 78, 16, Heiberg; Archimedes, vol. 
I, pp. 202, 10; 184, 5; 206; 24, Heiberg. 

Ci. D. L. ap. Rose, pp. 3-9, lines 34, 46, 47, 67; Hesychius, tb., 
pp. 11-18, lines 34, 38, 44; Ptolemy, ib., pp. 19-20, lines 63, 79, 80. 

The constant attention paid to dota is shown by the frequency 
of the verb doxei, which introduces them. (Cf. Bonitz, Index, 203a27-37.) 
This would make it probable that Aristotle had collections of these 
opinions ready to hand... .Cf. Topics, 105b12, éxdéyew 88 xoh (sc, ras 
Tporácets) kal èk ray yeypapuévwv Adywr, KTA. 

. ^^ Jaeger, Aristotle (English translation), p. 62: “... and since the 
words are not a plain citation from the Euthydemus, but a compression 
of Plato's exposition into several fairly long syllogisms. . . ." 
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which occurs twice being the middle, and the others being easily 
identifiable from their position in the conclusion.?? 

The analogy of this with mathematical “analysis” is clear: 
we have the reasoning, especially the conclusion,?° given: the 
problem is to find the syllogism which produced it. In this 
ease Aristotle is using dydAvow of passing from the conclusion 
to the principle from which it is deduced, and thus connecting 
the conclusion with its source, and not primarily of the process 
whereby the reasoning is retraced. He is justified in this 
modification by the meaning of the mathematical term itself, 
which is literally a “breaking-up.” ‘AvddAvow is used, for 
example, of breaking up figures into their elements in the De 
Generatione et Corruptione.2” This sense was transferred, by a 
metaphor common in mathematics,” from the figures to the 
proofs (both are called Owypáuuara), and dvadvew Sdidypappa 
might have.meant either to break a figure up into its parts or 
to divide a theorem into its premises or erojweia, starting from 
the figure or the theorem as a whole. 

From the general meaning of reducing reasoning to syllogistic 
form is derived the common meaning of reducing a syllogism in 
one figure to a syllogism in another.?? The procedure is anal- 
ogous in both cases: in the one we find the syllogism behind a 
piece of reasoning not expressed syllogistically; in the other we 
find the syllogisms in other figures behind reasoning expressed 
in a given figure, 

That Aristotle considered the conclusion as a starting point,*° 
as appears from his use of dvdAvors, is confirmed by his expression 
for begging the question—76 è ápxgs or èw dpyy aireicfar or 
airév. Some confusion has been caused in the interpretation of 


?5 An. Pr., I, chap. 32. 

26 Zudoyouds frequently occurs in the sense of cuprépaoya: cf. Bonitz, 
Indes, 712a9 f. 

37 3829823; cf. De Caelo, 3002811. Cf. Proclus, in Eucl. p. 382, 1-2 
xp" rolvvv eldévar be. wav ox pua evOdypauuor els rpiywva ádvaAera:. 

*8 Cf. the use of d:dypauua for theorem. (Cf. Ross on Ar., Met. B, 998325; 
Plato, Phaedo, 73b1; dtwyeypaupéver An, Pr. 46a8), ypáóew for geometri- 
cal proof (Topics, 158b30; Plato, Theacictus, 147d) and wevdoypadeiv 
for false geometrical reasoning. 

?? An Pr. 50b33, 51a2 f., 18, 22, 26, 32, 34, 38, 40f., b4. Cf. also An. 
Pr. 1, chap. 45. 

8° Cf. H. Maier, Die Syllogistik dcs Aristoteles, Il, pp. 157 ff. 
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Aristotle’s doctrine of petitio principit by a failure to distin- 
guish between the senses of àpyj. In the phrase in question 
ápy$ is not used as a “principle of knowledge” or demonstra- 
tion, but in the literal sense of “beginning.” The words rò èv 
àpxğ or èé ápys mean “ that with which we began,” that is, the 
apoBAnpa or question at issue,?! which is the same as the conclu- 
sion, and the whole phrase rò èé dpyqs aireiofa: means “ to 
postulate or take as premise the question at issue," that is, to 
use the conclusion as one of the premises from which it is to be 
deduced. The confusion of the meanings of ápyj is perhaps to 
be seen in the traditional Latin translation, petitio principii, 
and was doubtless furthered by the occurrence of both senses of 
dpy7 in Aristotle’s discussion of the fallacy in the Prior Analytics 
(64b35).°? The occurrence of the fuller form rò e£ ápyzjs xeipevov 
(Met. T, 1008b1f.) and ris ê ápxis Oécews (Top. 156218 cf. 
15928) shows that rò ¿£ àpy)s was the gars, or problem at issue 
(cf. T'op. 104b85), and is decisive in favor of this explanation, 
as is the fact that AapBdvew is often substituted for aireicGa:.* 
AapBdvev means “to take as premise" and indicates that the 
fallacy consists in the identity of the conclusion with a premise. 
The other interpretation would force one to take AcpBdvew as 
referring to the conclusion, besides involving a mistranslation of 
the common Greek phrase ¿£ dpyijs.** 

The phrase may well be of mathematical origin. In at least 
' one mathematically colored passage ?? Aristotle refers to the 


82 Of. Waitz, I, p. 429; Bonitz, Indez, 111b15 ff. That rò é£ dpxüs was 
synonymous with mpófA«ua can be seen from a comparison of Topics, 
162b34 aireicÜn, . .. rò êv ápxn with 163a9 airetra: rò mpóflAgua (cf. also 
An. Pr. 48a7 and 48b34). Cf. also Top. 163a24-27: . . . mpòs yap ékeivo 
(i.e. rò evjmrépacua) Bħérovres TÒ év dpxğ Aéyouev alreicOar. . . . 

3? For dpxal== premises ef. An. Pr. I, 43221. 

33 Of. Bonitz, Index, 111b10 ff. and especially 21-27. 

?5 Cf. Grote, Aristotle®, p. 176. Besides Grote, Prantl seems to mis- 
understand the phrase (Gesch. d. Logik, I, p. 311): Zunächst kómmt 
hiebei in Betracht die erschlichene Annahme des obersten Ausgangs- 
punktes (rò év dox alreic@ar), die sogenannte petitio principii. . 
Here “ Ausgangspunkt" seems to represent dpxy as premise; and al- 
though the idea read into the passage is correct, it is arrived at by & 
misinterpretation of the terminology.. 

85 Phys. 242b20. The theorem to which it refers is on pp. 242a15-242b19 
(interrupted by a long parenthetical statement from 242a31-b8), and 
the enunciation is found p. 242a15-20. Cf. also Topics, 163a10-13. 
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initial statement of what is to be proved, or enunciation, with 
these words, and similar expressions are also found in late 
mathematicians.** The absence of the phrase in early mathe- 
matical writings can to some extent be compensated for by 
pointing to the mathematical associations of the words aireicOat 
and Aap@dvew with which it is usually accompanied. Further, 
the expression presents a somewhat unphilosophical appearance,*’ 
as åpxý in the theory of demonstration would naturally be in 
the language of Plato and Aristotle the highest principle, or 
the premises. That the Academy was careful in its choice of 
technical terms can be seen from the substitution of Gedpyya for 
the older Sidypappa in the sense of theorem,” and from the 
objections to the term yewperpia in the Epinomis.? Again, 
“begging the question” was an extremely easy mistake to fall 
into when using the “ analytical” method of proof; and that 
mathematicians had classified the usual errors, and consequently 
this one, would seem plausible from the fact that Euclid in his 
yevddpia discussed the “ ways” of committing Bore ICA: para- 
logisms.*? 

Aristotle uses the word oro:xéioy in a sia thasaatindl sense, and 
in a logical or dialectical sense analogous to it.44 Mathe- 
matically, it is an elementary theorem; dialectically, an elemen- 
tary principle entering into many arguments. : 


86 Pappus, Collectio, vol. I, p. 246, 18, Hultsch: rovrov yap ëvros rò 
mpokeluevoy é£ ápx5s Selxvurar ... ; Eutocius, Comm. in lib. de sphaera 
et cylindro (vol. IIL of Heiberg’s Archimedes, p. 147, T) rd d£ ápxüs 
wpéprnua; cf, Euel, Fragm., vol. VIII, p. 280, 17, Heiberg. 

SUThat it was not coined by Aristotle appears from Top. 163220 f." 
e 2. Tpós yap éketvo (i.e. 7d cuprépacua) BAémovres TÒ év åpxğ Méyonev 
alretcba:, where XAéyouev points to a current usage of the phrase. 

3? Cf. Proclus, in Euel., p. 77, 16 f., Friedlein: oq 02» rv» maar ol 
pv wdvra Oewpipara kadety 25locay, ws ol wept Zereóourmov kal Audlvouoy, Tryos- 
Mero, Tais Oewpynrixais émiorhpats olkeiorépay elvat Tj» TOv Üetopyuárwy rpory'yo- 
pla» À Tù» r&v rpoBdnydrwr. To be sure, from this notice the term beópnpa 
appears as opposed to mpófikgua, not õidypauna, but Sidypapya disappears 
from mathematica] usage from this time on, being replaced by 6eópmua 
(clearly connected with the Platonic Gewpeiy and iBeiv of the Ideas) and 
Tp6BAnaa. 

3? 090d2. Cf. Plato, Rep. 527a. 

4? Proclus, in Eucl., p. 70, 11, Friedlein (Eucl, Frag. 3, Heiberg). 

* For the dialectical use ef. Top. 121bll, 123227, 1298222, 143213, 
148222, 151b18; for the mathematical Met. B 998220, Top. 158b35, 163b24, 
Diel's Elementum, pp. 26-28. 
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Proclus, probably, on the authority of Eudemus, says that 
Hippocrates of Chios and Leon wrote Xroweéa or Elements." 
Diels, I think rightly, argues that these titles cannot be used to 
date the mathematical use of croco. More valuable is the 
evidence that Menaechmus, a member of the Academy and a 
contemporary of Aristotle, knew of the mathematical use of 
G'rotxetoy.** 

The natural source of the dialectical use, where the word is 
equivalent to rézos,** would also be the Academy, and as the 
presence of the word xaAovcw. (1014b2) in the description of 
the dialectical use in Metaphysics A would indicate that the use 
in question was generally current, and therefore not specially 
Aristotle’s own, it may be said that the evidence points to the 
Academy as the source of both meanings. 

Zeuthen ** connects the mathematical use of ororyetov with the 
procedure of analysis, by which the parts of a mathematical 
proof are revealed, each of these parts being an element.*? As 
element then is best explained semantically by its connection 
with analysis, it is reasonable to suppose that the mathematical 
use is the source of the analogous use in logic. Further, a róros 
is a source for arguments, which the disputant obtains 
(wopilecOac) from it. A parallel usage is found in mathematics: 
just as we obtain (mopifeoda.) an argument from a dialectical 
TÓTOS OY OTOLXELOV 48 so do we get a TÓpiO pa, or corollary from a 
mathematical ororxeiov. 

The word aireiy was seen to be connected with the point of 
view of analysis in the phrase rò é& dpyis airetyv. A consideration 
of the derivation of aizjya in the sense of postulate throws some 
light on the phrase, and an examination of déwua on the use 


of airnya. 


+ Proclus, op. cit., p. 66 £. ` 44 Proclus, op. cit., p. 72, 23 ff. 

43 Elementum, p. 27. l 15 Cf. Aristotle, Rhet. 1396b22. 

48 Op. cit., p. 225: Den ved Analysen fundne Gruppe af enkelte 
Sætninger, eller snarere Beviserne for disse, udgør de JZlementer 
(ecroixeta), hvoraf den forelagte Sætning, eller snarere Beviset for 
denne, er sammensat, etc. Translation: “The group of simple proposi- 
tions found by the analysis, or rather the proofs of these, constitutes 
the elements (cro:yeta) of which the proposition under consideration, 
or rather its proof, is composed.” . 

47 Cf, Met. A 1014a35. 

“8 Cf. Top. 158b6, 22, 164b19, Rhet. I, 1356a1, ITT 1403b13. 
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Three uses of dfiwya and à£ can be distinguished in Aris- 
totle,*® the dialectical, the mathematical, and the metaphysical. 
The mathematical usage, as certain passages indicate,°° was not 
original with him, but taken from the mathematicians of his day. 
In this sense à&óparo are the xowd Or kowal dpxai*®* in mathe- 
‘matics, so called because they are common to the various branches 
of mathematies, as geometry and arithmetie, and are not con- 
fined to a single branch, as Euclid's airjuara are to geometry.?? 

Aristotle’s use of the term in the metaphysical or epistem- 
ological sense is derived from this usage. “A€éiwpa is defined 
(An. Pr. %2a13-18) as: qv (sc. duecov ápxiv ovdAdoyiorikyv) 
8 àváykg exe Tov órtoUv paðyoópevov (sc. Aéyw) délopas tore yàp 
évia TOtaUra* ToUTO yàp pddwor’ èm rots rorodtois eióÜagey Óvopa, Aéyay. 
* T call that immediate syllogistic principle which a man who is 
to learn anything at all must have (i.e. know previously) an 
axiom—for there are a few such principles—, that being the term 
we are most in the habit of using for such things." He has in 


4 A useful discussion of this word is to be found in Maier, Die 
Syllogistik des Aristoteles—hereafter referred to as Syllogistik—, II, 
1, p. 4, n. 2. 

59 Met. T 1005320: rà é» rois wadgyact kadovueva á£uopara. In Met. N 
1090236 (cf. 1090313) détwuara is loosely used for mathematical the- 
orems in general, arithmetical and geometrical. Plato uses d&# in two 
passages where he has mathematical principles in mind and may be 
playing on the word: ef. Rep. 510c2-dl: . . . wornordpevor brobécas abra 
avddva Aóryor . . . ëT, d£&ioUot wept abrOv Siddvac s avri Qavepóv ... , 52022 f.: 
. . . y ols TÒ Ev olov Úueis détatré éco Tw. 

51 Of. An. Post. I, chap. 10 and especially 76a41, b20. 

5? For the equation of d£uuara and kowá cf. An. Post. 76b14: rà 
Kotyà Aeyóueva ófiopara and H. Maier, Syllogistik, IT, 1, p. 400, n. 1. 
Heiberg (Mathematisches zu Aristoteles, p. 5) defends the authenticity 
of Euclid’s term xowal É»»owu. (== axioms) by pointing to Aristotle’s 
use of xo:wá, The distinction between Euclid's airuara and xoval évyora 
rests on this traditional mathematical distinction of “common” and 
“peculiar ” principles. The xoia Évvo:a. use the general neuter of the 
objects to which they apply, while the postulates apply without excep- 
tion to the peculiar matter of geometry: points, lines, angles, and 
figures. This circumstance no doubt explains the inclusion of the 
assumption (xow) čvvora, 7) that things congruent are equal among the 
kowal tvvorat, although it is pretty clear that it can only apply to the 
material of geometry: it does not mention explicitly points, lines, 
angles, or figures but is expressed with the neuter in the general 
language of the other axioms. 
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mind here the law of contradiction (implicitly called a&wpa in 
Met. T, 1005b33), which a man must have who knows anything: 
(Met. T, 1005b15 ff.) : qv yàp (se. ápxzv) dvdyen exew tov Sriovy 
éuviévra réyv Gyrwv, ToUro oUx brdGeots. 0 SE yvopífew ávaykatov Tø 
brioiy "yveopi£ovrt, Kal ğkev €xovra àvaykaiov. With the law of 
contradiction in gor: yap a rowtra Aristotle no doubt includes 
the law of the:excluded middle. The analogy of the philosopher 
and the mathematician is touched upon in Met. T, 1004a6; ** 
both deal with sciences that have branches arranged in order of 
priority, and it is very probably in accordance with this analogy 
that Aristotle applies á£íepa to his laws of contradiction and 
the excluded middle; for just as the axioms of mathematics 
apply to all its branches, so these laws apply to all the branches 
of ojoía.9* We may interpret his saying that he chooses the term 
déiwpa “because it is the term we are most in the habit of 
applying to such things” as a defense of what is, toʻa degree, 
an innovation. Similarly, xaAodpeva in rà & Tots paljpace 
Kadovdpeva áfópara (Met. T, 1005a20) points to the fact that 
these mathematical axioms correspond less to his definition than 
do the laws of contradiction and the excluded middle, which are 
axioms in the full and highest sense. Again in the phrase of 
the Posterior Analytics (76b14), cà kowà Aeyógeva aéudpara, 
Aeyópeva, no doubt is taken especially with xowd and emphasizes 
the point made explicit in the context, that these “ common 
axioms ” are not common absolutely, but xar àvaAoy(av, that is, 
when formulated so as to apply only to a particular subject 
matter, have an analogous relation to these matters, the axiom 
“when equal numbers are subtracted from equal numbers, the 
remaining numbers are equal” having a relation to arithmetic 
analogous to that which the axiom “ when equal magnitudes are 


53 Of. Met. T 1004a2-9: kal rocaiira uépn pirocodlas éorly brarep al otolac: 
gore üáva'ykato»v elval riya wpdrny kal éxouévgy abrOr, trdpye yap eos yévyn 
xov rò öv [xal Tò Év]* 840 xal al ériorfuat dxodoviodar rovras, čari "yàp 6 pAb- 
copos worep 6 pabnparixds Aeydueros’ kal yap airy Exe uépy, kal rpdry tis kal 
Seurépa éorly émruo rum kal Gras peths év rois uad nae. | 

5t Cf. Theophrastus’ definition ap. Themistius, Analyticorum Para-- 
phrasis, ed. Wallies, p. 7, 3-6: 6 yap Geddpaoros oÜrws dplterae Tò áflopa. 
dilupad ore Sbka ris dj uév èv rots duoryeréow, dav toa årò lav, 58 dmAOs dv 
&maci, olov T] karádaciw 1) ri» dmóQaci raira yap ka0áwep cúppura xal 
Kowa miget 
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subtracted from equal magnitudes, the remaining magnitudes 
are equal ” has to geometry. 

The third use, which is the source of the preceding two, is 
the dialectical. 'A&wepa is used of a premise °° and of a demand. 
for assent from the dialectical correspondent and is applied to 
the reductio ad absurdum, where it indicates the demand of the 
questioner that the respondent shall grant the contradictory of 
the conclusion he denies.** 

The source of the dialectical meaning, and through it of the 
others, is the common Greek use of á£oy in the sense of “deem 
fitting ? or “right” that a thing should be s0.55 The word as 


*5 An. Post. 76a37-76b1: feri © Gv xpdvrat ér rats ámoüeurukais emo rua. 
Tà uà» toa dxdorys émiorhuns Tà 68 kowá, kowà 06 kar! dvadoylay, émel xpijouióy 
ye cov dy TQ Ur0 Tij» éru fum "yévei, Wea név olov ypauphy eivat roravil, xal rd 
€000, kotwà, 8€ olov rà lea ard tswv àp ddédy, dre toa rà ourd, lkayóv 0 Ekacov 
Tobrwv Ócov dv TQ yéve Tabr yap srovjoe, nav ph karà vrávrov AáBy GAN él 
peye8 Qv uóvov, ri. 8 ápugrudj ir’ ápióyv. “Of the principles used in the 
demonstrative sciences are (1) those peculiar to each separate science, 
and (2) those which are common to several—I mean ‘common’ by 
analogy, since only that part of them which is in the subject matter 
of the science is used. Peculiar to a particular science are such 
principles as ‘a line is óf such a sort (i.e. the definition of line) ? and 
'straight (i.e. the definition of straight), while common to several 
are ‘if equals are subtracted from equals, the remainders are equal.’ 
That portion of these principles which is in the subject matter in ques- 
tion is sufficient for the needs of the science dealing with that subject 
matter; for its usefulness will be the same if it be formulated to apply not 
to everything, but to magnitudes alone (as in the case of the geometer) 
or.of numbers alone, in the-case of the arithmeticians.” Aristotle’s 
purpose in this passage is to show that the mathematician, unlike the 
philosopher, does not treat the xowd as xowd. Cf. Met. T, 1005a25. 

53 Aristotle, Topics, An. Pr., and An. Post. passim, e.g. Cf. H. Maier, 
Syllogistik, II, 1, p. 4, n. 2. 

"' Here délwza is nearly equivalent to á£íee:. For examples of this 
application ef. An. Pr. 62813, 16 f. (dgovv). For other applications of 
aia cf. Top. 151831, 151b32, 37. 

58 Cf. the Stoic explanation of their term délwua (== judgment) in 
Diogenes Laertius VII, 65: dówóuacrai 5$ rò dtlepga dmb ToU dkotcbat J 
áÜcreic0ni* ó yap Aéyov huépa éorlv, átioUv Soxet TÓ huépav elvac (here 
á£loby has acquired the connotation of applying to an affirmative proposi- 
tion); Ammonius in An. Pr. (Wallies), p. 26, 30-27, 2; Schol. in 
Euclid, vol. V, p. 112, 6 (Heib.); ib., p. 113, 19. Themistius gives an 
erroneous derivation (An. Post. Paraphr. [Wallies], p. 7, 6-8 after the 
definition given supra, p. 44, n. 54): 8 yap dmdds kal éri advrwr 3 ÜAws 
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used in dialectics could then be interpreted as “a deeming 
proper” by one of the parties that a subject should have a 
certain predicate, or that a certain proposition should be true, 
or finally, that the other party should grant a proposed statement, 
The latter interpretation is the most probable, and the word used 
in this connection is the source of the dialectical sense, as certain 
dialectical passages in Plato show.*? 

In dialectics dé is used only of the premises, the conclusion 
being proved, and not asked as a concession from the respon- 
dent.9 In the mathematical application, then, à£(ega would 
likewise have reference to the premises. But all the premises 
of a given theorem are the conclusions of previous theorems, 
and therefore proved, with the exception of the first principles, 
which are the premises par excellence, as they are not also 
conclusions, and thus the word would naturally come to apply 
to the first principles par excellence. Of these, some were 
definitions, some airjpara, and démpara would again designate 
especially those principles for which it was the only name, and 
thus acquire, from the dialectical usage, the mathematical sense 
of “ axiom.” 

Although the evidence is slight, the following arguments tend 
to show that airnpa and airo, as used in Aristotle’s logic, are of 
mathematical origin. 

Aira is often associated with dSej,% and the use of 38e. in 


émi ray Ópnoyevov rierat, rabrov dfioUue» kal éml rove, Aristotle, Ethica 
Eudemia A, 1218a28-80: Set 06 ... uh dwory pnbév drdoyws, à kal perà 
Aéyou micretoat oU går (where d£otv implies that there is no argument 
presented). Cf. Phys, 252224. 

5° Cf. Plato, Meno 93a2, where Anytus (the respondent) says: xai 
TOUTOUS (i. e. robs kaXoUs kd'yafoUs) dki wapa TO» TpoTépw» pabetr. . 
E. S. Thompson in his note on this passage cites as examples of á£uó 
with a proposition as object Gorg. 450cl, Phaedo 86d, Apol. 18d, Rep. 
610a, Polit. 262e. He translates did as “I expect you to grant" and 
compares the “mainly transatlantic " use of “I claim.” 

°° So the á£íega of the reductio ad absurdum is not proved—as it 
might have been with the help of the law of contradiction and the ex- 
cluded middle—but asked as an évdcfov. It would have taken the 
dialectician too far afield to have brought in the law: how far can be 
judged from the analysis of the reductio ad absurdum given in Maier, 
Syllogistik, II, 2, pp. 125 f. 

^: Cf. Hdt., IX, 109: duces poe rò dv oe alrjow; I, 90: alréo õbriw djvriva 
Bovreal ror yeréoOar; VITI, 112: ef wh Sdoover rò alredpevov; Xen., Cyr., V, 
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mathematics is well established.9? Further, air and airotpa: are 


with few exceptions in Aristotle confined to the expression 76 
63 


èf dpxis airév. 

The procedure indicated by this phrase is applicable to mathe- 
matics, and in his discussion of it Aristotle uses mathematical 
illustrations.** The practical restriction of the word to this 
expression would indicate that it was traditional; and the only 
source for which there is any evidence is mathematics. Again, 
Euclid's sense of atrnpa is not Aristotle’s, an indication that there 
was an independent mathematical tradition for the word. In 
Euclid the xowai Évvow are principles common. to arithmetic as 
well as geometry, and are synonymous with délwpa as used by the 
mathematicians of Aristotle’s time, while the airjpara deal 
with points, lines, and angles, the peculiar province of geometry. 
The distinction between the xowwai évvoat and airjpara of Euclid 
is then the same as Aristotle’s distinction between xowaí and 
(Qua, dpyai.®? As Aristotle’s definition of a/rgua does not agree 


5, 21: grad oe Sodval uo; Hell, V, 4, 11: čõorav à jov; Oyr., VIII, 7, 3: 
alrotpat © vus orar; Hipp., 1, 1: xpi) aircicÓnc 8cos . . . Sddvar. . . 5 
Symp., 4, 47: alrotvra: rods Geobs ... r&yaðà .. . dddvac;. cf. ib., 8, 15: 
Anab., II, 3, 18: alrjcacOat Soval por roscar Duas els rhv 'EXAá0a, Plato, 
Theat., 146d3: êv alrnOels modà Sldws, . 

62 Cf, Sir T. L. Heath, op. cit., 1°, pp. 132 f. 

9$ For rò é& dpxĝs alrety cf. pp. 40-41 supra.  Távavría airet»v occurs 
in Top. 163a14-28 but is replaced by ravrixelueva XauBávew in An. Pr., 
II, chap. 15. Aélrodua: occurs independently of these phrases in An. 
Post. 73a13, Top. 162227 and 31. The use of atrzuc has been generalized, 
however, and the word is currently used as a synonym of spóracis or 
premise, together with didorynua, iTó0ecw, ápx)?, Mjuua, épóruua and 
dfieua: cf. H. Maier, op. cit., IT, 1, p. 4, n. 2. 

?* Cf, An. Pr. 65a4-9, Top. 168a11-13. 

?5'The evidence is the use of etrgua and grýcĝw in Euclid, Elem., 
Postulata I (vol. I, p. 8, 6 and 7, Heiberg). 

99 Cf. p. 43 supra. 

* The seventh Common Notion (Euclid [ed. Heiberg], vol. I, p. 10, 10) 
Kal rà éjapuótorra én’ Anha (ca. dANjAois éorl would seem to be peculiar 
to geometry. It was probably included among the common motions 
because it contains no explicit mention of the subject matter peculiar 
to geometry: points, lines, and angles. It will be noticed that every 
postulate contains a mention of these, while every common notion 
(with the exception of the ninth, an interpolation) is expressed by 
means of the general neuter, as rà fca, rà hulog, rà Epappdtovra, 
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with the Euclidean usage, it is probable that Aristotle took the 
term from mathematics, and not the mathematicians from him, 
especially as åéíwpa, the correlative of airnya, is certainly a mathe- 
matical borrowing. We may suppose then that the mathematicians 
contemporaneous with Aristotle used déiwpna and afryya for kowat 
and lôu dpxai, and that when Aristotle took déiwua in the sense 
of a principle a pupil had to accept to know or learn anything, 
he also took its correlative afrnpa in the corresponding sense of 
a principle that a pupil did not, or even refused to, accept, 
and was perhaps confirmed in his choice by the current usage of 
the language, in. which d&oé implies that a request is thought 
fair and reasonable, while airé lacks such implication. 

The origin of alrnpa is to be sought in its connection with 
Siswps: it is a request for the granting of certain data for use in 
demonstration. Actually the first three airjzara in Euclid pos- 
tulate the possibility of certain constructions—of the connecting 
of two points by a straight line, of the production of a finite 
straight line continuously in a straight line, and of the con- 
struction of a circle with any point as center and any radius. 
In the theorems of the Hlements these postulates are referred 
to in sentences where the infinitive of the verb of the postulate 
becomes a passive imperative. Thus the second posulate runs: 
(aricOw) xai rerepacpévny ebÜciay karà tò ovveyès èm eùbelas ExBadrciv. 
In the Elemenis9*? we find such phrases as éxfiefujoÜo 4 AB 
(bcia). Similarly the Greek of the third postulate is (47/000) 
kat mavti Kévrpo kal &aorýparı KókXoy ypddeoGa:. In the Elements 
the phrase is xévrpo uiv TG A, 9iaorijpart 86 rë AB xixdos yeypádÜo 
ó BYA.”° The verb dyayev of the first postulate, however, is 
uniformly represented by éme£eóx0o, but the two words are nearly 
synonymous," and the slight variation need cause no difficulty. 


% An, Post. 76b30 f. 

9? Ejucl, Elem., I, 12, 26 éxBeBMjo0wcar én’ cófelas rais AA, AB ebGeiac al 
AE, BZ. Cf. I, 20, 7, I, 42, 9, I, 44, 14 (Heiberg). 

70 Eucl., Elem., I, 10, 19; 14, 1; 14, 23. 

™ The postulate is formulated as follows: grijc6w dd wavrds onuelov 
érl mà» onpeiov evOciay ypapuhyv d'yayeiv, while in the Elements the pro- 
cedure is expressed by such phrases as émefeóy0w dad ToU A onpelov èm 
Tò B onuetoy eb0cta jj AB (cf. Elem. vol. I, 12, 24; 12, 3; 20, 13; 24, 24 
[Heiberg1). "Hxéw, which we should have expected, is used chiefly of 
drawing a line parallel (Elem. vol. I, 88, 20; 90, 17; 102, 19) or 
perpendieular (vol. I, 36, 10; IV, 24, 17; 32, 4 and 10) to another, 
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All three postulates then can be said to point to an origin of 
airypa in the use of the imperative in mathematics.” 

An obvious objection to this explanation is that the fourth 
and fifth postulates are of a different kind, as was noticed by 
Geminus.”* The fourth postulates that all right angles are 
equal; the fifth that two straight lines extending outward on 
the same side of a straight line, and forming interior angles with 
it of less than two right angles, will meet on that side. Clearly, 
if two right angles are unequal, the sum of two right angles is 
not a constant, and it would follow that the postulate would 
not always be true. The fourth postulate is thus bound up with 
the fifth, and like the latter, is perhaps a post-Aristotelian 
addition.7* However that may be, the fourth and fifth are 
different enough in kind from the other three to justify the 
supposition that they are later additions to the tradition, perhaps 
dating from the time of Aristotle, and need not therefore stand 
in the way of interpreting airnya as originally indicating con- 
structions, or hypotheses expressed with the imperative, such as 
yeypád8o, čorw, or kcíoÜo, a meaning which the word has lost in 
both Aristotle and Euclid through its opposition to &£tepa. 

The same use of airnua is seen in rò ¿é dpyjs aireiy, if a mathe- 
matical origin is accepted. In the “problems” in Euclid the 
infinitive is always used—as e. g. evorjoacÜa, dyayeiv—depending 
„on && understood.'? The “begging” of the è dpyys is then 


that is, in such a way that it is not primarily drawn to connect two 
given points, but for some other purpose (cf. Hlem., vol. I, 146, 27; 
Aristotle, Meteor. 363b6). Perhaps dyayeiy was the older and more 
general expression (cf. Aristotle, Top. 101a16}—though the same dis- 
tinction between #x6w and émefe?x$co is observed by Aristotle (ef. for 
éwefevyGw Meteor. 373a10, 376a17, with 375b23, 376b23; for 4#xw Meteor. 
373a11, 363b6)—or perhaps expressions such as qr5o6w dad mavròs 
onuelov iml way onpeloy émteiyvucbar (cf. ypdderOa: in postulate 3) or 
émileU£a: (cf. ékBaAeiv in postulate 2) were avoided because it is really 
the two points that are “joined,” and not the straight line, which is 
properly the result of the joining. 

7? For airo connected with an imperative cf. Xen., Cyr., VIII, 7, 26: 
alrovwat . . . undels làéro; Plato, Theaet. 146d3: êv alrnéels voXAà Olüws 
(referring to elré, e3) ; Aristophanes, Vespac, 556 and Acharn., 476. 

72 Proclus, in Eucl., pp. 184, 6; 188, 5; 192, 5; cf. 182, 1-6 (Friedlein). 

74 T. L. Heath, The Thirteen Books of Euclid, I3, p. 102. 

78 Of. Euclid, Elem. i 1, 3; 9, 12 etc. 
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originally the assumption (by use of the appropriate verb in 
the imperative) of the actual construction the problem is 
to establish, or of a construction only possible if the former is 
valid. The use in the general sense of begging the question 
of a. phrase indicating construction is no doubt due to the 
familiar transference of the language of construction to actual 
demonstration.7¢ 

AapBdvw occurs in the arguments of Plato in a variety of 
applications, meaning to take a consideration in hand, instead 
of dismissing it," to lay hold of a property of a subject of 
investigation or problem, by. enquiry, or discover its formu- 
lation,'5 to acquire a piece of knowledge or opinion concerning 
a thing, or simply acquire knowledge,"? and to find and formulate 
a thing and bring it into the discussion.®° All these senses rest 
on the comparison of a mental proces to a “taking” or 
* grasping." 

That Aristotle had-a mathematical meaning in mind in using 
AapBdve of premises is clear from his frequent use of efc 9'— 
this form being extremely common in mathematics—*? and con- 
sequent. use of the perfects error ?? and eciAnppéeva. In Euclid 


te Cf. n. 28 supra and Plato, Rep. 427a. 

77 Plato, Polit, 28286 . . . evykpvrucgs . . . pópiov AdBwpev, ... Uca Jè 
Tüjs Staxpirixhs hy abTÓ0u., neÜopev asumarra. i “ 

18 Plato, Phaedrus 263b6 otxoty róv uéXkovra réxvqy.pyropixiy periévat 
"pórov uàp Sei raira 686 öınphobar kal elAndévac rive xapakrijpa ToU eldous, 
év Q re dvdyxn TÒ whijbos whavacbat kal év d pý. Plato, Theaet.208d6 ... 
Òs dpa Trà» Stadopay ékácrov dy AapBárvgs 4 rær Alo» Oudóépe, Aéyor .. . 
Asvm.... Plato, Polit. 297d3 Toióv8e r: Set ye Cynrety, où wrdvy civybes obde 
pdõrov dOeiy* buws phy wepdpeba Aafeiy airs. Plato, Phaedrus 246d... 
T» 0$ airlay , . . AdBwuer. Plato, Polit. 308b f., Phaedrus 265c. 

7? Plato, Soph. 238b7 . . . Ñ kal rj O:avolg 7d mapárav AdBo rà uÙ 
pra... xcpis àpi0uoD; Plato, Philebus 34d apérepoy Ért dalverar Nqirréov 
Griduplay elvar rl mór’ écrit kal rot ylyverat. Plato, Polit. 297b8 cw 
rowr» AaBdy émorhunv. Ib., 300e5 and 8 AaBeiv réxvyy (cf. ib., 802ab 
Ğyvorayv eld\ndérwv ... érisrnuny eldngdévar). 

5? Plato, Soph. 233d3 AdBwuev rolvuy capécrepdy ri mapábüevypa mepl 
rovruy, 

5 An. Pr. 26b8, 33240, 35a16, 37b24, 26b12, and passim. 

*? Euclid, Hlem., I, 34, 10; 168, 25; 172, 15; 186, 3; 194, 5; 200, 1; 
202, 10; 184, 10; II, 12, 10; 128, 7; 194, 20 ete. (Heiberg). Cf. Aristotle, 
Physics 233235, 235a18 f., 23820, 242b10, where eldjdfw occurs in 
theorems. 

33 Cf. An. Pr. 47b9, 47218 (erra) with Euclid, Elem., I, 200, 16; 
II, 180, 13. 
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two senses of eQvjóÓo can be distinguished; that of choosing an 
arbitrary figure or element of a figure, or number, and that of . 
obtaining a figure or element or number by processes already 
established, the principal examples being, for the first sense, the 
choosing of a point, for the second, the taking of the center of 
a circle.** Of these senses neither is parallel to Aristotle’s sense 
of taking a premiise of a certain quality or quantity, though the 
first is nearer it than the second.*® The identity of form, 
however, shows that he took the mathematical and logical senses 
of the word to be similar. 

The source of the technical use of Aapflávo for the “ taking ” 
of a premise is, however, not to be sought in mathematics, as the 
development of the usage of the word in this direction can be 
traced in Plato. 

w The meaning “ grasp " allows as object a proposition, as often 
‘in Plato, and thus the mathematical use of the word for 
assumption ” *" and “lemma ” ° and the logical use for “ take 
as premise ” are made possible. | 


5* For the choosing of a point cf. Euclid, Elem., I, 34, 10; 56, 7; 
76, 1; 178, 25; 184, 10; 190, 12; 200, 16 ete. (Heiberg); for the taking 
of the center cf. I, 168, 25; 172, 3; 174, 15; 186, 3; 194, 25; 200, 1; 

. 202, 10 ete. This use occurs only after the method for finding the, 

* center has been proved (I, 166, 14ff., bk. IIT, 1). In the fifth book 
the taking of any equal multiples whatever (ef. Heath, op. cit., II*, pp. 
143 f.) is, like the thoosing a, point, arbitrary (examples: II, 12, 2 
and 10; 14, 22; 22, 14; 180, 13), while the taking of a third proportional 
(II, 128, 7) or of the greatest common measure (II, 194, 20; 196, 19) 
or of the smallest numbers in à given ratio (II, 258; 10) are-all like 
the taking of the center of a circle in that they proceed after a method 
‘that has been previously demonstrated as valid. 

The word Aaugáve in these senses was no doubt originally opposed 
to didwut. In the one case the number or point was primitively thought 
of as given or assigned by the interlocutor, in the other as either ac- 
quired by a legitimate procedure or taken arbitrarily by the demonstrator. 

** Not all the cases of elAq@@w refer to the taking of a premise. Some 
refer to terms: cf. An. Pr. 26b8, 12 and passim. Here there is a great 
similarity with the “ taking" of arbitrary points. 

88 Theaet. 145e ob dtvapar Aafetp ikavõs wap’ paur, émw Tug Bri wore 
tuyxdver öv, Ib., 20002, Phil. 34d . . . mpdrepov Ere halverar Anwréov 
émibuplay elvai rl mór ieri kal rot ylyverat. 

87 As in Archimedes vol. II, 12, 6 f.; 262, 18 f.; 262, 8 and 22 (Heiberg). 

88 These two meanings are to be carefully distinguished: ef. Sir T. L. 
Heath, The Thirteen Books of Euclid, I°, p. 133, n. 2. 
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Aristotle and -Plato use-Aapfiáve for the gaining and formu- — 
lating of a point by investigation. .In the game of.question 
and answer, which is by its syllogistie procedure akin to phil- 
osophical or scientific enquiry, the * gains" or “ acquisitions ” 
are the propositions admitted by the respondent; in other words 
the premises, and it was natural that as Aaufléve is used of 
the philosophical and scientific procedure, it should. also be 
applied to the point gained in the dialectical game. In this 
acceptation Aapfjéve became tinged with the connotation of 
* taking " or “ receiving ” a proposition from the respondent, and 
a Mia. or “ acquisition” was a proposition so taken, that is, a 
premise.: Aapufjáve thus arrived at its Brun sense of “ take 
as premise." ?! 

Why then are not Aauflávo ind Ajppa used technically of: thi 
conclusion? For the conclusion is as much of an acquisition 
as the premises. The reason is that in both the Aristotelian 
and Platonic passages for the non-dialectical meaning, the ex- 
pressions Awrréoy and 8€ AapBdvew with a proposition as object- 
clause are used of a point that must be elucidated before the 
investigation in hand can proceed. ? AapBdvw, then, is here 
associated not with the simple gaining or acquisition or formu- 
lation of a point, but rather with the formulation of a point 


8° For Plato ef. n. 78 supra; for Aristotle ef. De Anima. 415214 f.: 
áva'ykatov è rà» uéAMovra wept robrwr ckéjiw moreicbat AaBety Exagroy 
airay rl éorw, ef oUros Tepi . ... vOv üAXw» émitnretv; 403a5; Phys. 
213b30, 219a2;, Meteor. 371bl1. 

?? For the reason why AauSdrvw is not technically used of the con- 
clusion cf. infra, and p. 46. 

s“ For the connotation of taking from the respondent, cf. A Post. 
7laT dpporepor yap (sc. of Aóryot ot re dia ovAXonyuruóv kal ol wept émraeyorytjs) 
Sia mpoyivwsrkopévwy ToiUrTat Tùy Dt0mckaMap, ol này. AauBávorres ws map 
£uriévrw», of à Üeivóvres rd Kka0óXov Gta rò hoy elvat rò Kal Exacrov. Top. 
154a25: Aafeiv mapà ray épwrwpévwy ras TowtÜTas mporáceis. . . . That 
this connotation is merely adventitious appears from An. Pr. 24a24: 
oU yap épwrg GrAAG Aap Baver ò dmoóbeuvimwv. 

°° Cf. Plato, Phaedrus 263b: otxoty rév péddopra réxvny propuh 
periévar mpõrov pèv Sel raUra 00g Sinpyobar, kal elAndévac rivad xapakripa 
Skarépov roð eldovs ... 3 Philebus 34d, 61a4: rò molvvr. TotoUro? dyaðòy 
ý ro. capes Ñ kal rwa réwop avrod Anwréop, ty’, Sep édéyomer, Sevrepeta 
bry dwoopey Exwper ; Aristotle, De Part. Animal, 661628: ka0óXov 6&8 xpewr 
TL AaPeiv, 0 kal ért rovrwy kai éml morir rev borepoy Aex6gaopévov toO 
xXphouov and the passages adduced in n. 89 supra. — 
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that is to be used for illuminating a given question. To discuss 
anything we must rely on certain knowledge previously acquired 
or possessed ; and with the subject of discussion in mind, we can 
often determine what that knowledge must be. There is a hypo- 
thetical necessity then to such knowledge, which is expressed 
by the forms Anrréov and Sei rAapBdver. This intermediary 
knowledge is often in the form of conclusions of syllogisms, and 
thus has the same form as the final proof we are seeking; but 
there is a profound difference in the attitude with which it is 
regarded by the demonstrator: it is a means, not an end, and 
must be got before he can ‘prove his point. 

In this way, perhaps, AapBdvw and Ajpya as used of apodeictic 
premises can best be explained; for in the syllogism, the knowl- 
edge used in proving the conclusion is contained in the 
premises.?? ' 

The use of Aguguo in mathematics can be similarly explained: 
it is used of a theorem that must be known before the theorem 
in hand can be proved, which, unlike the theorems which precede 
it, either is of little interest, or breaks the continuity of the 
work: in other words, it is a theorem whose purpose is merely 
to provide a premise for use in another demonstration. If 
AapBdve started from the meaning of “taking” a proposition 
from the respondent for use in a proof, or meant acquisition of 
a point, with no further connotation, it would be equally 
applicable to all premises, that is, to all the preceding theorems: 
as it is, its peculiar implication of hypothetical necessity for the 
investigation in hand renders it eminently suitable as a desig- 
nation for lemma. | 

Besides this application to premises and lemmas, is found 
another use for unproved assumptions in general?* Here the 
whole body of proof is contrasted with the AapPBavdueva, and not, 


°° The language of the Hpinomis approaches very closely to that of 
Aristotle, although a conscious use of the syllogism cannot be shown. 
Cf. 980e3: AdBuwper 59 roUTÓ ye, ws Pux wmpecBirepdy ori coparos. The 
language of this whole passage is that of proof: cf. dpxjy (981a3), ddmev 
(a2), bmrmpyuévor (a2), and émiBalverr (a4), which appears to be an 
echo of the ém/Sacrs of the Republic (511b) and refers to the hypotheses 
made. AauSdavw is used for “assume” also in 982e], 987d9. 

2s Cf. Archimedes I, 4, 22 Heib.: ypdgovra: rpGroy rà re dfubugaTa kal 
Trà Aaufavóueva els ras dmobeiteis abray (i. e. THY Oewpnudrwr cf. p. 2, 7); 
Aristotle, An. Post. 1653, 6, 7, 27. 
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as in the case of Ajppe, only the theorem to which the lemma 
is attached. 

The explanation given above connects the term closely with 
the analytical procedure; for having the conclusion in mind, we 
determine what premises are necessary for its establishment. 
Whether the term was actually taken from mathematical 
analysis must remain doubtful, in the present lack of evidence, 
though highly probable. ‘If the connection with analysis is 
accepted, the term belongs to the group comprising avdAvois, rò 
e€ dpxns aireiv, orotxeiov, and 0 eeu Setéat. 

The phrase ómep ee Sea all but universal in Huclid's 
Elements, occurs in Aristotle in the form 5 £e déa or 
avAXoyioacÓa. io indicate the question at issue.” Even if 
Heiberg ?? is right in suggesting that Euclid was the first to 
introduce the phrase, its occurrence in Aristotle would show 
that orally, at least, the phrase was older. It obvicusly depends 
on the analytic point of view. 

AiSwys is a natural correlative of AazBdvw, and it is natural 
to suppose that it too was derived from mathematics.*? But 
the dialectical use appears in Plate (Theaet. 166b6, Phaedo 88a2 
and 8,100b7,01) and is so natural in the sense of “I grant 
you ” *8 in Greek that there is no need to look to mathematics 
for its origin, especially as the mathematical use had become 
Specialized.?? 
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95 An. Pr. 46b19, 462333 (8 de: 0et£au) ; 46b12, 32 (8 de cvdrdoyleacbat). 
Compare also 462383, 46b21, 57b21 and 25, 662338, An. Post. 84531, 86219, 
8527, 8727, Top. 162b35, 16324, 7. 

°° Litterargeschichtliche Studien über Euklid, p. 30. 

| 97 For Aristotle's use of 8/ówp« in dialecties ef. Bonitz, Index, 194a30-35. 

9*5 C£, Lysias, IV, 5 avn’ Fv, el Bovera, éx8pós* Sldwus yap abr ToUro* 
ovdey yap diadéper. i 

° For the term ôeðopévov cf. Heath, op. cit., I°, p. 132. Of the 
definitions given in Marinus’ commentary on the Date (vol. VI, pp. 
234-256 of Heiberg-Menge’s edition of Euclid) one probably gives the 
original meaning (p. 236, 1-3) : xal rò ëv brobéoe: 58 map Tov mpofáNNorros 
éxridénevov Sedopévoy elval tives reypas. 
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Wiegand, Abh. Akad. Berlin, 1911, Anh. i, p. 50 — Haus- 
‘soullier, Rev. Phil., XLV (1921), pp. 51, 56; found at Didyma 
in 1910; date, 54/3 B.C. The following is Haussoullier’s 
text (p. 56): 
['E]|vi arepavyddp[ov MoXzayópov] 
ToU Aokípov, mpo] pyrevovros de | 
Zoróňos tov Mó[|oxov, ó xpe] 
TNS. ‘Kal tópodópos [Móoxos Xo] 

5 mOALOs Kai 6 broxpyo[Tys Piro | 
voin "AyBpovíkov kai oli ypappo]. 
rels kal ot veokópot kai oí K[aro:] 
KOŬYTES ÈV TOL lepiae Kai oi [7p ]ó [e] 
[xo] pot ta ejávocay Ka ère| ipn] 

10 gay eikóvt yparrit émixptou [Mov | 
caiov Awyvyrou tapiedcavT| a | 
ebocBis Kal dpéayra tows kat [à] 
KaLWS* ———————— KT’. ————— 


The remaining lines do not concern us here. Haussoullier made 
the restorations [MoXzeyópov] (1), [8] (2), Mé[oxov 6 ——] (3), 
[Mécxos] (4), [Mov]oaioy (10); and he emended the lapidary's 
repetition veoxópo, to [xp]|d[oxe]po. (8f.). But the restoration 
[xeyo|rys (8) was made by Hiller and adopted by Wiegand. 

These restorations are certain with the exceptions of [xpyjo]rns. 
(3) and [Méoxos] (4), which are to my mind very questionable. 
The former was apparently suggested by the title troypijerys in 
line 5; furthermore, as Wiegand points out (op. cit; p.51), - 
Hesychius (s. v.) defines ypjørys as 6 pávris. Haussoullier pro- 
posed Móoxos in line 4 on the basis of the inscription published 
in Rev. Phil. XLV (1921), p. 53. He assumed that xpiorns 
Kal b8poddpos was the title of one man, Moschus son of Sopolis 
(see also Haussoullier, Rev. Phil., XLIV [1920], p. 270). 

Now idpoddpos is a title found many times in other inscriptions 
of Didyma, and in them is always the title of the priestess of 
Artemis Pythia. 'That it is no different here, so that the name 
of a woman, daughter of Sopolis, is missing in line 4, is clear, 
I think, from a very similar inscription set up just thirteen years 
later (41/0 B. C.) : C. I. G., 2879 — Rev. Phil., XXVI (1902), 
p. 132: 
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[E]éxAgv [Eb]4[vé]pov rapı| eú ]car[ ra] 
émri orepavnddpov "Avrióxov A|ic |xtv| ov] 
Kal wapedpetoarvra Tijv mpwrny é&d| pn | 

vov ó rpodyrys Mooxteov “HAdaoriwvo[ s] 

D kai jj tdpoddpos Tpuddca "AsoAXoviov kal [ot] 
wept TÒ uayretov arávres Kat of TÒ lepòv [aro] 
KoUvres Kal of zpécxwpot éaeoávoc | av] 
kal ére(umoay eikóyi ypam ij, èrmixpúo | ex] 
Sixatootyys evexey kal eboeBeias. 


In both inscriptions the officials and populace of Didyma unite 
to honor a worthy treasurer, distinguished for righteousness and 
piety, with a crown and with a gilded and painted portrait. 

Moreover, comparison of the two inscriptions indicates that 
in the one before us we should read [ó mpopý]rys instead of 
[ó xpyo|rys, a title not found in the inscriptions of Didyma 
so far published. The presence of an tzoypyorns does not neces- 
sarily imply the presence of a ypjorns; for the title may have 
been used instead of bmompodwrws. In any case xpyorns should 
not be restored here. 

Therefore I suggest that the first four lines should read: 


l'E ]«i orehavnddp| ov MoAzayédpov | 

. tov Aoxipov, mpo| pytedovros 36] 
XowóMos rot Móloxov 6 zpody] > 
ms Kai <h> Vpoddpos [47) Setvad Xo] 


TÓÀL0S ————————— KTÀ. ———— 


` Since the prophets name appeared in ihe date-formula of the 


inscription, it was not necessary to repeat it after ó «podwjrgs. 
The omission of.the article before bĝpoġópos was an error of the 
lapidary; we have already noticed his carelessness in mentioning 
the veokópor twice. | : 

So, in the same year that Sopolis was prophet, his daughter, 
was hydrophor of Artemis Pythia. This was not unusual, as is 
shown e. g., by Anc. Gr. Ins. Br. Mus., 921a. 


II. 


Anc. Gr. Ins. Br. Mus., 922; found at. Didyma in 1857/8 ‘by 
C. T. Newton; date, ca. 50 A.D. The first four lines are badly 
mutilated. Lines 2-4 in the published text show: 
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. . OPHTHSAEYKIO - —— 
.. OSA. YKIOY. : El -2—- 
. NAKTS9$0STIA .. 7 Yl -—— 


The block is two feet wide. Many of the letters are not nearly 
so clear as represented here. 'The best reading that Hirschfeld 
could make from. this was: | 


rre] oprys Acéxio[s. . | 


tos Aeuxiov. ,€—- — —— 
| (— vie]e-odos allyl puts ?] 


Later Haussoullier (Rev. Phil., XXIII [1899], p. 319) sug- 
gested. abroérys avrerdyyeAtos io fll the space between Aevxiov and 
mavnyvpikós. 

But a better restoration. is ardea by the text of C. I: G. i 
2885 : "YSpodópos ^Apréjubos. IIvfígs Madia “Povdeiva varpós, Acvktov 
MaAíov Xuropytvov rpopyrov... .cámrov Aevxiov MaAMov “Pipyetvov... . 
See also Abh. Akad. Berlin, 1924, No. i, p. 19 (10): IIpodirgs 
Acókios Médto[s] Xeropvévos aj$|To]érgs eboefhjs. So the British 
Museum's inscription ean be filled out thus: s 


hte opyrys Aeókio| s Ma] 
Afos Ale] uxiov [“Pyy ]ei[vov] 
[ Saropveiv | os a [vq ] yv| pixds | 
The arrangement. of the names of father and son is like that in. 
Rev. Phil., XXI (19905 p. 39, and in Anc. Gr. Ins. Br. Mus., 


923b. 
When Hirschfeld, in his — À on the published text of . 


this inscription, suggested thàt the prophet of these lines might - - 


be related to Lucius Malius Saturninus, he did not see that the 
proper restoration was within his grasp.. i 


m JosgPE E. FoNTENROSRE. 
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FORESHADOWING AND SUSPENSE IN THE 
POSTHOMERICA OF QUINTUS OF SMYRNA. 


The Posthomerica of Quintus of Smyrna not only is an epic 
of considerable intrinsic merit, but is of especial interest in 
that it reproduces, in Homeric language and style, the contents 
of several of the lost Cyclic epics and thus serves to fill in the 
gap between the end of the Ziad and the beginning of the 
Odyssey. The poem is an ambitious production, comprising 
about 8,800 lines,” and has long been the subject of considerable 
study. Its dependence upon the Iliad and the Odyssey, its rela- 
tion to the Cyclic epics, its borrowings from Greek tragedy and 
Alexandrian poetry, and the possibility of borrowings from the 
. Aeneid have all been discussed in detail? The most recent 
treatment of Quintus and especially of his relation to Vergil is 
that by W. F. J. Knight, who believes that Quintus did not 
know Vergil,* and that both Quintus and Vergil were following 


1 Of. G. W. Paschal, A Study of Quintus of Smyrna (Chicago, 1904), 
pp. 63-67; W. N. Bates, ' Quintus of Smyrna and the Siege of Troy " in 
Classical Studies in honor of. John C. Rolfe (ed. by G. D. Hadzsits, 
Philadelphia, 1931), pp. 17-18. But cf. the adverse criticism in Ghrist- 
Schmid, Geschichte der Griechischen Litteratur, II, 2 (ed. 6, München, 
1924), p. 964: “Die Erzühlung ist ganz sehülerhaft, ohne Spannung 
und Leben, der Ausdruck, mit manchen kleinen Variationen, ebenso wie 
zahlreiche Einzelmotive aus Homer und Apollonios Rhodios geborgt, die 
Epitheta farblos und einfórmig, mit einem gewissen sentimentalen Zug, 
die Schilderung gelegentlich kleinlich bis zum Geschmacklosen.” 

*It is therefore about 3,000 lines longer than the Argonautica of 
Apollonius of Rhodes, and approximately 1,000 lines shorter than 
Vergil's Aeneid. 

3 0f. H. Koechly, Quinti Smyrnoei Posthomericorum Libri XIV 
(Leipzig, 1850), Prolegomena, pp. viii-xxxii; F. Kehmptzow, De Quinti 
Smyrnaei fontibus ac mythopoeia (Kiel, 1891); F. Noack, review of 
Kehmptzow in Gött. gelehrie Anzeigen, 1892, pp. 769-812; W. Kroll, 
“ Studien über die Komposition der Aeneis," Jahrb. f. cl. Philol., Supplb. 
XXVII (1902), pp. 161-169; Paschal, op. cit., pp. 68-82; P. Becker, 
“ Vergil und Quintus,” Rhein. Mus., LXVIII (1913), pp. 68-90; R. Heinze, 
Virgils epische Technik: (Leipzig, ed. 3, 1915), pp. 63-81; S. E. Bassett, 
“The Laoeoon Episode in Quintus Smyrnaeus," A. J. P., XLVI (1925), 
pp. 243-252; see also R. Keydell in Jahresbericht üb. d. Fortschr. d. Ki. 
Altertumsw., COXXX. (1931), pp. 60-80. 

* W. F. J. Knight, Vergil’s Troy (Oxford, 1932), p. 79: “The view 
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a common source which the former followed so closely that 
Vergil’s departures from this common source can be determined.” 

I do not wish primarily to reopen this much discussed problem 
of the relation of Quintus to Vergil. My purpose rather is to 
examine the manner in which Quintus foreshadows the later 
action of his narrative and the use which he makes of the ele- 
ments of suspense and surprise. In a recent work,9? I endeavored 
to analyze this technique as it appears in the fliad, the Odyssey, 
the Argonautica of Apollonius of Rhodes, and the Aeneid, and 
I pointed out that Vergil, while using the same devices that are 
found in Homer, differs considerably in his treatment of sus- 
pense, since he combines the Homeric suspense, depending pri- 
marily upon anticipation, with a more modern type of suspense, 
in which the reader remains in ignorance or uncertainty of the 
future. It will therefore be of some interest to examine Quintus’ 
use of foreshadowing and suspense and to compare his technique 
with that of the earlier epic poets. The results of this investi- 
gation will, I trust, throw some additional light upon the prob- 
lem of the relation of Quintus to Homer and Vergil. 


I. 


The various devices by which an epic poet may allude to the 
later action have elsewhere been described in detail.” Since with 


that they (i.e. Quintus and Tryphiodorus) are not directly dependent 
on Vergil, a view adopted principally by Koechly in 1850 and Heinze 
in 1901, is now almost certainly right." On the other hand, Kehmptzow, 
Noack, Paschal, and Becker believe that Quintus knew and imitated 
Vergil, and as recently as 1924 we find the following statement: “In 
welchem Umfang Quintus rémische Dichter (Vergilius, Ovidius, Seneca) 
benützt, ist schwer auszumachen,  Gesichert ist jetzt die Benützung 
des Vergilius" (Christ-Schmid, op. cit., p. 963). Cf. also Keydell, op. 
it., p. 75. 

5 Knight believes also that Tryphiodorus in his Sack of Ilios was 
following a source different from that used by Quintus and that the 
source of Tryphiodorus was used by Vergil also. He says (p. 80): 
* There seems to be only one solution of the problem: that there were 
two important poetie sources, one used by Vergil and Quintus, and the 
other by Vergil and Tryphiodorus.” For a brief note on Tryphiodorus, 
see below, p. 77, n. 70. 

9G. E. Duckworth, Foreshadowing amd Suspense in the Epics of 
Homer, Apollonius, and Vergil (Princeton, 1933). 

TOf. C. Kraut, Die epische Prolepsis, nachgewiesen in der Ilias 
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one exception the same types of announcement are used by 
Homer, Apollonius, and Vergil? one should expect to find all 
these types present in the Posthomerica. Such is not the case, 
however, and a brief analysis of the various categories used by 
Quintus will be necessary to introduce the more important dis- 
cussion of the manner in whieh Quintus uses these devices. 

Announcements of the future fall into three general cate- 
gories; forecasts made by the poet himself directly to the reader, 
statements made by the gods which give information to the 
reader and, less frequently, to the mortal characters, and, finally, 
allusions to: the later action which are made by the mortals. 
themselves. 

In the Posthomerica the forecasts of the- future which are 
made by the poet are very numerous—more numerous than the 
_ combined references to the future made both -by mortals and 
immortals. More than one-half of the announcements in this 
first-category consists of direct statements or hints by means of 
which Quintus arouses the reader’s interest in the coming action. 
Frequently he states that a certain individual went to’ his: last 
sleep, or entered his last battle. Such hints are vague and give 
no definite foreknowledge of the manner in which the fated 
outcome-is to be brought about. A brief forecast in which the 
poet gives more detailed information is found in Posthom. X, 
51-52: ` | 

7 yàp épedrev *Adckavdpos Oavéer Oat 
- Xepot Proxryra0 rovebpevos app’ aAdxou0. 


The motive of the scales appears in the description of the 
battle of Achilles and Memnon (IT, 540-541): 


(Tübingen, 1863) ; I. Wieniewski, “ La technique d'annoncer les événe- 
ments futurs chez Homére,” Hos, XXVII (1924), pp. 113-133; Duckworth, 
op. cit., pp. 5-27. 

8 See below, p. 61, n. 14. 

° Cf., e. g., Posthom. II, 161-162: BH 56 wpós ebvà» torariny. For other 
forecasts of this type, cf. I, 171-173; X, 209; XIT, 575; XIII, 27, All 
quotations and references are to Zimmermann’s edition of the Post- 
homerica (Leipzig, 1891). 

1? As in both the Homeric poems and the Argonautica of Apollonius, 
EwedrAe(v) (Fuere, Hueddov) appears very frequently in announcements 
of this type. Of. Posthom. I, 208, 391; III, 14, 17; IV, 58; VII, 524; 
VIII, 125; X, 51; XII, 244; XIV, 630. In XII, 48 ÉueAAe is used in 
connection with the prophetic thoughts of the seer Calchas. 
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"Epis & iQvve TáAavra 
è é 7 / 
vopivys drcyewd, rà Ò obkéri loa séXovro. 


This motive is used to give a forecast of the future in II. XXII, 
209-918 (cf. Il. VIII, 68-74) and is imitated by Vergil in 
Aen, XII, 725-727, but Vergil eharacteristically refrains from 
mentioning the name of victor and vanquished. Becker states 
that Quintus is here following Homer.? This is not quite the 
case, for, apart from the fact that the reference to the scales in 
the Posthomerica resembles more closely in its vagueness the 
Vergilian passage, there is no real foreshadowing in the passage 
in the Posthomerica; the death of Memnon occurs immediately 
after the mention of the seales.? The weighing of the fates in 
Il. XXII, 209-213 does foreshadow the outcome of the battle 
between Achilles and Hector. In Posthom. II, 507-518, how- 
ever, Quintus gives a forecast of the outcome that is similar in 
its effect to the Homeric passage; here the poet describes the 
two Fates that stood beside the warriors, one dark by the side 
of Memnon, one bright by Achilles.'* 

Another means by which the epic poet foreshadows a coming 
event is to state that the gods did or did not consent to the 
prayer of a mortal. Homer uses this dévice with great frequency ; 
it appears also in the Aeneid, but not in the Argonautica. 
Quintus gives us several instances of this type of foreshadow- 
ing.5 The most interesting passage (Posthom. IX, 23-29) is 
one very similar to Jl. XVI, 249-252 and to Aen. XI, 794-798, 


2 Op. cit., p. 73. Paschal (op. cit., p. 47} also calls ag reference 
to the scales “a Homerie touch.” 

7 Kehmptzow (op. cit., p. 60) thinks that Posthom. II, 540 f. do not 
refer to the fates of individual warriors, but to the outcome of the 
battle in a more general sense. : That this is unlikely is shown by the 
fact that the reference to the scales occurs just before the description 
of Memnon’s death. 

*8 Vergil] refers to the geminae pestes, the Dirae (Aen. XII, 845) 
just before the death of Turnus. Becker says (op. cit. p. 74): 
“ Homerische wie vergilische Züge sind schénstens vereinigt." 

14 This is the only type of announcement found in the Homeric poems 
and in the Acncid that is not used by Apollonius. 

15 Cf. Posthom, VII, 367-368; IX, 23-20; XI, 271-274; XII, 154; 
XIV, 120, 381-382.  Poseidon's consent in XIV, 620 to the prayer of 
Nauplius that all the Greeks may perish is qualified by the statement 
in 627-628 that a few escaped death. 
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in each of which the god likewise granis part of the prayer and 
denies part. | 
Quintus frequently alludes to the future by describing the 

ignorance of the characters concerning the futureJ9 A typical 
instance of this type of foreshadowing occurs in Posthom. III, 
250-251: | 

&s éjor' dkpáavrov icis &ros* obdé ri jj0y, 

Occoyv apetvovos àyüpós évaytiov éyyos évópa. 


As is the case in the Homeric poems and in the Argonautica, the 
epithet wjrios is often used by Quintus to express the blindness: 
of a person concerning his fate, as e.g. in Posihom. X, 229- 
381: " 

ynrin, 0v0 dp ébpdcoal? òv uópov* 7 yàp épcAXov 

kelvou dopOtpevoro Kat aðr Kipes ereaÜat 

fécovpuévos* Os ydp of éréxhwoev Atos Aloa. 


Passages such as these arouse the reader’s interest by hinting at 
the fate in store for the character. This is true also of the use 
of viros by Homer and Apollonius and of the corresponding use 
of infeliz, nescvus, demens, etc. by Vergil in the Aeneid. 

In two instances, however, Quintus departs from the practice 
of his predecessors. In X, 94-96 he refers to Galenus with the 
words: i 

viTtos* ovd ap’ éDpáccaÓ' éóy uópov* 1 yàp €peAXev 
écovpévos òÀćécobat tx’ apyadéou Toàépoto, 
arpiv Sdpov èk Ipispoto repikàvrà Sapa épeoOa:. 


and in XIII, 174-177 he speaks of Coroebus as follows: 


f 355 93 7 / A^ Y 3€ 
výnos, oùð dxóvgro yápov, dv etvex' tkave 
x8i£ós éri Tipudporo nów, kal vréaxer? "AxatoUs 
TAiov åy doa’ rë 9 od Geds éceréAcoccv 
Qvrepiy* Kijpes yàp érurpoégkav ÓAcÜpoy. 


The surprising feature of these two passages is the fact that 
they give no foreshadowing of the death of the two warriors. 
In each case the death has already been described when the 
výmos passage occurs. Quintus is here using the Homeric device 


15 E, g., Posthom. TI, 515: o006 re Kdjpas émoixouévas évógcav; cf. IV, 
100-102; XII, 565. 
17 Of, also I, 96, 184, 374; XIII, 20. 
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in an un-Homerie manner, and is striving to arouse, not antici- 
pation, but pity for the hero who has just met his fate. 

The second passage is of especial interest on account of its 
similarity to Aen. II, 342-346, in which Vergil refers to Coroe- 
bus with the following words: 


Illis ad Troiam forte diebus 
venerat insano Cassandrae incensus amore 
et gener auxilium Priamo Phrygibusque ferebat, 
infelix qui non sponsae praecepta furentis 
audierit. 


The similarity of this to the Coroebus reference in Posthom. 
XIII, 174-177 makes it clear that either Quintus is imitating 
Vergil, or that Vergil and Quintus go back to a common source. 
Vergil in this passage foreshadows the approaching death of 
Coroebus. This similarity in foreshadowing to the vimos pas-, 
sages in the earlier epics makes it probable that Vergil is here 
reproducing the passage as it occurred in his source, and Quintus 
therefore, in failing to use the passage for the purpose of fore- 
shadowing, is departing from the practice of the earlier poets. 
Thus whether the source of the Coroebus reference in the 
Posthomerica is the Aeneid or an earlier epic, we are fairly safe 
in assuming that Quintus is treating his material with con- 
siderable freedom.!? 

Another passage in which Quintus surprisingly fails to intro- 
duce foreshadowing occurs at VI, 184. He states that Priam 
and the Trojans entreated Eurypylus to overthrow the Greeks: 


€ Q3 £ 7 # 7 
0 8 UTEGXETO TOVTO TEAECOELY, 


One should expect at this point, on the basis of the Homeric 
technique, a vyrios passage referring to Hurypylus’ ignorance of 
his fate and foreshadowing, at least vaguely, his death at the 
hands of Neoptolemus. But such is not the case, and it is 
rather a striking omission, since the story of Eurypylus and 
Neoptolemus is one of the most important episodes in the Post- 
homerica, Quintus, in his treatment of this episode, makes a 
conscious effort to keep the reader in uncertainty of the outcome, 


18 This is one of several reasons which leads me to reject Knight’s 
theory (op. cit., p. 80) of the great similarity between Quintus and 
his source. See below, pp. 84 ff. 
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-and the lack of IOrosDROCNIUE at VI, 184 is p of this 
technique.?? 

, Similes are occasionally used b Quiubus to give a bai of 
the later action.?? Here too he follows the practice of the earlier 
epic poets. For example, in Posthom, VII, 545-550, Quintus 
. likens the Trojans when they are hard pressed by Neoptolemus to 
men who see above them a mountain torrent bringing death in 
its wake;?* in VIII, 28-33 Neoptolemus ‘rushes forth like the 
sun when accompanied by Sirius who, scatters grievous disease 
among mortals.*? 

In the general category of forecasts made by the poet himself 
-there is only one type of announcement that is not used by 
Quintus: The three earlier epic poets occasionally give fore- 
knowledge of the future by means of invocations. There is only 
one invocation in the Posthomerica (XII, 306-313) and this 
makes no reference to the later action, but serves merely to intro- 
- duce the list’ of warriors who entered the wooden horse.?* 

I shall not discuss in detail the various means by which both 
gods and mortals allude to and give information concerning 
the later action.2* In the Posthomerica the forecasts which are 
madé by the gods are very few in number. The immortals in 
Quintus are subordinate to Fate and their powers are limited.?* 
It is not surprising that the part they play in TOPEL USO NINE 


19 See below, pp. 81 ff. , 

20 Cf. Posthom. VII, 330-335, 359 -865, 464-471, 545-550; VIII, 28-33, 
39-44; XIII, 72-75. It is interesting to note that with one exception 
these similes all occur in VII and VIII which deal with the conflict of 
Neoptolemus and Eurypylus. Moreover, VII, 330-335 is used to give 
a wrong impression of the future—a type of false foreshadowing very 
effective under the circumstances. See below, p. 83. , 

?! K. A. E. Niemeyer (Ueber die Gleichnisse bei Quintus Smyrnacus, 
Zwickau, 1883, p. 13) compares Jl. V, 597, a simile of a man afraid to 
cross a river. The situation, however, is not similar, and there is no 
element of foreshadowing in the Homeric simile, 

?3 Cf. Il. XXII, 20-31; Argon. III, 956-959; Aen. X, 272-275. 

.3]n this respect it is similar to the invocations which introduce 
.eatalogues in the earlier epics; . ef. Il. II, 484-493; Aen. VII,.641-646, 
X, 163-165. 

24 For 2 Giageinention of the various seine: cf. Wieniewski, op. cit., 
pp. 117-121; Duckworth, op. cit., pp. 160-20. —— 

2 For a brief comparison of the gods in Homer and Quintus, ef. 
Paschal, op. cit., > PP- 40-43. - 
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the future is less than in the earlier epics. But, as Paschal 
says,2° “ Quintus has made an effort to preserve their Homeric 
character,” and the gods occasionally utter prophecies and pro- 
phetie statements *' and send prophetic signs or omens to mor- 
tals.28 Apart from this, however, the gods have no share in the 
announcements of the future. No foreshadowing is given in the 
form of promises,?? oaths, commands, ete. It is in the absence 
of forecasts made by the gods that Quintus departs in the most 
striking fashion from the practice of Homer, Apollonius, and 
Vergil. 

One important passage in the Posthomerica must be men- 
tioned in this connection. In X, 848-860 Hera and the Seasons 
discuss certain coming events. The passage is unusual in that 
the poet merely catalogues the topics discussed by the god- 
desses. There is mention of the later marriage of Deiphobus 
and Helen, the wrath of Helenus, his flight and capture, and 
the theft of the Palladium in accordance with his counsel. All 
these are events which take place before the fall of the city and 
which, therefore, should be described before XII. But, curiously 
enough, the events mentioned in this passage play no part in the 
later action. In othef words, as the poem now stands, the fore- 
shadowing in X, 343-360 is not fulfilled, and in this respect the 
passage is unique. There are no unfulfilled forecasts of such 
extent in Homer, Apollonius or Vergil. Why Quintus failed 
to include the fulfillment of this prophetic passage is difficult to 
say. Kehmptzow * believes that the events were described by 
Quintus and that a long passage has fallen out after XI. 
Paschal,? on the contrary, suggests that the lines in X “are 
probably only a summary of events which Quintus thought 
unwise to incorporate at length in a poem already growing too 


39 Op. cit., p. 41. 

27 Cf. IT, 167-172; III, 118-122, 613-615, 649-654. 

38 Cf I, 198-200; X, 265-207; XII, 11-20, 54-58, 503-520. 

2 Thetis’ promise in V, 123-127 to give the armor of Achilles serves 
merely to introduce the conflict between Odysseus and Ajax. 

?? The unfulfilled forecusts in the earlier poems are concerned only 
with the deaths of minor individuals; cf, Duckworth, op. cit., pp. 44, 45, 
n. 106. 

31 Op, cit., pp. 39-41. 

32 Op. cit., p. 11. See also Bassett, op. cit, p. 244, n. 1. 
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long." Such a procedure on the part of an epic poet would be 
very unusual, however, and Kehmptzow’s theory of a lacuna 
seems preferable in view of the references to Athena’s anger in 
XII, 38 and 377 ff, and to Deiphobus as Helens husband in 
XIII, 354 ff. These passages at least imply that Quintus had 
in mind the events which he forecasts in X, 343-360. 

In his use of forecasts made by the mortals, Quintus again 
departs somewhat from his epic predecessors. There are in the 
Posthomerica no solemn declarations, oaths, or vows which con- 
tain hints of the later action. On the other hand, there is con- 
siderable foreshadowing in the prophecies of seers ** and in the 
prophetic statements of dying heroes. The latter are especially 
interesting. The wounded Achilles tells the Trojans that they 
will not be able to escape destruction (III, 167-169) and Ma- 
chaon as he dies prophesies, the death of Eurypylus on the Tro- 
jan plain (VI, 426-428). Paschal ** compares this prediction 
to that of Patroclus in 77. XVI, 852-854. The words of Pa- 
troclus, however, as well as those of Hector in ZI. XXII, 356- 
960 give definite foreknowledge. ‘The prophecies of Achilles 
and Machaon in the Posthomerica are very vague, and in this 
respect resemble more closely the words of Orodes in Aen. X, 
739-741. 

Other devices by means of which the characters in the Post- 
homerica allude to the later action include promises, consent or 
refusal of a person to the request of another,?* and citation of 
announcements made at an earlier time.?? 


8 Of. VI, 59-67; IX, 325-332; XI, 137-141 (the words of a god 
masquerading as a seer give to the reader a more definite announcement 
of the future); XII, 11-20, 48-49, 51-60, 540-551 (the prophecy of 
Cassandra is not believed); XIII, 334-343. The statement of Helenus 
in VIII, 256-266 is not a prophecy but merely an exhortation resulting 
from the presence of Ares; it serves to introduce the renewed fighting 
and to that extent can be said to foreshadow the continued resistance 
of Troy. It hardly arouses suspense for the fate of Neoptolemus, since 
the reader has learned in VII, 367-368 that he will return home. 

31 Op. cit., pp. 54 f. 

35 In XII, 84-86 the refusal of Neoptolemos and Philoctetes to accede 
to the request of Odysseus gives no foreshadowing but serves merely 
for characterization. 

39 IV, 92-96 refer to a previously expressed plan of Thetis to hold 
the funeral games, but there has been no earlier mention of her desire. 

The omission is, however, not surprising, as the reference to Thetis 
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In addition to the types of foreshadowing discussed above, 
Homer, Apollonius, and Vergil look ahead in a more general way 
io the future by the use of certain devices such as wishes, 
threats, expressions of hope and fear, etc. Al] these are found 
in the Posthomerica, with the exception of foreshadowing by 
analogy. Quintus’ use of expressions of hope and fear, of con- 
fidence and despair is especially striking. Such expressions are 
very numerous,?? and more than one-third of them reflect hope or 
fear that is at variance with the real outcome. This portrayal of 
the emotions of the characters is very effective in that it often 
adds to the reader’s anticipation a touch of uncertainty con- 
cerning the future.?? 

Quintus thus omits many of the types of foreshadowing that 
were used by Homer, Apollonius, and Vergil, but he keeps the 
most important devices of his predecessors, especially those in 
which he himself alludes to the future action. It remains now 
to examine the manner in which Quintus has utilized these de- 
vices. Does he arouse suspense of anticipation such as is found 
in the Homeric poems, or does he strive to keep the reader in 
uncertainty in the Vergilian fashion? Is the reader aware of 
future events long before they occur, or is he left in ignorance 
of many events? 

II. 


Although the majority of the forecasts in the Posthomerica 
allude to the later action of the poem, several refer to events 
which take place after the close of the epic.*® ‘These all refer to 


serves merely to justify and motivate the games that are to be held. 
Likewise we are not told when Paris received the propheey mentioned 
in X, 263-264. In similar fashion, the promises in Od. X, 4831.; Aen. 
VIII, 530 f. and XI, 45 ff. were not mentioned at the time when they 
were made, but only later when the poet had need of them. 

?' Cf. Duckworth, op. cit., pp. 20-26. 

*$ T count 64 such expressions in the Posthomerica. The approximate 
totals for the other epies are: Iliad, 100; Odyssey, 60; Argonautica, 55; 
Aeneid, 30. In the frequeney of his use of such expressions Quintus 
thus follows the procedure of the poets of the earlier Greek epic. 

= Cf, Duckworth, op. cit, pp. 931f. For a more detailed discussion 
of this point, see “Suspense in Ancient Epic—an Explanation of 
Aeneid I1L," T. A. P. A. LXII (1931), pp. 124-140. 

é°This is true also of the epics of Homer, Apollonius, and Vergil; 
partieularly of the Iliad, with its numerous references to the death of 
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the fates of individual characters. Quintus.gives directly to the 
reader information concerning the fate-in store for Andromache 
(XIII, 290), Antiphus (VIII, 124-127), Scylaceus (X, 151- 
166) and Odysseus (XIV, 630-631). The prophecies and fore- 
bodings of the characters allude to the grief of Peleus when he 
shall learn of Achilles? death (III, 450-452, 480-489) and to 
Peleus’ approaching death (III, 613-615) ; to the future fate of 
Briseis (III, 569-573), Tecmessa (V, 560-564), Agamemnon 
(V, 470-475), and Aeneas (XIII, 334-343) ; *? and to the later 
marriage of Neoptolemus and Hermione (VI, 85-92; VII, 213- 
218). The only characters who have any foreknowledge or fore- 
boding of their fate are Briseis, Tecmessa, Neoptolemus, and 
Aeneas; the others are kept in ignorance of what the future holds 
in store for them. In this respect Quintus again differs from 
the technique of Homer, for in the Homeric epics the events 
lying outside the action of the poem itself are known to the 
mortal. characters. The Posthomerica, therefore, in its treat- 
ment of events which do not occur in the action of the epic, is 
similar to the Argonautica and the Aeneid, in each of which 
the reader has more foreknowledge of events of this type than 
have the characters. 

It is surprising to find that Quintus gives as much space to 
men like Antiphus and Scylaceus as he does to Agamemnon and 
Odysseus. In view of the important part which these two heroes - 
play in Greek epic and drama, one should expect much more 
foreshadowing of their later adventures. On the contrary, 
Quintus says merely that Odysseus is destined to suffer many 
woes because of Poseidon’s wrath (XIV, 630-631) and (in V, 
474-475) has Ajax express the following wish concerning 
Agamemnon: 

pn’? Š y àmýpov 
Abor éòv mori Sopa. JuXatÓpevós wep ikéaQau" 


Quintus apparently felt that such vague allusions were sufficient 


Achilles and to the fated fall of Troy, and of the Aeneid, with its 
descriptions of outstanding scenes of Roman history and of the greatness 
of Rome under Augustus. 

“ Cf. Od. II, 19-20. 

“Cf. also XI, 137-141 in which Apollo in the guise of Polymestor 
prophesies a long life for Aeneas and Eurymachus. 
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- to call to the reader’s mind the well-known accounts of Agamem- 
non’s death and the wanderings of Odysseus. 

The most interesting passage of foreshadowing beyond the 
bounds of the epic is Calchas? prophecy of the glorious future 
that awaits Aeneas and his descendants (XIII, 334-343) : 


“iaxyeo@’ Aivetao kar! ipGipoto Kapyvov 
BddAovres orovóevra BEAn Kat Aoiyia Sovpa* 
Tov yap Üéodaróv ort Ücóv épixvder BovATg 
@ipBpw èr ebpupécÜpov axd ávÜow povra 
rev&épev lepdy daTv Kat écoopévowow dyyróv 
&yÜpérrow, aùròy St zoAvarmepécaat Bporoice 
Kotpavéew* êk Tov È yévos perómiobev dvdgeuw 
dxpts êr àyroAtqv c kal ákapárov Svaw jovs* 
kai pav of Gémis éori peréppevar áÜavároww, 
oUveka, 01) máis oriy eumdoxdpov “Adpodirns . . .” 
This is very different from the prophecy of Poseidon concerning 
Aeneas in Jl. XX, 800-308, and has been used as evidence that 
Quintus knew Vergil? It is true that the prophecy of Calchas 
in the Posthomerica reflects the spirit of Vergil’s Aeneid, but we 
need not be surprised to find that a poet of the late Empire 
refers to Rome and the descendants of Aeneas in these terms. 
If we find many other similarities between Quintus and Vergil, 
this passage may be used as corroborative evidence, but in itself 
it is not conclusive. | 
II. 


We turn now to a diseussion of the manner in which Quintus 
foreshadows the events that take place within the poem itself.** 
Most of the forecasts allude to the fate that is destined to come 
upon individual characters, such as Penthesilea, Memnon, Achil- 
les, Ajax, Eurypylus, and Paris. In only two cases, however, do 
the characters have any foreknowledge of their own fate. Achil- 
les has been forewarned by his mother of his death at the hands 
of Apollo (III, 78-82),55 and Paris when wounded goes to 


*? Kehmptzow, op. cit., p. 53. 

^ For an outline of the Posthomerica, cf. Bates, op. cit., pp. 2-13; 
Paschal, op. cit., pp. 45-63; the latter contains numerous cross-references 
to the Homeric poems, 

55 Cf, Il. XXI, 277-278. In Il. XIX, 416-417 and XXII, 358-300 
Achiles is to meet his death at the hands of Apollo and Paris. 
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Oenone since he can escape death only by her hands, if at all 
(X, 261-263). Moreover, the reader learns.of the foreknowledge 
of Achilles and Paris only after they have been wounded and 
are near death. In other words, Quintus consistently portrays 
the characters as ignorant of the future and regularly gives to 
the reader a foreknowledge that is denied to them. As I have 
shown in the case of the earlier epics, the possession of such 
information by the reader makes for greater anticipation and 
more effective irony. Quintus is here following the practice of 
Homer, for in the Iliad no character has any foreknowledge of 
his fate, except in the case of Achilles whose death does not 
occur in the epic. 

One of the most striking features of Homer’s technique is the 
. manner in which the foreshadowing in both the [had and the 
Odyssey, vague at first, becomes increasingly definite, until, early 
in the second half of each poem, the foreshadowing culminates 
in a forecast of the remainder of the poem.** Much of the unity 
of the Homeric epics results from this development from vague 
foreshadowing to definite foreknowledge. There is nothing like 
this in the Posthomerica. The climax of Quintus’ epic is the 
. story of the wooden horse and the sack of Troy in XII and 
XIII, but the reader is given no definite june of this 
until the beginning of XII.  . 

There are frequent allusions to the fall of Troy throughout 
I-XI.“ The poet hints at or mentions the destruction of the 
city,** and similar allusions are found in various prophetic state- 
ments; +° the prophecy of Calchas that Troy will be taken in the 
tenth year is mentioned (VI, 61-63; cf. VIII, 472-477). The 
reader learns from these passages nothing beyond the fact that 
the city is doomed, for Quintus gives no foreknowledge of the 
manner in which the city will be captured. Still more vague 


Kehmptzow (op. cit., p. 3) cites Posthom. III, 78-82 as an illustration 
of Quintus’ freedom in his use of Homeric material. 

ta Cf. Duckworth, op. cit., pp. 38-40. 

*' In IV, 325-326 there is a reference to Epeius who built the wooden 
horse which is described as xakór» NC róni. The horse is not 
mentioned again until XII. 

49 I, 373-375; IV, 56-61; IX, 23-29; X, 153; XI, 271-274. 

*° Cf. the words of Hera (III, 118-122), Achilles (III, 167-169), and 
Calliope (III, 649-654). 
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are the occasional forebodings of the Trojans,” and the effect of 
such forebodings is partly nullified by the expressions of despair 
that are uttered from time to time by many of the Greek heroes."* 
After the death of Achilles the Trojans too are confident and 
think that the Greeks will flee (IV, 22-29, cf. X, 10-25). 

Thus Quintus not only keeps the foreshadowing of the climax 
of his narrative very vague; but, what is more interesting, he 
strives to counteract the effect of the reader’s foreknowledge of 
the fall of Troy by making him share the uncertainty of the 
Greeks who disregard the prophecies which they have received 
at an earlier time. This latter feature of his technique is found 
in Homer, Apollonius, and Vergil.” Where Quintus departs 
from Homer is in his failure to give in detail any foreknowledge 
of the later part of his poem. The technique of Quintus, there- 
fore, tends to lessen the unity of the Posthomerica as a whole. 
It is a curious fact that in the Homeric epics, the unity of which 
has been stubbornly denied for more than a century, foreshadow- 
ing is used to develop and unify the poems, while in the Post- 
homerica, undoubtedly the creation of one poet, there is no such 
striving for unity by the use of foreshadowing. 

Other instances in which Quintus foreshadows events that 
take place in later books are rare? The suicide of Ajax, son of 
Telamon, whose madness and death are described in V, is subtly 
implied by the poet when he says that it was not fated for the 


so Of. T, 15-17; II, 9-25, 88-90; X, 380-384. 

5: Cf, the words of Ajax (IIT, 446-449), Agamemnon (III, 494-503), 
Menelaus (V, 422-426), and Teucer (V, 509-512). The fears expressed 
by Diomedes in VII, 422-430 do not belong in this category as they 
‘are merely part of his exhortation to battle. The poet’s statement in 
VIII, 499-501 that the Greeks feared defeat has been criticized by 
Paschal (op. cit. p. 57) as a feeble imitation of the beginning of 
Iliad IX, where there is considerable reason for fear. The fear of the 
Greeks at the end of Posthom. VIII can, however, be justified. The aid 
of Ares and Zeus has given renewed courage to the Trojans; cf. VIII, 
265-266, 282-285, 443-460. Quintus may also have inserted VIII, 499- 
501 to counteract the effect of the reference to the prophecy of Calchas 
in VIII, 472-477, and to maintain the uncertainty concerning the out- 
come. There is a similar striving for suspense at the end of V (662-663). 

53 See above, p. 67, n. 39. 

58 For a discussion of the lack of foreshadowing in the Posthomerica, 
see below, pp. 79 ff. 
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. sword of an enemy to taste of the blood of Ajax (I, 566-567), 
and again (IV, 100-102) when the poet says that Ajax did not 
know that a grievous fate would come upon him after the 
games. This is foreshadowing in the truest sense of the word— 
alluding mysteriously to a coming event without giving infor- 
mation. The coming of Neoptolemus to the war in VII is fore- 
told by Hera in III, 118-122 and by the poet in IIT, 752-762 
(cf. IV, 169-170; VI, 64-67). It is important to notice'in this 
connection that Quintus withholds all mention of the fate of 
Neoptolemus. Paris meets his death in X; the only reference 
to it before X occurs in the threat of Ajax, III, 344-348." The 
reader receives hints also of the action in XIV, the departure 
of the Greeks and the death of Ajax, son of Oileus (IV, 56-61; 
VI, 523-524, XIII, 428-424). In addition to the references to 
the fall of Troy, the above are the only instances of foreshadow- 
ing which allude to action in the later books, and practically all 
the references are brief and vague, arousing curiosity rather 
than, anticipation. 3i 

When we turn to an examination of the individual books, we 
find that Quintus uses a very different technique. Instead of 
being sparing in his use of forecasts, he sows with a lavish band 
and again and again reminds the reader of the fate in store for 
a certain individual. One gains the impression that Quintus is 
blindly following what he believes to be the technique of earlier 
epic without realizing that foreshadowing, to be effective, must 
be more widely distributed and not concentrated merely in cer- 
tain episodes. 

Book I tells of the coming of Peuthosilon and of her death. 
The poet’s statement at the beginning (3-4) that the Trojans 
fear Achilles strikes the keynote of the book, for it is by the 
hand of Achilles that Penthesilea falls. Early in the book (30- 
92) the poet states that the Erinyes followed her; and, although 
the Trojans, and especially Priam, delight in her coming (63- 
84), the reader is warned of her fate with the words (96-97): 


vari, ovdé Te HÒN EUR HEMT? AUS. 
OOV VrépraTOs He évt POtonvope xd pun. 
5t There is a possible hint of his death in II, 144-145, if Paris is 


the son of Priam to whom the poet refers. 
55 This in general is true of Vergil also, as compared with Homer. 
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Andromache foresees Penthesilea’s death (100-104), as does 
Priam (198-202). But Quintus is not content with the antici- 
pation which he has created. Again and again he refers to 
Penthesilea’s folly and to the death that awaits her.°* Repeti- 
tion of foreshadowing for the purpose of increasing the reader’s 
expectancy was frequently used by the earlier epic poets," but 
never was it used to such an extent as here. Moreover, in the 
earlier epics, retardation was often coupled with repetition of 
foreshadowing, so that the anticipation was tempered by a delay 
in the fulfilment of the expected issue. There is one slight touch 
of retardation in the story of Penthesilea (380-382, cf. 388- 
395), and the fear of the Greeks (315-319) contributes a bit of 
uncertainty, but on the whole the foreshadowing in this episode 
fails to be effective because Quintus inartistically uses too much 
repetition within the short space of one book. 

Quintus uses practically the same technique in his treatment 
of the episode of Memnon in IJ. Again the poet states that the 
Trojans feared Achilles (5-8). There is no foreshadowing here, 
but the statement sets the tone of the book; Achilles will be vic- 
torious. Early in the book we are told (by Polydamas in 45-48) 
that Memnon is coming to his death. There is a touch of irony, 
therefore, in Priam’s hope that the Aethiopians may drive back 
the Greeks and burn their ships (107-110, cf. 127-130). Quintus 
then alludes several times to Memnon’s death,? but he is more 
successful here than in the episode of Penthesilea. Zeus speaks 
to the gods and says that many will be slain on each side and 
that the fates are relentless (167-172), but he does not give a 
definite forecast of the outcome of the conflict between Memnon 
and Achilles. The omission of a definite prophecy at this point 
is very effective. Quintus does not permit Zeus to give to the 
assembled gods a prophecy of the future such as he gives to 
the gods in the Homeric poems. The speech of Zeus in 167-172 
is in many respects similar to Jupiter's words in Aen. X, 107- 
113, although the latter passage is more successful in retarding 
the final issue and in keeping the reader in a mood of uncer- 
tainty. Dut that Quintus is striving to achieve somewhat the 


955 T, 131-137, 171-173, 203-204, 373-375, 388-395; ef. 569-572. 
9 Cf. Duckworth, op. cit., pp. 60-66. 
58 TT, 161-162, 360-302, 507-513. 
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same’ effect is indicated also by his statement in 490-491 that 
the conflict was equal, and by referring to the grief of the 
Nereids for Achilles as well as to the grief of Eos for Memnon 
(497-501).59 Again, even after the Fates are described as stand- 
ing by the side of the two warriors (507-513), Quintus retards 
the expected outcome by referring to the evenness of the con- 
flict (514-537). Quintus thus handles the story of Memnon’s 
death with considerably more skill than was the case in his 
foreshadowing of Penthesilea’s death.9? : 

Another instance of Quintus’ attempt to combine retardation 
with anticipation occurs in his account of the homeward voyage 
of the Greeks. XIV, 120 gives the general forecast of the con- 
tents of the last book: 


~ * t 
AN où act rarnp érl vóoroy Eveuce. 


In spite of this forecast, however, the prompt obedience of the 
Greeks to the demand of Achillés shade for the sacrifice of 
Polyxena gives rise to the hope that the threatened storm will be 
averted.” “The fears of Calchas (360 ff.) again remind the reader 
of the coming disaster, àlthough the Greeks have no knowledge 
of it. Their prayers for a safe return are mixed with the winds 
and float away with the clouds (381-382): 9? i 


. 5° The fact that the mother of Achilles apparently does not mourn 
for him along with the other Nereids might be construed as a hint that 
Achilles will be successful, but I doubt if it was so intended by Quintus. 

9? There is less repetition in the foreshadowing of the anger of Ajax 
and his suicide in V; in addition to the hints in I, 566-567 and IV, 
100-102, cf. V, 141-151, 321, 332. The hope expressed in V, 172-174 
heightens the tension but is not realized. Quintus’ treatment of the 
story of Paris in X is typical; Paris’ death is forecast in 51-52 and 
the reader is reminded of his fate in 209, 261-269. The inability of 
the doctors to heal Paris’ wound (cf. 260 f.) recalls the similar situation 
in Aen. XII, 400-407, but the Vergilian passage has an entirely 
different effect since it serves to arouse the fears of the reader concerning 
the fate of Aeneas. 

61 Cf. 327-328. When the first storm begins (247 ff.), the Greeks 
know exactly what to do and hasten to fulfill Achilles’ wish. They are 
justified, therefore, in expecting that the cessation of the storm in 
327-328 will be permanent, and the reader to some extent shares this 
hope. 

82 Cf. Posthom. VIXI, 10-11: GAAd of éXmwp? ui» Env  vaMbyrios aðpn | 
poii. 
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3 \ 065 7 , Ss 7 A 
edywAal 8° áyéuott plyev Kal ümóvpo0t vov 
parsing vedéeaot Kal zép. cvuppopéovro, 


This is very similar to the passage in which Vergil forecasts 
the tragic outcome of the expedition of Nisus and Euryalus 
(Aen. TX, 312-313) : 9? 


multa patri mandata dabat portanda; sed aurae 
omnia discerpunt et nubibus inrita donant. 


The joy with which the Greeks, ignorant of their fate, set sail 
(403-406) strikes even a deeper note of irony than Vergil’s 
reference to the Trojans as laeti (Aen. I, 85) just before the 
storm breaks. l 

In the Posthomerica the storm comes upon the Greeks at the 
instigation of Athena and the ship of Ajax is wrecked. This 
seems to be the fulfilment of the poets words in VI, 523-524 
(cf. XIII, 423-424), but the end is not yet. Quintus maintains 
the reader's interest by retarding the expected death of Ajax 
(XIV, 559-564). Moreover, Ajax remains undaunted and his 
words of confidence (565-567) help to make the final tragedy all 
the greater. At the climax of the Homeric epics both Achilles 
and Odysseus feel uncertainty and despair before they- achieve 
their final victories, and the reader's suspense is thereby height- 
ened; Ajax goes to his death boasting that he will escape it; in . 
this case the emotion of the reader is anticipation tinged with 
pity, not uncertainty as in the Homeric epics. | 

The most striking instance of repeated foreshadowing occurs in 


Quintus’ account of the wooden horse and the taking of Troy.-Up__... . 


to XII the capture of the city is foreshadowed only in a very 
vague fashion, but at the beginning of XII the reader learns 
how the city will be taken from the words of Calchas describing 
the omen of the hawk (11-20) and from the plans suggested by 
Odysseus (25-45) which finally meet the approval of all the 


*3 Of. also Aen. X, 652; XI, 795, 798. Od. VIII, 408f. is not a close 
parallel. <A. Cartault (L'Art de Virgile dans VEinéide, Paris, 1926, 
p. 698) says of Aen. IX, 312-313: “motif proverbial dans l'expression 
duquel Virgile s'est inspiré de Catulle.” Cf. Cat. LXIV, 142: Quae 
cuncta aerit discerpunt irrita venti. See also Cat. XXX, 9 f.; LXIV, 59; 
LXV, 17. 

95 See above, pp. 70 f. 
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other Greeks (cf. 100-103). 'The wooden horse will prove dis- 
astrous for the Trojans (48-49) and has the favor of the gods 
(51-60). Again and again as the narrative progresses Quintus 
reminds his reader both of the coming success of the treachery 
of the Greeks, and of the inability of the Trojans to ward off 
destruction from their city; Athena hearkens to the prayer of 
Epeius to bless the horse (154); Sinon is destined to complete 
his task (244-245) ; 9" the Trojans are blind to the omens that 
foretell the destruction of the city (521-524, cf. XIII, 19-20) ,99 
and likewise disregard Cassandra's prophecy (XII, 562-566) ; *' 
the horse is Avypés (571), and it is the last night of the Trojans 
(575). In this way the poet builds up foreboding for the great 
disaster and strives to develop an atmosphere of horror and 
despair. 

In addition to the numerous instances of foreshadowing in 
XII cited above, Quintus in three longer passages refers to the 
fated fall of the city. They are the description of the entrance 
of the wooden horse into the city (438-443), the unfavorable 
omens (503-520), and Cassandra’s prophecy (540-551). The 
first of these three passages is of especial interest and goes as 
follows: 

ds ot yé oit mpa wort arédww Epyoy “Exetod 
vavovoig poyéovrtes avelpvov. agi Ò dp’ abro 
moddov ênv otepéov épOndéa kóapov evro* — 
abroi 8 éoréyavro kápg péya 8 ğrvov abdol 
GAAnAots éxixexAopévov’ éyéXacoe 8  "Evvo 
Sepxopévy moAéuot kakóv TéXos, WóÜ. © "Hpn 
réprer’, "AÜnvat & érey7Gcev. ot 06 poddvtes 
dary wore oérepov peydAns Kpydenva wéAnos 
Avodpevot Avypóv imrov éoxyayov" ai 9. dAdAvEav 
Tpwiddes, &cat 86 repiaraddy eicopóoaat 
OdpBeov SBpipov épyov* 0 86 aduow Eexpude tipa. 


?5 Sinon's promise to return victorious or not at all (250-252) is a 
conventional boast and has no value as foreshadowing the outcome; 
cf. the similar words of Eurypylus (VI, 313-814). Such boasts dig 
merely the speaker's inability to foresee the future. 

oe Cf, the blindness of the suitors in the Odyssey (e.g. XX, 345 f.; 
XXII, 32f.). Vergil similarly describes the ignorance of the Trojans 
concerning the real meaning of the horse in Aen, II, 195-198, 244. 

°T Of. Aen. IT, 246-247. 
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There is a striking similarity between this passage and Aen. II, 
237-249; the horse is referred to in a similar fashion,®® and 
there is the same irony in the delight with which the Trojans 
receive the horse. The presence of verbal parallels is not so 
surprising as is the fact that the two poets are using in the 
same way repetition of foreshadowing, development of fore- 
boding, and irony resulting from the ignorance of the char- 
acters. Nowhere in Homer or Apollonius is anticipation built 
up through such a series of forecasts as it is in the foreshadow- 
ing of the fall-of Troy in the Aeneid and the Posthomerica."? 
The anticipation which Quintus creates in XII and XIII is 
unrelieved by any real touch of uncertainty. He says that the 
men in the horse sat midway between victory and death (XII, 
334-335, cf. 350-351) and the passage is somewhat effective in 
heightening the suspense, since it precedes most of the fore- 
shadowing in XII. Had Quintus so wished, he could have intro- 
duced an effective bit of suspense into a very tense moment in 
the climax of his narrative. In the Homerie epies both Achilles 
and Odysseus are overcome with doubt before their victories, 
and the suspense of the reader is appreciably heightened.” 
Quintus for a moment gives the impression of doing the same; 
he says that Sinon, when giving the signal, was afraid that the 


$8 Of. waza (Posthom. XII, 433, 443), Avypés Erros (441); fatalis 
machina (Aen. IT, 237), monstrum infelia (245). 

$9 Cf. Posthom. XII, 434-436, 441-443; Aen. II, 238-239. 

T9'Pryphiodorus in his short poem on the fall of Troy also makes 
great use of the devices of foreshadowing: invocation, simile, hints by 
the poet, statements of consent to prayers, references to the ignorance 
of characters, omens, prophecies, expressions of foresight, ete. Even 
more than Quintus, Tryphiodorus repeatedly refers to the fatal effect 
of the horse and to the downfall of the city. Cf. 58, 136-188 (words 
of Odysseus), 221, 228, 245-246, 304-357, 376-416 (prophecy of Cas- 
sandra), 417-418, 447, 452-453, 506-507 (the scales of Zeus; cf. above, 
pp- 60 f.), 533-538, 577-580, 613-615. Lines 304-337 are especially interest- 
ing in this connection, for they describe the taking of the horse into the 
city, the joy of the Trojans and their blindness to the coming disaster, 
the wreathing of the neck of the horse, the unfavorable omens that 
attend its entrance into the city. Lines 304-315 thus create the same 
anticipation and irony that are found in Aen. II, 237-249 and Posthom. 
XII, 433-443. 

7: Cf. Duckworth, op. cit. pp. 96 ff. See above p. 75. 
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Trojans might see the light and discover the plot (XIII, 24-26). 
But the following lines describe the successful giving of the 
signal, and. what might have been.an effective touch of uncer- 
tainty is at once destroyed. Quintus, therefore, differs decidedly 
from Homer’s. practice of combining uncertainty with anticipa- 
tion at the climax of the epic by means of the fears of the 
characters. 

Ás a result of the numerous references in the Posthomerica 
to the wooden horse and to the fated downfall of the city, the 
reader gains the impression that it is through no cowardice on 
the part of the Trojans that Troy is destroyed. Much has been 
written about Vergil’s innovations in his treatment of the theme 
of the Trojan war; since he was the first to narrate the events 
from the Trojan standpoint, he had to tell the story in such a 
way as to arouse sympathy for Aeneas and the Trojans, and to 
show that they were brave and noble even in the face of a defeat 
ordained by fate. Thus he introduced into Aeneid II many allu- 
sions to the treachery of the Greeks and to the hostility of the 
gods toward the Trojans.”* If, as Knight maintains,* Quintus 
and Vergil go back to the same source, a. source that Quintus 
follows closely, we are faced with a troublesome dilemma. It 
seems clear that Quintus, in spite of the fact that he tells the 
story from a Greek standpoint and makes Neoptolemus his hero, 
has many of the elements that serve to rehabilitate the Trojans 
and to ennoble them even in defeat.'? This similarity of spirit 
seems of considerably more weight than the presence in the ` 
two poems of numerous verbal parallels.'? If Quintus did fol- 
low a pre-Vergilian source, then we cannot attribute to Vergil 


72 The Greeks themselves imply that “Troy cannot be taken without 
the use of trickery; cf. XII, 8-10, 19-20, 74-83. 

78 Cf. Heinze, op. cit., pp. 5ff.; H. W. Prescott, The Development of 
Virgils Art (Chicago, 1927), 305 ff. * 

T4 Op. cit., pp. 79 ff. 

75 The two possible exceptions to this are the torture of Sinon (XII, 
365 ff.). and the description of the drunkenness of the Trojans (XIII, 
1ff., 27 ff.). Knight is wrong when he says that Vergil “ suppresses 
the recollection that the Trojans were drunk on their last night” 
(op. cit., p. 94) ; cf. Aen, II, 265. 

78 Cf. especially the parallel passages cited by Noack, op. cit. pp’ 
797 ft. 
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as his own innovation the treatment of the Trojans and the 
Greeks which we find in Aeneid II; on the other hand, if we 
are indebted to Vergil for the rehabilitation of the 'Trojans, 
then clearly we must admit, not only the possibility, but even 
the probability that Quintus (and Tryphiodorus as well) knew 
and imitated Vergil in many respects. 


IV. 


I have already implied that Quintus in many of his episodes 
fails to understand and appreciate properly the use and value of 
foreshadowing as it is found in the earlier epics, especially the 
Homeric epics.” This statement is misleading, however, unless 
we look on the other side of the picture. A complete analysis of 
Quintus’ use of foreshadowing and suspense must take into con: 
sideration the fact that Quintus is evidently striving for an 
effect very different,from that found in the Homeric épics. The 
most amazing feature of his technique is his failure to give te 
the reader in many instances any foreknowledge of the later 
action.”® In other words, Quintus arouses in the reader's mind, 
not the questions * When?" and “How?”, but the question 
* What?" in a manner that is most un-Homeric, and also very 
unlike anything found in the Argonautica. Only Vergil, in his 
withholding in III of many of the events that await Aeneas on 
his journey, and in his failure to give to the reader much fore- 
knowledge of the second half of the Aeneid, shows a technique 
similar to that which is found in the Posthomerica. 

The following may be cited as instances in which Quintus 
either gives no real foreknowledge of an episode until the episode 
actually begins, or else fails to foreshadow the outcome of an 
episode. 

1) There is no reference to Memnon until the beginning of 
IL, in which book is found the complete story of his coming to 
the war and his death. 

2) The death of Achilles is not foreshadowed until the be- 
ginning of III,'? shortly before he is slain. In other words, he 

"7 See above, p. 78. 

78 Cf, Duckworth, op. cit., pp. 100-115 for a discussion of the lack 


of foreshadowing in the Argonautica and especially in the Aeneid. 
79 TIT, 16-17, 43-44. 
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is killed too soon after the foreshadowing for the creation of 
effective anticipation. His death in III comes rather as a sudden 
surprise, especially after his victories over Penthesilea and 
Memnon. The contrast with Homer here is very striking, for 
the fated death of Achilles is an ever-recurring theme through- 
out the Zlad.®° 


3) There is no foreshadowing of the outcome of any of the 
funeral games described in IV. Both Homer and Vergil, on 
ihe contrary, give hints of the results of several of the contests. 

4) The reader has no foreknowledge of the coming of Eury- 
pylus in VI, 119 f., and this is especially surprising since 
Eurypylus plays & very prominent part in the action of VI- 


VIII. Moreover, Quintus here departs from his usual tech-  . 


nique in another respect. His normal procedure is to give a 
forecast of a character’s fate at the beginning of the episode in 
which that character plays a prominent part. This, we have 
seen, is true of Penthesilea (I), Memnon (II), Ajax (V), and 
- Paris (X). In the ease of Eurypylus, however, there is no 
foreshadowing of his fate until after the arrival of Neoptolemus 
in VII.“ | 


5) The coming of Philoctetes is not forecast, and the advice 
of Calchas to withdraw from’ battle and await the arrival of 
Philoctetes (IX, 325-332) comes as a distinct surprise, all the 
more so as Quintus has just before described Apollo as fearing 
for the fate of Troy (IX, 321-323) .® 


. 6) Quintus arouses uncertainty concerning the fate of Helen 
by her words in X, 892-405, and there is no foreshadowing of 
what her fate will be. There is a hint of Menelaus! kindly atti- 
tude toward her in XIII, 404-405, but Helen remains in fear 
of the Greeks (XIV, 41-44) and not until XIV, 165 ff. does 
she, as well as the reader, learn that all will be forgiven. 


39 Cf. Duckworth, op. cit., pp. 28-29. 

51 Cf. VII, 479-482, 529-525; VIII, 10-12. Cf., however, the vague 
prophecy of Machaon in VI, 426-428. 

82 The reference in V, 195-196 to Philoctetes abandoned on Lemnos 
is not an instance of foreshadowing, but may be considered as a prepara- 
tion for the part played by Philoctetes later on in the epic. This is 
a good illustration of the distinction between wpoava$óv»«se: and 
"poowkoroguía. Cf. G. E. Duckworth, * Ipoavaddynois in the Scholia to 
Homer," A. J. P., LII (1931), pp. 323 f. 
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All the above are instances in which Quintus apparently re- 
jects anticipation in favor of surprise or uncertainty. The most 
striking illustration of the manner in which he builds up an 
atmosphere of uncertainty is found in the episode of Neopto- 
lemus and Eurypylus. I have already referred to certain curious 
features in the introduction of Eurypylus, and these features 
will be more clearly understood when considered in connection 
with Quintus’ treatment of Neoptolemus. 

The coming of Eurypylus and Neoptolemus to the war, the 
brave deeds of each, and their final conflict form the great 
central episode of the Posthomerica, extending through VI- 
VIII. Neoptolemus is Quintus’ hero, and his activity serves to 
unify the epic from the first hints of his coming to the downfall. 
of Troy. As Paschal says,** “ Quintus has shown no little art 
in keeping the general interest so well centered around this son 
of Achilles.” The prowess of Neoptolemus is nowhere better 
displayed than in VII and VIII. Paschal’s statement ** that 
in the person of Eurypylus “ Quintus is putting up a figure for 
Neoptolemus to bowl over” is perhaps true, but Quintus has 
very cleverly attempted to conceal the fact by the unusual 
manner in which he has both used and failed to use the normal 
devices of foreshadowing. The suspense that results in this cen- 
tral portion of the poem is very extraordinary. 

Eurypylus arrives in VI without warning and his coming is 
attended by great rejoicing on the part of the Trojans (VI, 124, 
128-131). The poet, contrary to his usual procedure, gives no 
hint as to the fate of the newcomer. The delight of the Trojans 
and the confidence both of Hurypylus * and of Paris (VI, 298- 
307) seem justified, for under the leadership of Hurypylus the 
Trojans force back the Greeks to the shore, and only the coming 
of night prevents the burning of the ships. The one dismal 
note of foreboding occurs in the prophecy of the.dying Machaon 
(VI, 426-428), but his words are very vague, and the poet’s 


$3 Op. cit, p. 66. Paschal’s statement (p. 65) that “the whole 
poem centers around Achilles and his son, Neoptolemus” is misleading. 
Achilles, who is slain early in III, ean be included only in the sense 
that it is his spirit and courage that spur on his son. 

8^ Op. cit., p. 94. 

e Cf, VI, 184. We should normally expect a mts passage after 
such a boast; see above, pp. 63 f. 
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failure to give a definite forecast of the death of Hurypylus 
leaves with the reader a strong impression of the invincibility of 
the warrior. This impression is strengthened by the Trojan 
victory in VII. 

The successful dpiocreta of Eurypylus continues until, as 
Quintus says (VII, 165-168) : 


ôo) © "Epis obk dwéAnyer, 
GAN éT erorpiverke Üpao) obévos HipuriAoto 
3 2 / € 3 X f e 
dyriaay Ontowtw* 6 Ò od co xdlero vgàv, 
GAN’ éuevev. Aavaotot KaK3v. èri Ogpw àé&ov. 


At ihis exciting moment, when the Trojans are apparently on 
the verge of victory, Quintus suddenly shifts the scene to Scyros, 
where Diomedes and Odysseus entreat the youthful son of 
Achilles to come to their aid. The coming of Neoptolemus to 
‘the war was foreshadowed earlier in the poem,®* and, at the 
behest of Calchas, Diomedes and Odysseus had been sent for 
him shortly before the arrival of Eurypylus brought renewed 
courage to the Trojans. In these early references to Neopto- 
lemus Quintus refrains from giving any definite forecast of his 
fate. Calchas says merely (VI, 67): 


* géya, 8 dpm pdos wdyrecot weAdocet.” 


In short, the poet’s failure to give any definite foreknowledge 
of the fate of either Neoptolemus or. Eurypylus and his descrip- 
tion of the victories of the latter and of the desperate circum- 
stances of the Greeks create for the reader a very tense situa- 
tion. Far from relieving the tension, Quintus heightens it 
when he turns to the scene at Scyros. I have already said that 
the portrayal of the emotions of the characters often arouses an 
element of uncertainty in the reader’s mind. In this instance 
Quintus has already built up a background of uncertainty. 
Consequently, the frequent allusions to the fears of the mother 
of Neoptolemus that he will never return fom the war but will 
suffer the fate of Achilles *’ are extremely effective in main- 


8° TIT, 118-122, 752-765; IV, 169-170. 

87 VII, 250-252, 268-282, 328-343. Kehmptzow (op. cit., p. 32) likens 
the scene of Deidamia and Neoptolemus to that of Jason and his 
mother in Argon. I, 278 ff. But the scene in the Argonautica is much 
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taining the suspense. Lycomedes likewise fears for Neoptolemus 
(VII, 294-311) and the poet adds a final touch of suspense by 
his comparison of Deidamia to a swallow mourning for her 
lost nestlings (VII, 330-835). Here we have an instance of a 
simile used for the purpose of false foreshadowing-—the only 
ease of such a simile in the Posthomerica—and its use here re- 
veals how Quintus is endeavoring to build up suspense and un- 
certainty throughout the Scyros-episode. 
The tension is finally relaxed at the moment of departure 
(VII, 865-368) : 
of Ò àyà doTV 

eUxovv* áÜayárowt cacoépey éo0A0y vakta 

ápyaAÉov wadivopaoy am’ "Apeos oL 8' éaákovoav 

cüxop£yov., 


This passage is the first forecast of Neoptolemus’ victory and 
safe return,®* and marks the shift from uncertainty to anticipa- 
tion. From this point on, the fate of Neoptolemus is linked 
with that of Eurypylus, and Quintus reverts to his normal tech- 
nique and heightens the reader’s anticipation by his frequent 
allusions to the coming death of Eurypylus.?? The very fact 
that Quintus gives this foreshadowing only after Neoptolemus 
joins the Greek forces shows, I believe, that the poet was with- 
holding all such definite forecasts earlier in the episode for the 
express purpose of arousing uncertainty concerning the fate of 
his hero Neoptolemus. 

Thus in VI and the first part of VII Quintus combines the 
reader’s ignorance with the despair of the characters in such a 
way as to create a very effective type of uncertainty. Such un- 
certainty, arising partly from the foreboding of the characters, 
partly from the poet’s failure to give the expected foreshadow- 
ing, is not found in the Homeric poems nor to such a degree 
in the Argonautica. Vergil particularly in Aeneid VII-XII 
makes use of false foreshadowing and the withholding of infor- 


less protracted and the portrayal of the mother’s fear does not arouse 
suspense in the same way; cf. I, 295-302. 

$$ Cf. also the joy of the Nereids (VII, 353-355) and the simile of 
the war-god (VII, 358-364). Deidamia, however, does not have any 
assurance; cf. her continued grief in VII, 384-389. 

89 VII, 479-482, 522-595; VIII, 10-12. 
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mation to maintain the reader’s suspense. The failure of Quin- 
tus to give foreknowledge of many parts of his poem and his 
desire to build up uncertainty throughout most of the Neopto- 
lemus-Eurypylus episode are features of his technique which 
most resemble Vergil’s departures from his predecessors.°° Ver- 
gil develops uncertainty rather than anticipation in the parts 
of his epic where he is dealing with events that are less familiar 
to his readers and where presumably he is developing the tradi- 
tion in-his own way. Quintus, on the other hand, seeks to build 
up uncertainty and to withhold foreknowledge of events that 
had been the subject of poetic treatment from the earliest period 
of Greek literature. 


V. COoNOLUSION. 


To summarize briefly the results of our study will perhaps 
help to clarify Quintus’ technique of foreshadowing and sus- 

pense. His treatment of foreshadowing is in many respects 
unique. He uses in many episodes the technique of Homer, 
sometimes to excess, but he fails to make his poem a unity as is 
each Homeric epic. No detailed foreknowledge of the second 
half of the epic is given to the reader as is done by Homer in 
both the Jiad and the Odyssey. Although the Posthomerica is 
unified to some extent by the person of Neoptolemus and the 
foreshadowed fall of Troy, the poem is in many ways little more 
than a series of episodes, and Quintus does not connect the 
episodes as successfully as he might have done. At times he 
fails to forecast the future where the Homeric or Vergilian 
technique would seem to demand it. Whereas the suspense in 
the Homeric poems is almost entirely that of anticipation, Quin- 
tus makes much greater use of ignorance: and uncertainty. 

If Knight is correct in his theory of the close dependence of 


99 With the exception of the simile in VII, 330-335, there is in the 
Posthomerica no real false foreshadowing of the type found in the 
Aeneid. Cf. Duckworth, Foreshadowing and Suspense, ete., pp. 109-115. 
I do not mean by false foreshadowing the use of the characters’ 
emotions to arouse uncertainty concerning the future, but a deliberate 
attempt on the part of the poet to mislead the reader. There are no 
true instances of false foreshadowing in either the Homeric poems or 
the Argonautica. Of. W. Schmid in Gnomon, X. (1934), p. 168. See 
also S. E. Bassett, “The Fate of the Phaeacians," Olass. Phil., XXVIII 
(1933), pp. 305-307. 
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Quintus upon his source, then we must assume that the char- 
acteristics of the Posthomerica under discussion go back to a 
much earlier period. The episodic nature of Quintus’ technique 
may to some extent be due to his loosely connected subject 
matter. The Cyclic epics were episodic in character, but it 
seems unlikely that they differed from the Homeric technique 
in their use of suspense and foreshadowing so strikingly that we 
are justified in considering them as Quintus’ model in this re- 
spect. Moreover, it is very doubtful if the Cyclic epics were in 
existence in the time of Quintus." A Hellenistic source, on the 
other hand, might have displayed such a technique. The Argo- 
nautica of Apollonius shows a greater development of the use 
of uncertainty and, in the description of the homeward voyage 
in IV, an episodic use of foreshadowing not unlike that found 
in the Posthomerica. It is possible, therefore, that Quintus’ 
poem reflects to some extent the Greek development of the epic 
and a shift of emphasis from anticipation to uncertainty; but 
the many significant features of Quintus’ technique make it 
difficult to believe that any Hellenistic epic could have used 
foreshadowing and suspense in quite the same way. It seems 
unwise, therefore, to assume too close a correspondence between 
the Posthomerica and its Greek source or sources. 

The problem is somewhat clarified by the form and technique 
of the Aeneid. Vergil, as I have said, differs from his predeces- _ 
sors in his use of foreshadowing and suspense. Many of Vergil's 
departures from the technique of the earlier poets are found 
also in the Posthomerica. Much of Quintus’ foreshadowing has 
a vagueness which is paralleled by that in the Aeneid, and many 
of the vague forecasts call to mind similar Vergilian passages.?? 
The passage in which Quintus makes the greatest use of antici- 
pation and irony, his description of the entrance of the wooden 
horse into the city, closely resembles the passage on the same 
theme in Aeneid II, where Vergil creates greater anticipation 


?1 Cf. e.g., Kroll, op. cit., pp. 161f.; Paschal, op. cit., pp. 68 ff.; 
Christ-Schmid, op. cit., p. 963, n. 8. 

?? Cf., e.g. Posthom. II, 167-172 (the prophecy of Zeus to the 
assembled gods) with Aen. X, 107-113; Posthom. VI, 426-428 (the last 
words of Machaon) with Aen. X, 739-741; Posthom. XIV, 381-382 (the 
reference to the prayers of the Greeks as scattered by the winds) with 
Aen, IX, 312-313. 
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and foreboding thàn in any other part of his epic, with the 
possible exception of the Dido episode. Moreover, Quintus’ ire- 
quent references to the fated downfall of the city and to the 
trickery of the Greeks are difficult to explain if we assume that 
Quintus was using merely Greek sources and was not indebted 
to Vergil. It séems much better to accept the dependence of 
Quintus upon Vergil than to overthrow the accepted theory of 
Vergil’s innovations in his treatment of the Greeks and the 
Trojans in Aeneid II. Finally, it is only in the Aeneid that 
we find parallels to Quintus’ development of suspense of uncer- 
tainty and to his failure to give foreknowledge of many events. 

Although these similarities between Vergil and Quintus do 
not enable us to assert conclusively that Quintus was imitating 
Vergil, the cumulative value of such similarities is considerable, 
and they must be looked upon as supplementary evidence for the 
dependence of Quintus upon Vergil which has been maintained 
by Kehmptzow, Noack, Paschal, Becker, Schmid, and Keydell. 
To explain the parallel features of technique as the result of 
the use by Vergil and Quintus of a common source seems rather 
precarious in view of the absence of such features from the 
earlier Greek epics which are still extant. That the innova- 
tions in foreshadowing and suspense were made by Vergil, a 
master of epic technique, appears more likely than that they 
were developed by an unknown and unnamed Greek poet. If 
this is the case, we should be less hesitant to admit that the 
Aeneid may well have played a prominent part among the 
sources which Quintus used in the composition of his Postho- 
merica. | ' | i 
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?$'The account of Tryphiodorus likewise shows similarities of tone 
and technique that are difficult to explain unless we assume that he 
too had knowledge of the Roman poet. Cf. also F. Noack, * Die Quellen 
des Tryphiodoros," Herm., XXVII (1892), pp. 452-463; E. Cesareo, 
* Trifiodoro e P'lliupersis di Virgilio," St. ital. di Fil. cl, VY (1928), 
pp. 231-300; “Qua ratione Tryphiodorus Vergili Nyctomachian, necem 
Priami, nonnullos praeterea locos imitatione prosecutus sit,” St. ital. 
di Fil. cl, VII (1929), pp. 265-304. . 
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ON THE EXPORT TAX OF SPANISH HARBORS. 


In 1899 Dressel published in C. I. L., XV, 2 the inscriptions 
of the fragmentary jars found up to that time at Monte Testaccio 
at Rome. It will be remembered that on the body of most of the 
jars there appear in large script two numbers and a name (that 
of the shipper-owner, as I believe). Below the handle there is 
also a roughly inscribed number (designated by the letter e in 
Dressel’s report). Then near the handle, written diagonally in 
small cursives, appear various items usually including, when the 
inscription is complete, the name of the slave who received the 
jar at the port of shipment, the consular date, the name of the 
port, the weight of the contents of the jar (usually from 180 to 
220 Roman pounds), a number that repeats the one designated 
above as « and that seems to be the number of the jar in a given 
consignment, the name of the estate from which the product 
came (or its owner or renter or manager), the name of the weigh- 
ing clerk, and (what I wish to discuss here) a symbol, not yet 
interpreted, which looks like áá (sometimes with additions). 

Very few of these fragmentary inscriptions have all these items 
still legible. Only about 300 have retained more than one or 
two. About 90 of these 300 have the symbol which I have just 
mentioned. Of these, 72 have dd, 5 have dds—, 2 have áás-, 
7 have ááis, 6 have ááá, 1 has áááó. I wish to point out.that 
these symbols seem to indicate the export tax in asses. Since 
the jars, according to their inscriptions, usually held about 2% 
standard amphorae of wine or oil* and since Columella (III, 
9, 8) gives the wholesale price of ordinary wine in Italy as about 
15 sesterces the amphora—and Spanish wine doubtless cost less,” 


* Rostovtzeff (art. “ Frumentum ” in Pauly-Wissowa, VII, 139) thinks 
that many jars contained grain. I hesitate to believe that grain (which 
could be carried in light bags or in bulk) would be shipped in jars 
that would add something like 40 tons to the shipload. Furthermore, 
the weight of the contents (from 180 to 220 Roman lbs.) would suit oil 
or wine but would be too high for grain. 

* See Polybius 34, 8, 7-10 for the extremely low prices of Spanish wine 
and oil in Cato's day. Martial (XII, 76) mentions the poverty of 
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if it could be sold at Rome at a profit—the export tax at 21496 
would usually be near 2 or 3 asses. As I have said, what we 
find on the jars is usually áá, which I take to be 2 asses. I 
take áás— to mean 2%2 asses (2 -|-semis-]- uncia), áás- to 
mean 2% asses, ddd to be 8 asses, áááá to be 4 asses; probably 
ááis means asses 15." Of course it is not very customary to 
indicate plurals by the repetition of the initial letter, but this 
was frequently done for sestertii (ss), and repetition is often 
found for plurals on Spanish inscriptions, as Dressel points out. 
It would be & convenient device here to avoid confusion, since 
each jar bears several numbers.* 

In a few of the fuller inscriptions we seem to have confirmation 
‘of this interpretation of the symbol, for a number sometimes 
occurs nearby which seems to be the value set on the jar at the 
customs house, and this number is often followed by s (= ses- 
terius?). So for instance we have a combination of our symbol 
with such a number in the following inscriptions: 


Symbol Value 
No. 3856 - áá xxs (20 sesterces) 
8886 áá . XX 
4016 4a XX 
4179 ááá- XXX 
4194 aa XX 
4243 áá XX 
4334 ááá XXX 
4366 áá XX 
4218 44 xvii? 


In all of these, if my suggestion is correct, the export tax is 
exactly 272% except in the last, where I suppose that the very 
small fraction of an as was disregarded. 


farmers (apparently Spanish) when a standard amphora sold for 20 
asses, which is far less than the price that I assume here for wine. 

? Dressel reads an uncertain item in 4432 as ááóis. If this should 
be correct, I cannot interpret it, but I think ddis was probably 
intended. No. 4348 seems to have édiitle<, which probably means 
4754, asses. No. 4481 seems to have d4=-—<, which seems to be 274. 
Fractions of asses would seldom be neglected when thousands of jars 
were involved. 

* For the abbreviation of plurals by repetition of the initial letter 
(e. g. ff. for duo filii, etc.) see Dessau, I. L. S., III, p. 796. 
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The number that I take for the value is followed by s in 
some twenty instances, so that it can hardly be the number of 
the jar in the consignment. Furthermore in no. 8856 the num- 
ber of the jar (indicated by Dressel under the letter e) is IV, 
and in 4243 it is IX. In such cases the number zz cannot be 
the number of the jar. In one instance (3884) the value seems 
to be zzv and the tax áá. If this reading is correct, the jar may 
have held some article on which the export tax was only 2%. 
Special rates were in some places recorded for special articles. 

There is further confirmation of my interpretation in the fact 
that the jars belonging to the Piscus (nos. 4094-4142) do not 
have the symbol, presumably because imperial exports paid no 
duty. 

Mommsen conjectured that the export tax in Spain was 2%, 
but he admitted that the inscription on which he based this 
guess (C. I. L., II, 5064) is not explicit. 1 am inclined to 
think that the export tax of Spain was 2⁄2% as in Gaul and 
Asia, since Spain is the exporter in all the 190 instances where 
the port is mentioned on Dressel’s jars. Of the nine jars that I 
have mentioned above as showing a tax of 242%, nos. 3856, 3886, 
4016, and 4866 seem, because of the names, to be from Spain. 
This suggestion that the Spanish export tax was 21596 receives 
support from an Ostian inscription to which Dr. Van Nostrand 
calls my attention. It has the phrase sexs G[allar] et His- 
panar (Not. Keav. 1928, p. 399). 

Now this matter may seem of trifling importance, but anyone 
who has read Hirschfeld’s Verwaliungsbeamten, p. 141 (a para- 
graph based on the conjectures of Dressel and on Rostovizeff's 
Staatspacht, 426-32) wil remember that very large inferences 
have been drawn from these inscriptions. It has been assumed 
that the jars contained in the main the products of the public 
and imperial estates in Spain, and that such estates, though 
seldom mentioned elsewhere, must have been very considerable 
(see also Rostovtzeff, SEHERE, pp. 199-201 and 533, note 22). 
But if most of these jars record an export tax, the generally 
accepted conclusions cannot be correct, for the state did not pay 
itself an export duty on its own products. My conclusion is that 
practically all of this trade, represented by a score of millions of 
jars, was—up to 217 A. D.—in private hands and carried pri- 
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A Third Century Papyrus Codex of the Epistles of St. Paul, 
edited by Henry A. Sanpers. University of Michigan 
Studies, Humanistic Series, Vol. XXXVIII. Ann Arbor, 
1935. $3.00. 


The Chester Beatty collection of early Biblical papyri, as it 
was made known to the world in the autumn of 1931, included 
ten imperfect leaves of what had evidently been a codex con- 
taining at any rate the greater part of the Pauline Epistles. 
The text of these was published by the present writer as fasciculus 
III of The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri in March, 1934. But 
this publication had hardly seen the light when it became known 
that a far more important section of the same manuscript had 
been acquired by the University of Michigan, in addition to 
smaller portions of other MSS included in the Chester Beatty 
find. Six leaves were acquired in 1930-831, and 24 more in 
1932-33; and these thirty leaves, together with a reprint of the 
ten Beatty leaves, have now been published by Professor H. A. 
Sanders, with a full introduction, a discussion of certain selected 
passages, and a collation with the testus receptus. 

The thirty Michigan leaves, which are in far better preserva- 
tion than most of the Beatty leaves, confirm and amplify certain 
deductions which had been tentatively put forward in the edition 
of the latter. From the remains of a page-numeration it had 
been deduced that the codex had originally been a single-quire 
volume of 100-104 leaves, and that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
had probably been included somewhere between Romans and 
Philippians; also that there was not room for the Pastoral 
Epistles, though there seemed to have been four or five leaves at 
the end (after 2 Thessalonians) which could not be accounted 
for, unless they were left blank. The Michigan leaves prove 
that the Codex consisted of 104 leaves, and that Hebrews fol- 
lowed immediately after Romans, a position only found (accord- 
ing to Professor Sanders, following Tischendorf) in one other 
MS, the minuseule formerly known as Paul 100 and now as 
1919. They do not solve the problem of the contents (if any) 
of the final leaves. 

The Michigan leaves are a magnificent addition to the original 
discovery, and are sufficient to give the MS a position of out- 
standing importance for the textual criticism of the Pauline 
Epistles. They are most adequately edited by Professor Sanders, 
whose introduction, besides giving full palaeographieal particu- 
lars, includes an interesting discussion of the character of the 
text. They do not, however, complete the story. Professor 
Sanders had already pointed out ihat, in addition to leaves 
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missing at the beginning and end, there were three large gaps, 
amounting in all to forty-five leaves, which it might reasonably 
be hoped might still be in the possession of the original finders 
or dealers. This hope has been promptly fulfilled; for Mr. 
Chester Beatty has now authorised the announcement that he 
has acquired forty-six more leaves, in as good condition as the 
Michigan portion, and these have been placed in the hands of 
the present writer for examination and publication. We there- 
fore now have no less than 86 leaves out of the original total of 
104—in. short, an almost complete manuscript of the Pauline 
val pag perhaps a century earlier than the earliest copy hitherto 
nown. 

We are now in a position to review our whole acquisition. It 
is a papyrus codex, originally of 104 leaves, formed in a single 
quire. Leaves 1-7 are missing from the beginning, and corre- 
spondingly leaves 98-104 from the end. Also leaves 9 and 10 
are missing near the beginning, and correspondingly leaves 95 
and 96 near the end. Otherwise every leaf is represented, though 
all are more or less mutilated; for a large part of the MS the 
loss amounts to no more than two to four lines (out of a total of 
from 25 to 31) at the bottom of each leaf. The order of the 
Epistles is Romans, Hebrews, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Ephesians, 
Galatians, Philippians, Colossians, 1 Thessalonians. The MS 
in its present state breaks off a few words before the end of 
1 Thessalonians, and the seven leaves missing at the end would 
have sufficed for 2 Thessalonians, with nearly five leaves to spare. 
Professor Sanders had calculated that there would be space for 
Philemon between Galatians and Philippians, but the new 
Beatty leaves prove that this is not the case. ‘There would be 
more than enough room for Philemon at the end, but not for 
Timothy and Titus. Professor Sanders thinks that 1 and 2 
Timothy may have been included in an abbreviated form (or 
rather in an original shorter form, of which our present Epistles 
are an expansion); but there is no sort of confirmation of the 
existence of such a form, and it is hard to believe that no trace 
of it would have survived, if it ever existed. 

The date assigned to the MS in the original publication of 
the Beatty leaves was the first half of the third century. Pro- 
fessor Sanders. would place it later in the century, since he 
regards it as younger than the second Genesis MS, which, as he 
says, belongs surely to the second half of the third century. His 
main criterion appears to be that the more complete. MSS in the 
find are probably later than the less complete. This seems & 
wholly insecure basis; when only the ten Beatty leaves were 
known, it would have placed them among the earliest of the 
find, whereas now it would place them among the latest. On 
the other hand, Professor Ulrich Wilcken, the most experienced 
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living papyrologist, would on palaeographical grounds put this 
MS quite at the beginning of the century, or perhaps even in the 
second; “about A.D. 200” he considers to be the safest date 
to assign to it. Hxactitude is impossible in such matters; but 
I think the first half of the third century may be accepted with- 
out misgiving, and this is confirmed by the cursive subscriptions 
which give the number of siichot in each Epistle. 

These subscriptions are a detail of some interest. Not all are 
preserved, but they give the following figures: 


Romans 1,000 

Hebrews 700 

1 Corinthians lost 

2 Corinthians uncertain (Sanders reads 1,000, which cannot 
be correct; on a photograph 600 seems 
possible, perhaps with an additional figure). 
316 


Ephesians 
Galatians 375 
Philippians 225. 


The remainder are lost, but a small detached fragment has the 
words eX p[.], which probably relates to Colossians. Professor 
Sanders remarks that the numbers are regularly higher than 
those elsewhere recorded, but this is not the case. They corre- 
spond very nearly with (and are in some cases lower than) those 
of the well-known Codex Claromontanus (Romans 1040, 1 Cor. 
1060, 2 Cor. [-]70, Gal. 350, Eph. 375, Col. 251; Philippians and 
Thessalonians are omitted, also Hebrews, unless it is identical 
with the ‘ Epistle of Barnabas’ which appears in the list with 
the number 850). They also appear to correspond pretty closely 
with the normal calculation of 36 letters to a ovixos. 

It should be observed that Professor Sanders’ calculations 
with regard to the amount of text in the missing portions of 
the MS are vitiated by an error on the part of the scribe who 
numbered the pages, which he could not possibly have foreseen. 
Between the pages numbered 100 and 101, two pages (one open- 
ing of the book) have escaped numeration, so that all the page- 
numbers thereafter are lower by two than they should be. This 
is an example of the pitfalls which, beset the path of statisti- 
cians, and a warning to those who, like myself, have indulged 
in such calculations, not to build too confidently on them. 

With regard to the text of the Codex, especial interest attaches 
to one reading, to which Professor Sanders naturally calls atten- 
tion. ‘The doxology at the end of Romans (XVI, 25-27) has 
been the subject of much controversy. All the earliest MSS, 
with the Vulgate, Peshitta, and Bohairic versions, have it at the 
end of the Epistle; but the great majority of the minuscules 
place it at the end of Ch. XIV. The Alexandrinus and a few 
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other MSS have it in both places. The doubt goes back to a 
very early date, for Origen mentions it, and (on the ordinary 
interpretation of his words as reported by Rufinus) adds that 
Marcion deleted the whole of Chapters XV and XVI from the 
Epistle. Hence some have supposed that these chapters formed 
no original part of it, and have argued that Ch. XV belongs to 
another letter to the Romans, while Ch. XVI (with its long 
list of greetings to individuals, which are held to be unlikely in 
a letter to a' church which the apostle had never visited) is sup- 
posed to be a brief letter introducing ‘ our sister Phoebe’, to the 
church at Ephesus. Now XV is not easily separable from XIV, 
since it continues to deal with the same subject, but XVI is in 
any case of the nature of a postscript. Hence it is very remark- 
able to find that our papyrus inserts the doxology at the end of 
XV, following on with the text of XVI without a break, and 
. ending it without any final formula. Professor Sanders would 
accept this as a proof that the epistle originally ended at XV, 
and that X VI is a separate letter; a conclusion to which Gregory 
would have liked to come if there had been any MS evidence of 
a break at the end of XV. Unsupported by any MS, version or 
Father, this seems a questionable conclusion, and still leaves 
the difficulty of understanding how the letter of introduction 
for Phoebe came to be attached (without preface or conclusion) 
to the great epistle to the Romans. It is perhaps more probable 
ihat the doxology. was moved to the end of XV (and by others 
to the end of XIV) so as to be read in church in connection 
with the main epistle, rather than with a long series of personal 
salutations. 

In general, the papyrus agrees far more often with the Vati- 
canus than with any other MS. This, which was indicated in 
the first ten Beatty leaves, is confirmed by the figures given by 
Professor Sanders for the Michigan leaves, and also by a first 
examination of the new Beatty portion. It is also uniformly so 
throughout (for Hebrews the evidence is incomplete, since the 
Vaticanus is largely defective here), though the proportions may 
vary a little in the several books. At the same time the papyrus 
shows an appreciable number of agreements with the Western 
group (DFG) as against the Alexandrian (BN.AC): though 
the preponderance is decidedly on the other side. Thus in Ro- 
mans, in 140 passages where the Alexandrian and Western read- 
ings are definitely different (though one or other MS may occa- 
sionally be found on the other side), the papyrus associates 
with the Alexandrian reading in 90 cases, and with the Western 
in 50. In the other Hpistles the Alexandrian preponderance is 
greater. Such figures are sufficient to show that the text of the 
papyrus is by no means exclusively Alexandrian. Rather (if 
provisional conclusions may be offered on a first superficial ex- 
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amination of the evidence), they would seem to confirm the view 
to which the discoveries and studies of the last generation gen- 
erally point, viz. that in the third century the families which 
Westcott and Hort labelled Neutral (Alexandrian) and Western 
were not yet fully formed; that readings which eventually found 
their home in one or other of these families were promiscuously 
in circulation in Egypt; that both Alexandrian and Western 
texts are the result of editorial selection, not of uncontaminated 
descent from the originals; and that if the general superiority is 
on the side of the Alexandrian, it is not an exclusive superiority, 
but that full consideration must often be given to the readings 
of its rival. 

It is perhaps too soon to say even so much. It is certainly too 
soon to be dogmatic. A fuller and more detailed examination 
of the evidence is necessary, in which the character of indi- 
vidual readings will be scrutinised, instead of being merely ar- 
ranged in numerical statistics. Readings must be weighed as 
well as counted before a final appreciation of the new witness 
can be arrived at. Meanwhile it is incumbent on us to congratu- 
late Professor Sanders on his achievement, and to thank him 
for the clear and convenient manner in which the evidence has 
been set out. But in addition I am especially bound to thank 
both him and the authorities of the University of Michigan for 
the generosity with which they spontaneously offered to allow 
their portion of the Codex to be reprinted in the forthcoming 
complete edition (already in the printer’s hands) of all that 
Egypt has brought to light of this, the earliest known manuscript 
of the Epistles of St. Paul. 

F. Q. KENYON. 


Dizionario dei Nomi Geografici e Topografici dell’ Egitto Greco- 
Romano, compiled by ARISTIDE CALDERINI. Vol. I, fasc. 1. 
Cairo, Società Reale di Geografia d’ Egitto, 1935. Pp. xii 


-|- 216. 


The project of compiling a dictionary of all the geographic and 
topographic names in Greek and Latin which appear in connec- 
tion with Egypt under Ptolemaie and Roman rule was first 
advanced by Professor Calderini at the International Congress 
of Geographers held at Cairo in 1925. Statements of the progress 
of the work appeared later in Aegyptus XI (1930-1931), pp. 
10 ff., and in 1934 in Münchener Beiträge zur Papyrusforschung, 
XIX, pp. 400 ff. The chronological span to be covered is from 
about 300 B. C. to about 1000 A. D. The first fascicle of volume 
I, which now appears, actually begins with the word AaAafhiw, 
the name of a révos met only in an eighth century papyrus, and 
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ends with ‘AAtxapvaocetds, which, so far as the Greek records deal- 
ing with Egypt are concerned, is first found in a Zenon papyrus 
of 257 B. C. The scope of this project which Calderini has 
undertaken may be best illustrated by citing the fact that the 
references td the city and district of Alexandria alone, with the 
necessary discussion connected with them, occupy 154 pages of 
the 216 pages of the first part of this volume. Professor Calderini 
has certainly been justified in including the place names of the 
Red Sea coast, of the western shores of the Indian Ocean, the 
Sahara desert, and the Cyrene district within the geographic 
scope of his work. 

In undertaking this laborious and exacting task the eminent 
Italian scholar will have earned the gratitude of all who are 
interested in the Greek and Latin papyri from Egypt. For this 
group the Dizionario wil be an essential book of constant ref- 
erence. Up to the present the only lists available upon place- 
names and the locations of towns, villages, demes, streets, and 
the like have been in the studies of the late Karl Wessely upon 
ihe Fayum; in the introduction of Grenfell and Hunt to their 
volume of Fayum papyri, and the places listed in an appendix 
to volume II of their. Tebtunis papyri; and in the lists of build- 
ings, of phyles and demes and in the names of the Geographie 
Index in volume III of Friedrich Preisigke's Wórterbuch. Other- 
wise one who works in the papyri is constrained to undergo the 
— time-consuming task of checking his geographic names in the 
indices of all the published papyri and ostraca. Even the most 
recent of the lists cited above, that in Preisigke’s Wörterbuch, 
useful as it has been in the absence of a special study of the 
kind now becoming available, has been meagre and unsatisfactory 
as judged by the high standards of accuracy and completeness 
exhibited in this first section of Calderini’s dictionary. As com- 
pared, for example, with about 108 items in the indices of build- 
ings, of phyles and demes, and of ethnic adjectives and geographic 
names covered under “ A to 'Alukapvacocis ” in the third volume 
of Preisigke, Calderini's list shows about 275 items, with the 
addition of 200 separate designations of localities under “ Alex- 
andria” alone. It is clear that a new basis is here laid for the . 
important problem of the archaeological history of the city 
of Alexandria. 

Actually the work of Calderini, as amply indicated in respect 
to Alexandria, goes far beyond the requirements of papyrologists 
alone. Under each item he has included the etymology of the 
name, as reported by ancient authors, the geographic localization, 
references dpon the history of the locality, upon local topography 
and the character of the populations, names of the magistracies 
which appear in each place, the agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction which can be found in connection with each item, and 
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the professions and businesses which appear in the sources in 
connection with each city, town, or village. The Dizionario, 
therefore, will also be an indispensable guide to geographers, 
economists, and students of the political organization of Greco- 
Roman Egypt. The specific information which may be obtained 
from ancient authors regarding the populations of the various 
cities or towns, where such information is available, will be of 
great value to sociologists as well as to historians of antiquity. 
The method of presentation of the various types of references 
under each name meets the essential requirements of clear and 
simple arrangement and availability for practical use. 

The reference to the gymnasium in Alexandria which occurs 
in Papiri Fiorentini 382, 15-16 should be included under Tuprdctoy 
on p. 107 and the addition made of the IIvAóv, the entrance gate 
to the gymnasium, which appears there. A reference to a Xrodá 
situated in the gymnasium at Alexandria may be called to the 
editor’s attention for possible inclusion under the Addenda. It 
occurs in Columbia Papyrus, Inventory No. 516 (unpublished) 
where it is cited as the place of publication of numerous rescripta 
of Septimius Severus of the year 200 A. D. The discussion of 
Acoris by R. Weill and Pierre Jouguet, on pp. 86-7 of vol. LX VII 
of the Mémoires de l'Inst. fran. de Caire, undoubtedly came too 
late for inclusion in the references upon that city. Under 'Ayopat 
a new reference, also too recent for inclusion, to Wilbour Ostracon 
62 (Claire Préaux, Les Ostraca Grecs de la Collection Charles- 
Edwin Wilbour, Brooklyn Museum, 1935) will no doubt be taken 
up in the Addenda. 


WILLIAM: LINN WESTERMANN. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


GEORGE Derve Hapzsrrs. Lucretius and his Influence. New 
York, Longmans Green and Co., 1935. 367 pp. $2.25. 


It is not easy to say anything new about Lucretius without 
entering, as some writers have done lately, into the realms of 
pure speculation. Professor Hadzsits has kept cautiously within 
the region of the known, but yet has produced a study which is 
always spirited, often illuminating and occasionally provocative. 
As one would expect from one of the Hditors of the series Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome, he has held the purpose of the series 
more constantly before his mind than some of his contributors, 
and the whole of the last part of the book in which Lucretius’ 
influence is traced is of great interest and value. We see there 
how Roman writers, while admiring Lucretius as a poet, paid 
little or no attention to him as an authority on Epicureanism, 
how the Church banned him as an ‘atheist, how when Poggio 
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rediscovered the text in the 15th century, he was again looked on 
as a poet rather than a philosopher, and how, although atomism 
was not taken seriously till the days of Gassendi, Boyle and 
Newton, it has become the foundation of modern chemistry and 
Lucretius has come to his own again as a thinker. All this has 
involved an immense amount of research and Dr. Hadzsits’ re- 
sults are presented with a light touch. which converts his record 
into a fascinating story. i 

In the chapters which deal with Lucretius himself and the 
De Rerum Natura Dr. Hadzsits is a little carried away by his 
enthusiastic devotion to Lucretius and is perhaps too ready to 
read modern ideas into him. While admitting that we know al- 
_ most nothing of his life, he not only sweeps away recent specula- 
tions, but even Jerome’s statement about his insanity and suicide 
as unworthy of so great a personage. And in his exposition of 
Lucretius’ philosophy, though on the whole it is sound and 
cautious, there are occasions when Dr. Hadzsits gives us a 
dangerous lead. The doctrine of the minimae partes (1. 599-634) 
has, I feel sure, nothing to do with the modern idea of the 
molecule (p. 71); it is clear from the history of the atomic 
theory before Epicurus that all that Epicurus and Lucretius were 
trying to say was that, though the atom is incredibly small, it 
yet has extension, and is not a mathematical ‘point’. Again, 
though Dr. Hadzsits rightly insists that Lucretius, while deny- 
ing providence, believed in the existence of the gods and held that 
some sort of communion with them was possible (vi. 68 fi), 
there is very little evidence that he wished to set up this idea 
as a new religious Gospel; this is too modern a notion. Still 
less can we accept the view (p. 116) that he wished to justify 
participation in the normal ritual of worship on this esoteric 
ground; this depends on what to my mind is a very serious 
mistranslation of v 1203 (p. 223). Dr. Hadzsits appears to me 
too to exaggerate Lucretius’ independence of his master; though 
.he naturally looked on Epicureanism with Roman eyes, he in- 
tended to be true to Epicurus precepts and had no deliberate 
desire to be rid of Epicurus' doctrine of selfishness (p. 127, n. 2) 
and substitute a Roman conception of strength of character. 

There are other points of detail to which exception might be 
taken, but all lovers of Lucretius will be grateful to Dr. Hadzsits 
not only for his brilliant sketch of Lucretius! influence through 
the ages, but for a study of his doctrine which will often make 
them pause and rethink their own previous conclusions. 


Cyrit BAILEY. 
OXFORD. 
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CYRIL BarLey. Religion in Virgil. Oxford, The Clarendon 
Press, 1935. Pp. 337. $5.00. 


Mr. Bailey has given us in this book a most valuable supple- 
ment to his Phases in the Religion of Ancient Rome, the Sather 
Classical Lectures for 1932. One gets an idea from critics like 
Conington that Virgil’s mind was cluttered with a tangled mass 
of beliefs, superstitions, and philosophical doctrines which 
naturally work confusion as he endeavors to express them in his 
poetry. All is now clear, however, in the light of Mr. Bailey’s 
careful treatment. 

The topics that he examines in successive chapters are: 
* Magic, Omen and Prophecy,” “The Old Italian Religion— 
Words and Ideas,” “The State Cult,” “The Greco-Roman 
Gods,” * Oriental Gods—-Cosmological Gods—The Worship of 
the Emperor,” “ Fate and the Gods,” “ The Dead and the Under- 
world.” In each case we are presented with everything in 
Virgil’s poetry that has any bearing on the subject. Hach state- 
ment is supported by a reference. There are many citations in 
the notes from the original and translations are often given in 
the text. The reader may be sure that the entire mass of evidence 
is before him. He feels that he is reading not merely a pleasant 
essay on the various subjects—though the skilful presentation is 
pleasant to read—but a strict account of * what Virgil said." 

Virgil is allowed to speak, quite properly, only in the uni- 
versally accepted poems. Of the poems of the “ appendix ” the 
Culex is found to contain matter in harmony with Virgil, but 
the question of the authorship of the minor poems is kept dis- 
creetly in the background. It might well be profitable to examine 
them anew with reference to the clear results obtained by Mr. 
Bailey in the present work. 

The exact analyses of words like religio, pietas, and fatum 
suggest that the same method might be profitably applied to other 
Roman poets, particularly Ovid. Fatum is found with the help 
of Servius to be equivalent sometimes to voluntas Iovis. I won- 
der whether that note is not sounded in the very beginning of 
the Aeneid in the phrase fato profugus, which in that case might 
well be a glance at Homer’s 


Ais O'éreAe(ero Bovr. 


Very skilful, among other things, is the portrayal of the world 
of the gods. Virgil is not merely adopting a traditional device 
which he applies somewhat mechanically. The gods have a real 
reason for existence in the entire scheme of fate and its relation 
to mortal men that Mr, Bailey discovered in Virgil. Only one 
element does he miss—the delicate tinge of humor in some of 
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the divine scenes, notably the interchange of diplomacy between 
Venus and Juno over the affair at Carthage. Virgil is fully 
capable of staging this part of his story in comedy, though he 
shrinks from the audacities of either Ovid or Homer. 

In a final chapter Mr. Bailey does indeed give us a pleasant 
essay that one reads with a double interest after the preceding 
demonstrations. Mr. Bailey illustrates the method conspicuous 
in his own Lucretius of allowing a general vista of ideas only 
to one who has climbed the hill. The essence of Virgil's own 
religious faith now lies before us and it is. found in the famous 
Apocalypse at the Sixth Book of the Aeneid. His ultimate out- 
look is neither Epicurean nor Stoic, though to neither of these 
points of view is he hostile. Itis rather to Plato and Pythagoras 
that he looks for counsel after wrestling with the problems of 
life for years. It is easy to retort that the scene in Elysium 
is merely the product of dramatic necessity. Virgil wishes to 
connect his mythical narrative with the events of the present day. 
The theological theory of rebirth is at his disposal; the long line 
of Roman heroes may be pictured in the other world ready to.step 
out into this at the appropriate moment. Very skilful! Skilful 
indeed, but not for that reason untrue to the poet’s deepest 
feeling. Of course, it would be dangerous to look for. philo- 
sophieal dogma here or to outline its parts. Virgil has the mind 
of a poet, not that of the maker of one of our little systems. 

In presenting the religion of Virgil, Mr. Bailey, without a 
word of proclamation, has done something even. more important 
still. He has shown what Roman religion in general must have 
meant to the best minds of Virgil’s own day. He has relieved it 
of the charge of a mere mechanistic formality which is generally 
brought against it. He shows it as a religion of both depth and 
color, like the Catholic faith. He shows how native rites are 
blended with Greek, and even to some extent with Oriental, 
cults into a unity effected by a poetic mind. Furthermore the 
mind of Virgil that mirrors for us the mind of Rome gives 
prophecy also of the Christian religion of peace through suffer- 
ing. ‘Tertullian was not thinking primarily of Virgil in his 
famous phrase, but none among the pagans may more appro- 
priately than he be called an anima naturaliter Christiana. 

I cannot refrain from quoting the noble paragraph with which 
the book ends: 


“ The Church of the Middle Ages greeted Virgil as the prophet 
of Christ, and Dante made him his guide through the world of 
departed souls. 'These recognitions of his religious worth were 
based no doubt on the apparently Messianic character of the 
fourth Eclogue and on the description.of the after-world in the 
sixth book of the Aeneid. But the truth in fact lay deeper, 
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for Virgil, the philosopher and the poet, as he looked on life and 
tried to interpret it, had probed something of the secret which 
lay at the heart of Christianity.” 

E. K. RAND. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


ARISTOTLE. The Physics, with an English Translation by 
Pure H. WicKSTEED and Franois M. Cornrorp. Volume 
II (Books V-VIII). The Loeb Classical Library. Cam- 
bridge, The Harvard University Press, 1984. Pp. viii ~+- 
440. 


Professor Cornford’s task in this volume must have been even 
more arduous than it was in the revision and completion of the 
first four books of Dr. Wicksteed’s translation of the Physics, 
for Books V and VII had apparently received only slight atten- 
tion from Dr. Wicksteed, while Professor Cornford’s notes on 
Book VIII show that he considered it necessary to rework the 
translation and alter the interpretation at.every step. Dr. Wick- 
steed had felt that the inclusion of the Greek text justified him 
in giving an “interpretative paraphrase " rather than a transla- 
tion. He-would, therefore, himself have warned the reader 
against using his English as a substitute for the Greek; but, 
interesting as his method of paraphrase is, the discrepancies be- 
tween the English and the Greek constantly distract the atten- 
tion of the reader from the meaning of Aristotle’s words to the 
secondary puzzle of the origin and rationale of the interpretation 
itself. This “freedom” of the paraphrase must have increased 
considerably the natural difficulties of Professor Cornford’s task; 
it has forced him to add copious notes in which are given “ more 
literal" translations which usually vary substantially from -the ' 
meaning of Dr. Wicksteed’s renderings, and readers should notice 
that in such cases the version in the notes is the one to be fol- 


lowed. Sometimes Professor Cornford’s reticence has caused ` 


him to allow a positive error to stand in the translation, although 
in his own note the correct rendering is given (e. g. 249 A 1: 
kat égra,. raùròy toov x.7.A. and 267 A 20: viv 9$ daiverat k.r.A.). 
The notes offer more, however, than such corrections; they con- 
tain much helpful exegetical material which will make the book 
of real service to students of Aristotle. 


HAROLD CHERNISS. 
Tus JORNS HoPEINS UNIVERSITY. 
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D. De. Orro STÄHLIN. Clemens Alexandrinus: Register. 
(Die Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei 
Jahrhunderte. Band 39,1.) Leipzig, 1934. Pp. 196. 


Stáhlin's monumental work on Clement (the text, preceded 
by several preliminary studies, in vols. 19, 15, and 17 of this 
same series [1905-1909]; and a translation of the principal 
works other than the Stromateis, in two volumes, with admir- 
able introduction, notes, and indices [1934]) is auspiciously 
drawing to a close after more than 40 years. This, the first 
part of the elaborate indices which are to be in three fascicles, 
includes the citations and testimonia (where the exact quotations 
are conveniently indicated by italie numerals), the initial words 
of the fragments, and an elaborately classifed summary of 
statement regarding the 1700 or more proper nouns in Clement's 
writings. 

As was to be expected of the author of the useful Edi- 
tionstechmik (second edition, 1914), the work is done with 
admirable attention to convenience and lucidity and with an 
astonishing accuracy; this latter point I tested extensively at 
several different places and the references were always correctly 
given. Like Leisegang's fine indices to the Cohn-Wendland 
Philo these even more elaborate ones by Stühlin will be in- 
dispensable for scholarly work with Clement, and especially so 
because they contain a good deal of new material not in the 
original three volumes of text (e. g. references to the second 
edition of Resch's Agrapha, which was not yet available for 
the first two volumes, and the like). A world of patient and 
sagacious study has gone into the preparation of this fascicle, - 
bringing it down quite to date, despite the fact that the first 
draft was almost complete as much as 25 years ago. It is to 
be hoped that the publication of the second and third fascicles, 
which are to contain the index verborum and the index rerum, 
will not be long delayed. 

A point or two of technique, which the master of technique 
might not be unwilling to see queried, or at least discussed, 
occur to me. One is the use of Roman numerals. Nothing the 
Romans ever made or did was less creditable to them than their 
system of numerical (and fractional) designation, with the 
possible exception of their preposterous calendar. By continu- 
ing to employ it, except under highly special circumstances, we 
do their memory no credit, and for ourselves mostly waste space 
and create unnecessary trouble. I venture to suggest, further- 
more, that the traditional order of books in the Bible might well 
be abandoned, especially -for the Old Testament, where several 
variations in that order exist, in favor of the strictly alpha- 
betical one. Malechi before Isaiah, and Baruch between Jere- 
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miah and the Lamentations, represent an arrangement with 
which not everyone, I dare say, is semi-automatically familiar. 
In general I should plead for Arabic numerals and alphabetical 
order practically everywhere. I am inclined to think, also, that 
comment upon the form and meaning of a name (as for 
Moses) might be a little more naturally looked for at the very 
beginning of an article rather than in the body or at the end.— 
But these are the merest trifles, even in my own eyes, and some 
might not agree with the views just expressed. In any event 
we have here à masterpiece of helpfully arranged material for 
which scholars will always be grateful. 


W. A. OLDFATHER. 
Tan UNIVERSITY or ILLINOIS. 


H. Ipris BELL and T. C. SKEAT. Fragments of an Unknown 
Gospel and Other Early Christian Papyri. London, pub- 
lished by the Trustees of the British Museum, 1935. Pp. 
vii + 68, Plates V. Price, 4 shillings. 


The contents of this volume rank high in importance among 
the many brilliant discoveries among papyri in recent years. It 
contains (1) a fragment of an otherwise unknown gospel on three 
leaves, dated in the middle of the second century, (2) frag- 
ments of a theological and exegetical work of unknown author- 
ship in a codex of the early third century, (3) a damaged leaf 
from a third century manuscript of Chronicles (Hahlfs 971), 
containing remnants of 2 Chron., 24, 17-27, and (4) a single 
leaf from a liturgical book of the fourth or fifth century. The 
text of the second item is extremely corrupt, so that neither its 
literary form nor its theological character can be made out with 
certainty. The verses from Chronicles follow in the main the 
text of B and A. The prayer is one of a numbered collection 
and may have formed part of an early liturgy which did not sur- 
vive the great reforms. No review can do justice to the care 
with which these documents have been edited or to the copious 
and lucid diplomatic and philological discussions which ac- 
company them. These the reader will discover and value for 
himself. 

By far the most important piece in the collection is the gospel 
fragment. The text is brief and corrupt but its reconstruction 
has been managed with such ingenuity and discretion that most 
of it ean be read with confidence. It contains five incidents in 
the life of Jesus, four of which have parallels in the canonical 
gospels. In these four a connection with the Fourth Gospel is 
certain and a knowledge of one or more of the Synoptics is ex- 
tremely likely. The editors with caution and reserve are in- 
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clined to believe that the Unknown Gospel is not 2.dependent of 
John but is one, or a derivative of one, of'it& sdurces and that 
the affinities with the Synoptic tradition suggest art acquaintance 
with it in a more fluid and primitive form than that represented 
by Matthew, Mark, and Luke. If this were so, the papyrus 
would enable us to tap the two main lines of gospel narrative at 
a point earlier than the composition of the canonical gospels and 
to see with our own eyes the materials with which they worked. 
This possibility is of such sensational importance for ‘the criti- 
cism of the Gospels that an examination of the Unknown Gospel 
and its parallels with the canonical four. appears desirable, but 
it should be said at the outset that textual comparison proves in 
no way favourable to the priority of the papyrus fragment. 

The first incident involves a dispute between Jesus and the 
* lawyers? in which Jesus speaks to them in two sentences closely 
parallel to Jo. 5, 89 and 5, 45 and they reply in words similar 
to Jo. 9, 29. In spite of the omission of the long theological 
discussion, Jo. 5, 17 ff., it can be safely assumed that Jo. 5, 39 ff. 
provides the clue to the setting, in the dispute with the Jews 
about healing on the Sabbath, which begins Jo. 5, 1. The open- 
ing lines, which are hopelessly corrupt, the editors have taken as 
a charge by Jesus to the lawyers to punish wrong-doers but not 
him. Whether or not this be correct, the original brief state- 
ment must be taken as the Unknown Gospel’s equivalent for 
Jo. 5, 9 ff. 

An interesting feature of this narrative is that the text of the 
Unknown Gospel agrees with a well-known doublet to Jo. 5, 39, 
attested by some ‘ Western’ authorities. It seems improbable, 
as the editors suggest, that this slightly variant text should have 
been hunted out in the Unknown Gospel, noted in the margin 
of a manuscript of John and later assimilated, but it is quite 
conceivable that the Unknown Gospel knew the text of John in 
this form. In the Johannine context the usual reading is pre- - 
ferable; in the Unknown Gospel the matter is complicated by the 
view of the editors that épavvare is an imperative. 

The second incident is one in which the multitude resolves to 
stone Jesus and the ‘rulers’ try to arrest him and hand him 
over to the crowd. They were unable to do this because his 
hour of betrayal had not yet come and the Lord passed through 
the midst of them and went away. The parallels suggested are 
the attempts at stoning and arresting Jesus in Jo. 8, 59; 10, 
81; 7, 80; 7, 44; and 10, 39; but Jesus’ disappearance through 
the midst of the crowd is the equivalent of Lk, 4, 30. 

In this passage it would: seem impossible to deny either the 
secondary character of the narrative of the Unknown Gospel or 
its dependence on both Jolin and Luke and comparison shows 
the text of the Unknown Gospel to be derivative and inferior: 
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do. 7, 80: drt omw céAqA 0e 7 Opa avro 
Unknown Gospel: órt otzo éXó0e. abro 4 dpa rijs Tapaddcews 
H dpa tHs zapaddcews is obviously an expansion of 7 
dpa avrov. 
Lk. 4, 80: aùròs SÈ SieABdy 81d pécov abrOv éropedero 
Unknown Gospel: aùròs è ô xiptos eEeAOov ù pécov abrüv 
amévevoey am’ avray. 


This passage is found in Luke alone and has no significant 
variants. The addition in the Unknown Gospel of 6 xvpios, and 
the awkward dzévevcey dx’ abrov for éropevero are clear evidence 
of its secondary character. 

The next incident is a variant account of the story of the 
healing of the leper: Mt. 8, 2-4; Mk. 1, 40-44; Lk. 5, 12-14. 
Here there is no parallel in John but the introductory sentence 
shows an unmistakable dependence on Matthew: 


Mt. 8, 2: kal i&ov Aerpós vpoacAÜÓv pocck)ve, aùr Aéyov 
Unknown Gospel: kai ioù Aempós mpoccA8Q0v aùr A€ye. 


Mark, on whom Matthew depends, reads, koi épyeras mpòs abrÓv 
Aerpós, wapaxaday abróy kal yovureray Aéyov a)rQ k.r.A. and Luke 
paraphrases independently. The text of the Unknown Gospel 
continues to paraphrase Matthew (with no agreements with the 
peculiarities of Mk. and Lk.) but adds touches of its own in 
substituting the curious title d:8dexade “Inoot for the Synoptic 
kúpe (Streeter, The Four Gospels, p. 309) and in the leper’s 
explanation that he had contracted his disease by associating 
with lepers at an inn, Aempois cuvodeduy kai ovveaÜlov adtois èv TÓ 
wavdoxelw éA€rpyoa kal aùròs éyo, an embellishment remarkable 
for its contradiction of all that is known of the treatment of 
lepers in antiquity. The result of the cure is expressed in words 
most closely parallel to Mark: 


Mk. 1, 42: xal ebÜvs darndOev dx’ abrod 4 Aéwpa 
Unknown Gospel: kai ei@éws åréory àr abro) h Aérpa 


Luke following Mark changes the order to 4 Aérpa dafdOev dx’ 
avrov. Matthew emends radically. 

The next incident is a peculiar account of the dispute over 
what is due to Caesar and displays a bewildering confusion of 
elements found in John and the Synoptics. The question ad- 
dressed to Jesus is introduced by a sentence found in John in 
the dispute with Nicodemus over baptism: 


Jo. 3, 2: fai, ofSapev Ov. dxd Oeod Xj AvÜas 8.8dokaAos 
Unknown Gospel: 8i)áokaAe 'Igoo?, ot8apev öre ámÓ «o0 
éAnrAvEas 


There can be no doubt that the text of the Unknown Gospel is 
secondary and that the characteristic &8dexarc ‘Iyoo is sub- 
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stituted here for $«9i, just as in the previous section it was 
substituted for «ópu.  Ai&íokaAos in John is dropped from the 
Unknown Gospel because of its appearance in the address. 
The curious phrase which follows, à yap moris paprupel vmép rods 
mpopýras mávras is an awkward substitute for Jo. 3, 2b. The 
question is then posed without introducing the coin or its 
superscription, “Tell us, therefore, is it lawful (? to render) 
unto kings that which pertaineth unto their rule?” But Jesus 
knowing their thought was moved and said to them, * Why do 
you call me a teacher with your mouth, when you do not listen 
to what I say? Isaiah prophesied well concerning you, saying, 
‘This people honour me with their lips, but their heart is far 
from me. In vain do they worship me, precepts . . .?^" Here 
there is a break in the text. 

It should be noticed that in the Unknown Gospel the general 
question of civil obedience is substituted for the more specific 
and timely question of taxation. Jesus’ reply at the beginning - 
suggests Lk. 6, 46 with the addition of rà oróuarıe buv (assimi- 
lated from Is. 29, 13) and the substitution of 8&éddoxados. for 
xtptos, a8 in the previous sections. It concludes with Mt. 15, 7-8 
(cf. Mk: 7; 6-7) in which the quotation of Is. 29, 13 is corrected 
to agree with LXX. 

The final incident has no parallel in the New Testament. 
The text is too corrupt to be successfully restored. The disciples 
are perplexed at a question of Jesus’, Jesus walks by the Jordan, 
stretches out his hand, sprinkles water (?) on the ground (?) 
and it (?) bore fruit. 

It seems improbable that many will agree that the Unknown 
Gospel antedates the canonical gospels or contributed in any 
way to their formation. In spite of the good impression made 
upon the editors by the author’s style and literary manner, a 
comparison of the parallel texts in the New Testament clearly 
shows the secondary and editorial character of the papyrus frag- 
ment. The pieces of its mosaic text are drawn’ strangely at 
random from the canonical gospels but the reverse assumption 
that the disjecta membra of the Unknown Gospel are to be found 
strewn widely over the canonical four suggests an even more 
baffling literary procedure. The truth about the Unknown 
Gospel appears to be: (a) that the author knew all four canoni- 
eal gospels, (b) that much of his narrative is a strangely devised 
and apparently unmotivated harmony of them, (c) that he em- 
bellished some of the accounts he knew from his sources, and (d) 
that he invented incidents of his own. The result is a work 
which in literary method and effect stands between the Diatessa- 
ron of Tatian and the Gospel of Peter. In the freedom with 
which it treats its sources it is not unlike the Fourth Gospel 
itself. It cannot be used as evidence for the pre-canonical stage 
of gospel tradition but its intimate acquaintance with the four 
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admitted to the canon is an additional proof of the firm place 
these already held in the first half of the second century. 


R. P. CASEY. 


Brown UNIVERSITY. 


Oscar WILLIAM REINMUTH. The Prefect of Egypt from 
Augustus to Diocletian. Klio, Beiheft XXXIV, Neue 
Folge, Heft 21. Leipzig, 1935. Pp. xiv -+ 155. 


In this study Professor Reinmuth has sought to bring together 
all the available material bearing on the office of the Prefect 
of Egypt, who occupied such a unique position among the 
provincial governors of the Principate. The task has been 
carried out in a thorough and scholarly fashion, and its results 
will be welcomed alike by historians and papyrologists. In 
thirteen chapters the author analyses the relation of the prefect 
to the emperor and to the other officials in Egypt, the com- 
position of his office, and his administrative, judicial, and mili- 
tary functions, dealing in great detail with each aspect of his 
activities. One might suggest that the term “civil” is pre- 
ferable to “ civic ” in describing the office personnel of the pre- 
fect (p. 12), particularly since it is contrasted with the 
“military staff." Of particular interest are: the author's 
argument (pp. 47-50) that the edict of Tiberius Julius Alex- 
ander of 69 A. D. is an example of a provincial edict, his view 
that the edict of CO. Vibius Maximus of 104 A. D. did not 
authorize the taking of a census but was a supplementary 
proclamation reinforcing the command of the census edict that 
all persons return to their respective iða (pp. 67-68), and his 
rejection of a general property registration in 129 A. D. (p. 77), 
in which he is supported by A. M. Harmon, Egyptian Property 
Returns, Yale Classical Studies, IV, pp. 135-236, who, however, 
differs from Reinmuth on other points. The footnotes are 
very comprehensive and show a mastery of the special literature 
of the field. On the relation of the offices of idiologos and 
archiereus reference should be made to the discussion by H. 
Stuart Jones, Fresh Light on Roman Bureaucracy, Oxford, 
1920, pp. 23-84. One wonders whether the economic decline 
of Egypt prior to Severus Alexander was the primary reason 
for the prefect’s loss of prestige and power. May not the 
reduction in the strength of the Roman garrison (p. 119) 
have been an important factor here? A list of the known pre- 
fects of Egypt and another of their edicts are given in appen- 
dices, and there are indices of English and Latin terms, Greek 
words, names of persons, and citations from papyri. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. A. E. R. BOAK 
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Manichüische Handschriften der Sammlung A. Chester Beatty. 

. Bd. I: Manichiische Homilien herausgegeben von Hans 

JakoB:.PoLorsxy mit einem Beitrag von Hugo Ibscher. 

Verlag von W. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1984. Pp. xxi + 

96 of text and translation; pp. 22 of index. Rm. 27 
unbound, 30 bound. 


This handsome volume, which has been made possible by 
the wise munificence of Sir Herbert Thompson, is the first 
instalment of the new Manichee Bible. We received the first 
detailed account of the new discoveries in the admirable article 
of Schmidt, Polotsky, and Ibscher in the Sitzungsberichte der 
Berliner Akademie for 1933. The present work publishes the 
contents of a mass of fragments which looked hopeless’ even 
to Ibscher ; but his patience and uncanny skill have been amply 
rewarded. 

These homilies are contained in a codex of approximately 
400 A. D. They are the work of pupils of Mani; the first, 
which is the latter part of the Sermon on Prayer, is by 
Salmaios; the second, the Sermon of the Great War, is by one 
Koustaios; both were known from other documents. This 
second sermon is of extraordinary interest as containing an 
apocalyptic description of the Last Things, based on material 
in the Synoptic Gospels, but possibly drawing on them at second 
hand through a writing of Mani’s. There is a pregnant page 
describing how Zarathustra turned out false religion from 
Babylon, as did Jesus from: Jerusalem, and how now the third 
Apostle (Mani) has come and turned out the Magian religion ; 
this was to be the last stage. I will not linger on further 
details of this text except to mention that on page 27 metem- 
psychosis is expressly mentioned (in a later homily, page 91, 
a lion is said to have been recognized as an incarnation of 
Pontius Pilate) and that page 30 implies that even the Electi 
are not yet perfect. The third homily gives an account of the 
persecution in which Mani and Sisinnius were crucified. The 
fourth homily, among other matters, has a glorification of the 
ore and an account of Mani’s entrance into the realm of 
ight. l i 

It is noteworthy that we find two Latin military loanwords, 
but I am not competent to appreciate the linguistic significance 
of these texts. Their content is extraordinary. We have known 
Manichaeism hitherto from the refutations written by its 
adversaries and from the Turfan texts which give forms which 
it took in Central Asia. Now we are transported into the actual 
story of its beginning as seen in what may be called its aposto- 


+ For other literature cf. the bibliography of Graeco-Roman Egypt in 
the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 1934-5. 
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lic age. We can only offer our warmest thanks and congratula- 
tions to the editors for their great achievement and eagerly 
await the rest of their work. 


ARTHUR Darpy Nock. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Cicero, the Verrine Orations, with an English Translation by 
L. G. H. Greenwoop. Volume II. Against Verres: 
Part Two, Books III, IV, and V. Loeb Classical Library. 
Harvard University Press and Willam Heinemann, Ltd., 
1935. Pp. 694. $2.50. 


This volume completes Mr. Greenwood’s translation of the 
Verrines. The preface and introduction to the whole work are 
found in Volume I, which appeared in 1928. The text, largely 
based on Peterson's Oxford edition, is in general a sound one. 
and the idiomatie and spirited translation maintains the high 
standard of the earlier volume. I have found only one passage 
where there is any serious inaccuracy in the rendering: on 
p. 21 (II, III, 7, 18) the translator seems inadvertently to 
have taken the first words of 8 18, L. Octavio et C. Cottae 
consulibus, as a date in the ablative, and this slip has led him 
into a mistranslation of a large part of the paragraph. 

In his treatment of the work of his predecessors Mr. Green- 
wood has done some rather strange things. He has given no 
list of previous editions, but merely mentions in his preface 
(Vol I, p. v) that he has used for his text those of Nobbe, 
Müller, and Peterson. He appears to have been unaware during 
his work on Volume I that Müller's edition was succeeded in 
1922-3 by a new Teubner text edited by A. Klotz. Though 
Klotz himself called attention to this omission in his review 
of the first volume (Philol. Woch., XLIX (1929), pp. 1427-8), 
the unawareness has continued in Volume II. The use of 
Klotz's edition might have resulted in an improvement in the 
eritical notes in some cases. Mr. Greenwood knows the Budé 
edition of the Verrines edited by H. de la Ville de Mirmont 
and J. Martha (1922-5), as is shown by his mention of a 
reading of Martha's (p. 78, note 2), but he does not otherwise 
reveal the existence of this edition to his readers. The only 
commentary mentioned in the preface (Vol. I, p. vi) is that 
of Long, but we find a note (p. 302, note a) credited to “ Hall,” 
without any further clue being given to the existence of Hall's 
edition of the Fourth Verrine. 'This note, by the way, would 
not be comprehensible to readers who are ignorant of Greek. 

The volume is in general a very creditable addition to the 
series. 


CLINTON W. KEYES. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
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The number of MSS of Pliny’s Natural History is very great 
and amounts to some two hundred in all4 That total, however, 
includes many which do not contain more than a small portion 
of the text, and as most of them are of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries they are of little value for critical purposes. 
Detlefsen indeed fixed 1200 as the boundary line within which 
to look for good MSS of Pliny, but subsequent criticism led him 
to modify, and admit exceptions to, this generalisation (loc. cit.). 
In his account of the MSS no mention is made of any in Eng- 
land, doubtless owing to the fact that Sillig in his edition (1851) 
had expressed an unfavourable judgment on the Arundel MS 
(A in his list), though the importance of the excerptor Robert 
of Cricklade was recognised. But in the Teubner edition of 
Jan-Mayhoff (1892-1909) two from England are referred to 
with some approval, codex Arundelianus 98 (1) 12th cent., in 
the British Museum containing Books 1-18, and codex Ozoniensis 
274 of about the same date, in the library of New College Ox- 
ford, containing Books 1-19. There are also some other ones 
which seem to deserve examination. The difficulties attendant 
- on access to a private collection may account for the fact that the 
MS in the Phillipps collection at Cheltenham seems hitherto to 
have escaped attention. There is a brief mention of it by 


+The estimate of Detlefsen in Philologus, XXVIII (1869), p. 285, in 
_ the course of a long article which is fundamental for work on the MS 
tradition. 

2 T would express my thanks to T. FitzRoy Fenwick, Esq., the present 
owner of the collection, for his kindness during my visit to Cheltenham 
in July, 1934. T am also under a debt to the Moray Fund of Edinburgh 
University for a grant to enable me to fulfil the financial conditions 
incidental on a visit to this collection. 
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Schenkl in his account of that library in Bibliotheca Patrum 
Latinorum, but not elsewhere to my knowledge. As his descrip- 
tion of it is not quite accurate nor complete another may be 
given. The MS is a large size folio on vellum and the inscrip- 
tion on the fly leaf at the front states that it came into the pos- 
session of Sir Thomas Phillipps Bart. (in whose own catalogue 
it is no. 8297) in 1836 from the library of Heber who had 
bought it from the MSS of the Abbey of Tongerloo in Flanders. 
This Norbertine Abbey contained the literary treasures col- 
lected by the Bollandists, and on its confiscation in 1796 by the 
French Republie the MSS were given into the care of certain 
citizens of Antwerp. Finally in 1826 they were sold at Antwerp 
and the majority found their way into the collection of Richard 
Heber. 'The MS consists of 23 quaternions, signed with Roman 
numerals, but the first of these lacks 6 folios, and there are 5 
folios at the end belonging to an uncompleted quaternion, thus 
giving 183 folios in all; the last two are torn down the middle 
of the left hand column and that part is wanting. The MS 
ends at 17.178 uiribus, nom aetate decernitur, clearly so ab- 
ruptly that some folios are lost; at the beginning Pliny’s prefa- 
tory epistle * and Book 1, containing the names of authors and 
the tables of contents, are missing, as far as the words Metro- 
doro, Cleobulo, Posidonio,. which end the author list of Book 4. 
'The rest of Book 1 is written three columns to the folio; but the 
body of the text of 2-17 is, two columns to the folio, not, as 
Schenkls account might suggest, three, with some 38 lines to 
the column. The list of subjects and authors is repeated with 
each book. The date given to the MS in the Phillipps catalogue 
is ninth century and this, which is repeated by Schenkl, seems 
to be correct. It is that given also by Dr. E. A. Lowe of Ox- 
ford, who saw the MS last year during a visit to Cheltenham, . 
and he inclines to the opinion it may have been written at 
Dorsch. The attribution to Lorsch is interesting and may be 


3 See further Haenel, Catalogi Librorum Manuscriptorum, s.v. Bel- 
gium, col. 749. ' 

‘The original fly-leaves of the MS have of course also been lost; 
that now at the back has fol. 79 written on it.in a modern hand. 

“I wish to thank Dr. Lowe for communicating his views on the date 
and place of origin to me, though he expresses no more than an im- 
pression that Lorsch was the centre where it was written: 
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considered to derive some confirmation from another piece of 
evidence which shows the existence of MSS of Pliny at that 
centre. There are preserved for us “ two early Lorsch copies of 
the library eatalogue 9 (both in Vat. Pal. lat. 1877) one of 
which (on foll. 1-34) was written in the first part of the ninth 
century, the other (on foll. 44-79) somewhat later. And the 
single quire of a (summary) catalogue prefixed to Pal. lat. 57 
is equally old.” They have been printed in Becker’s Catalogi 
Bibliothecarum Antiqui (Bonn 1885, nos. 37 and 38.) The 
entries are no. 37 libri Plinii Secundi de natura rerum XX XVII 
in duobus voluminibus and no. 88 pars prima librorum plinu 
secundi de natura rerum in qua continentur libri XVII; pars 
secunda librorum plini secundi de natura rerum in qua conti- 
nentur lib. XX. It is clear then that there were two MSS of 
Pliny at Lorsch in the ninth century, and that one of these con- 
tained Books 1-17, which no doubt was the content of the 
Phillipps MS before it suffered damage. The identification of 
the two cannot of course be proven, for it must not be forgotten 
that Pliny was often in two volumes, as for example the Arundel 
and Oxford MSS. But it will be seen that if the dating is cor- 
rect c7 is at least as old as, if not older than, any MS of Pliny 
for the greater part of the text contained in it. Furtherinore, 
when. Detlefsen traced families of the MSS to Northern France 
and S. W. Germany, he pointed out that we did not know 
whether the latter represented one of the two existing classes of 
the younger tradition of the majority of MSS or a third. It 
will now be shown that the MS does not represent a third. 

The MSS of Pliny are in two groups, the older which is very 
incomplete is represented in Books 1-17 by A — Leidensis Vos- 
sianus f. 4 9th cent. 2-6, M — codez Moneus 5/6th cent. a 
palimpsest of part of 11-15; the younger on which the text 


* The words are those of Prof. W. M. Lindsay in “The (Early) Lorsch 
Seriptorium," Paelaeographio Latina, Part iii, p. 10 (St. Andrew’s Univ. 
Publieations XIX). 

T This symbol will be used henceforth in referring to the Cheltenham 
MS. 

"See Philologus, XXVIII (1869), pp. 304-305. Reichenau, Bamberg 
(2), Murbach, and Lorsch are known to have had MSS once. Detlefsen's 
mention of Lorseh depended on Wilmanns, Rhein. Mus., XXIII (1808), 
pp. 385 ff. 
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mainly depends falls into two classes (1) D — Vat. lat. 3861, 
1lth cent. 2. 187-19. 156, F= Leid. Lipsit n. VII, 11th cent. 
1-37, R = Florent.. Riccardianus 11th cent., mutilated in 14-20 
(2) E= Paris lat. 6795 10/11th cent, a= Vindobonensis 
COXXXIV 12/13 cent.: It is clear that Cheltenhamensis be- 
longs:to the younger class for it has the displacement of quater- 
nions common ‘to these MSS whereby 4.67-5.84 is inserted 
after 2.187, and then book 2 is'resumeđ. But the writer of the 
archetype of the second class of younger MSS, recognising the 
error, tried to correct it and instead made the confusion: only 
greater, so that he produced the order after 2.187, 4. 67- end 
of 4, 8. 1-4. 67, 5. 34- end of 5, 5. 1-84, 2. 187- end of 2, 6. i-. 
This further displacement is unknown to c which therefore 
belongs to the group D. F.R. "To obtain more accurate infor- 
mation it is necessary to examine the MS and a collation has 
been made of 2, 10, 16. 1-106, in order to ascertain whether the 
text was uniform throughout such a large- work, and: also to 
obtain sufficient information for all purposes on a MS which 
may not be generally accessible.” The MS is very legible but 
full of scribal errors. Wrong division is frequent and there is 
continual confusion of sueh words as quae and -que, even when 
written in full. This fault is not however confined to c but is 
in all'the other younger MSS also,? and is witnessed to by the 
complaint of the corrupt condition of contemporary copies of 
the works.of Pliny, in the preface to the De Mensura Orbis 
Terrae composed in:825 by Dicuil, an Irishman.“ Contractions 
are by no means numerous in the MS and'conform to the con- 
tinental type in minuscule. There are occasional traces of in- 
sular influence, thus nort (norunt)? possi (possunt), quae 
which is usually represented by ¢ shows also an example of q 
with a triangle of three dots, the insular symbol, as well as 


° The present Teubner text has been taken as the standard for 
collation. 

1° On F see Teubner vol. i, appendix, p. 523, on R see Kroll, Die 
Kosmologie des Plinius, Breslau, 1930, which has an excursus on Text 
and Überlieferung, p. 80. 

13 His words are quoted by P E..W. Halt, A neon to ep 
Texts, p. 80. 

13 See Lindsay, Notae Latinae, p. 369. 

| 33 Ibid., p. 207. 
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two examples on one folio of q*: which Lindsay regards as a St 
Amand typeJ* The abbreviation f as usual represents sunt, 
but in 2.85 the correct text (l. 5) is sed, which is f in insular 
script, and the scribe of e, with f, may have confused the syn- 
bols. There is.also an example of the English usage ë of a 
triangle of dots over a syllable to be deleted. An examination 
of the readings of c will show that it is closest to F: 2. 8 44 
pronosci F c. (in full), praenosci Ea, pernosci R; 8 140 (1. 12) 
0 P'c, a RiHa, et.a F?R?; 8 234 materia ignium A, materiae 
ignium Fo, ignium materia, (-tae a) REa, as well as many other 
readings where F c agree with R against Ea. But the cleavage 
between the two classes FRD and Ea is by no means strict, 
indeed Kroll has recently (op. cit., p. 81) emphasised the agree- 
ment of E*F'a. It can be shown that c has readings along with 
Ea against F and R; 8 43 teste REtac, testes F*;.§ 81 uere Hac, 
uero F'R?; 8 82 eis R'Etac, is F^; § 98 ingenti Eac, ingentis 
FR; and the list could be lengthened considerably. In the case 
of omissions the agreement is again substantially with FR; § 45 
etiam om. FR'ae; so § 98 cos.; 8 99 ez; ibid. ll. 14, 15 Ha 
om. Q, read by FR, c? has Q also (l. 14 que ct, 1. 15 quae c!) ; 
8 139 a FRce!, om. Eta; $ 239 1. 7 a, DF*R'c, om. Ea; § 247 
omni AEa, om. DER!c; on the other side are to be set § 84 
ad om. Eae; $.147 post annum T. om. Etac, annum T. om. 
FR*; 8170 e priore E, re a c, om. F!R!; $ 162 nisi sit in spiritu 
sic R?, nist in a, in F, om. RiE!c. The last example among 
others shows that F cannot be a copy of c despite their close- 
ness of relation. 'The. hand of a corrector, apparently of a later 
date, has not been absent especially in Book 2, and all his cor- 
rections, except.for a.few obvious scribal errors, are towards 
changing readings of FR to those of Ea. One or two examples 
may be added: 8 10 spiritus E'!c!, spiritum Hac?; 8 87 trecens 
Pici, recens a c?; $ 59 discente Ec, descendente RTE?ac?, des- 
cente i+. The MS therefore contributes little or nothing that is 
not in some one or other of our MS sources for the text of Book 2, 


14 Thid., p. 213. 

15 So Lindsay, Palaeographica Latina, Part iii, “The (Early) Lorsch 
Seriptorium," quoting an example from there p. 48. In the example 
from Pliny the deletion of a whole word is indicated, and the dots are 
repeated with ihe eorrection in ihe margin. 
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but it may he used to support some readings which hitherto 
have been dependent only on a single MS. In 8 8 the Vulgate 
text has quasi non eadem, quaestione semper in termino cogita- 
tionis occursura desiderio finis alicuius aut, . . . non idem illud 
in uno facilius sit intellegi. The change from ablative absolute 
to a finite clause after quasi is abrupt, hence, Mayhoff reads 
eaedem, quaestiones . . . cogitationt sini occursurae . . . in 
the first clause; the MSS read eaedem quaestiones ET?c, eadem 
quaestione E*.1 F* (-onis F*) / cogitations sint E?, cogitationis 
EF'1ca / occursurae F? -urae et Ec (-ure et c), -ura et Fa, -ura 
1 / desiderio E? 1, siderio E? Fac, st deerit E”. Here e seems to 
give.a better text than F*, if its first and second hands have been 
rightly distinguished, and to favour Mayhoffs text. In § 9 c 
has discripto with F* rightly against descripto of all other 
MSS; and in 8 19 dubitemusne (debitem’ne and the first e cor- 
rected to u) with 1 a d (Paris. Lat,.6797 1°), against debitem ne 
Ft, dubiiemusue E. In § 49 non sit ut was first written by the 
scribe as in Rd, but later corrected to ut non sit of EFd? 1 

Silig approved of non sit ut and the same order of words is 
found in MSS at 7.1 and.10.82.. It may. well be correct. In. 
8 85 Detlefsen, followed by Mayhoff read altitudinem esse, m 
quam nubila ac uenti nubesque perueniant, as in 1 a and the. 
excerptor Robert of Cricklade (o) against qua of FRE and the 
. vulgate, c has quà, i. e. quam; so it is probable in.§ 86 that 
partibus should not be in the text," it is omitted by FRad!, is 
only suprascript in c and depends on 1E?d'. All editors read 
L Opimio Q. Fabio cos. in § 98, except Sillig who omits cos.; 
as in § 99 it should only come with the last pair of consuls 
given. MSS confirm the view, it is omitted by FRe and in- 
serted by 1 E*d'. In 8 112 fulgetras would seem to be right, as 
in Mayhoff, against fulgetra; MSS are fulgetras d RE, fulgidas 

a, fulgetra 1 FoF (?) E? (e corr.), c reads fulget has corrected 
to fulgetras. It is probable that the right spelling in 8 115 is 
delmatia ® F? d; delmatiae F*Re (e corr. dalmatiae), dalmatia 


16 This MS has recently been assessed afresh by Münch, Wert und 
Stellung der Handschrift d in Plinius Naturalis Historia, Breslau, 
1930. 

7 For an attempt to explain the passage with its omission see Kroll, 
op. cit., p. 24. 

18 See Kroll, op. cit., p. 86. 
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E? d?, dalmatiae E!1; in 8 120 c reads notum, with the ex- 
cerptor o, for nothum F E d, and R?’ noton, which is the vul- 
gate text. In 8 185 e (diuerso) is read with F°? and y, an early 
excerptor, by Detlefsen and Mayhoff for et F'REa, c had 
originally e£ but the “t” was scraped out. This might show 
that some of F? corrections are those of the original scribe and 
not subsequent changes from another MS. The rare word spectu 
was first read by Jan (after Urlichs) for the Vulgate respectu 
8 143, it is in F R d* while aspectu is in Ea, c has spectu with 
‘a’ suprascript in a lighter colour of ink. The vulgate text in 
§ 180 was saepius which Detlefsen altered to serius by con- 
jecture apparently; it was retained by Mayhoff on the slight 
authority of a, but it is also in c, while FR? lo have sepius, Rt 
sei///us. Names are given with fair correctness, thus 8 211 in 
ueienie is correct, but n has been added. suprascript to give in 
uenienie as in F'R^E'a, while AF? is inuehiente. In Book 10 
the edition of Mayhoff depends on FRa, and no MSS of the 
older group are available. Therefore in a good many places 
readings are in the text which rely on the vulgate tradition and 
have not been confirmed by MSS at the disposal of editors; 
thus 8 19 ex aduerso orbe where FRa agree in giving ex aduersa 
urbe, except aduerso in F*, c has the reading of FRa, but there 
are clear signs that an original *o? in both words has been cor- 
rected. In 8 26 procedit uere (coccyx) occultatur caniculae 
oriu, interque parit in alienis nidis was the vulgate reading 
which Mayhoff altered to inter quae, and this is perhaps in c 
(que); so in 830 ut quae Re (que c), utque F, ut a, thous 
the scribe is so careless in distinguishing -que and sue that. 
little reliance can be placed on any particular place; in § 29 
uti depends on a, it is also the reading of c; F ut//, R ut. 
The vulgate reading in 8 110 was retia amne, so Ra; Mayhoff 
gave retia in amne with F’, e supports the latter with retiam 
amne; in § 156 it has the better spellings pinnis, pumilionum, 
while in § 163 it supports tepidiores of the vulgate for tepidioris 
of FRa, and again in 8 172 mercenariae for mercedariae of FR 
(a is wanting at this point). The MS can at most only supple- 
ment our chief sources FRE, it cannot displace them because of 
their important corrections by the second hands which are re- 
garded as drawn from MSS connected with the older group. 
There is however another MS in England which is in a dif- 
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ferent position, viz. Auct. T. 1.2% in the Bodleian at Oxford.” 
The account of it in the Summary Catalogue of Western MSS, 
vol. IV, where it is no. 20621 states that it was written in the 
12th cent. and contains from the close of bk. 5 to the end of 
bk. 15, being foll. 45-116 of a larger MS. It once belonged to 
the Jesuit College of Clermont at Paris, thereafter it was the 
property of the Meerman collection, from which in 1824 it was 
. bought by the Bodleian. The MS has been in water at some 
time and the first 44 folios have apparently been thrown away 
because of the damage thus sustained; f. 45 is badly blurred, 
especially on the right-hand side, and the following ff. similarly, 
though to a less extent. The rotograph is therefore for this and 
other reasons chosen from the middle of the MS bk. 10, $8 1-80 
canit. ‘The MS is in a very clear hand, carefully written, in 
fact the wrong division and other scribal errors which charac- 
terise the principal MSS of Pliny are conspicuously absent. 
There are a fair number of corrections, apparently in a later 
hand, and a few additions in the margin of which some may be 
very late. The text is in double columns of 47 lines each. An 
assessment of the value of this MS (which for convenience will 
be referred to as b) must depend on a comparison of its readings 
with FREa, as used by the Teubner editor in bk. 10. It very 
soon becomes clear that b bears a close resemblance to the hand 
known as E?, i. e. the corrections in E which are regarded as 
derived from a MS which shows the older traditions. Thus of 
the readings listed as E?, E?F? or E?R? in 10, 1-80, b has no less 
than 48 in common while the differences are few. 


7 fors FRE? forisb sors b*. 
8 mori (nari F?) per lacus EF? morari per lacus b. 
18 est percelebris F?E? semper celebris b., 
19 attigit FE? attingit b. 
36 spinthuricem E?E? spinturicem b. 
56 chelanopes E? chenalopes b. 


1? I wish to thank Professor Souter of Aberdeen for calling my atten- 
tion to this MS, also Mr. J. M. Wyllie of the Oxford Latin Dictionary 
for his assistance in procuring a rotograph of part of the MS and on 
other matters. The account in the Bodleian Catalogue is in error on 
one point he tells me. The top quarter or so of the first column had 
contained the end of bk. 6 (not of 5 as stated in the Catalogue), but 
this has been cut off so that the part of the MS preserved might begin 

with bk. 7. 
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70 africos F?E? affricos b. 

70 Bizaes E? Bizecis b, Bizetis b’. 

76 quaeue ista F?E? quaeue his b. 
In a few cases the second hand of b has altered an agreement of 
the first hand into a disagreement, thus 8 7 boethius b?, § 8 
percipiturus b?, § 12 alio suprascript quin b?, 8 41 conscerpsit 
b?. Agreements with R? also occur, but the corrections of this 
hand in R are much less numerous than HE?, so examples are 
fewer; 8 6 morphos R? b’, 8 7 cauentem item R? b, § 9 pen- 
narum R?b, $ 10 conniuentem R? b?, 8 49 magistratus R? b, 8 50. 
fit F? R?b, § 68 ad F? R? b, om. F*R!a, 8 66 per sua signa R?b* 
(persuasa b'). With F* alone the agreements are: 8 9 respersus' 
F?b, 8 25 capite Fb, 8 40 strepitu F? Eb, § 45 is F? ab! (HS b?), 
8 75 quia F*b; but that comprises only the minor part, for the 
second hand of b agrees frequently with F?, which shows that b 
was corrected from a MS which embodied a good tradition: 8 3 
facies F*b*, 8 4 casiae E?b? (cassiae bt), 8 12 utilis nihil F?b? 
(utilis sup. scr.), 815 negant umquam F*b’ (in marg.), § 31 
cranonem F?R, cranonen b?, $ 40 auspiciis F*b?, § 45 exque eo 
F° (E?) b?, 8 54 auziliorum F?b* (in marg.), 8 68 dilatante 
F?bp?, § 75 casmi F*b*. But from a rotograph it is difficult to 
distinguish whether all these corrections are by the same hand. 
The editors of the Teubner text have printed in italics the read- 
ings which depend on the vulgate tradition and were not in the 
MSS collated by them at any particular point. It has been long 
recognized that early editors must have had at their disposal 
MSS not now available, e. g. that cited by Beatus Rhenanus, 
codex Murbacensis, or those of Dalecampius, but readings with 
such authority have to be accepted with care as they may embody 
mere conjectures. 'The following are the cases where b confirms 
the vulgate readings, against FRa, for which I use the symbol w. 


b, and Vulgate (v) Agreement of FRa (— w) 
l similes (E?) similis w. 
4 manilius mamilius w. 
71.15 eius el w 
14 par (E?) per w. 
201.18 sanqualem samqualem w. 
21 buteonem v., buceonem b? butionem RE, bucio- Fab! 


familia (e corr.) familiam w. 
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b, and Vulgate (v) Agreement of FRa (== w) 
22 insula (E?) insulae w. 
41 principales principalis w. 
46 uenientem (E?) ueniente w. 
50 pinguescunt (RE?) pinne-F, penne-ad. 
54 possint possunt w. 
55 gelido (R?) gelidü w. 


56 absolutaque (R?) nigri- absolutamque nigritiam w. 
tia (e corr.) 


61 ueniant i eueniant w. 

67. incomitatam (8) _ incomitata w. 

71 significaret significare w. 

76 | ' rhodos rodos w. 
insubrum insobrum w. 
graeulorum e corr. grag- FR, galg - a. 

(erac-b?) 


Besides these readings shared by b with the vulgate text, it con- 
tains others which have been commended by editors at various 
times and some of which are in the text. Thus in § 3 Salmasius 
and Hardouin read fauces, and are followed by Mayhoff, while 
the ‘vulgate is faciem, the original hand of b had fauces too, 
but the correcter altered. it suprascript to facies; in § 4 quin- : 
gentis sexaginta with Brotier, and in $ 5 tradidit with Hardouin 
and Brotier, are read; 8 9 (1. 9) has the correct illa of the 
editio Venetiae (1507), and § 18 may be taken as supporting 
gloria est: educatam, which Mayhoff reads with Pintian. The 
first hand of b wrote gloria ee ductam with the majority of MSS, 
but a corrector in the margin substituted educatam without 
erasing ductam. There is also an erasure dot under the second 
e of ee. The reading in § 21 Phemonoe dedit has been con- 
structed from the conflict of MSS, it is in b?, and b! differs only 
by having Phim-. Mayhoffs conjecture in § 26 inter quae has 
been already mentioned as in the Cheltenham MS, it is also in b 
(que), though a later hand alters to interdum. Some readings 
of Gelenius are also found: § 40 arbori (arboris bt), 8 42 1. 16 
quaeque (E?), 8 62 Pythonos (E?), 8 65 hae (hg in b): in 
§ 51 digressum (-us bt) is already in Caesarius! edition of 1524, 
and in § 45 for his and is of MSS, which were only rightly 
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changed by Detlefsen to HS, b has the correct form in the mar- 
gin though is in the text. Enough has now been said to indi- 
cate the quality of this MS which must be regarded as equal, if 
not superior, to those on which the text is now based. It has 
been shown to adhere most closely to E? but the fact that most 
of its agreements with that MS are by its first hand gives it a 
superior position, as editors find it very difficult to separate E? 
and E? (see Kroll, op. cit., p. 81). Although these two MSS 
chance to be in England they are of continental origin (though 
on the available evidence it does not seem possible to attribute b 
to the families of MSS of N. France and S. W. Germany). It 
is believed that there was also a distinct tradition of the text 
of the Natural History preserved in England through the Mid- 
dle Ages, which can be traced back to the seventh century ?? 
and with this I hope to deal at some future time. 


D. J. CAMPBELL. 
EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY, 


? See C. R, VII (1893), pp. 451-2. 


TWO GREEK FORGERIES OF THE SIXTEENTH 
| CENTURY. = 
The geographical opuscula of Nicephorus Blemmides (Geogr. Graec. 
Afin. TI, pp. 458-470) were compiled by Antonius Episcopulus. The 
name Demetrius of Lampsacus was attached to the scholia on Dionysius 
Periegetes (ibid., p. 427) by Constantine Palaeocappa. . 
Ancient and medieval literature is full of treatises of uncertain 
origin. The process of publication has become sufficiently refined 
in modern times to restrict effectively the freedom. of fraud and 
error in ascribing works to their authors; but for early times it 
is necessary to scrutinize the text and tradition before accepting . 
any ascription whatever. A large number of pseudepigrapha 
have been revealed, and it is generally realized now that the mere 
name of.an author in a title must be confirmed by ‘other 
evidence. In Greek literature one of the most fruitful periods 
for false titles was the sixteenth century, when the profession 
of scribes, left high' and dry by the spread of printing, sought to 
raise the level of the sea by producing new works of old authors. 
This tendency was so strong that it may be stated as a general. 
rule that classical and Byzantine texts which do not occur in 
manuscripts earlier than the sixteenth century are open to 
suspicion for that reason alone. In the following pages I shall 
discuss two examples of this rule. 


I. 
Nicephorus Blemmides, Geographical Opuscula. 

In Müllers Geographt Graeci Minores II (Paris, 1855), pp. 
458-470, is printed a small work ascribed to the 13th century 
scholar Nicephorus Blemmides. It consists of two parts, a yew- 
ypadia CUVOTTLK) and a érépa ioropia rept THS ys. An examination 
of the MSS * of this text, all of which are of the 16th century, 
throws a clear light on its origin. 

The first part occurs separately in several MSS. In Vatic. 
Pi II 53, Neapol 224, Taurin. 234 it is entitled yewypadia 
cuvropwrépa Nixnpdpov piroaddou ro? BAeupidous, and in the first of 
these it is subscribed, énereypddy 8€ dad črepov wadraidy [ifto dta- 
xapòs iakóßov éxioxorovAov 6 xps. ‘This part consists entirely of a 


+In this article the MSS I have seen myself are marked with an 
asterisk. For the others I rely on the standard catalogues. Cf. Schissel, 
Kataloge griechischer Handschriften (Graz, 1924). 
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synopsis’of the geographical poem of Dionysius Periegetes with 
scholia. It has many peculiarities that would serve to locate it 
definitely in some branch of the tradition of Dionysius, if the 
manuscripts of that author were better known. Moreover it 1s 
composed with such a lack of intelligence and originality that 
it can scarcely be by Nicephorus Blemmides, who was no mean 
scholar. I strongly suspect that Jacob Episcopulus is the author 
and that his zaAadóv BiBrlov was a MS of Dionysius’ poem. 

In other MSS this text is entitled Nixypdpov (pirocddov) rot 
BAepyisous yewypadia cvvorrixy, viz., * Bodl. Laud. 52; Scorial. Q, 
IV, 29; * Coislin. 388; * Paris. 1414. Laud. 52 is subscribed 
èy Beveria els tov péyav yewpyiov Siaxeipds avrwriov éricxoromovAov 
mperojáXrov kvüovías aó£q årpiàà} pnv; and Paris. 1414 is in the 
same hand.? What relation existed between the well-known 
scribe Ant. Episcopulus* and the otherwise unknown Jac. Epis- 
copulus can only be conjectured. A comparison of Antonius’ 
two copies, however, gives the clue to the érépa ioropia. In Laud. 


2 Paris. 1414, 2300, 2869 are all of the same size and in the same 
hand, the last two signed by Ant. Episcopulus in 1569. Omont, Inven- 
taire Sommaire, designates these three MSS as coming from the library 
of Cardinal Mazarin, which included that of’ Gabriel Naudé (d, 1653). 
A catalogue of Naudé’s Greek MSS, 88 in number, is preserved in *Paris. 
lat. 10381, and the three MSS above are among them. Many of Naudé’s 
MSS came ultimately from the library of Cardinal Sirleto (d. 1586). 
For a catalogue of Sirleto’s Greek MSS was published by E. Miller, Cat. 
des mss, grecs de Escurial (Paris, 1868), pp. 306-332; and several of 
them are plainly identical with Naudé-Mazarin MSS at Paris: Theol. 
299 == 2869 + 2300 + 1414, Math. 2 — 1406, Math. 6 = 2440, Math. 
l7 == 2326, Math. 24 = 2475, Phil. 8 — 2139, Phil 16 = 1818, Rhet. 
26 == 1744. The Sirleto collection was in the possession of the Due 
d'Altemps in Rome in the middle of the 17th century. The remains of 
it were later purchased for the Vatican by Cardinal Ottobuoni. The 
MSS above are missing from the present Ottobuoni collection. Sirleto 
Math. 22 also contained the Geography of Nicephorus Blemmides, but T 
cannot say what has become of it. 

3? The dated MSS of Ant. Episcopulus fall in the sixties of the 16th 
century (Vogel-Gardthausen, Die griechischen Schreiber, Beihefte zum 
Zentralblatt für Bibliothekswesen XXXIII [1909], pp. 35 f.). However 
the first part of "Paris. 2972, which was in the d’Asola collection 
brought to Fontainebleau in 1542 (Omont, Cat. des mss. grecs de Fon- 
tainebleaw [Paris, 1888], pp. vi, 150), and also a large number of MSS 
in the Pelicier collection formed at Venice 1539-1542 and now preserved 
at Berlin (Studemund-Cohn, Verecichnis der gricch. Hss. su Berlin 
[Berlin, 1890], p. ii) seem‘to be in Episcopulus’ hand, though they are 
not signed. 
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52 the yewypadia cvvomruc) occupies fol. 3-26" and is subscribed 
as above. On fol. 26"-29' there follows in the same hand a text 
entitled ícropía siovvoiov tov dpeorayirov. It consists of four 
chapters, three of which are taken verbatim from Psellus’ 
émdvoas (Migne, Patrologia Graeca, OX XII, pp. 788-810) : I= 
Psell. 25, II = Psell. 1, IV = Psell. 2 às far as Ilepoías éorly 
éréxewa (787 C). The projected ioropia is probably unfinished 
(fol. 29*-82" are blank). The third chapter is from another 
source and I reproduce it here: ++ rept rod oxjparos rijs yws' Tò 
THS YRS TXIPGa obre terpdyovoy éort ovre Tpiyover oUre wdAW ÓXoorpóy- 
yudov àAAÀ pakpocrpó y yvXov. éol 73 oxijua. THs yas, kal dardds elreiy 
abyoxaracraré THs yas ox]pa. Aéyerai 06 d) yi Kar’ AXqvas QaAXÉékrov 
Xaui* ets 06 Aéyopuev abrav yatay Kat y5v ópolws ray EAdAjVEV xov. 
eve ÔÈ TÒ pájkos THS vis dé avarodGy piéxpt Sioews orddia popiddes 
Kc* did 8€ dpkrovs néxp: peonuppias oTi pies: TE +: öre 
Series TÓ annas Kata TÒ TMÀAGTOS, TÒ orddioy Evt öpylas p* orddta t+ 
.eigiv pydtov ey, érei TÒ uhor érrakooías y épyias cloty. 

In * Paris. 1414 the yewypagia avvowruc (fol. 1-437) is fol- 
lowed by the érépa forepia (fol. 43'-50").ascribed to Nicephorus, 
with title and- text as in Müller, pp: 469 f. Most of this iorepta 
also is taken from Psellus (1-3), though with greater freedom 
of wording. There are two irrelevant interpolations in 469b,. 
on the number of stades in a mile (17-21) and the number of 
degrees in a sign of the zodiac (23-25). At the end (470b) 
there are two more passages foreign to Psellus, on arctic days 
and nights (6-25) and on the dimensions of the world (26-31). 
It is noteworthy that these two passages stand on separate pages 
with initials of their own in Paris. 1414 (fol. 49'-50' and 50"). 
The first and last of the four interpolations will be recognized as 
coinciding with sentences in the third chapter of the i icropia in 
Laud. 52. 

The non-Psellan material in both icropfa: came from a single 
source. It is a collection of unlearned: geographical chresto- 
mathies that occurs in many 15th century MSS: Ambros. B 33 
sup., fol. 18 ff. ; Paris. 2494, fol. 60-68; Palat. 364, fol. 84-89; 
Urbin. 76, fol. 1007-107 ; * Br, Mus. add. 34060, fol. 414-422; 
etc. Several of these MSS are described in the Catalogus 
codicum astrologorum graecorum, and parts of the text are 
printed (VIII 4, p. 111). 

I think it is plain that the érépa ieropía of Nicephorus Blem- 
mides and also the ioropia of Dionysius the Areopagite were 
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compiled from Psellus and the chrestomathies by Ant. Episco- 
pulus in 1568/9. The icropia: thus confirm the suspicion already 
held regarding the yewypadia with which they are both so closely 
associated. The false titles were doubtless forged in order to 
increase the value of the MSS, several of which are in the 
forger’s own hand. Blemmides’ name was probably suggested 
by the fact that his genuine cicaywyixy éxtropy occurs frequently 
in MSS with Psellus’ érAvoeas (Mare. 528 etc.). 

The propagation of these false texts was advanced by a worthy 
successor of Episcopulus, the well-known scribe Andreas Dar- 
marius (ca. 1560-1586: Vogel-Gardthausen, op. cit., pp. 16-27), 
who chanced on Scorial. Q, IV, 29 in the library of the Spaniard 
Antonius Augustinus and made several copies of it for com- 
mercial consumption. Ambros. 336, Taurin. 264, Br. Mus. Old 
Royal 16, C, XIV, and * Bodl. Savile 8 are all in his hand. 
Within a few years of their perpetration, therefore, thesé for- 
geries were broadcast in a dozen copies, and they have made a 
corresponding impression on the learned world. One of the first 
to mention them, however, recognized the dependence on Diony- 
sius and Psellus (Lucae Holstenw epistolae, ed. Boissonade 
[Paris, 1817], pp. 19, 53). Nevertheless there are several copies 
by 17th century scholars (Barber. 18, 107, 196; Vallic. 164 - 
Copenhagen packet A, Upsala 37; Cambridge univ. 336), and 
they have been printed at least four times, by Spohn (1818), 
Manzi (1819), Bernhardy (1828) and Müller (1861). Heisen- 
berg, Nic. Blemm. curriculum vitae (Teubner, 1896), devotes 
four pages to them unsuspectingly (LX-LXIII) ; Krumbacher, 
Byz. Litieraturgeschichte?, pp. 414, 446 f., mentions them re- 
spectfully; and Honigmann, Die steben Klimata (Heidelberg, 
1929), p. 99, uses them as evidence for Byzantine geography. 
It is hoped that this weight will be transferred to Psellus’ 
érthices oúvropor pucixdy fnrnpdrov, which is a valuable but 
neglected work. Only part of it is in print, and that very 
defectively. 

II. 
Demetrius of Lampsacus, Seholia on Dionysius Periegetes. 


The scholia on Dionysius Periegetes are printed in Müller's 
Geogr. Graec. Min. TI, pp. 427-457. The editor relies heavily on 
a cod. Q, which presents some unique features. It contains 
portions of the vita (p. 497a) not found in other MSS; and it 
ascribes ihe scholia, which are anonymous in other MSS, to one 
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Demetrius of Lampsacus, an author entirely unknown from any 
other source. Such a high-sounding name in such slender 
circumstances may well give us pause. ' t 

Müller’s Q is * Paris. suppl. 36, a 16th ċentury paper codex of 
108 leaves. It contains the vita (fol. 1") as printed by Müller 
(p. 427a), followed by the poem itself (fol. 9 ff.), the latter 
written in sections alternating with passages in prose, which 
consist of corresponding sections of the scholia at first (Müller 
pp. 428 ff.) and later of the paraphrase (pp. 409-425). There 
are two illuminated title-pieces, on fol. 1" TENOS AIONYZIOT 
AAERANAPEQZ TOT HEPIHTHTOY and on fol. 2° AHMHTPIOT 
AAMYVAKHNOY EZHVHEIZ EIS THN AIONTZIOT HEPIBTHZIN, The 
most significant fact about the MS, however, is that it is written 
in the band of Constantine Palaeocappa, as was observed by 
Omont, Inv. Somm., p.'207, To one who recalls the activities 
of this scribe the case of Demetrius of Lampsacus now becomes 
clear. 

In 1542 Constantine Palaeocappa * was a monk on Mt. Athos; : 
in 1551 he died at Venice. Between these dates he was employed 
as a scribe in the royal library at Fontainebleau, where he assisted 
in compiling the catalogues of the Greek MSS published by 
. Omont (see note 3). He also copied many MSS and in so doing 
often: added titles and interpolations foreign to the original text. 
He usually drew authors and titles from Suidas and inscribed 
them over anonymous works. His most notorious perpetration is 
the V4olarium of Eudocia, bat a series of smaller and more 
troublesome forgeries has also come to light. 

Demetrius of Lampsacus in the illuminated title-piece plainly 
belongs to this series. When Palaeocappa catalogued * Paris. 
2708, which contains’ Dionysius’ poem with the anonymous 
paraphrase and Eustathius! commentary, he remarked: Acoviatos 
ó IlepupygT?s, perá twos eEnyjoews, 7s TÒ Óvoua roð éEnynrod ok 


érvypádera, (Omont, Cat. de Font., p. 85).5 The itch to remedy 


* Bee L. Cohn, “Konstantin Palaeokappa und Jakob Diassorinos," 
Philologische Abhandlungen Martin Hertz . . . dargebracht (Berlin, 
1888), pp. 128-143; and Vogel-Gardthausen, op. cit., pp. 247-250. It 
should be pointed out that Cohn in his study of Palaeocappa’s forgeries 
often postulates the use of Paris MSS which Omont, Inv. Somm., 
designates as Medicean. The library of Catherine de Medici, however, 
did not come to France until after Palaeocappa/s death. 

5 Paris. 2708 was used by Palaeocappa in copying *Paris. 2731, which 
contains Dionysius and Eustathius in.his hand. ‘For both MSS have a 
lacuna in Eust., G. G. M. II, pp. 372, 29-379, 26, although 379, 8-26 has 
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the deficiency is evident. He perhaps took his cue from Suidas 
A 480: Anprrptos 6 éxixAny iflov ypappatixds "Abpapvrrqvós .. . 
čypaye . . . eis "Opapov e&jynow, cis "Hoto8ov épotws. He would be 
prevented from applying this notice directly by the fact that 
Demetrius Ixion and Dionysius Periegetes are both said to have 
lived in the time of Augustus. The unique portion of the vita 
was taken from Eustathius, pp. 215, 9-17. 

It is characteristic of Müller's work that he allowed his text 
of the scholia on Dionysius to be distorted by the influence of 
such a worthless MS as Paris. suppl. 86. The result is a number 
of unsuspected interpolations that do not belong to the genuine 
tradition and obscure its true nature. For instance several 
secondary notes in * Paris. 2708 are included (432a 17-23; 
448a 40-b 2 — Eust. 268, 17-20; 455a 37-43 == Steph. Byz. 
'EAaía). A much better notion of the tradition can be gained 
from the specimen published by Ludwich, Aristarchs homerische 
Teatkritik II (Leipzig, 1885), pp. 576 ff. Since these scholia 
occur in the oldest MSS of Dionysius Periegetes (10th century) 
and contain good classical material, they deserve better attention. 

Another example of this feeble appraisal of materials is found 
in the apparatus on Eustathius’ commentary on Dionysius (G. 
G. M. II, pp. 201-407). Müller quotes the readings of * Paris. 
2855 (D, 14th century) and * Paris. 2708 (L, 15th-16th cen- 
turies) meticulously throughout. Yet it is evident on the 
slightest inspection that the Eustathius in 2708 was copied from 
2855. Both MSS have three large lacunae due simply to the 
loss of leaves in 2855: 296, 10-299, 2; 872, 29-379, 26; 400, 13- 
407, 16.6 2855 is poorly written and at times scarcely legible, 
and hence 2708 has many peculiar readings that are purely 
conjectural on the part of its scribe. The time spent on such 
material is worse than wasted, since it burdens the apparatus 


with confusing evidence. 
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been supplied in 2731 from another MS. 2731 in turn was the basis of 
R. Stephanus' first edition of Eustathius on Dionysius (Paris, 1547), 
since it repeats this patchwork of lacunae exactly (see Müller on Eust. 
372, 29). Was Palaeocappa an editor for Stephanus? 

°There is no lacuna at 389, 26-393, G; but the leaf that bears this 
text in 2855 (fol. 48) is now out of order. Paris. 2708 is the archetype 
of two other MSS, Vindob. (now Vatic.) Ross. 28 entire and *Br. Mus. 
Burn. 98, pp. 161-488. The atiempt to supplement the lacunae in 
Eustathius by exeerpis from Strabo and Steph. Byz. is plainly origina! 
in the archetype. 


THE HERCULES LEGEND ON THE ETRUSCAN 
MIRROR FROM VOLTERRA. 


eca: sren:/ twa: tyna/c: hercle : umial: cl/an: 
Óra : sce Uc 


* haec (est) monstratio (?) quomodo (?) mortalis (?) Hercules 
Junonis filius legitimus factus sit." 


The Etruscan inscription cited above is preserved on a mirror 
dating from the 4th century B. C. My attempted translation 
is based. on the scene represented of which the inscription forms 
part and whose signification has now been explained by Jean 
Bayet.? 

The picture shows Hercules as a bearded man, with his club 
and his lion’s skin, in a half-kneeling position near Juno, who 
is offering him her breast. There are present two other god- 
desses, Apollo, and Jupiter, the last holding his sceptre in one 
hand and pointing with the other to a tablet which is fastened 
to a column and which bears the inscription. 

This scene, showing Hercules on Olympus, apparently has-a 
symbolic meaning; it represents the adoption of the hero by 
Juno. The act of suckling (implying a new birth) as a juristic 
symbol for the performance of an adoption is also known from 
other peoples.* In the case of Hercules, his new birth is at the 
same time a resurrection. According to Bayet it includes the 
gift of immortality, since the suckling is performed by a deity. 
This assumption is confirmed by the three words of the inscrip- 
tion that have been clearly translated: hercle unial clan, “ Her- 
cules Junonis filius.” 

The passage hercle unial clan pra sce is obviously a sentence. 
Jt begins with the subject (hercle) and is closed by a form with 
verbal function (sce) showing the well known -ce suffix. It has 


+ Korte, Etruskische Spiegel, 5, 60. Although the inscription has fre- 
quently been treated, no satisfactory explanation has been found. See 
Körte, l. c., 744; Torp, Etruskische Beiträge, I, 122ff.; Herbig, RH, 
8, 687; Buonamici, Epigrafia Etrusca, 390 f. 

?* Herclé,” Études critiques des principaux monuments relatifs à 
Hercule étrusque (Paris, 1926), 139f.; 150ff.; see also Bayet, Les 
origines de VHercule romain (Paris 1926), passim. 

? See Herbig and Bayet, J. c. 

^ Compare amoce, lupuce, turuce, zinace, ete. In this paper I follow 
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been suggested by Torp that the phrase contains the statement: 
* Hercules was suckled by Juno,” and consequently he translates 
Ora by “ breast of the mother” or “ mother ” ë and sce by “was 
suckling.” € But there is no kind of proof for such a translation. 
Besides we may assume that the legend to which the picture 
alludes was familiar to the Etruscans, since it is recorded on 
other mirrors without inscriptions, not to mention the fact that 
Hercules was a most popular figure in the myths of Etruria. 
What we expect to find is not a mere repetition of what the 
picture has already told us but an explanation of the signifi- 
cance of the action portrayed. Furthermore the fact that the 
inscription is given a formal position within the representation 
itself with Jupiter pointing toward it clearly indicates that it 
adds something to the whole. As a matter of fact the sentence 
contains such a declaration if we replace Ora by the reading @ura. 
This conjecture seems perfectly justified, for in the later periods 
of Etruscan (which, broadly speaking, begin about the end of 
the 5th century B. C.) there exist numerous cases where the 
liquid stands for | or r plus an inherent vowel even in initial 
syllables,’ e. g. Ir0 instead of the customary laré or trce instead 
of turce “ dedit," “ dedicavit" on a well-known bronzetto of the 
Louvre. In our case the spelling probably was caused by the 
lack of space in the last line, where the words are in fact written 
closer to each other than in the lines above. 

The word Our(a) is familiar to Etruscologists as the second 
member of compound proper names, in which it occurs fre- 
quently. One may compare the instances velüur : vel (prae- 
nomina), velüinatura-s : vel6ina (gentile names). We have to 
assume a patronymic function for Óur(a) and Wilhelm Schulze 
defined its meaning as closely related to Greek -yvyros or 


the custom of translating the -ce form by a preterit, although we are 
not certain that it expresses a tense. See Fiesel, Etruskisch, 43 f. 

5 Beiträge, I, 25. The Etruscan word for mother we know is ati. 
Therefore this translation seems unlikely. 

° It is not clear from Torp’s arguments whether he translates Hercules 
“was suckled ” or “was suckling.” 

" See Hammarström, Beiträge sur Geschichte des etrusk. lat. u. gricch. 
Alphabets, 19 f. and 25. 

8 Fabretti, CII, 2614. 

°? The examples are collected by Pauli, B. B., 25, 194 ff. 
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Germanie *-ing."'? We may accordingly translate the form 
dura of our inscription, where it occurs as a separate word, by 
Greek yrýctos, which implies the sense of Latin “legitimus.” 
Then the remaining word sce?* would correspond to a Greek 
éyévero, Latin “ fiebat," * factus est," and we obtain the inter- 
pretation given above: “ Hercules became cor * becomes ") the 
born (legitimate) son of Juno.” 1? 

As to the remaining’ words, their signification is far less 
certain. We may, however, try an approximative translation. 
The words eca sren at the beginning present a demonstrative 
pronoun (eca is translated by Latin “ hoc”) followed no doubt 
by a noun, a type of phrase most familiar in Etruscan. Compare 
e. g. eca subi, “hoc (est) sepulcrum.” 1° The meaning required 
in our passage for eca sren would be something like “ here is 
shown, here is represented," Latin “haec (est) monstratio.” ** 
Now we have on the Agram text several occurrences of a phrase 
cletram $rencve (Srenxve), in which the second word seems to be 
etymologically akin to sren and may well have a meaning similar 
to the one proposed above. It has been suggested that cletram is 
identical with the Umbrian kletram (“ crapulus,” “lectica”), 
and we might well expect to find a word for “ bier ” in a ritual 


19 Lateinische Eigennamen, 341. The possibility of a connection be- 
tween names in -ĵura and -tra (mentioned by Schulze, 342) would 
receive support from our form Ora = @ura. 

*1 Perhaps we should read suce or sece (compare sec, sex, “ daughter ”) 
instead of sce. But I cannot give evidence as to which of the three is 
to be preferred. 

327 prefer this translation to another which, however, must be men- 
tioned. One might assume that we should read @urasce “ nascebatur.” 
Such a form would have analogies in ersce, Fabretti, 2598 (see below); 
reusce, Agram text, XII, 2; acasce(?), Gammurrini, Appendice, 799. 
Quite a number.of inscriptions, for reasons not yet known, have words 
divided by interpunction. In our inscription, however, there is no evi- 
dence of such divisions. On the contrary ixnac, written as iy.nao on 
the Agram text, forms a continuous word here, which seems to favor 
the interpretation given above. 

48 Hea, occurring more than thirty times, always has a nominative 
function; nearly all examples belong to the type eca su6i (an exception 
is Fabretti, 2598). As I have treated the pronoun more fully in a paper 
for Studi Htruschi, vol. 9, I need not go into detail here. 

34Torp’s translation of sren as “picture” seems improbable on 
account of the above-mentioned function of the inscription within the 
representation. 
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text apparently referring to death or the dead. Furthermore 
cletram does not occur in the last columns (10-12), which prob- 
ably contain the prescriptions for the final ceremonies that 
followed the éxóopá. Since cletram is always followed by Srencve, 
both words might form the designation for the “lectus funebris.” 
Since the deceased was laid out for several days on an uncovered 
bier (mwpó8eois, “ collocatio ") before the xop was performed, 
cletram Srencve ** may possibly be an expression such as German 
* Paradebett?" and might be translated by a Greek kAtvg 
Er LOELKTLK?}. 

The word tva, recorded only in this penmi is probably a 
conjunction such as Greek ds, őre, Latin “quomodo,” “ut,” 
connecting the two sentences.!* 

The remaining tynac is shown to be a noun or a substantivized 
adjective by its two other occurrences: 


1) etnam aisna ixynac reusce aiseras Seus 


adverb(?) “divinus” sub- verbal “deorum” attribute 
ject form or“dei” to aiserag 


Since aisna is known to be an adjective, tynac must be a 
substantive (that it is not a pronoun will be shown below). 
Similar phrases are aisna hin£u (XII, 7; XI, 10; IX, y 1; 
* divina anima," according to the convincing translation of 
Herbig and Rosenberg), aisna clevan@ (VII, 11), aisna 
pevax (IV, 22).*8 


2) In the phrase enac fulinus$ne$ on the Capua tablet 1° 


*5 See Lattes, Saggi, and the other literature cited by Goldmann, Studi 
Etruschi, 2, 226, 3. I cannot discuss here Goldmann's own opinion 
(according to which cletr-am sre-nove contains the words am, “day,” 
and nax, “ night”), since it has no plausible foundation. 

18 Torp translates tve by “shows,” but there is no need and no 
grammatical evidence for a verb. 

" See Abk. d, Bayr. Akad. d. Wissensch., hist. phil. KL, 95 (1914), 
4, 41 f. and Glotta, 4, 64 f. 

1 Van is a deity of fate and death; pevox must he an adjective or 
substantive, since it shows the suffix -(a) x, known from ethnica, titles, 
and names of deities. I omit some other words with which aisna is 
connected on the Mummy text, as their meaning and the analysis of the 
sentences to which they belong are doubtful. 

1 The tablet is published with Sittig’s new readings by Cortsen in 
Studi Etruschi, 8, 227 f. 
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. (line 5-6) fulinusnes is apparently a genitive form in -s$ 
modifying the preceding word, 


Ixynac is a compound whose two members tx and nac appear 
also as separate words. As to tx (ixu), I agree with Pallottino's 
opinion, that it is a asus such as Latin “secundum ” ?? or, 
perhaps better, “in” (see below). This meaning would fit all 
B Uu d so far as one can judge them. Nac and its 
derivations have had various explanations, among which I cite 

c “Totenopfer” (Bugge), nacnva “ sepulchre” (Pauli), 
for they suggest a connection with death or the dead; and I think 
that this is of the, essence of nac, in view of the following 
passages. 


1) ati nacna, ati nacnva in the inscription Fabretti, Suppl. 
1, 486 may well mean “mater defuncta." ?? 


2) The phrase in the tomb inscription Fabretti, Suppl. 1, 
uso s B98 Medan Male.hulyniest-Manrceste= caliabesi==+-nacnvaiasi-~ mans: 


SS E Y Tue rtis temen a 


— may be similarly translated by * Larti Holc(o)aio et 
Marco Galliat(i)o, defunctis." 


3) The famous vase from Vulci (Fabretti, 2598) repre- 
senting the departure of Alcestis for the lower world bears 
the inscription: | 


eca — ersce nac axyrum fierórce 


* haee? verb “Acheron” verb (containing the noun 
| stem fler) ?* 


20 See Studi Htruschi, 5, 211. 

22 See Etruskische Forschungen und Studien, 4, 9 and Htruskische 
Studien, 3, 122f. Other explanations that are scarcely convincing have 
been given by Torp, Cortsen, and Goldman (the last-named citing the | 
literature in Studi Htruschi, 2, 224). 

. 32 Nae-na is adjectival; compare suéi-na, ais-na, etc. As to nacnva, 
the function of the ending is doubtful. (Is it a participle such as 
. * mortuus," “ defunctus ”?) 

33 The inscriptions are quoted in full by a Htruskischen 
Standes- und Beamtentitel, 81 f. 

ae Compare Herbig’s translation in Hermes, 51, 473, which is rather 
unconvincing. See Fiesel, Namen des griechischen Mythos im Etrusk- 
ischen, 69.  Herbig's definition of fleres as “ Bronze(bild)," “ statue,” 
which he bases on the observation that the word is said to occur only 
on statues, is rendered unlikely by the fact that flere forms the inscrip- 
tion of a stone tablet: see Not. d. Sc., 1892, 473 f. Herbig does not 
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Here a meaning “ dead ” or “ death ” seems to be suggested 
by the scene represented and by the name Acheron.” 


4) The inscriptions from Vetulonia (CIE, 5213) and 
Magliano (5237 B) close with the phrases agers nays, afrs 
nace. sS. I have a strong suspicion that ager forms the 
plural of the word apa, for which a meaning “ pater” or 
* maior" seems probable.*® In this case we might translate 
* maiorum (patrum) decessorum," a quotation likely to be 
found at the end of Etruscan tomb or ritual inscriptions.?' 


Obviously a signification vekpós, “ mortuus " or “ mors,” ° would 
fit all the passages quoted above. For zynac on the mirror, then, 
a meaning such as “ mortalis " 3° seems to be suggested both by 
the legend represented and by the content of the inscription. 
Grammaticaly we may compare with it such compounds as 
Greek émfavdrios, ériÜávaros, Evvopos,** and so on. This meaning 


cite this monument. Flere-e is more likely to mean something like 
* votum," “votivum,” “ sacrum.” 

25 The phrase eca ersce nac might contain a meaning such as 56e 
adroixetat Gavotca, BéByxe Oavaciuy, a conception familiar in the Alkestis 
of Euripides. (This would fit Giglioli’s assumption that the picture 
represents a scene of some tragedy and that the sentence formed a quo- 
tation: see Studi Etruschi, 4, 367.) This, of course, is merely a 
suggestion. 

26 A discussion of this word would lead too far afield. I was glad to 
find the same suggestion that apa = “ father,” in Leifer, Studien gum 
antiken Amterwesen, 230, 3 and 247. 

27 Compare Hittite " akantes," “the dead,” and also “Di manes.” 
See Hrozny, Bogh. Stud., 3, 189, note 7; Sommer, Bogh. Stud., 10, who 
quotes related expressions from Sanskrit and Greek. See also Sommer, 
Ahhijavd-Urkunden, 122. 

28 I do not mean to hold that the primary meaning of nac must be 
“ dead ” or “death”; this meaning is frequently secondary, as in Greek 
Tedevray, ékħeimew, Latin ' obire," “ defungi,” German “ entschlafen,” 
* Leichnam." On the other hand compare the double meaning of Greek 
coua, Latin “corpus”; or Latin *' funus," “funeral,”  * death," 
* decay," “ corpse.” 

2° The other passages give no clear evidence. The places where the 
stem occurs are collected by Goldmann, Studi Htruschi, 2, 218 ff. As for 
cenac, enax, this may well be a different word. Compare enas, enesci. 

30 Or “post mortem "(?). But see below. “Immortalis” can be 
omitted on account of the meaning of ix (u). 

31 With évrokos might possibly be compared ixutevr on the Magliano 
inscription, “secundum ius”(?). I shall treat the word elsewhere. 
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would also fit in the Agram text, where aisna iynac and aisna 
hin(w occur in the same column, the last one of the ritual. 
* Divinus mortalis," then, would correspond to * divina anima ” 
and this makes good sense, especially if we assume that iynac 
might imply a more general meaning like Greek Bporés, Ar- 
menian “mard,” German “ Sterblicher.” °? Thus the transla- 
tion of the whole inscription would be: “here is shown how 
the mortal Hercules became the legitimate son of Juno." 

It may be worth while to remark in passing that our inscription 
can easily be arranged as a trochaie septenarius as follows: 


éca srén tva Íynac hércle úniál clan Oura sce. 


Since our knowledge of Etruscan syllabification is very imperfect, 
it is quite possible that several of these “feet” were pro- 
nounced with three syllables. | 


EVA FIESEL. 
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?? Ag to the idea of “divus mortalis (homo)," compare Cicero, De 
Leg. 2, 22 (“lex”): “Deorum Manium iura sancta sunto. Bonos 
leto datos divos habento ”; Augustinus, Civ. Dei, 8, 26: “Varro dicit 
omnes ab eis mortuos exsistimari manes deos”; Vergil, Aen., 5, 47: 
* divinique ossa parentis." 

P. S.-M. Runes, Der etruskische Text der Agramer Mumienbinde, 
reached me too late to be utilized in this article. 


ON AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS, caw. 3. 9. 


In Classical Philology, xxii, pp. 60 ff. the writer called atten- 
tion to some uses of alius which, although fairly frequent in 
Latin and, with words of similar meanings, also in other 
languages, both ancient and modern, seemed to have received 
scant notice. That this usage may sometimes affect textual 
emendation is suggested by Amm. xxii. 3. 9. There Clark’s 
text has “ commeatus abunde ferentes, et tela, et obsidionales 
machinas]," where the end of the sentence is marked as corrupt, 
presumably cursus causa. It is very likely superfluous to say 
that the rhythmic prose of Ammianus is based on accent, not on 
quantity, and that in his clausulae two or four unaccented syl- 
lables are put between two accented syllables, never one or three. 
This rule has eertain limitations and qualifications, which are 
get forth briefly by Clark in the Preface to vol. i of his edition 
(Berlin, 1910) and more fully by Harmon in Trans. Conn. 
Acad. of Arts and Sciences, xvi (1910), pp. 117 ff. 

No one seems to have attempted to remedy the cursus in the 
passage referred to, but it may readily be done by writing “ obsi- 
dionales alias máchinas," thus making a cursus tardus. Ammi- 
anus has at least two examples of this use of alius which seem 
certain. In xxv. 10. 8, “his ita tristibus, laetum aliud adde- 
batur" clearly does not mean “ to these sad messages was added 
another happy one," but * to these sad messages was added 
another, this time a happy one.” Again, in xviii. 8. 7, “ aliam 
cataphractorum multitudinem," the cataphracti are horsemen 
who, as well as their horses, are completely clad in heavy armor; 
they are called cataphracts equites and clábanarW in xvi. 10. 8, 
where their armor is described (cf. also xxiv. 4. 15; xxiv. 6. 8; 
xxv. 1. 12), and cataphractarw in xvi. 2. 5. The edition of 


t What was said of Hadrian's Wall, which seemed, and still seems, 
sound in the light of the evidence available at the time, has been shown 
by later explorations to be in part erroneous. That however does not 
affect in any way the interpretation of alius in Jul. Capit., vit. Ant. 
Pii, v. 4 and the notes relating to it. 

? A Sarmatian cataphract is depicted on the column of Trajan. This 
kind of cavalry seems to have originated with the Persians and Par- 
thians, but was adopted by the Romans (xvi. 2. 5 and 12. 63), and as 
ihe names indicate, by the Greeks as well, for Ammianus is clearly 
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Wagner and Erfurdt (Leipzig, 1808) seems unquestionably right 
in regarding these three terms as synonyms (Index II, s.v. 

cataphractarw) ; but if, as some of the translators seem to imply, 
the cataphractt were somewhat less heavily armed than the 
cataphractarw, it does not affect the argument. The force with 
which multitudinem is contrasted consisted of nearly 20,000 
Persians, described as armata (xviii. 8. 3). Its number alone 
makes it improbable that it consisted wholly of mail-clad cavalry, 
and in fact in the next section Ammianus says that it was 
equitatu et numero praevalente. Moreover, some of them were 
armed with bows and arrows (xviii. 8.11). It seems natural 
to translate: “another large force, made up of mail-clad 
horsemen.” 

Some other examples are less certain. In xix. 9. 2 we read: 
“numerarii apparitores magistri equitum aliique protectores." 
It is at least doubtful whether Ammianus, who was himself a 


member of the select corps of protectores, who ranked as claris-.. . 


simi, would link them with numerarii apparitores, who are 
defined by Wagner-Erfurdt (Index II, s.v. numerarii) as 
rationaru, and s. v. adparitores as “ scribae, rationales, ianitores, 
nuncii (sic) An examination of various passages will show 
that it is no argument against this rendering that aliique pro- 
tectores is not separated by the cursus from apparitores, as 
obsidionales machinas is from tela; but it is at best a conjecture: 
“Camelis, aliisque iumentis’” (xxv. 8. 6) suggests Livy's 
* plaustra aliaque iumenta"? and Ammianus was a diligent 
reader and imitator of Livy. lwmeníia is commonly used of 
horses, asses, and mules. It is contrasted with elephanti by Livy, 
xxi. 37. 8, but rather for the difficulty of transporting the 
elephants than for any other reason. "That the food supply to 
which Ammianus refers is mentioned as f" iumentorum caro 
eaesorum ” in xxv. 8. 15 does not seem especially significant, but 
in any case the example must be classed as doubtful; indeed, if 
Sextus Caecilius is right (ap. Gell. xx. 1. 28) in his assertion 
that iumentum might mean a vehicle drawn by yoked animals, 


wrong in saying “ quos clibanarios dictitant ” in xvi. 10. 8, if as seems 
certain, he refers to the Persians. Both words are of Greek origin 
(karáópakros and xAí(gavov; Wagner suggests kavn). 

3 Livy, iv. 41. 8. For this and other examples of snis use of alius, see 
the note in Class. Phil. xxiii, pp. 60 ff. 
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the example from Livy might be questioned; but the usage of 
which Caecilius speaks, if it is accepted, was doubtless obsolete 
in Livy’s time, as it was in that of Gellius; and if it were not 
obsolete, it would hardly have occurred to Livy to use the word 
in that sense. So far as I know, that rendering has not been 
adopted in the passage of the Twelve Tables (i. 1. 3) to which 
Caecilius applies it. "' 

The opposite usage, of omitting an alius required by the sense, 
is much more common in Latin of all periods. It occurs several 
times in Ammianus; for example in xvi. 10. 12, “ut fecere 
principes consecrati," “as other anointed princes did.” * 


JOHN C. ROLFE. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


* Consecrati principes is used of deified emperors in Suet. Calig. 35, 3. 


OLD ENGLISH SEDULIUS GLOSSES. 


Bound with the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle in MS 173 at Corpus 
Christi College Library, Cambridge, is a Sedulius manuscript 
of the 8th-9th century which contains a large number of Old 
English glosses. Some sixty of these are in ink; there were 
probably a good many more in ink at one time, as now the first 
part shows numerous erasures of glosses, In addition to the 
inked glosses, however, the Sedulius section contains some four 
hundred legible scratched glosses? For several weeks in the 
winter of 1933 and again for several weeks that spring I worked 
on the scratched glosses in this manuscript. While many of 
these glosses are quite clear, to read all that are possibly legible 
is a matter of much patience. Some of the scratched glosses 
occur in the erasures of inked glosses, a fact which leads me to 
believe that perhaps they were put in at the time when the inked 
ones were erased. In a good many of the glosses only the con- 
sonants are written, the omitted vowels being indicated by a 
horizontal scratch usually over the preceding or following con- , 
sonant. 'For such abbreviations I have endeavored to give cor- 
rectly the complete gloss in the footnotes.* 


EPISTOLA AD MACEDONIUM Mient, PATROL. LAT. XIX 


57r lyntre scipe 535, 2 obtunsi* forslegenre 16 
expurgem ic @clensie 3 uenas æder I7 
indoluit ghrew 15 permanere þurhwunian 
sentes gorstas 18 537, 1 
dumos ë pbfn(as) 18 57v tenacitate fsthafulnesse 7 2 
tractari b(eo)n Ssegde ambages twion 8 

536, 9 lacessitus gmpgu(d)? 12 
quiddam hwethwugu 13 metuam ic ífrhtig? 13 


t Concerning scratched glosses, see my articles “Old English Scratched 
Glosses in Cotton MS. Tiberius C. ii,” A.J.P., LIV, pp. 305 ff, and 
“Old High German Seratehed Glosses,” A. J.P., LV, p. 227. 

?'Dhis work was made possible for me by a research fellowship with 
the American Council of Learned Societies. 

*The glosses in ink seem to me to be of the late tenth or early 
eleventh century. They are put in by at least three different hands. 

“In some cases where the solution of an abbreviation is obvious 
I have not mentioned it in a note, nor have I mentioned each time the 
prefix g for ge and & for wm. Old English words not found in the 
dietionaries (Bosworth-Toller and Hall) I have marked in the footnotes 
with an asterisk by the reference number. 

5. Ed. dumosi. The glossis bornes. 6. Ed.obiusi. 7. festhafulnesse. 
The glossator probably scratched a mark over the first s, although I 
now find no trace of it. 8. gemebgud. 9. forhtige. 10. gehealdap. 
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proeliuioris tohaldra 15 58r dimicare winan** 12 
expedire areccan 538, 2 perlegendi purredenne** 13 
et reponant 7 glildap ° 13 patrimonii erf(es) 541,3 
repudiandos to írsacenne ** annosam  gwintrà?* 12 
14 iuuenilem gigublice 14 
tractandos (to) smeagüne 1? senectam ielde 14 
15 quam swipe 542, 1 
probabili gsededlice ** indolis gbyrde 5 
539, 5 eximio healici 9 
impertias pu gdele 8 


CARMEN PASCHALE MIGNE, PATROL. LAT. XIX 


59r conuiuia gbr 7 549,1 conlucent somed scinab 
quicumque swa hwele swa 592,1 
pu 15 1 paupere ermum 2 
dapes svmbl l appositum  togseted 3 
d pda olus wfft?‘ 3 


dignatus gemedamad!? 2 


! ee randisonis swidswoge 
accubitare  hlinian t 8 8 


i 553, 2 

sittan, onhid *° 2 pompare glengn * 9 
toris restü 2 tragico buclice *° 2 
pone alege? 3 boatu ghlowe *’ 2 
adi gsec 550, 1 ridieulo bismere 3 
sollemnia  merthu ?? I monimenta miüdgung/$. 
libens lustbere ** 2 554, 2 
si gif 2? 3 rituque 7 pm riite,?° 


caperis thu bist etwue- gewuna 2 
nied 22 magistro larewlice ?? 2 
uescere greordan biblis boccestü k — x 
cenis greordü assuetus gewuna 55, 
creat cennb 551 uerenter arwurplice 2 
ire. stupide f 59v iure andwłd ?? 8 
cu cr consors euélic ?* 5506, 3 


Go C Gr QU Oo 


ll. forsacenne. 12. smeagenne. 13.* Read geseWedlice; ef. geseded: 
probato, Bosworth-Toller, p. 440 under gesédan. 14. winnan. 15.* cf. 
oferredan :  perlegere, BT., p. 736. 16. gewintrad. 17. gebeor. 
18. Gloss in left margin. pu renders the pronoun of the second person 
implied in the following Latin verb requiris. 19. In ink. 20. The 
last gloss, for onhildan, is seratched beneath the lemma. 21. In ink. 
Above pone is written de, so the gloss may render depone. 22. In ink. 
23. tunglu. 24. wyri. 25. glengan. | 20.* Probably for buccalice, 
a literal rendering of tragico as ‘bucklike’, 27. Above the lemma 
there is also visible ge in ink. 28. myndgunge. 29. 7 þæm rikte. 
Second gloss in ink on right margin. 30. In ink in r. margin. 
31. The lemma was misunderstood by the glossator, who seems to have 
taken it as bibliothecis. In the context niliacis biblis means ‘ paper ’. 
32. In ink in r. margin. 33. andweald. 34. cucnlic. In ink. 
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letale daed **5 


8 discrimina orle 5* 5 
serpit [snicep * 9 frondea ba budberan *5 
humus ind ** 558, 3 566, 5 
linida lelte 4 chelydros  Wterüdre 5° 
tartareis -hite * 5 567, 1 
amoena: wynsume °° 5 ` uirgulta teleran 5" 2 
virecta spryttince 3? 5 peruia pffre 5s 3 
. nemorum wonga “° 6 pedistris fpemannü*'? 6 
latices burnan, wateru * 7 mare wege 6 
animantur  gelifeste *? 8 incederet ipffte® 568,4 
orrea berna f? 559, 2 aruis lida * 4 
ritu oe d 8 referam, narram sec 5 
Joe hæse 9 dapes, epule swetmt(s)9?*8 
mediis middewardü 10 ieuna *? þa festend 569,4 
pruinis irstü'* 10 marmora .i. rupes i lapides 
currere ghlpan* 562, 1 Sianas : 4 
uu ssim ! — gir dilato gelandü gieldü * 
uinitor winwring * 3 570.1 
ora mps +° .. 503,1.. d.k nr raus p ides quem i 
SECURE ak Rr a E uespere muenne % 1 
expediet arecet 3 
bibulae drincendan 4 roaro nenne . : 
uiro fr(o)at" 564,2 orbita .i. rota hwiogl 
gelidi caldan 2 . nd 
algentes : p calndan 9: A in ortum i setgüg °° 572,7 
60v occumberet ghlin(a)de*5? uastum widan il 
565, 1 aequor watru 11 
uitans b¥gende 5? 5 remige grope % 573, 1 


35. For deadlic? | 36.* In the dictionaries not documented with prefix 
ge. 37. lond. 38. helle. 39. In ink. 40. The gloss is above the 
preceding florentum. 41, burnan occurs twice, once scratched and once 
in ink. 42. In ink; p.p. of geliffestan. 43. In ink. 44. rihte. 
45. Ed. jussu. Gloss jn ink. 40. forstum. 47. gehleapan. 48. win- 
wringe; the glossator has misunderstood the lemma, which would be 
rightly rendered by winwircend; cf. uinwirecendum: uinitoribus, BT., 
p. 1237 under winwyrcend. 49 mupas. 50. Gloss in margin at right. 
51. þa calendan. 52. This gloss is immediately preceded by one now 
illegible. 53. beorgende. 54. The gloss is illegible at the end; cf. 
discrimina: orleahtras, OEG., 1867. 55. In ink. Read pufboran; cf. 
frondentes pini: pufbares pintreowes, OEG., 29222. 56. waeternedre. 
57. In ink. 58. purhfere. 59. febemannum. 60. ingefealle; the 
lemma seems to have been taken as incideret; cf. ingefeallan: incidere 
in Hall’s Dictionary. 61. londum. 62. swetmetas. 63. Ed. jejuma. 
64. First gloss in ink, p.p. of gelangian; langian ‘lengthen’ is not 
given in the dictionaries with prefix ge. 65. In ink. 66. in setgange. 
The glossator confused the lemma with occassu in the line above. 
67. Possibly for gerepre; cf. remex: roedra, WW., 43, 25. 68. godgild. 
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sacra .i. idola  godgld *? 2 actis gnddü*? 12 
chaldea Pt caldisce *? 4 ardua .. culmina tha hean 
exitium dead 4 rofa ®t 981,1 
61v restineta gesa 7^ 514,1 focis fyrü 2 
uaechors .i. demens wd 4 i dapibus swetmettū 2 
3 uenerantur (olus) 
agrestes  fellice 7? 4 hirggldap di 3 
herbas gresu 78 4 numina gwid °° 4 
pecodum neata 4 pudet semp *' 6 
per geand 74 4 nefas unrtit 88 7 
aulica þa hitelican 75 5 earduus  bispel 582, 1 
depasto fretent 5 paliurus, herba spinosa 
decernitur gdemed 575, 2 fyres T 1 
feris widrü 7 3 fuluis gtw *? 6 
sanctos hign 7 4 peruia Prhffe 583,1 
talia .i. faeta Gwrt7® 8 62v actu fide 
toties oft 9 socia  gpffn*? 584, 1 
' ab imo fram innewrdü 7 rudis .i. nouo mniwü 2 
576.5 eurua erymbi 585, 2 
aequis hors , 9 auia ungferan 2 
nempe, quippe bonne ° remansit he belaf *?* 6 
Í 577.4 parentis hlafřdes 7 
F : qui sege?" 7 
iN dL š similauit  hanlicede ° . 
uana  weos 8? 578, 1 ae 
sinistro, peruerso  wirsan I huius d aa eld 9 
62r Usteneur onseunaP 3 ipse seolfsefe °" 10 
dementia gdwes 4 progenies genyrdnes?? 13 
sacris .i. idolis, secretis 8? aui eldran 13 
i. gerynü 580, 2 clarus mere *? 586, 5 
censum gscrif 9 sie thus °° 587, 1 
caesa fheawene 12 quamquam theh ®™ 5 


69.* bct caldisce; the gloss is not documented elsewhere. 70. In ink; 
for gesah. 71. wod. 72. In ink. 73. The gloss follows fellice above 
agrestes. 74. ln ink. 75. heallelican. 76. wildeorum. TI. halgan. 
78. geworht. 79. Gloss beneath the lemma; inneweardum. 80. In 
ink. 81. The lemma was taken by the glossator as fana. $82. The 
last Latin gloss, as well as the OE. one, is scratched. 83. genededum. 
84. In ink in right margin. A final s may have been clipped at the 
margin. 85. For hearge gildap? 86. geweald. 87. sceamap. 
88. unriht. 89. In ink. 90. geolwe. 91. burhfere. 92. nide. 
93. geferan. 94. In ink. 95. In ink; for se pe? 96. In ink; for 
he anlicede or possibly anlicede with prothetie h. 97. In ink. I believe 
that this should be read seolfselfe, undocumented in Old English, but 
compare OHG, selbselbo: idem ipse. 98. In ink; for gecnyrdnes. 
99. In ink. 100. In ink; for mislice. 101. onfuhton. 102. abarede. 
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uarias misli*^ . 6 nubila güpu *% 602, 2 
inpugnant onfhton** 7 insano unhire 603,3 
 exerta airde*? 588,1 64v devia ungfera 606, 5 
eati gleawe 9? 2 comperit?.i. sensit afnd 1° 
rite bwlice ** 1 607,2 
in ardua iba wipfdynii 8 mandit mtt ; 1 
63r herilis sd hlfrdlee *'5 589,3 pecus ` scep 608, 1 
geruntur rene 7°° 7 atrox grma 1? 5 
resto hind? gstonde 9 secuit snap 609, 3 
juuenci  steores 591,4 natum eld 171 5 
latum rün! T uastum wid ł rum 8 
duodenus XII ftd 8 emeritus (c)oren!?* 610,9 
apex price 592,1 uolitans ps figiida*** 
deflemus wiopan 5 611,1 
letum, mortem dp 99 usus brueüde 2 
593, 3 iuuenta tyde 2 
pro dolor, heu wła bt is 65r uada fidas 1*4 613, 4 
sarlic *99 9 torrentum bur 5 4° 
63v inreparabilis liquentes pa Wtrendan??' 6 
ungniwiendlie?^ 594,6  fluminei .ealice ** .. 615,1-- .. 
^ reducem ‘geanwyrfede™ 9 incedere fřn 228 5 
opem speede 1 9 —-— aristis eglü 617,6 
terigine 11? tudr 595, 1 ereat cfip 17° 7 
ne factura fi gwrt? 3 labefactus  slidü 9, 
placatus gbngad ™ 8 feres P bres 13° 618,1 
posset mehte 5 596, 6 65v adfectaret glstílide*** 3 
uterumque exghwprne*¥® 9 monstrumque nefandum 
feta g@brendan . 4 597,5 7 pt ürhte sein +°? '4 
64r ignaris ungewissum !!* congresibus gsiht.!? 619,1 
600, 3 subuectus gonges 9 
pastoribus hyrd(um)"* 3 conlidere obspornan 620,1 
orientis ab axe fri pre in praeceps I feli** 5 
e(ast) 601, 4 euruauit!*5 plaenade | 6 


103. In ink. 104. beawlice. 105. seo hlafordlice. 106. borene. 
107. ruman. 108. deap. 109. Cf. the citation in BT. under wá from, 
Bede’s History: heu, proh dolor: wá lá wá pet is sérlic. 110.* Ad- 
jective formed from pres. pte. of geniwian. 111. In ink in margin. 
112. Ed. terrigenae. 113. me geworht. 114. gepingad. 115. In ink. 
116. The glossator mistook the lemma for utrumque. 117. In ink. 
118. genipu. 119. efand. » 120. grimma. 121. cild. 192. CK. 
emeritos: bo gecorenan, WW.,398, 22. 123. besfleogenda. 124. fordas. 
125. For burnan. 126. wetrendan. 127.* Analogous to Aelfric’s 
streamlicum cited in BT., p. 927. 128. faran. 129. cenp. 130. pu 
bires. 181. gelustfullode. 132. 7 pet unrihte scinn. 133. geslyhtum. 
134. Cf. in preceps: on ferfyll, WW., 426, T. 135. The glossator mis- 


66r 


66v 


took 


138. hlafordas. 
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confossus  brhetn 139 
cuspide  paletre 197 
proceres  hlafrds 1** 
tranant  offspy? °? 
monumenta mūgñe 1° 
624, 2 
degenerent adwoledn*? 4 


9 
9 
621,2 
7 


annuat gbpafp 625, 2 
iamque 7 emne 4 
succedent  miterfigp 1 6 
nefas  unrlt 626, 5 
hydrus wirndre4? 697,1 
redundans ydgiende 2 
annonam dægmete 14t 5 
cautio pisisurscipe 629,1 
senserit ancnawiep 6 
tortoribus Pbres*^5 , 630,1 
abire poni 7° 2 
non quia na pet 4 


agit!*" nde, gelede — 631,1 
artum  gístnedan 119 6 
tenuis smele 7 
hic pes 10 
sidera tunga 1° 632, 1 
dissociata  todledu 5? 4 
iter bet fare 5 


conspicuos ba gsints? $ 


the lemma for curauit. 


136. burheten. 
139. oferspyrap. The verb spyrian in composition 
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non nato unacen(d)um 
634,2 
lacus 157 seabas 3. 
inoeciduas i da fils 5? 
635, 
regulus refa 


67r uiseret neosde 


1 
2 
3 
imperi cynedō 9 
uicturus eftlifgn!5* 636,1 
opida lice 165 5 
rura fids 15° 5 
cassas hus 5 
castela wic 5 
miser ear(m) 9 
socrum. swegrti?5? 6837,4 
letale dædlicre 158 6 
rabidas Wdne +> 10 

&equoreas aquas pa sæ 
638,8 


© 


placido tpre 
carbassa blestas 1"? 9 
ratis fleot .639, 1 
fabris ble (st) 1 
acta giided !*: 1 
secura gmleasa !9? 2 
carinam brd 7% 4 
4 


uada ybe 


137. Read palestre. 


with ofer is not in the dictionaries; of. ubarswimman: tranare, Graff's 
Althochdeutscher Sprachschatz, 6, 878. 140. Possibly myngune for 
myndgunge. 141.* dwolien is not given in the dictionaries with prefix 
a. 142. efterfylgap. 143. weternedre. 144. Above the gloss is 
panem cotidianum. degmete here seems to have the more general 
meaning ‘daily bread’ rather than the specific meaning ‘breakfast’, 
‘dinner’ given in Hall’s Dictionary. 145. This incomplete gloss is 
possibly a part of þræstung ‘torment’. 146. bonan, rendering merely 
the prefix ab of the lemma. 147. Ed. agat. First gloss wide, second 
gloss in left margin. 118. gefestnedan. 149. Read tungla. 150. to- 
daledu. 151. gesynan. 152. In the context lacus means ‘jugs’. 
153. in da fyllas. The lemma was taken by the glossator as two words. 
154.* eftlifgan. 155. I cannot explain this gloss, unless it be for a 


heahceastre, similar to heahburg and heahfesten. 156. feldas. 157. The 
ending of the gloss is attracted to the ending of the lemma. 158. Read 


de. icre. 
the lemma. 


3 


159. wodne. 
101. genyded. 


160. Apparently the glossator misunderstood 
162. gymeleasa. 163. bord. 164. The 
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naufraga: pa sciplican 1?* 6 . eonspieuam sw (u)tol 
litoreis Wrod ** 6 653,1 
67v prorsus .allinga 9 artes creft 654, 1 
quies rst7° 10 Huidus lel(d) 3 
' citos hredlice 640, 1 uirus ater 5 
moratus eldende 2 progressus forpgan 5 
pugnax flitend 1%. 5 contracta ggrapudü 655, 4 
agitabant amnstyr T senio fraldüg 9? 5 
. exiliens asp.gnde 7° 8 69r iuges single T 
imum grid °° 8 ablata anweg, anweg - 
fretum brimn 9 alædde 657,5 
lue ewilde 642, 2 "uorantibus fretendii 6 
atque olido 7 on puplicanus se cynings 
flstincendü 17° "3 grefa, 164 =A 
dilatus 7** brungü 643,1 salum  saeltn 9? 12 
diserta  fflet 8 vasti bes wdn!'?* 658,4 
ademptis gwhd?*? 644,1 fluentis stream - g 
grabatum bre 7? 3 marmora ss ^—. 6 
uectorem  wghd **4 T nauigeras .scipbernde!9* 7 
68r ademit gwanede  645,6 |. . portus hp!*5.. | ... Jl. 
"^  'patulas giniendü 640,10 uiator wgfrüd 15° 1l 
uentum fcumen 647,2 soli fłdū 1°87 13 
tibicines pipeřs 648, 1 iugem  singale 659,3 - 
sopor sip 775 3 69v sagaci gleaW 9 
obstipuere -awndrodo(n)17* gramine cwich . 660,3 
8 ueseler bion grrdad 95 3 
decute afth ''* 649, 4 passim włhŵr 19° 5 
68v gratis unepuüg?'$* 651,6 priscum errn 199 8 
committo Dfeste 8 organa  tugas:?: 9 
proprios andlican -9 caespite trí??? 661,1 
edidit  astte 17° 11 uirum wera 8 


glossator misunderstood the lemma, though he got the nau correctly. 
165. waroð. 166. rest. 167. feohtend. Some illegible scratched 
letters follow immediately. 168. aspringende. 169. grund. 170. ful- 
stincendum. 171. Ed. delatus. 172. gewaned. 173. bere. 174.* Ci. 
hic vector: a berer, WW., 697, 18. It is likely that the abbreviation 
is for wegend ‘a bearer’, elsewhere undocumented, from wegan ‘to 
bear’, and analogous to berend ‘a bearer’. 175. slep. 176. awun- 
drodon. 177. afleah. 178. unceapunga. 179. asette. 180.* for- 
aldung; cf. forealdian ‘to grow old’. 181. In upper margin. I find 
no connection for it in the context. 182. The glossator seems to have 
confused salum ‘ sea’ with sal‘ salt’. 183. widan. 184.* scipberende; 
ef. nauigeros: ba sciplivendan, WW., 455, 16. 185. hyp. 186. weg- 
ferend. 187. foldan. 188. gereordad. 189. welhwer. 190. erran? 
191.* The word appears to be related to OE. teog in sulhgeteog, OHG. 
gaziug ‘implement’. 192. tyrf. 193. The lemma was probably mis- 
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oecassu inting 1°? 662, 6 truncus stofn 676, 5 
modio mittan 8 ustis Dsengdt 5 
lichnus Itf 19 9 amoenae fægrū 6 
amplo rume 663, 1 libana libanisca ?°° 7 
ore mup(e) 4 cedrus cedr 7 
tegmine wrigise 5 uertice ufewardum 8 
70r adoratam gwrbade 1° herilem  hlafrdlice 9 
665,4 modicum on ltlū, 
predo ürgre 19? 667,1 hwilstyce ?°7 679, 4. 
(in ira) tollitur swogen 3 gurgite ybe 5 
correpta gpreatadan 4 proteruo fceleasre ?98 9 
soluere gldü 7°? 9 Tlv qui hwa ll 
dimissa !?? obdune onsendti sis (þu) eart 11 
668, 9 reticere swign 680, 5 
resupina upweard 669,4 pandere open 6 
uergens hweríü 6 testem  gwitan 6 
TOv revoluam  onfalde 670, 7 nefande unr 20° 9 
defossum  bdolff 673, 7 transgressus ofrgnde?'? 13 
conlata brung 674, 2 legens lesende 681, 1 
damnis fr bam wanungi 3 penetralibus pyrelu 4 
auras wederu 8 fores dur 5 
"lr moenia wits 1°° 675,4 caelestia ping ?u 10 
uicina geednese °°° T reserat  anlec 682, 1 
eadem pa ilca’ 74 7 parumper hwon 2 
tecta pecene 201 8 in alno 777 in scipe 3 
frondea  gtlg *?? 10 ab equore fra ba wate?! 4 
robore stofne, tig 7°* 10 aquosis gentibus weter- 
stipe foge 7° l1 leode ?1* 683, 1 
comis wyrtwin ?95 12 immanes ungmet 2 


taken for occasio. 194. leohtfet. 195. gewurpade. 196. I can not 
solve this abbreviation from any documented OE. word. It may repre- 
sent an OE. hergere ‘plunderer’; cf. praedat: hergap, WW., 233, 12 
and the OHG. gloss praedones: heriara, Graff, Sprachschaiz, 4, 987. 
197. gyldan. 198. Ed. demissa. 199. weallas. 200. In ink. The 
lemma is broken at the end of a line; ge stands above uici and ednese 
above ng. The gloss is not clear to me. It seems to be ge and ednese 
(eadnese) ‘joy’, but this has no bearing on the lemma. 201. In ink. 
202. getelga? 203. First gloss in ink, second for telg(an). 204. In 
ink. The MS has stipe wrongly for stipite. In glossing stipe by foge 
‘joining’ the glossator seems to have had in mind stipare ‘to put 
closely together’; cf. OHG. kafocandi: adstipulatus, Graff, Sprach- 
schatz, 3,422. 205. wyriwalan. 206.* An adjective formed from the 
Latin proper name Libanus, like Grecisc, Saracenisc. 207. on lytlum. 
208. receleasre. 209. unriht. 210. ofergande. 211. The gloss is 
explained by the fact that the lemma means ‘celestial things’. 
212. Above the MS reading simonis in alno is scratched in alno simonis. 
213. Probably for watre. 214.* The lemma refers to fish of the sea, 
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. carinas ba seipu 4 aduersa widerede ??* 687,2 
. propensa nbfgmetenan ?!5 6 subiaceat undrlie ??? 4 
72r funere hrew.  . 684, 2 72v simulastis lugon, . 
inani idlü : 2 . ganlieadon 11 
passum  simpa 2 uanae sdre29 12 
pluribus manugü 9 2 carminibus galdrii ** 12 
exsequis licbeg, licbeg- memphitis memfitisen *** 12 
nungü ?17 a (signa) dabant gmrap ?*9 
‘urna, mrs ?^'$ deade 4 688,1 
remorata  latede **° 5 perspieuo  prhsenre?? 6 
parens hrende 7? ri grauidam þa geenedan 7 
comes fffa 72% 9 turgida binden 10 
reciduo  efterrüdre ?7? macies hlennes 10 
à 685,1 uteri bar win 78 689, 1 
quam þa?! 5 hydrops sio watfsiocis 1 
inuaserat  geferde 779 5 morbus ald 2%? T 
cuneata bhwedu 24 6 resident gsttan 94? 8 
globo hring 6 pestis cwld 744 9 
neue redundantem opuhr- maculosa wom . 690, 1 
ferne ?55 686, 1 portenta mihtie, scinhiu 2 _ 
.eumulato: gemeni- ~ | ^ quos pa ^ 82 
fealdre ?79 1 - foedo wletlicti ?*4? 2 
' exguis ?** fem 2 discolor ungebleoh 3 
conscia gegite 278 . 8 obseenis fulti *4* 3 
etscorpion 7 browend 22° 8 uacat . semtat 244 6 
inimica  unholde ?*° 8 uicissim ge *45 8 


. but it is doubtful if the gloss’ means anything more than ‘ water-folk’. 
215. niber gemetenan. 216. In ink. 217. The incomplete licbeg is. 
in ink. 218. mors. The context is uiduam gemina uiduauerai urna. 
219. In ink. 220. Ayrende. 221. gefera.  222.* Perhaps for 
eftiernendre or efterrinnendre ‘returning’; cf. efiryne: occursus, Vesp. 
Psalt, 18, 7; «cfterryne: occursus, Camb. Psalt, 18, T. 223. In ink. 
224, behewedu, probably an error for behewenu. 225. In ink. Above 
o is a vertical stroke. I would read ond purhferne. 226. In ink. 
297, Ed. evigwis.  228.* In ink. This adjective suggests an undocu- 
mented noun form gegiet ‘understanding’. Cf. andgiet ‘ understanding '; 
andgiete ‘manifest’. 229. In ink.' 230. In ink. MS unhode with 
a small and somewhat dubious letter above the space between o and d. 
231. In ink. 232. The gloss reaches the edge of the right margin. : 
Read underlicge. 233. The glossator mistook the lemma for wuwenae. 
284. In ink. 235.* Cf. 2006. 236. gemerap. 237. purhsenre. 
238. bare wambe? 239. Read adl. 240. gesittan. 241. ewild. 
249.* Hall’s Dictionary cites wlætlice = wleclice ‘lukewarm’, but the 
present gloss fits the lemma if it is taken as formed from the stem 
wlæt which appears in wletta ‘loathing ’, wletung ‘nausea’. 243. Writ- 
ten twice, once scratched and once in ink. 244. In ink. 245. In ink, 
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uarium fages 9 74v exciperet utasceade?*? 8 
speculantur bescawedan 10 sensu on sefan 707, 2 
73r importuna magt 692, 4 foedo fl?» 4 
fides geleua 4 sanxit  gscrí 7 8 
contagia cwildu 694, 8 perpete ecii 9 
profugus earga ?*7 11 liuor æfst 11 
ile se 47 il consurgere arisan 708, 1 
donat  frgf #48 12 quantum swa mi 76 6 
impetus onrzs ?*? 12 si gif 8 
139v means frende 75° 695, 5 caperet he hit aberan 
considere gsittan ,9 mhte ?93 8 
sanguinis cfs?" 1 actus gndd**'* ' 709, 7 
per claustra gidrima ?5? obscurior pbisprra 8 
696, 1 75r minacem diwende 2 710, 3 
genarum hæges 75° l conueniens pdf? 711,5 
corruptam gewemmed non . . cuiquam nangi 10 
697, 10 alliger fefprbrenda ?*" 712,1 
recreatus eftacwican 699,7 gallus hana 9 
74r faleris bridelgy 1 hurst*** fauillis yslü 9 
$00, 4 deformis wlitelease 713, 4 
cui hwam 702, 1 ; Yhg 288 g 
umquam eghwr 755 I P "s 
proxima in neaweste 703,1 15v non facta ungdon*?*? 717,1 
nubila gnipu 704, 4 76v exubiis reafu,?7° 121,2 
ac nec sic 7 ngnswa 75° 78v defectare  wegà t brn 77 
705, 1 141,11 
num 75" ewist bu 5 index bend 273 743, 6 
cenae  grrde 7 706, 2 79r toris sil" 149,1 


erased at end; for @gean (ongean)? 246. mag for mah, as it is 
written close to the following gloss, thus, maggelæua. In ink. 247. In 
ink. 248. forgifp or possibly forgeaf. 249. In ink. , 250. ferende. 
251. Of. sanguinis: cniorisse, WW., 44, 40. 252. In ink. This is per- 
haps a scribal error for gind (geond) riman. 258. Incomplete for 
hegespind; cf. genae: hecgaswind, WW., 157, 7. 254.* bridelgym 
‘a bridle-gem °’, comparable with bridelshring. 255. @ghwer. 256. Per- 
haps for 7 na ge na swa. 257. Ed. non. 258. gereorde. 259.* Ct. 
excipiatur: sy fram asceaden, WW., 231, 22. 260. ful. 261. gescraf. 
262. Probably for swa micel. 263. máihte. 264. geneded; ci. actus: 
geneded, WW., 354, 20. 265. In ink. 200. gedefe. 267.* Read 
feberberenda. Hall’s Dictionary gives only a noun feperberend ‘ feathered 
creature’, based on the gloss penniger: feberberend, WW., 465, 20. The 
present gloss is an adjective, the lemma being alliger .. . gallus, glossed 
fefBrbrenda hana. 268. welhwer. 269.* ungedon. 270. On folio 
77v., in the margin opposite the line fractis abire sepulchris in cineres, 
is written in ink in what seems to me a hand earlier than the other 
glosses, gewyrttenes geripes. I find no connection between this and 
anything in the context. 271. wegan, beran. 272. Cf. index: beenend, 
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CARMEN DE LAUDE CHRISTI MiaNE, PATROL. LAT. XIX 
- 79v pudici clent 764,1 - superstes lfgnde 775 15 
enixa centinde 5 obstruit frsette?7* 768,1 
80r idriae wtfita *™* 167,1 iusus htende ?'7 5 
EPISTOLA AD MACEDONIUM MIGNE, PATROL. Lar, XTX 
80y commentario trhttpe 278 conentur onginen 6547,24 
547, 15 l 
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WW., 264, 40. 273. setlum. 274. weterfata. 275. lifgende. 
276. forsette. 277. hatende. 278. trahttape. 


ON CERTAIN MATHEMATICAL TERMS IN. 
ARISTOTLE’S LOGIC. 


Part 11 (Cont. from p. 54). 


The second type of mathematical terminology in Aristotle is 
the proportional, and includes the words épos, dxpa, pécov, 
Sidotnpa, peitov and éAdrrwy Opos, mpórov, uécov, and éoexarov, 
éurirreyv, éuBáAXew, karamukvoŭy, ovvexys, ExOects, and vmepéxev. 
Of these the connection of the first four with the language of 
proportion has been noted. Although I have not been able to 
find any explicit references to an analogy between the relation 
of the terms in a syllogism and the relation of the terms in a 
proportion among the ancients, it is certain that some, at least, 
were aware of it, as the diagram with which the first figure of 
the syllogism is illustrated is the same as that used to illustrate 
proportions and musical intervals." 

There are several analogies between the syllogism and pro- 
portion that serve to explain Aristotle's choice of terms. In the 
first place both an argument and a proportion are spoken of as 
a movement through several terms. In the Hpinomis (991a4) 
. SaropevOcioa is used of an dvadoyia passing from 1 to 8, and 
Aristotle often speaks of the syllogism as a passing of the 
argument from one term to another. This notion of “ move- 
ment" is exemplified in the terms cuprépacua and àvrwTpodnj, 
which are best discussed here. 

ZXvuwrépacgo, in the sense of conclusion of a theorem is found in 
mathematical writings as early as Archimedes,* and is used in 


1 Ross, Aristotle”, p. 33. For 8pos cf. Paul Cauer, in Rh. Mus., N. F. 
LXXIII (1920-24), pp. 169-173; Bonitz, Index, 530a21 ff.; Burnet on 
E. N. 1131b5. 

2 These diagrams cannot be traced back to Aristotle. For the figure 
illustrating proportion ef. (for music) Theo Smyrnaeuüs, ed. Hiller, p. 57, 
64; for mathematies the seholia on Euclid, pp. 320 f. (Euclidis, Opera, 
vol. V, Heiberg) ; and for logic Olympiodorus, in Platonis Phaed. Comm. 
ed. Norvin, p. 111, 27 and 128, 15 ete. and the scholia in Wallies’ edition 
of Ammonius! Comm. on Anal. Prior. pp. viii-xH. The diagrams of the 
second and third figures do not correspond, so far as I have been able to 
discover, to any figures used to illustrate the theory of proportion. 

? Ad Eratosth. Meth. 2, vol. II, p. 438, 17 and 19, Heiberg. Proclus, in 
Hucl., p. 207, 4-13. 
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the same way in a few passages in Aristotle.* The verb occurs 
in a fragment of Speusippus, where the decad is the “ closing ” 
number and in Nicomachus we have ovparépacpa as the last 
digit in a number,® or the termination of a pyramidal number, 
whether truncated (xéAovpos) or not.' The meaning appears, 
then, to-have been that of termination.® 
In the -presence of so little evidence, interpretation: must be 
conjectural. In. Plato and Aristotle the process of reasoning 
or: proof is compared to a movement from a beginning to a 
termination.? ‘The beginning is the ápxaí or premises,'? and the 
end would be the conclusion.” Further, in Plato, in harmony 
with the metaphor of the argument being a way (pé8o8os, óĝós, 
with the verb peériévar), and with Greek usage in general, zepatvet 
is used. of bringing an argument to an end, or going on with it," 
‘and the word is further extended, no doubt under the influence 
of the ‘sense “accomplish, bring to pass," 2? to cover the winning 
à ttue The Aristotelian use of asd for the bringing | 


* De An: 413al6, Soph. Hi. 170228, Phys. 200a21 opsid to apx). 

5 Ap. [Iamblichus], Theol. Arithm., p. 83, 11- 14, de Falco: mpõrov pèr 
oUv dprióv Sei elvat (sc. rhv Bexába) bres loot evdoty ol repiowol re kal prio, 
Kal ‘im érepopepás*- émel yap: irpórepos ‘del éo Tip ‘5 weptacds oU ‘dprlov, ‘el pÀ 

"prios ‘ein 6 cuptepalywy, rheovexryce ó.Érepos. 

e Cf. Introductio Arithmetica, p. 111, 10, Hoche. | e 

1 Int. Arith., p. 104, 18, Hoche. 

8 The related meaning “bring to an end, me aceomplish, ^ * finish off," 
“éomplete” is found ih Attic: Eur., Men; 341; Xen, Cyr., VI, l, 31, 
Isocrates, Paneg., 17]. 

?.Plato, Rep., Vi, 510b; Aristotle, De An. 407a26-29 and Hicks, ad loc.; 
Ar., E. N. 1095a31-1095b2. Cf. dvaxdurrey “to turn around and .go 
back " used of a circular argument where one comes back to the starting 
point: An. Post. 72b36. 

2° For dpxal (bennig = proni) opposed to, cvpsépacpa (end ==con- 
clusion) compare An, Pr. 43b36 Spotoy yap éxdorov TÒ cvumépacua Tais 
dpxais, An. Post. 77b5 éx ray -yewperpixay ápxóv kal cupmrepaopdrer, 

. 31 Of. wodAghy Oddy. wepalves in Aristoph., Ran., 401; Xen., An., III, 2, 
32, Hel., VI, 2, 29. For wepalvew Abyor cf. Isoc., Panath., 24 and the new 
Liddell and Scott s.v. wepalyw I, 3. For the Platonic usage ef. Gorg. 
454c2, 501c7, Protag. 360d8, Laws, 672e. Here Aéyos is more “ argu- 
ment" than “speech.”, Aristotle uses ovprepdvactat Aóyov Top. 161al. 
Cf. ib. 162a4, 36, b2. l 

12 Xen., Hiero, 9, 7, Oec., 11, 8; Isoc., Phil., 40. 

13 Plato, Phil. 11c9 Sei 03 wept abrGv rpóTw mavrè råhnðés wy mepavbivat; 
Polit, 266d9 örı T rovGde pelée röv Aéywr (dichotomy) oŭre aeuvorépov 
BàXXor euérnoer Ñ wy... del 58 kaf’ éavrhy wepalvec radnbécraroy; Gorgias, 
472b. ; 
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into being of a syllogism, or the proving of a wzpdBAnpa,** could 
be derived from either of the senses, that of bringing to an end, 
or compassing the truth. As it can scarcely be shown that 
Aristotle exercised any influenee on Archimedes, it is probable 
that the word came to the latter by a mathematical tradition, 
and a common source for both Aristotle and the mathematicians 
would be the Academy. Whether the word is traceable any 
further cannot be decided from the data available. 

‘Avriorpodpy for the converse of a proposition was an established 
mathematical term, appearing first in Apollonius,!5 but probably 
older. It would be surprising if the conversion of theorems 
had not been ‘known 1° in Aristotle’s time and, if known, had 
not received a name. The process of mathematical -dvdAvors, if 
nothing else, would infallibly have called attention to it, as:here 
the mathematicians started from the assumption of the ‘truth 
of the conclusion, to reach the premises, and if the proposition 
was not convertible the “analysis” would show that the pre- 
mises or data did not necessarily follow on the truth of the 
conclusion. . 

There are two main senses of dyriorpédw in Aristotle, the first 
indicating a change of the -quality of predication to its opposite, 
the quantity either remaining the same, or being ‘likewise 


4 Of. Bonitz, Index, 577b18. Tepatyw and cvpepalvopa.are synony- 
mous in An. Pr. 42a8, 20; wepalverat and delxvura: 29332, 35. Cf. 62b39 f. 
Cf. however 50a32, where there is a distinction, delxypyra: indicating 
actual proof, mepaívera: the establishment of a conclusion by the “ hypo- 
thetical ” procedure. 

15 'Conica, T, 284, 19 (Heiberg), Proclus, in Hucl., 247, 3, and especially 
252, 5-253, 15. 

18 The remarks of Menaechmus (Proclus, op. cit, 72, 23-73, 5) show 
that he was aware that certain geometrical premises and conclusions 
were convertible: máA«w 6¢ rò c Totx etov Aéyerac 0x os, ws Pynoly ò Mévaryuos. 
kal yap TÒ karackevátov čeri Top karackevatouévov oovxetov . ... oUrw dé 
Kal dXXjAw» elvat T0ÀXÀÀ orotxeta pyOjoerat- — karaokeváterat yap é£ 
G&AXQAor. Oclkvvrai yap kal ék Tov rérpacw ópÜais slvai loas ras btw rev 
eüfvoypáugmoy "yevías Tò wrHOos TOv évrós OpÜais Town kal dyámaAw èk robrov 
éketvo. (Of. the mathematical example with An. Post 86a) Here xara- 
ckevátwo is understood by Proclus (cf. 72, 25 f.) as “construct.” It is 
more probable that it means “ prove" or “establish,” as in the Topies. 
karackcváte, being dialectic, would merely establish the 87:, while the 
proof from prior and simpler elements would be a true demonstration, 
and establish the dir: Menaechmus is apparently distinguishing the 
meanings of element with this in mind. 
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changed to its opposites; 1" the second indicates an interchange 
of the terms,.the subject becoming predicate, and the predicate 
subject. Related to the former sense is the conversion of 
dialectical zézo..and to: the second the conversion of relatives. 

The first sense is found chiefly. with reference to the con- 
version of the syllogism (An. Pr., II, § 8, Top..163a29-b16),** 
the conclusion being changed into its dyrixeipevoy or dvridacis, 
whether contrary .or contradietory.? The force of the com- 
pounded dyri-.in-dyrwrpédw here is the same as in óvrí$aots, 
dvrifeows, and ávrue(ueva. A similar force of the preposition is 
seen in the use for conversion of a rézos,®° the rówos being said 
to “convert” either for proof or disproof.^ Here the proof 
and disproof are opposites, and the rówos turns from the estab- 
lishment of a conclusion to the opposite, the disestablishment 
of the conclusion or establishment of the contrary or con- 
tradictory. . 

` The other sense of dyrorpé¢w is found in two main usages, _ 
for the conversion ofa syllogistic premise, and for that of rela- 
tives. It has been.suggested that the word is derived from the 
antistrophe of the choral dances (Trendelenburg, De Anime, 
p. 332); but while this is no. doubt true for the adjective 
àvríerpojos, which probably designated. originally the corre- 
spondence between the position in thé one group and the anal- 
ogous position in the other, it is probably not true for the 


17 Cf. An. Pr. 59b4, 6, 45b6 (contradictory). 

18 Jt is used with regard to contingent premises (An. Pr. 32230, 36b35, 
38 etc.), but not exactly in the same sense, as here there is an implica- 
tion that if the proposition is true, its dàvricTpoQ7) is also true, else it is 
not said to be convertible. 

1 Por d»r(óac: covering both contrary and contradictory ef. Soph. 
El. 180a23-31. 

20 Of, Bonitz, Index, 66b35-41. 

21 Of, Top. B 109b25 f. obros & 6 rómos dvriorpéder i TÒ dvackevátetw 
kal karackevátew and the passages in Bonitz, Indew, 60b37.—erpéów here 
is intransitive. 

22 Of. Top. B 115a83 f. obros & à rówos obk dyriorpépe: Tpós TÒ kara- 
ckeváteiw, and the passages in Bonitz, Index, 66b39-41. With this usage 
may be compared certain uses of orpédw in Plato (where the word how- 
ever is transitive): Soph. 230d'7 els robvayrloy dirorrpépe: rots Móyovs, 
Gorgias, 51la . .. orpédets robs Ad-yous vw Kal KATO. 

7? Cf., e. g., Plato, Gorg. 464b, Theaet. 158c3 where the meaning of 
correspondence is very clear. 
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changed to its opposite; '" the second indicates an interchange 
from the adjective. The word as used of the conversion of 
premises is probably derived from the conversion of mathe- 
matical theorems, as the “converse” of a theorem could be 
stated in a sentence where the subject and predicate have been 
converted ;?* while the geometrical term itself probably goes 
back to the literal meaning of dvyriorpépew, to “turn (transitive 
or intransitive) in the opposite direction,” ?5 from ovpzépacpa 
to dpxai. It is perhaps from such a geometrical connection that 
“conversion” has the connotation of being valid: supposing 
an origin in the mere idea of “ reversal" we should not so 
readily obtain this connotation as if we started from the move- 
ment of geometrical proof in the direction from conclusion to 
data. With the conversion of premises the “ conversion” of 
relatives 7° is connected, for the relation can be expressed as a 
kind of predication: the father 4s of the son, the son zs of the 
father. 

There is a combination of the two meanings in the “ conver- 
sion" of a syllogism (An. Pr., IL, 8; Top. 6, 14 wit.).. The 
reversal of direction from the conclusion to the premises ex- 
emplifies the second meaning, while the conversion of the con- 
clusion to its opposite exemplifies the first. 

It will be noticed that all these meanings accord with the 
comparison of an argument to the traversing of a road adverted 
to above in the discussion of cvpwépaopa. Not only are both the | 
syllogism and proportion thought of as “ movements ” or “ pro- 
gressions ": there is further a definite superficial resemblance 
between Aristotle's way of stating a syllogism and the language 
in whieh certain ratios were expressed, as, for example, in the 
Sectio Canonis, a work of the fourth century B. C.?' attributed 


?! Aristotle in fact goes so far in the direction of stating a theorem 
in the form of a categorical sentence as to say that the triangle is two 
right angles (Met. © 1051a24). The standard way of stating a 
theorem in mathematics is to use a condition, and certain passages can 
be quoted for a “statement of convertibility” approaching closer to 
mathematical language: Cat. (Postpred.) 14b17 (cf. Gen. et Corr. 
337b23.) 

*5 Cf. for the literal meaning Xen., Agesilaus, 1, 16. 

26 Cat. 6b28, Top. 125a6. 

*? Cf. Heiberg, Gesch. d. Math. u, Naturwissenschaften im Alt., 1925, 
p. 81, n. 6; P. Tannery, (Mém. Scientif., III, pp. 213 ff.). Tannery (ib. 
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to Euclid. Aristotle’s method of expressing a syllogism in the 
first figure is as follows: A is: predieated of B, and B of C; 
therefore A is predicated of CO (ef. An. Pr. 25b37 and passim) .*8 
The first proposition in the Sectio Canonis:runs as follows: 
‘Edy didornua "oÀXazAdciov Sis ovvreÜtv org re dornua, kal abrÓ 
wohAamAdotov -čorat. Éoro Sidornpa tò BY, xal‘éorw rohAarAdows ó B 
ToU T, kai yeyevioOo, ws ó T xpos ròv B, ó B rpòs tov A" nuè 87 
TÒy A rot T' roddarAdovov elvat. ` èrel yàp 6 B ro T sroAAdmAdoiós ort, 
perp dpa ó IT roy B. qv 86 xal ‘ds ó P mpós róy B, 6 B mpòs'ròv A, 
wore perpet 6 I'&ai roy A. woAdarAdows apa égriy 6 A rot T. - We 
find here the same kind of language: if C measures B, and B 
measures D, then C must measure D. It is further worth 
noting that the mathematieal analogy: here suits especially 
the first mood: of the first figure; which is precisely the figure 
Aristotle calls perfect, and to which he reduces the others in 
order to show their validity; and that of the first gine. the icd 
is the most important mood.. = 
"^ The word Spos was in use ‘before Aviatotie’s S guae as 8 a in 
an dvadoyia, that is, an arithmetical, geometric, or harmonic 
progression.?? "The connection between this use of the word and 
Aristotle’s use of it as a term in the syllogism has been noted.** 


pp. 216 ff.) shows the close affinity of the.treatise with Archytas, and 
conjectures (p. 218) that the author belonged to the Academy. 

38 The analogy holds equally well if we consider the statement with 
trdpxewv, or even that used in An. Pr. 23b32, where the last term is said 
to be in the middle term as whole; and the middle term ‘in the first as 
whole. Here the proportional analogy is with the “ G:measures B" of 
the Sectio Canonis. As the “whole” implies uépos (cf. An. Pr. 49b38) 
there may be some reference here to the. mathematical uépos which 
measures a number (Eucl, Elem., V, def. 1). 

29 ff Tf a multiple interval when twice compounded makes an interval, 
that interval will also be a multiple. Let BC be an interval, and let B 
be a multiple of C, and let it be that, as C is to B, B is to D: I say 
then that D is a multiple of'C. For, since B is a multiple of C, C is a 
measure of B. But as C was to B, so B is to D, so FERA C measures D 
as well. Therefore D is a multiple of C." 

89.0f. n. 10, p. 34; Archytas, fr.'2, Diels’ Vorsokratiker, I*, p. 335; 
Plato, Phileb. l7dl (musical); Ar.; E. N. 1131b5 ff:; and Hultsch in the 
article Arithmetica, Pauly-Wissowa, R. E., II, 1095, 33 ff. For the early 
connection between the theory of proportion and harmonics cf. Robbins, 
Nicomachus of Gerasa, Univ. of Mich. Studies, Humanistic Series, vol. 
XVI, 1926, pp. 20 f. 

31 Cf. n, 1, supra. 


j 
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That Aristotle was quite conscious of the mathematical asso- 
ciations of the word appears from the fact that he uses opos of 
the three terms of the syllogism-—-and three terms are the 
minimum. in a proportion or progression *?— while in discussing 
the proposition independently of its use in the syllogism he 
avoids the word, using instead his expressions for subject and 
predicate.** The difference between the terminology of the 
independent proposition and the premise is otherwise notice- 
able." The natural explanation of this avoidance of -épos is 
that its mathematical associations made it suitable for-the one 
context, but not the other: we can have a proportion in three 
terms, but notin two. The same associations of didornua account 
for its use -for a premise, and not for an independent 
proposition.?? | 

In using ópos Aristotle presumably did not wish to imply a 
true inner connection between a proportion and a syllogism; he 
merely seized on a very convenient expression for “ x,".an ex- 
pression which -could cover the ten categories and the five 
predieables. For designating the disparate kinds of things that 
are used as subject and predicate he could not, according to his 
custom, use a neuter pronoun, such as vó90«.? Besides involving 
him in grammatical difficulties, this would only designate certain 
particular terms, when a general word was required. In ópos 


32 Cf, Euclid, Flem., V, def. 8: dvadoyla 86 év rpwl» pois éAaxlarm éorly. 
with An. Pr. 41b36 waca dmwóbeiis è rpi» Spwv, 53b19 f. and An Post. 
81bl0. In Z.N. 1131a31 Aristotle tries to show for his immediate 
purpose that avadoyia is év rérrapow éhaxloros. But he is enabled to do- 
so only because he chooses to view b in the proportion a:b::b:e as a 
sort of duplicate mean. 

33 The use in De Caelo 282a1, though not strictly syllogistic, belongs 
to the theory of proof. The same is true of opos in An. Pr. 51b14, 53b10. 
Cf. 68b8, 

84 The independent sentence is called Aóyos, the premise duermua, 
(although sometimes pórac:s is used for both); in the independent 
sentence, predication is usually expressed by éert (De Int., passim, An. 
Pr. 43228 f.) in the syllogism usually by various other means, such as 
Karn yopeiabal rivos, brdpxew rivi and ér bdw elval rive. 

35 Of, Nicomachus, Arith., II, 6, 3 (p. 85, 2 Hoche) 9:&erqua. yap ori 
veir épwy rò LerafÜ Bewpovuevovy, For further uses of diaornua in pro- 
portion cf. Archytas, fr. 2, Diels’ Vorsokratiker, I*, p. 335; and (in 
music) Plato, Phileb. 17dl. 

3? As in An. Pr. 48530, 49ab. 
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he found a word used as the general designation for the elements 
of any progression, whether dpibpol, yxor, or Svvápes."" 

In An. Post. 84b12 39 Aristotle uses éjmímrev of the insertion 
of a middle term between the two terms of a premise. Else- 
where (An. Pr. 4258, 23; An. Post. 95b23) he uses rapeurirrew 
in the same way. In the Sectio Canonis èprirrev is used of the 
insertion of a proportional mean in an interval (IV, p. 164, 12; 
ITI, p. 162, 8), and we find it in Euclid of the interpolation of a 
proportional between two numbers? The inference is natural 
that this is another term borrowed from the mathematics of 
ávaXoyía. 

There is an isolated use of xarazrvxvotcOa *° to indicate the 
insertion of an increasing number of middle terms between the 
subject and predicate of a premise, until the deca are reached, 
and no more terms can be inserted. The word not improbably 
was taken from musical theory, where it indicated the filling 


up of the intervals with: new notes, especially notes of less than `. 
^7. full tone, such as semitones and quarter tones. The ex- 


pression is‘ then particularly apt, denoting in both logic and 
music the filing up of the smallest possible intervals. That 
the word was probably older than Aristoxenus can be gathered 
from the technical term mýrvopa used by Plato in a related sense 
(Rep. 531a). 


Aristotle’s use of the letters such as A, B, and T for the terms *?. ` 


37 Plato, Tim. 31e; Ar., Án. Post. 74a17 ff.; ef. 85238. 

38 In An. Post. 84a36 éuBddrcoda: is used in the same sense as égumímrrew 
(cf. also ib., 88b5). As the word here is contrasted with mpochapBdvecbat, 
a passive form was required for symmetry, and because of the use of 
winrw as passive of Baddw, éuBdddreoOa: was chosen. Further a causative 
word was needed, and thus we have éufrnréov (An. Post. 86b18). In 
Nicomachus (Introd. Arithm., p. 138, 6 [Hoche]) the following phrase 
occurs: éà» è T» x’ peodrnra éuBaddrw els robs ... Üpovs. The word may 
well, therefore, have been in mathematical usage in this sense in 
Aristotle’s time, and in that case there would be no need to assign to 
him its derivation from ¢urirre. 

3? Alem., VIII, 8, 9, 10, and especially 21. 

40 An. Post. 18230. 

*. Cf. s.v. in the index of Marquardt’s Aristozenus and Theo of 
Smyrna, p. 91, 8, Hiller. 

* Aristotle’s phrasing varies, and sometimes he writes (7d) A, some- 
times ¿p à A or éó' o? A. In the earliest fragment of Greek geometry 
that has been preserved, Hippocrates’ quadrature of lunes, the same 
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and AB, BT for the premises, corresponds very closely to the use 
of the letters found in the Sectio Canonis, where in the theorem 
just quoted BT is a Gorgia, and B, T, A, though thought of as 
ápiüpot, could well have been termed pon“? 

The designations peífov and éAárrov ópos for the major and 
minor terms were doubtless also taken from the language of 
proportion. In a fragment of Archytas (fr. 2, Diels) the ex- 
pressions peifoves and peiovs Spo are applied to terms in all three 
progressions. Many passages in later authors can be adduced 
to show that the use of gelov and éAdrrwy to distinguish the 
terms of a progression was technical,** and Aristotle’s own 
language in one passage might possibly be taken to corroborate 
this. 

Aristotle appears to have avoided, at least in the two Analytics, 
expressing predication in the syllogism by the copula,*? or even 


variety is seen: For rí with the genitive ci. Hipp. ap. Simpl., in Phys. 
(Diels) p. 67, lines 15, 21, 23, 27; for érí with the dative p. 67, lines 30, 
91, 37; for the article without the pronoun or érmí p. 67, lines 28, 36 
ete, Cf. on this point Heiberg, op. cit., pp. 17 f., 32,34, Heath, Apollonius 
of Perga, p. elvii n, and id., The Works of Archimedes, p. elvi. 

*? For ópo. so used cf. Plato, Phileb. 17d. That the use of the letters 
was borrowed from the mathematicians was,noticed by Barthélemy- 
Saint-Hilaire, Logique d'Aristote, IY, p. 7, n. 6. 

4t [Aristotle] Problem., xix, 35; Schol. in Eucl, Elem., V, def. 11, 
vol. V, 294, 19 (Heiberg); Nicomachus, Int. Ar., I, 23, 14 (p. 68, 11 f£, 
Hoche), II, 26, 2 (p. 135, 20 f., Hoche), id., Ench. Harmon. ap. Jan., 
Mus. Script., p. 250, 20; Theo Smyrn., p. 110, 2, 6, 8, 13 (p. 113, 142, 
Hiler); Epinomis 991a. 

*5 E, N, 11322829. The use of rdéov and &Aarrov in B.N. V, 3 and 4 
instead of uei(ov and ÉXAearror, which would be the mathematical terms, 
is accounted for by Aristotle's evident wish to bring out the parallelism 
of his theory with the popular expressions wA¢ov Éxew, ÉAarrov Éxew, 
connected with mdeovéxrys, a common description of the &Oos. The 
term wAcovéxrns was in turn used because it brought out more vividly 
the relation of justice—rd fcov t£yew— with the geometric proportion 
(2 leérys ġ "yeouerpuc?) cf. Plato, Gorgias 508a. 

** Aristotle uses instead of the copula such phrases as xarnyopeic@ar 
with the genitive and especially ýrápxew with the dative, or such ex- 
pressions as rò B écriv v-ó rò A (Am. Pr. 30240, b13 31830) or rò B 
griy év Bho ro A (An. Pr. 25b33, cf. Bonitz, Index, 505b13-16) or rera 
or ákoAovOci with the dative (Bonitz, ib. 2672361 ff.) This avoidance can 
be explained in the light of a passage of the Topics (1092311). Aristotle 
here says that when the predicate is an accidens, we cannot infer from 
the fact that predication is expressed by úrápxew with the dative, that 
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with xaryyop (Cf. An. Pr., I, 86). It was natural then that in 
his descriptions the predicate should be mentioned first, as it is 
much easier to say “animal” belongs to, or is predicated of 
“man” than to say “man” is that whereof “ animal ” is pre- 
dicated, or “man” is that whereto “animal” belongs.*7 The 
natural way, then, of expressing a syllogism in the first figure 
for example, would be to say: A belongs to.B, B to T; therefore 
A belongs to T. In other words; the use of the verb “ belong" 
and.its equivalents almost compels mention of the terms in the 
order -of decreasing extension. . Modern. logicians, on the other 
hand, using the copula, do not use the terms in barbara in any 
order. depending on extension. If they should put the minor 
premise first, however, they would have an order of increasing 
extension. As it is, the retention of Aristotle’s order of the 
premises, with the use. of the copula, has the result that the 
modern statement of the syllogism is much less symmetrical, and 
_ its truth not so immediately evident, as in the statement used by — 
“Aristotle. ^^ ^ ^ 

Aristotle's starting-point then was the term of greatest ex- 
lension, and beginning with this, he called the terms in order 
wpórov, uécov, and. écxyarov, very probably borrowing the language 


of the mathematicians of his day, if we may judge from a passage, 


of Plato where the three names indicate the terms of a pro- 
portion. The use of these terms in the syllogism agrees with 


it can be expressed with the copula, although the opposite inference of 
predication with tmdpxew from predication with écrí is valid. In the 
ease of other predieables, definition, proprium, and genus (differentia, 
being assimilated to genus, is‘not mentioned) predication with ¿sri and 
bmápxet is everywhere interchangeable. As it was Aristotle's aim to be 
as general as possible, it was only natural that in the. Prior Analytics, 
where he did not, as in the practical dialectics of the Topics, need to 
take account of normal usage, he adopted the wider method of predica- 
tion. Cf. also An. Pr. 48b28-30: où yap del onpatver rò wy bwápxew 60€ 
rede wh elvat róðe réde, GAN’ évlore rd wh elvat róðe rovde Ñ Téde TÕE, . . . 
Cf.. Maier, Syllogistik, II, 2, p. 343, n.. 2. 

^" Aristotle did, however, manage to express the relation in @ less 
clumsy way and still avoid the. straightforward use of the copula. 
Starting with the subject, he used the phrase rò B év öy 7@ A écri, CE. 
Philop., in An. Pr. 24b26 (p. 39, 3, Wallies). 

48Plato, Tim. 32a]. That the use here is technical may be gathered 
from the use of wpórov and Éexaro» in the Sec. Oan., p. 162, 3 and in 
Euclid’s Blements, VIII, 7. Although the first term of a proportion in 
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their use elsewhere (cf. Waitz on An. Pr. 25b33), and it was 
partly perhaps to preserve this agreement that Aristotle prefers 
the statement with iwdpyev and its equivalents to that with 
éy ào elvat. 

Aristotle uses éxOcots vüv dpov in two main senses. In the 
first, the procedure indicated is that of taking an argument and 
putting it into syllogistic form by selecting what words or 
phrases, in what formulation, are to be terms of the syllogism ; 
in the second, a word, or expression covering part of the ex- 
tension of a term of a syllogism is substituted for that term.*® 
The second of these procedures is, as Ross implies (Aristotle, 
p. 36, n. 2) similar to the é@eows of geometry, where the 
elements in the enunciation are represented by actual points, 
lines, and other corresponding elements in a figure. The original 
meaning of éxxeyat in geometry was perhaps “to be set out in a 
figure” and thus separated from the other elements of the 
enunciation.*! | 

Thus the actual singling out of part of the extent of a term 
and the designation of it by a letter is quite parallel to the 
mathematical procedure. 

In Theo of Smyrna is found the identical phrase éxfeois róv 
ópov, and in Nicomachus é6eors and the related words are used 
in connection with épo, or terms of an dvadoyia or progression, 


Euclid is often the smallest (cf. Elem. VIII, 7 and IX, 8-13), there 
are indications that the older custom was to start with the largest term 
as mpóTor, and end up at the smallest term as ësxarov. In definitions 15 
and 16 of book V, for instance, the antecedent is supposed greater than 
the consequent (Cf. Sir. T. L. Heath, op. cit., II?, p. 135). Compare also 
the substitution of }yotmevos and émóuevos for peltwv and éAárrev respec- 
tively, discussed in Part I, p. 34, n. 12 supra. 

o Cf. H. Maier, Syll. d. Ar., II, 1, pp. 310-320, IT, 2, pp. 141-149, and 
Ross on Met., A 992b10. 

$9 Cf, Proclus, in Huctl., 203, 7-9 and 206, 16f., and Sir T. L. Heath, 
op. cit, I, pp. 129 f. Cf. also Euclid, Elem., I, pp. 294, 17; 298, 18; 
II, pp. 108, 20; 294, 18 (Heiberg). We may suppose that éx@eors and 
Exxetrat took the place of an earlier xerar As used in mathematical 
theorems keira. is ambiguous, referring either to situation in space, or 
to assumption as a hypothesis; éxxerra: clarifies the situation, and 
specifies that when we say éxxelodw ypauuy we do not mean “let a line 
be supposed to exist" or “let a line be placed ” but rather “let a line 
be set out in a diagram before us." Cf. p. 167, n. 72, infra. 

53 Cf. Maier, Syllogistik, II, 2, p. 141 and n. 1. 

9?'Theo Smyrn., p. 20, 5-9 (Hiller): dràðs 68 dpxás dpiOudy of pèv 


4 
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the most common meaning of the group of words éx6eous, 
éxriderOar, and éxxeiofar being that of taking numbers out. of 
their context in the number scale and setting them out as terms 
in a progression or dvaAoyia. In Aristotle the procedure to which 
this is analogous is the choosing of what expressions or words 
are to be set out as terms in a syllogism, and it may be suggested 


that he took the name of this procedure, éxOeows tov ópov, from | 


the mathematical process. 

In one passage only (An. Post. 99424) does Aristotle use 
brepéxew, the common mathematical designation for one term's 
being greater than another in an ávaAoyía (cf. Archytas, fr. 2, 
Diels; Ar. E. N. 1106a84, 1132b4, Top. 124530), to indicate 
greater extension. His usual word is trepretve, which, it appears, 
does not occur in the literature in a mathematical sense. Other 
synonyms, used each only on one occasion, are érexretver (An. 
Post. 96a24-27) -and wapexreivey (1b. 99a85f.) It is tempting 
to think of them as referring to the equality or inequality of the. 
lines with which the doctrine of proportion was illustrated in 
Aristotle’s time.” 

The analogy of the syllogism and proportion is not confined 
to the equality of the number of terms in the syllogism and the 
minimum proportion nor to the resemblance of “A belongs to B, 
B to C, and therefore A to C ” and “A is a multiple of B, B of C, 
and therefore A of C ? but, as the use of the-word printre shows, 
goes further. Aristotle believed that between the subject and 
predicate of a proposition there might be a number of middle 
terms varying from none at all to a very great, though not in- 
finite, number. Thus to prove that A is predicated of C (in 


ÜcTepóv pası riv Te pordda kal rhy váða, ol 66 áwó IluGayépov mácas xara 
70 éins ras rap Üpwv éxOdoes, Ov Gv üpriol re kal wepirrol vootyrar. . . . 
Cf. Moderatus ap. Stob., vol. I, p. 21,25 (Wachsmuth). Here the éx@écers 
are the progressions containing the even and odd numbers respectively 
as their terms. Sometimes it is the progression which is “set out” (Theo 
Smyrn., p. 108, 8 [Hiller]), sometimes the numbers are set out in a 
progression (Theo Smyrn., p. 110, 4; Nicom., Int. Arith., pp. 33, 12; 53,73 
61, 11; 66; 1; 92, 9; 97, 18; 100, 2; 115, 9 [Hoche]; Euclid, Elem., IX, 
36), and sometimes the terms of the progression itself are called ékÜéc eis 
(Nicom., Int. Ar., p. 16, 19). Where the terms are said to” be set out 


-(Nicom., Int. Ar., pp. 67, 1; 128, 8; Theon, p. 22, 16) we should no 


doubt think of numbers set out as terms. 
53 E.N. 1131b1 ff. Plato’s divided line was no doubt suggested by 
proportion. 
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ease the proposition is provable, and not an dpesoy) it is neces- 
sary to find a “middle term,” such as B, with which we may 
construct a syllogism in the first figure. Such is the procedure 
described in the Posterior Analytics. It is obviously suited to 
the first figure only, and there especially to barbara. The 
terminology of proportion, found in both Prior and Posterior 
Analytics, and especially appropriate to the mood barbara, sug- 
gests that Aristotle hit upon this mood—the one most prominent 
in scientific demonstration—first and, after having developed 
a terminology suitable to that mood, applied it to the other 
figures and moods when they were discovered. It may be noted 
here that the proportional analogy cannot be made to correspond 
to negative and particular premises and conclusions,? and that 
it must, therefore, have been with the mood barbara in mind 
that Aristotle developed it. ` 

From its analogy with the middle in proportion and position 
between the two extremes, subject and predicate, the “ middle ” 
got its name; when the other figures were discovered, it was 
natural to retain the terms petf{wy and éAárreov dpos, since the 
conclusion or starting-point of the “analysis” retained the 
same terms, in whatever figure it was reached, and to assign 
the name “middle” to the third term, which linked the other 
two, this linking ** being perhaps felt by Aristotle as a further 
justification for the name “ middle,” since a continuous propor- 
tion, where the middle is the same, is called ovvynppévyn avadoyia.® 


5: Tf. we take “measurement,” as found in Euclid and the Sectio 
Canonis (Hlem., VII, def. 3-14), and its absence as the analogues of the 
universal affirmative and the universal negative, the analogy with pro- 
portion is imperfect. The proportion corresponding to celerent would 
be: a is not measured by b, b is measured by c, therefore a is not 
measured by c. But this is false, as the examples 8, 6, 2 show. If we 
take incommensurability as the analogue of the universal negative, a 
similar difficulty occurs, as here the invalid mood AEE of the first 
figure has a valid analogue. 

55 cguvanrew, An. Pr. 4lal, 12, 19. 

$8? Nicomachus, Int. Arith., II, pp. 21, 5; 23, 2 and 3. Aristotle how- 
ever has ovvexys dvadoyla (cf. Sir T. L. Heath, op. cit., II°, p. 181. 
Zuvexés is however connected with ovvdrrev by Aristotle: ef. An. Pr. 
65b14 (aovvamrros), 20, 21, 24, 29, 34 (cvrexés), 33, 4lall f. (ovrámT&w). 
Cf. Aristotle's definition of cuvexés, which is certainly applicable to the 
continuous proportion, which he may well have had in mind in formu- 
lating it: Phys. V, 227210. Cf. also ctvayey ib., 16, and the interesting 
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The áváAvo:s, of the conclusion, then, could be said to rest on 
the discovery of a “ middle ” to connect the two extremes found 
in the conclusion, and it is clear that, given the conclusion or 
“problem,” there were only three places where the middle term 
could be found: between the major and minor.in essential 
predication (xaf’ a$:ó, excluding the accidents), above both, or 
below both. Thus the three figures were differentiated (cf. An. 
Pr, 1,28)" . 

With the departure from the scale of predication xaf’ abr, 
and the admission of negative and particular propositions, the 
conceptions that are here supposed to have been operative in 
the syllogism as first discovered, and in the formulating of the 
terminology, underwent a considerable. modification, the effects 
of which are especially evident in the inadequacies of the latter. 

Perhaps the analogy of the syllogism with proportion can 
throw light on the vexed question of Aristotle’s failure to recog- 
nize the fourth figure, for in An. Pr., I, 23, as has been seen, the.. : 
fundamentum divisionis of the three i is stated.9* Again, 
there are many indications that Aristotle thought of the order 
of the terms as determining the figure; in the first figure the 
order is presumably major, middle, minor, and the reading: 
major belongs to middle, middle to minor, therefore major to 
minor; °° in the second the order is middle, major, and minor, 
. and the reading: middle belongs to major, middle belongs to 
minor, therefore major belongs to minor; ® in the third, -the 


passage An. Pr. 42b1-26, which appears to have been inspired by 
Plato's discussion of dis in Parmenides 149a. 

57 Of. Maier, Syllogistik, II, 2, p. 86; II, 1, Chap. I, iii. This funda- 
mentum divisionis does not however exclude the fourth figure, where as 
in the first the middle is between the extremes. To explain the absence 
of this figure in Aristotle recourse must. be had to the proportional 
analogy. Cf. pp. 165-169, infra. 

68 The fourth figure would therefore be dinee with the first as one 
in which the middle term came between the major and minor in 
predication. 

5? An. Pr. 25b32-37. The only indication of eren is that the middle 
comes between the extremes, but the following diseussion and the analogy 
of the order in the other figures make it certain that the order is as 
stated. No doubt his use of the phrase év Aw prevented him from 
referring to the major term as first, the minor as last, for the statement 
with év 6\@ mentions the minor first and the major last. 

9? An. Pr. 26b34-39. 
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order is major, minor, middle, and the reading: major belongs 
to middle, minor to middle, and therefore major to minor.™ 
It will be noticed that if all three figures are illustrated with 
the diagram for proportion, whether in mathematics or music, 
found in late authors, the direction of the arrows is always the 
same,9? and to this extent, at least, the resemblance to the first 
figure and analogy with proportion is preserved. Further, it is 
to be noticed that the major always precedes the minor. In the 
fourth figure the middle is predicated of the major, and minor 
of the middle, therefore the major is predicated of the minor. 
In a scheme, the minor would precede the major, and the move- 
ment in the premises would be from minor through middle to 
major, while the conclusion would have the opposite direction. 
It is evident that the analogy with proportion disappears en- 
tirely,® while in the three figures recognized the analogy is 
preserved to a degree, the major term always preceding the minor 
and the movement being always in the same direction. 


et An, Pr. 28a138-15. 
6 Cf, Ross’ discussion of “movement”: Avistotie*, pp. 34 f. 


FIRST FIGURE 







A (major) B (middle) T (minor) 
conclusion 


SECOND FIGURE 


M. (middle) N (major) 
first premise conclusion 


5 (minor) 






second premise 


THIRD FIGURE 
P (minor) = (middle) 


II, (major) 
conclusion 













second premise 


first premise 


a3 A corroboration of this notion of passing in one direction without 
turning back in reasoning is to be found in De Animo (with reference 
to the first figure) 407a25-29: al uév ody dmo8eliew kal dm’ dpxğs, kal 
Éxovcl mws tédes Toy cvAAoyicpuóv Ñ rò cuurépacua. el È uh aeparodvrat, 
GAN ovK dvaxdprrovel ye wad ér apxhy, mpocAapfávovcat: & del uéror kal 
&kpov ebOuropotciv. . . . 
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The connection that has been shown to have existed in Aris- 
totle’s mind between the syllogism and proportion can be made 
to throw some light on the diagrams used in illustration of the 


syllogism.** The contemporary diagrams with which the doc-' 


trine of harmonics and. proportion was illustrated were probably 
horizontal lines, of equal, or what is more likely, varying length, 
lying directly above or below each other, representing the pon" 
while the distances between them may originally have been 
thought of as representing the dmorjpara. In the Sectio 
Canonis, however, there are traces of an arrangement of hori- 
zontal lines placed side by side with their extremities touching.9? 
The other arrangement found in this work, where the lines are 
parallel and vertical, is no doubt a variation of the diagram with 
the lines parallel and horizontal, for the convenience of the 
scribe, both arrangements being found in Heiberg’s text of 
Euclid's Elements! In book V, which deals expressly with 


proportion, however, the lines are always given in Heiberg's. 


ean hem e. 


text as horizontal, and it may be presumed that this is the earlier 
arrangement, especially as a horizontal line of any length is more 
easily drawn on sand or paper than a vertical line, and that 


$5 That the diagrams were used is probable from the use of the letters 
of the alphabet for the terms, a usage taken from the doctrine of pro- 
portion, which was illustrated by lines. In the De Interpretatione the 
relations of propositions are presented schematically (ef. 19b26-20a15, 
especially éx rar Vmo'yeypauuévov 10b26, card didwerpoy 19b35 f., and the 
ùroypaph in 22a22-31.). 

$5 Cf. Ptolemy, Harmonica, I, 5 (ed. I. Düring, p. 12); Euclid, Elem., 
V and VII-IX, passim. 

°° Euclid, Opp. (Heiberg-Menge), vol. VIII, p. 160 and 161m. The 
continuous line thus formed may represent the monochord (kavóv). 

et For book VII ef. for vertical lines vol. II, pp. 189, 201, 205 
(Heiberg); for horizontal vol. II, pp. 207, 209, 219 (Heiberg). 

88 A line is usually designated by the letters at its extremities, as AB, 
but in the Sectio Canonis and the books of Euclid dealing with pro- 
portion in general and arithmetic (V and VII-X) the lines are desig- 
nated by single letters. Where the line is divided, however, the former 
method is for obvious reasons used by Euclid. 

A line (ypauuy) takes the feminine article, and such expressions as 
? AB are universal. It may be asked, then, why it is that Aristotle 
always uses the neuter of his letters. There was no doubt some variation 
of practice here, The lines of the Sectio Canonis, représenting as they 
do numbers, dpiduol (cf. p. 160, 2-4 [Menge]), are designated by letters 
preceded by the masculine article, as 6 B, 6 Y, and the same usage is 


^ 


rl 
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the lines drawn in the teaching of geometry were of considerable 
length may be gathered from the use of 4 modata for the unit. 

The arrangement in a continuous line is probably very old, 
as it agrees with Plato’s use of the divided line 7° in illustration 
of a proportion, and is no doubt the source of the later diagrams 
of proportion and of the first syllogistic figure (cf. n. 2, and 
p. 165 supra) where the horizontal lines have degenerated into 
points. 

In the passage of the Nicomachean Hthics which deals with 
the proportion of desert and reward the terms were represented 
as lines, as the feminine article shows; ** and these lines would 
best have illustrated the proportion in hand if separate from each 
other, and not segments of a continuous line, as the supposition 
of the “ placing 7? of the line of B twice"? (1131b3) and the fact 
that a man and his reward are not two quantities of the same 
kind—and therefore not best represented as segments of a con- 
tinuous line—would indicate. It would thus appear that Aris- 
totle’s diagram of proportion consisted of parallel lines—the only 
other diagram, that with a continuous line, not being admissible 
here—either horizontal or vertical. 

Several considerations point to horizontal lines. "Ave, káro, 
and ró are frequently used of the scale of predication; and, 
although not derived from any actual figure—their connection 


found in Euclid, bk. VII-IX. But the doctrine of proportion was 
applieable to all quantities, and not merely to number alone (cf. p. 158, 
n. 37, supra); and, in accordance with this, the letters in book V, 
representing &eyé05, receive the neuter article. We may suppose, then, 
that Aristotle, in using the neuter, chose the more general form of 
expression, the neuter having the advantage of not indicating any 
definite kind of quantity, such as a number or line. 

8° Plato, Theaet. 147d, ef. Meno 82c-85b; Ar., Met. I 1052533. 

7° Rep. 509d. Plato’s line was, however, probably vertical: cf. 51lde. 

"t H.N. 1131bl-3. There are two readings hero, 4 Tov a, and 4 rov 
mpwrov. The phrase 7 ToU a cannot be paralleled in mathematical 
writings, nor for that matter can 4 rov mpórov. We should probably 
read 7 roU a with Bywater, and translate “the line belonging to (the 
term) A. Cf. also 11322329 7d 8 icov uécov eri Tas pelfovos kal ris 
éAáTrrovos karà Thy dpiunrixyy dvadoylay, where the feminine shows that 
Aristotle has line in mind. 

"Kav $ roù B Te05 Sis. For «eigai (= passive of riðum) used in the 
sense of “being set out in a diagram” (= &xxe:rac) cf. Euclid, Optica, 
pp. 28, 3; 42, 8 [Heiberg]. 
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with Platonic terminology is evident ?— they would suggest 
that a diagram in illustration of such a predication would be 
most suitable if it could represent the figurative dvo as literally 
above, and similarly with xdérw and ró. Again, it has been 
seen that the horizontal form is probably the original. 

We may then reasonably conjecture that the form of the 
diagrams was that of horizontal lines of varying length placed 
one above the other, the longer line representing the peifwv dpos, 
the shorter the éAdrrev, and that the diagrams for the three 
figures were as follows: ** 


First Figure Second Figure Third Figure 
A major . (A)M middle (A) major 
B middle (B)N major (B)P minor 
DT minor ( E = minor (T) middle 


-a r 


. There i is a difficulty i in the — of MA ind par- 
ticular predieation, but we may suppose that for the purpose of 
a diagram, all predication was considered to be that of a predi- 
eate as a whole of à subject as a part, and that therefore the 
predicate would be represented by the longer line.'* 

Confirmation of the use of such a diagram can be gathered 
from the discussion in An. Pr., II, 8-10, where the conversion of 
syllogisms in all three figures is discussed, the process being to 
take the contrary or contradictory of the conclusion (thus “ con- 
verting " it) and one of the premises, and thus obtain a new con- 
clusion contradictory or contrary to the remaining premise. In 
the first figure the lettering is: A, major; B, middle; T, minor; 
in the second: A, middle; B, major; T, minor; in the third: A, 


78 Of, Maier, Syllogistik, II, 1, p. 379. 

"^ For MN& for the terms in the second figure, and IIPZ for those in 
the third, cf. An. Pr., I, 5, 6; for ABT for the terms in these-figures cf. 
ib., I, 10, 11, 17-22. 

"s Cf. the use of xarnyop@ (properly of affirmative predication) for 
predication in general, and the remarks on oxjue, p. 169, infra. Cf. also 
the use of curdrrw, xarnyopia, and kaTw'yopóo to represent both negative 
and affirmative predication in An. Pr. 41412, 15. For particular assimi- 
lated to universal predieation compare the descriptions of the three 
figures, An. Pr. 25b32-34, 26b34-36, and 28a11. 
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major; B, minor; T, middle. All three figures could be repre- 
sented by the same lettering in the same diagram: 


 -"———— ÁMÓMM€ 
B 
I 


In the first figure from the premises AB, BT, we obtain the con- 
clusion AT; in the second, from AB and AT, the conclusion BI; 
and in the third from AT and BI, the conclusion AB.”® 

It has been suggested 7? that oxjua in the sense of syllogistic 
figure is derived from the diagrams used to illustrate the figures 
of the syllogism. If, as indicated above, the diagram was the 
same for all three figures, the origin of the term must be sought 
elsewhere. 

The figures, as has been shown, are derived from the pre- 
dieative relation of the middle to the extremes, and Aristotle 
consistently uses cynua of this relation, whether the mood 
happens to be valid or not: thus, when the middle is predicated 
affirmatively or negatively of both extremes, or affirmatively of 
the one and negatively of the other, we are said to have the 
second figure,’® although the mood with two affirmative premises 
is invalid. Xy?2s« is elsewhere used in the Organon of the 
linguistic expression, or épuxveía, of an idea or truth: thus, as 
examples of paralogism mapà rò oxjpa ths A€€ews are given the 
expression of a (real) masculine as (grammatically) feminine, 
or vice versa, or of one category as another.'? Similarly, 
dpotocxnmoves is used of premises of the same quality or matter.®° 
The same meaning of oxjpa probably occurs in the phrases rà 
oxýpara THs Katnyoptas OT Tov’ karyyoptðv, Whether we take 


7° The same lettering for the three figures is also found in the passage 
on false premises and conclusions (An. Pr., II, 2-4), and that on 
circular proof (ib., II, 5-7.) 

" Ross, Aristotle’, p. 33. 

78 An. Pr. 26634-3836 with Waitz’ note. 

79 Cf. Soph. El. 166b10-19. ` 

$? For òuorooxýuwy referring to quality cf. the passages in Bonitz, 
Index, 511b11-13, and An. Pr. 25b20 f., where it is said of évidyea@at 
ndevt or rivl ph bmápxew, Karagarixoy exer Tò coXxfüua (ef. ib. 32232) ; 
for the word referring to the same matter cf. 1b. 32b37, where there is 
av. l. dnovcxjuwy (for ógovoo xuuóvov). Cf. also Bonitz, Index, 740a18-20. 
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karyyopia here as predication or “ naming,” 5t for both pro- 
cedures are hermeneutic.? In the same way the figures are 
hermeneutic and result from our predicating the middle of both 
the extremes, or both extremes of the middle, or the major of the 
middle, and the middle of the minor.*? 

The mathematical terminology in the syllogism is accom- 
panied by many mathematical procedures and turns of phrase 
in the two Analytics, and especially in the first. Aristotle is 
fond of stating the converse of a rule; ** he uses the reductio ad 
absurdum; with the attendant mathematical phraseology; * he 
often uses rókrera in its mathematical sense of “it was 
assumed ”; 5€ and finally, the whole first part of the Prior 
Analytics, treating of the three figures of the syllogism, and 
contingent, necessary, and assertoric proof, is modelled on the 


51 For the disputed interpretation of the term cf. Ross, Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, Introduction, pp. ixxxiiilxxxv. _ A 
' 8 Cf, the discussion of the eategories in Soph. El. 166b10- 19 ‘and ib. 
168225 f., 170218. . 

53 Of. An. Pr. 4lal8-20: ef of» üráyk« uév re "M vpós dudw (the 
two terms to be connected by the syllogism, i.e. the extremes) kody 
(if there is to be a syllogism), rovro 5 évédyera: TrpixGs (Ñ "yàp rò A 
TOU T kal rò T rot B xarnyopjearras, Ñ rò Y kar dugoty, À dudw xara ToU 
T), ratra & écrl ra elpynpéva cexüuara, pavepoy bre wavra cudrdoyirpoy 
dvaykn ylverOat Sta rovrwy rivds TOP oxnparwy. 6 yap abros Adyos kal el 
dia whecdvwy a Vvás TOL TpÓs TÒ B: ratré yap fora: o yxua. kal ért rav roro. 
In the last line cx54« appears to indicate the connection by predication 
of the middle with both terms. For the objections to the interpretation 
of the word here as “ figure” cf. Maier, Syllogistik, II, 1, p. 220, n. 2. 

3t An, Pr. 28a1, 2932, 26a14 etc. 

85 Of. drep ábóvarov An. Pr. 6529, ömep dõúvarovr An. Post. 92b28 with 
Euclid's (wep adivaroy (Y, p. 182, 9; II, p. 146, 6 [Heiberg]) and dep 
ärorov (I, p. 200, 20). It is from this mathematical use of ddvvaroy that 
the expression dmaywyh els ábóvarov is derived. Cf. ómep ddtvaroy in 
mathematical passages: De Caelo, 301333, Meteor. 376b3. 

88 Chiefly in the form Umékerro cf., e. g., An. Pr. 27b1, 19, 34b5, 28b27, 
70b16 (where it is used synonymously with didwu:, as Bonitz [Indea, 
194238] has noticed), though úrókerraı occurs 34a31, 52b24. For the 
mathematical use cf. Sir T. L. Heath, The Works of Archimedes, p. 
elxxxiii, Euclid (where both tréxe:ra: and i-ékevro occur), I, p. 114, 26; 
I, p. 296, 24; II, pp. 18, 18; 20, 17; 54, 18; 96, 16, 20, 24; 206, 6; 256, 6; 
II, p. 232, 2; III, pp. 46, 6, 17; 62, 1; 110, 6 (Heiberg), and Hippocrates 
as quoted or paraphrased by Eudemus, Rudio, op. cit., pp. 58, 17; 64, 
12 eto. 
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procedure of mathematical proof.’ First come the definitions, 
as in the two earliest preserved mathematical authors, Autolycus 
and Euclid; 8 after them the fundamental theorems of con- 
version, which are to be used in reducing the second and third 
figures to the first, thus establishing their validity; next the 
exposition of the first and perfect figure, with proof furnished 
by the dictum de omni et nullo and appeal to intuition, and after 
these the second and third figures, and necessary and contingent 
matter. 

Besides the similarity of method, there is a striking resem- 
blance between the language of the Prior Analytics and that of 
the Greek mathematicians. Take for instance a characteristic 
passage (31a18 ff.) : : 


* R1 rs 7 ? F4 x x ^" v * * $ 
éy 0€ TO TeACvTAiw oynpatt kaÜóXov uév Ovrov THY OpwY mpos TO pETOY 
- ~ A ^" T ~ 
kal Karyyopuay apporépwy ry rpordcewy, ay órorepovoŭv 7 dvayxatoy, 
kai TÒ gupmTÉpacua torai ávayykotov . . . €orocay yap üápdórepat KaTy- 
& - t Pd X x A x X æ € f 
yopixat mp@rov ai mpotaces, Kat TO A kot tÒ B wavri rö T vrapxévo, 
= ri ` - t ` 
&vaykatov 8 čorw 76 AT. ère oov rò B mavri rG Y trdpxet, kai tò 
~ Ed * ^" + 
D rwi rë B vrápóe 9| 76 üvrwrpéjew rò kaÜóAov tõ Kata pépos. 
~ s pt ~ 
GOT e TayTt ro D ro A éÉ avayKys brdpyet kat rò T TO B rev, Kat T 
B rwi àvaykatov vmdpyew Tò A. tò yàp B rò rò T éoriv. yiverat 
T b at ~ [4 ? x $ b y 4 3 b! > - 
ovv TÒ 7pOTOV oxnpa. Opotws 06 OecxÜ aera, kat et rÒ BE éoriv dvaykatoy 
KTÀ. 


The first sentence here corresponds to Euclid's enunciation of the 
thing to be proved. The proof begins, as often in Euclid, 
with the third person imperative éerecav?? and the assigning 
of letters to the elements under discussion. For Aristotle’s ère 
ovy there are many parallels in Euclid, where it introduces the 


87 Cf. Philoponus, in An. Pr., p. 10, 28 (on 24a11): ppeirat káv rois 
évraU8n 6’ApiororéAns THY "yeouerpuci» Gidackadlay: wowep yap éketvot mpo- 
AapBárew cló0aci Cewpyjuard riwa cupBardAéduera abrois mpós rà Serxydnad- 
eva, oÜrw kal abrds évraUDa ra égópeva aùr xpüciua mpds rhy TOV 
ovd\doytopay Sidacxariay mpoNauBávet, 

88 Euclid, Elem., I, vol. I, pp. 2-8 (Heiberg); Autolycus, p. 2, 48 
(Hultsch). 

5? Of. Euclid passim and Sir T. L. Heath, op. cit., I", p. 129. 

°° Cf, Euclid, Elem., I, 18 (vol. I, p. 46, 4 [Heiberg]), I, 20 (vol. I, 
p. 48, 9 [Heiberg]) and passim. This usage may be as old as Hippo- 
crates of Chios (ef. Rudio, op. cit., p. 58, 5.). 
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proof proper after the é@eos or assignment of the general 
elements of the enunciation to particular elements, diagrams with 
letters of the alphabet." Compare also ópoíos 82 Oen joerai 
(81331) with Huclid’s épolws 8} Sex6)joera, ?? and other variants. 
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?: Cf, Euclid, Elem., I, 2 (I, p. 14, 5) ; I, 6 (I, p. 20, 15); I, 14 (I, 
p. 38, 16) ; I, 16 (I, p. 42, 17) ; I, 20 (I, p. 48, 15) and passim. 

3 Hlem., Y, 15 (I, p. 40, 21); IV, 3 (I, p. 276, 25); X, 31 and 32. 
Cf. also Autolyeus p. 74, 23; 122, 1 (Hultsch). Variants are óuolws 
ù delSonev (Elem.,1,20; V, 6; XIII, 14; L, 17). Even ógolws 06 9euxGjoeros 
occurs (X, I). Cf. also [Aristotle], Mechanica, 854b35. 


ON TWO PASSAGES OF CICERO REFERRING TO 
LOCAL TAXES IN ASIA. 


When Cicero reached his province in 51 B. C. he wrote to his 
friend Atticus (ad Att., V, 16, 2): audimus nihil alvud misi 
imperata enixepadia solvere non posse; òvàs omnium venditas ; 
civitatum gemitus, ploratus. 

In this passage Cicero tells of the conditions he discovered 
when he succeeded Appius Claudius as governor of Cilicia and 
held assizes in the three Asiatic dioceses of Laodiceia, Apameia, 
and Synnada. It is with the interpretation of the phrase &vàs 
omnium venditas that we are especially concerned. Mommsen 1 
assumed that the passage referred to taxes levied by. the Roman 
government and interpreted òvás to mean the delinquent taxes 
which had been sold to a collector. Tyrrell? followed Momm- 
sen’s lead for the most part but, being troubled by his failure 
to find a parallel for this meaning of dvds, suggested that it 
meant either ‘investments’ or ‘tools,’ the latter of which would 
be an unprofitable exaction indeed. More recently the view has 
been advanced * that the passage refers to taxes levied by cities 
upon their citizens, even though the sums collected were to be 
handed over to pay demands made by Roman officials or by the 
Roman government. This system of local collection was prob- 
ably established by Pompey in his new provinces, and in Asia 
and the Asian districts attached to Cilicia in 56 may date from 
the activity of Lucullus. This view agrees with the earlier 
interpretation * that the ‘cities had mortgaged their revenues 
in order to pay the amounts levied upon them. I wish to suggest 
that on the contrary vý is used here in its regular Greek sense 
of a contract for the collection of revenues and, since this was 
regularly in the form of a sale of the right to collect these 
revenues, the word venditas is merely a translation into Latin 
of the rest of the Greek phrase. 

This is the meaning of óvj in Andocides (De Myst., 92: 
Tpidpevos viv êk ToU Siwoolov), in many inscriptions, and par- 


1 Rom. Hist., IV, p. 158, note. 

* Correspondence of Cicero, III?, pp. 69, 103-104, 328-329. 

? Dessau, Gesch. d. Kaiserzeit, Y, p. 151; Frank, Econ. Survey, I, p. 344. 
* Frank, Rom. Imperialism, p. 328, note 22. 
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ticularly in an important Ephesian inscription of 85 B. C. (Ditt., 
SIG*, 742, line 85) : ei Bé rives čverow èv rois lepais juoÜóoeow 1) 
Sypocias Gvais, i.e. any who are listed as having leased the 
sacred lands of Artemis or as having contracted to collect the 
publie revenues of Ephesus. Wilhelm’s note adds: motum est 
de ea re Graecos numquam locationis conductionis (pmoboŭv 
puoÜoíoÜa.) sed semper emptionis venditionis (rodey àvetoÜa) 
vocabulis uti and Rostovtzeff’s discussion in Gesch. d. Staats- 
pacht, p. 5, supports the same conclusion. A close and con- 
vincing parallel to Cicero's phrase occurs in an inscription of 
Olbia (Ditt., SIG?, 495, line 50, c. 230 B. C.) : pis dvarpabetons 
rns Óvjs, and indicates that Cicero's venditas is really a transla- 
tion of some such form as mpaĝeisas. Cicero's reference in this 
same connection in Fam., IIT, 8, 5 to a venditio tributorum 
gives added support to our theory that these were local tax 
contracts in the Greek form, for the analogy of Pro Flacco, 20 


Shows, that local levies - of the cities themselves were called : 


ura e Sener 


tributa.® The phrase therefore means that the local tax con- 
tracts of all? the cities have been let, and the gist of the com- 
plaint to Cicero was as follows: The cities told Cicero through 
their representatives that they could not pay the poll-taxes which 
the demands of Appius (Fam., III, 7, 2) had made necessary, 
and since the contracts for their revenues had been let no new 


revenues beyond the sums named in the contracts could be 


expected. From Fam., IJI, 8, 5 we gather that the contracts 
were let upon difficult terms and from XV, 4, 2 that Cicero, 


- 5 Festus, 516L says that censorwm locationes were called venditiones 
in early Latin quod vel<ut fr>uctus locorum publicorum venibant. 
But the frequent use of vendere in connection with the Sicilian con- 
tracts, e.g. Verr., ll, 3, 123, probably reflects only the Greek usage 
inherited from the law of Hiero. The tithes of Asia were let censoria 
locatione, Verr., II, 3, 12, and the contracts are referred to by Appian 
as picbdces, Bell. Civ., II, 13. Cicero's use of a Greek word and the 
fact that the reference is to Greek cities favours my interpretation of 
his phrase. 

° In aerario nil habent civitates, nihil in vectigalibus. Duae rationes 
conficiendae pecuniae, aut versura aut tributa. 

* Cieero has been receiving deputations from cities and goes on to 
speak of their lamentations. It seems preferable therefore to explain 
omnium. as all the cities rather than with Tyrrell as all the individual 
debtors. 
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through his right as provincial governor to interfere in the 
finances of all but free cities, managed to give them some relief. 


Cic., Pro Flacco, 91: At fructus isti Trallhianorum Globulo 
praetore venterant ; Faleidius emerat HS nongentis milibus. St 
dat tantam pecuniam Flacco nempe idcirco dat ut rata sit emptio. 
Emit igitur aliquid quod certe multo pluris esset. 

This passage has regularly been interpreted as referring to 
contracts for the collection of the tithe in the territory of 
'Tralles,? on the ground that fructus is not likely to refer to local 
revenues. It is true that most examples of the use of the word 
in connection with returns from taxes do refer to imperial 
revenues, to the tithe, to the port-dues, and the pasture-tax, and, 
in one case, to all the revenues of the Roman people.® But its 
meaning seems really to be so applicable to returns of any kind 
that it can very properly be thought to refer to the revenues of 
Tralles,*° which was a wealthy commercial city with a consider- 
able territory. Moreover, the repetition of the words for buying 
and selling in the passage quoted above supports the view that 
it refers to contracts for the collections of the local revenues of 
a Greek city. 

Falcidius had purchased the right to collect these revenues in 
63. Flaccus, the proconsul of 62, was charged with interfering 
with the contract and demanding a bribe of fifty talents before 
ratifying it. If these were contracts for the collection of the tithe 
it is difficult to see what right the proconsul would have to inter- 
fere with them, since they were made by the censors at Rome. 
His duty consisted rather in protecting the provincials against 
extortion.“ On the other hand the record of Cicero in Cilicia’ 


5 Pro Flacco, ed. Webster, p. 104; ed. Du Mesnil, p. 203. 

? Leg. Agr., II, 883; Pro Lege Man., 15; De Domo, 60. 

10 Of, Pro Flacco, 20, which shows that the cities had their own 
vectigalia. 

3 (One might argue that Verres in Sicily interfered with contracts 
made in Rome and that no point was made of it by the prosecution, but 
in this case a distinction must be kept clearly in mind. In Sicily only the 
leases for the rent of the ager publicus were let by the censors at Rome, 
Verr., II, 3, 13; the renters on this land were not only liable for the 
rent according to the censorial contract but, like nearly all the rest 
of Sicily, to the payment of the tithe as well, the contracts for which 
were let in Sicily itself according to the Lex Hieroniea. Verres, so 
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yields ample evidence of the right of the proconsul to review 
the local financial arrangements of the cities, to do, in fact, 
what Flaccus seems to have done at Tralles. From Cassius Dio 
(XXXVII, 9), however, we learn that the censors of 65 so 
checked each other and that their successors in 64 were so 
checked by the tribunes that they retired from office with none 
of their business completed. As part of that business was the 
leasing of the Asiatic revenues, it is inferred that the proconsuls 
of Asia had to make what arrangements they could for the 
collections during the next quinquennium. The passage of Dio 
seems to me of dubious value because it is difficult to see why 
political disputes in the capital should have prevented the per- 
formance of such a routine duty. Furthermore, the publicans 
in asking for a remission of their contracts in 61 were acting in 
accordance with the terms of the Sempronian law. On the 
whole, therefore, the evidence we have favours the view that 
Cicero in the passage quoted above was referring to ihe local 
revenues of "Tralles. If this is true, we have here a clear 
example to show that the Roman knights were extending their 
activities from the collection of imperial to the collection of 
local revenues,** and Tralles with its large population of resident 
Romans 1* was an especially likely place. We gain also a useful 
indication of the amount of the public income about the middle 
of the first century B. C. of a fairly large and important city 
in the province of Asia. 


T. R. S. Broucrtron. 
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far as I know, interfered only with the arrangements for the payment 
of the tithe on such land, e. g. at Leontini, Verr., IT, 3, 47; 97; 104; and 
esp. 109-117; ef. Frank, J. R. S., XVII (1927), p. 144. 

13 Fam., XV, 4, 2; Att., VI, 2, 5; VI, 1, 15-16. Tralles probably 
lost its status as a free city after its defection to Mithridates, cf. Head, 
Hist. Num.?, p. 660. 

13 Att., T, 17, 9; Schol. Bob., Stangl, 157. 

** Cf. Frank, Econ. Survey, I, p. 344. Could the phrase tributa esigere 
in Quint. Frat., Y, 2, 6 and Quintus’ assumption that he had the right 
to deal with the collector indicate another instance? 

15 Pro Flacco, 71. 
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NOTES ON THE EPINOMIS. 


There are several cases in the Epinomis where the scribe seems 
to have allowed a neighboring word to replace wholly or partly 
the one that he should have written. If there is a flaw in sense 
or construction and at the same time & repeated word or syllable, 
the text is probably corrupt. In such cases my suggestions are 
at best plausible guesses. At 978e 1 read i8éav for ġuépav, which 
is a mistaken anticipation of juepey 23 letters later. The moon 
displays always another shape, not another day. At 976b 1 the 
dir. of zpoodiArés derives from duAav 11 letters before. I suggest 
wpocrvxyés. Knowledge of the temper of the wind is a necessity, 
not a mere hobby of the pilot. At 987d 9 AdBwpev looks like an 
anticipation of zapaAdfloo:. The variant rapaAdBwpev strengthens 
the view that we have here a conflation. I suggest r.@dper, 
‘ndboper, ópápev. At 990a 8 cay ókrO meptóðwv ras émrà wepiddous 
can hardly be right. I suggest ras érrà Siadopds. Compare 
Timaeus 43e, &uiopàs ray xixAov (so pr. A, S&iadGopis A?F), and 
Plutarch Plat. Quaest. 1007a, trõv ókro adaipoy Stadhopas. 

Confusion of endings, due to the use of compendia, is even 
commoner in the E pinomis than in the Laws. At 986c 4f. there 
is not much point in kóepov Ov éragev Aóyos ó mávrov Üeóraros 
óparóv. Rhythm and sense are much better if we read «óspov Ov 
éraéey. Aóyos dàmáyrav Ücórarov óparóv. 

Omissions due to haplography explain many difficulties. At 
978c 3 ods’ is strange. “ Nature has been present with many 
other animals not even to the point of being able to count.” 
But there are no animals except man that can count, and even 
this would be a high attainment. Read wodAois 8$ dAAots ad rv 
Edwy odd<éat> cis adtd rof ý diow wapayéyover. At 987a 4f 
ardrpoobey is rather a monstrous nonce-word. More plausible is 
&mompóofecw, “absence of obstructions”; this word would be 
related to ézupóoÜecw, “ occultation,’ as drodypéw to éridnpuéo. 
Otherwise a word may have been lost, such as 6éav, Óyav, aiĝpiav, 
eddlay, 

The following emendations assume a slight mistake followed 
by attempts at correction or other small errors. At 974b 2 ratrys 


1 This suggestion was made by Bury in the Loeb edition. 
5 17? 
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was written for roatrys and ris was added to form the connection 
with 8vváueos. But one no more says “some this power” in 
Greek than in English. We want “some such power.” Read 
then ós otays tds éxdorots Totrns Svvépews. At 978e 7 era eis 
arose from the mistaken division of e def. Furthermore éA0óv 
and éyov for Aĝo and éxwy are very slight changes in a text as 
corrupt as that of the Hpinomis. By these substitutions we 
obtain something with a Platonic ring: dy ví káA)uov ey éyüs dy 
tis Üeácavco Xy TÒ THs Ņuépas yévos, clr’ del rò THs vuKTOs ¿lòv pépos 
éyov Ojav obey érepov way atte halvor? dv; It is the constant suc- 
cession of day followed by the totally different aspect of night 
that excites admiration. The pointlessness of the manuscript 
reading arouses suspicion. 

The following suggestions presuppose slight errors of the 
usual sort. At 978e 1 for wavrés read wAdoayros Or waTpos or 
zovjcayros, Plato would hardly speak of the creator as “ the all.” 
- At 979a-5 the absurdity of #péaro is apparent: It must be men ` 
who began to compare numbers when the creator put the moon 
in the heavens. Surely the creator did not need to learn 
arithmetic from his own creation. In Ven. 188 the reading is 
qpavro, but a better solution is provided by zpfe ró or ġpée rov, 
which latter I should read. 

The following involve new information from the manuscripts.’ 
At 979c 3 the reading of O? is really ypyora Aeyópevóv te (76 
notatum punctis). There may be a slight omission. Read kai 
TÒ piv GAda ad wdyra xracGat xpyorà Aeyoper<a ot»óv re krÀ.. “And 
again all other things to which the term good is applied may 
be acquired,” etc. This is more probable than the correction in 
Ven. 188 ò Aéyopev for Aeyópevóv te. At 988c 2 the words xai 6 
pey are marked for expunction in O. There is no reason to 


2 Since my statement of the readings of O in A. J.P. XLIX (1928), 
pp. 369f., I have made a more careful examination of O and my 
notes will be used, I believe, by the Budé editor. I have published the 
readings of Ven. 188 in my monograph, The Vatican Plato and its 
| Relations, American Philological Association, Middletown, 1934, pp. 
105-107. There are mistakes. On page 106, line 11 read 977e 1 (not e). 
On page 707, line 5 read 979b 3 (not 977). I might have noted that 
' Burnet’s reading is found in the text of Ven. 188 at 988e 6 and as a 
correetion at 992d 6. This part of Ven. 188 is in a later hand but prob- 
ably derives from a destroyed gather in the older hand, since it fre- 
quently agrees with Z, which is a copy of Ven. 188. 
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suppose that they are anything but a false start for kai 6 — per—. 
At 990c 6 the reading of Bekker (om. xat) is found not only in 
Z but as a correction in Ven. 187. The agreement of these two 
points to a correction in Ven. 188, which justifies expunction 
of the second xai in this line. At 991c 5 the reading of O? is 
really Bdcavos äv ópÜGs ylyveras (-Opwxos notatum punctis). 
Vat. 1031 corrects this to ày ép0as yiyvyra. I should read rdvrov 
yàp Kxaddlory Kal mpoty Bdoavos <ois> dy ópÜGs yiyvyta. The 
reading àvÜpóxow might well come from an omitted ois inserted 
above àv. 
L. A. Posr. 
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A NEW DATE IN THE FIFTH CENTURY. 


In the Constitution of Athens (§ 47,4) Aristotle describes 
the procedure for leasing sacred properties: the King Archon 
brought in the list of rentals to the Boule; the rentals were 
made for periods of ten years; arid the payments were due each 
year in the ninth prytany. This constitutional procedure finds 
illustration in the provisions made in 418/7 for the leasing of 
the precinct of Neleus and Basile, and the inscription (J. G., T’, 
94) in which these regulations have been preserved is cited, of 
course, in the modern commentaries on Aristotle. The procedure 
is essentially that which Aristotles describes, in spite of the 
fact that the inscription was cut almost a century before his 
treatise was written. The significant part of the document is 
in lines 11-18: the King Archon, with the poletai, was to lease 


the precinct of Neleus and- Basile for twenty years according to ~~ 


the regulations; the lessee was to enclose the sanctuary of 
Kodros and Neleus and Basile at his own expense, and pay 
down to the apodektai in the ninth prytany the amount of 
rental which the precinct brought in each year; and the 
apodektai were to pay this over to the treasurers of the Other 
Gods according to the law. 

‘It is clear that the normal time for leasing sacred properties 
must have been the ninth prytany, for this was the end of the 
fiscal year, so far as the precinct rentals were concerned, and a 
strong presumption is thus created that the Athenian decree 
I. G., I’, 94 should be dated, actually, in the ninth prytany of 
the year. There are other considerations which lead to the same 
conclusion, and they deserve rather more attention than they 
have hitherto received. 

The decree was passed in the prytany of Pandionis (line 2), 
and it contains the provision that the King Archon, or anyone 
else who does not carry out its terms, shall be subject to penalties 
at the time of his scrutiny in the prytany of Aigeis (line 19). 
The fact that during the prytany of Pandionis the name of the 
succeeding prytany was known shows that Pandionis was ninth 
and Aigeis tenth in the allotted order of the year. During the‘ 
first prytany one would have a chance of only one in nine of 
guessing the name of the second prytany; during the second 
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prytany he would have a chance of one in eight of guessing the 
name of the third prytany—and so on; only during the ninth 
prytany could the name of the EUO N prytany be known. 
The evidence for the sortition as here outlined was first gathered 
by Ferguson,’ and his conclusions have been restated by Brillant 
in his booklet Les Secrétaires Athéniens (pp. 23-24). The 
actual naming of any succeeding prytany,.as Aigeis is named 
in line 19, shows the designated prytany to be the tenth and 
the prytany during which the decree was passed to be itself 
the ninth. 

This TI has an interesting bearing upon the 
records of state expense in 418/7, for it is now possible to date 
definitely the last borrowed stipend of the year (I. G., I?, 302, 
lines 17-20), which was given to Nikias and two colleagues in 
the early summer of 417.5 The formula of date has most re- 
cently been restored as [Eri «és ...... E xni d | ves mpuraveias, 
but with some uncertainty as to whether the prytany was really 
the ninth or the tenth. It is clear, however, that [Eri res Aiyetdos 
Sexd|res does not fl] the lacuna and that ['Emi rës llavótovíOos 
évá]res does; so the correct restoration of J. G., I?, 302, line 17, 
begins with the latter formula, and the payment is thereby 
definitely dated on the thirteenth day of the ninth prytany. 

Returning for a moment to the text of J. G., I’, 94, we find 
that the original probouleuma proposed a liability of one thousand 
drachmai if the delegated parties did not carry out the pro- 
visions of the decree before the end of the current Boule (lines 
9-11). The amendment proposed a liability of ten thousand 
drachmai (line 20) in the prytany of Aigeis. Here is another 
link to add to those already discovered which bind the civil year 
of the archon’s term to the conciliar year of the Boule, and 
which show the nature and extent of the difference between 
them. The important phrase is found in lines 19-20: émi rës 
AlyciÓos mpvravelas eüÜvvéo0o pupicot Spaxpéeow. It is obvious that 
the scrutiny of the King Archon could come only after the com- 


*The Athenian Secretaries, pp. 19-27. 

I have given the normal procedure. Only rarely, as in 408/7, is 
there any evidence for a determination in advance for the entire year. 

? The text is given in Meritt, Athenian Financial Documents, pp. 
160-161. The lines are there numbered 18-21. 
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pletion of his term of office at the end of the month Skirophorion ; 
and if the verb eùfvvéoĝo here means anything, it means that 
the King Archon was to be liable at his euthyna to the fine 
specified if he had not actually leased the sacred properties. It 
follows inevitably that some part of Hekatombaion of the new 
civil year 417/6 when Euphemos was archon—and when the 
retired King Archon would be available for his euthyna—must 
have come before the end of the tenth prytany, held by Aigeis, 
. of the eonciliar year 418/7. 

The validity of the correspondence between the civil and con- 
ciliar years as given in Atheman Financial Documents (p. 176), 
whereby Pryt. I, 1 of 417/6 is equated with Hekatombaion 9, is 
thus confirmed, and this relative disposition of the two types of 
year in the summer of 417 may now take its place with ihe 
other fixed points upon which every study of the Athenian 
calendar must be based. | 
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THE PUBLII LUCILIT GAMALAE OF OSTIA. 


The Publi Lucilii Gamalae were for at least a century and a 
half prominent citizens of Ostia. The earliest known member of 
the family is a duumvir of 19 A.D. The most important 
records of the family are two long honorary inscriptions, C. I. D. 
XIV, 375 and 376, each set up to commemorate the career and 
publie benefactions of a P. Lucilius P. f. P. n. P. pron. Gamala.? 
One of these inscriptions, no. 876, is certainly later than 161, 
for it mentions the restoration of thermae quas dwus Pius 
aedificaverat. I shall consider later the question of a more exact 
date for it. The other, no. 375 (Dessau, 6147), known only on 
manuscript authority, has no definite indication of date beyond 
the fact that it was found at Portus. It should therefore be 
dated after work on Claudius’ harbor had begun in 42 A.D. 
There has been long-continued controversy as to whether the 
two inscriptions belong to the same man. While there are some 
extraordinary correspondences in the careers and benefactions 
recorded, there are equally striking differences. The similarities 
and the divergencies in the two documents can best be explained 
if we assume that they record the careers of two men in this 
prominent family, the latter of whom had a municipal career 
much lke that of his predecessor and followed his example in 
building and restoring many publie monuments.* 


*O.I.L. XIV, 944 (== 4534). The name appears as P. Lucilius 
Gamala. Another duumvir of the family (undated) is recorded in no. 
340. Other inscriptions besides the two discussed in this paper are 
nos. 244, 377 (cf. 409), 4657, 4658. 

? For recent bibliography on these inscriptions see O. I. L. XIV, Suppl. 
(1930), p. 615 and Wickert’s additional notes, Suppl. Fase. II (1933), 
p. 844, 1; 854, 1; 840, 2. The most exhaustive discussion of the 
inscriptions is that of Carcopino, Afél. Arch. Hist. XXXI (1911), pp. 
143-230, in which many topographical questions are considered. 

*The provenience has often been doubted because Ligorio is the 
earliest authority for it. But, as Carcopino has pointed out, op. cit. 
p. 207, the fact that it was in the gardens of Rodolfo-Pio di Carpi, 
who was for seven years bishop of Porto, provides strong reason for 
accepting the statement that it came from Porto. 

‘The reasons for believing that the inscriptions are records of two 
different men have been fully set forth by Carcopino. See especially 
p. 180. 
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"would have had to be sold, had not Gamala, perhaps in com- 
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If these Gamalae are different men, the dating of no. 375 
presents a difficult problem. Scholars have found evidence for 
the date in the following passage in the inscription: [H]uic 
statua inaurata d.d. p. p. posita est, [i]tem ahenea d. d. p. p. 
posita [p]rovwme tribunal quest. [propi]erea quod cum res 
publica [ p ]raedia sua venderet ob pol[T icitationem belli navalis, 


FES, XV CC rei publicae donav[it]. If the tribunal quaest (oris) 
belonged to the quaestor Ostiensis, we should have in the year 44 
A. D., when the office was abolished, a terminus ante quem for 
the tribunal But more probably the tribunal belonged to the 
local quaestor aerarii, the chief officer of the treasury of Ostia, 
for it was because of a contribution to a public fund that Gamala 
was honored with a statue near the íribunalS In that case the 
reference to the tribunal gives no aid in determining the date 
of the inscription. Equally unsuccessful has been the attempt 
to date the bellum navale. Apparently the colony had promised 


for the bellum a certain. contribution, to raise which. public.Jand... 
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bination with other citizens, intervened and offered a private 
gift. After 42 A. D. there was no maritime war in which Ostia 
would seem to have been actively concerned.” Moreover the con- 
tribution, 15,200 sesterces, is small for such a war. The sug- 
gestion of Cavedoni? that the bellum navale was a sham war, a 
naumachia such as was celebrated at intervals during the Empire, 
deserves more consideration than it has had. The naumachia, 
though it is nowhere else referred to as a bellum navale, is fre- 


ë This ‘is the view of Carcopino, op. cit., pp. 198 ff. Mommsen, Ephem. 
Epig. III, pp. 330 ff. suggested the restoration tribunal quaes(ttoris), 
against which the arguments of Carcopino seem to me convincing. 

° A tribunal was not necessarily a place for judicial activity. It was 
properly nothing more than a platform from which an official addressed 
his public. See H. D. Johnson, The Roman Tribunal (1927), pp. 1 ff. 
As the head of the treasury in an important colony, the quaestor 
aerarii of Ostia may well have had occasion to address the public. 
Gamala's service as curator pecuniae publicae exigendae et adtribuendae 
indicates that he was, possibly at this time, closely associated with 
the city treasury. 

T Neither Claudius’ expedition to Britain, proposed by Carcopino, 
nor Mareus Aurelius’ Marcomannic wars, suggested by Mommsen, 
provide a satisfactory explanation. 

? Bull. Arch. Nap. N. S, VI (1858), pp. 195-6. 
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The contribution promised by the colony of Ostia, to which 
the settlement at Portus belonged, may not have been needed 
for the expenses of the games which the emperor himself probably . 
defrayed. But just as American chambers of commerce guarantee 
contributions for conventions to be held in their cities, the city 
of Ostia may have promised a sum of money for the entertain- 
ment of the visitors who would have had to come from Rome 
and the surrounding towns for a stay of some days. Gamala’s , 
public-spirited contribution to the fund for the bellum navale 
caused the decuriones of Ostia to vote him a bronze statue at 
Ostia beside the tribunal, which probably belonged to the chief 
officer of the treasury, and a gilded statue, the location of which 
is not specified. In no. 375 from Portus, inscribed after Gamala’s 
death, we may have the base of the second statue. Im that case 
this statue was set up near the scene where the bellum navale 
probably took place. 

The date of the inscription is of some importance because it 
is a significant document for the topography of Ostia. It records 
the construction of a tribunal marmoreum in the Forum and 
of the pavement with silex, ab arcu ad arcum of a street (as 
yet unidentified) adjoining the Forum. It also gives evidence 
for the establishment of pondera ad macellum. Moreover, be- 
sides the restoration of the temple of Vulcan, it mentions the 
construction (the word constituere is used) of four temples: 
those of Venus, Fortuna, Ceres, Spes. 

As a result of a suggestion made by Van Buren 1° these four 
temples are usually identified with the four small temples in 
antis on one podium which front on a sacred area on the decu- 
manus of Ostia. One of the temples has in it a marble altar 
inscribed Veneri sacrum (C.I.L. XIV, 4127) which, if it is 
in situ, would identify the temple as a shrine of Venus. It was 


only by these bronzes, is usually placed in the period 103-112 when 
Trajan was styled cos. V. If Strack is right in dating the bronzes in 
113, the port must have been dedicated between May 12 of 113 and 
the end of that year, for it is not mentioned in the Fasti Annales 
which we have for the period March 30, 108 A. D.-May 12, 113 A. D. 
(with an additional fragment of the year 116). On the ruins of 
Portus see the sumptuous volume of Lugli and Filibeck, Il Porto di 
Roma Imperiale e VAgro Poriuense (Rome, 1935). 
19 A.J. A. XI (1907), p. 55. 
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suggested by Carcopino that the house behind the temple in 
which the altar of Venus was found (usually known as the Casa 
di Apuleio) was at one time the property of Gamala, and after 
he made the suggestion an inscription with the name of Lucilius 
Gamala on it was found behind the temples." The four temples 
were originally constructed in- Republican times, perhaps as 
early as the third century, and were rebuilt on the tufa base on 
which they now stand at a period which Paribeni?'? would 
assign to the time of Sulla. There was a complete reconstruction 
of the shrines in the Empire. The reticulate walls were rebuilt, 
columns of brick covered with stucco replaced the earlier columns 
of tufa, and thresholds of travertine were put in.? Neither 
brick- stamps nor any other sure indications of.date have been 
found, but Paribeni in his careful publication of the temples . 
came to the conclusion that the reconstruction took place in the 
second century after Christ. The rebuilding was sufficiently 
complete to justify the use of the word constituere. The actual 
remains are thus not inconsistent with the date suggested for 
the inscription. | 

The Gamala of no. 376, who continued his predecessor's 


V CO. I. L. XIV, Suppl. 4657. See L. R. Taylor, The Cults of Ostia 
(1912), p. 34; Paribeni, Mon. Ant. XXIII, 2 (1924-6), cols. 483-4. 
The mosaies of this house will be discussed by Dr. Marion Blake in 
Vol. XIII of the Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome. ' 

18 * T Quattro tempietti di Ostia," Mon. Ant. XXIII, pp. 441-483. The 
altar of Venus was found in Temple a (the one at the eastern end of 
the podium) in Paribeni’s plan. 

19 To the restoration in the second century Paribeni would also assign 
the construction of mosaic pavements in the cellae. But the mosaic 
which is preserved in Temple d, the one at the western end of the 
podium, is certainly earlier. It has an inscription (0.7.2. XIV, 4134; 
cf. E. E. IX, 470 and Wickert’s notes in C.J. L. XIV, Suppl. 4710), the 
beginning of which Dessau restored as follows: [C. Olartilius C.f. 
[Poplicola duovir] V [clens. iter. This restoration is not sure, for an 
examination of the mosaic shows that there was space for four letters 
before ens. iter. at the beginning of the second line. But the upper 
left corner of the mosaic is completely destroyed, and it is possible 
that the letters did not go out to the margin as did the letters of the 
lower lines. -It is tempting to identify this Cartilius with C. Cartilius 
C. f. Poplicol, duo vir VII cens. III of C. I. L. XIV, 4710. That inscrip- 
tion is assigned by Carcopino, op. cit. p. 174, to the early Empire, 
but I should be inelined to date it in the late Republic. 
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activity in building and restoring publie monuments, was prob- 
ably a descendant of the Gamala of no. 375. We have seen that 
his inscription is certainly later than the year 161. It can be 
more exactly dated from the fact recorded in his cursus that 
he served as praefectus L. Caesar(is) Aug(usto) f(t). Car- 
copino has shown that this Lucius Caesar should probably be 
identified with Commodus, son of Marcus Aurelius, and that the 
form of his name and of the emperor’s indicates that the docu- 
ment was inscribed between October 12, 166 when Commodus 
was given the name Caesar and March 17, 180 when Marcus 
Aurelius died.” The inscription would thus seem to be about 
fifty years later than the period to which we have assigned no. 
375. Perhaps the Gamala of no. 876 was a grandson of the 
man of the same name recorded in no. 375. Besides the recon- 
struction of the baths built by Divus Pius ** and of the porticus 
connected with them, this Gamala restored docks, followed his 
predecessor in providing pondera ad macellum, and in addition 
the mensurae ad forum vinarium. He built the cella of Pater 
Tiberinus, reconstructed the important temple of Castor and 
Pollux (both of which are as yet unidentified), and reconstructed 
(the word is restituere) the temple of Venus, presumably the 
same shrine that the earlier Gamala had built or rather rebuilt 
so completely that he felt justified in using the word constituere 
of his operations. As a matter of fact the cella walls of the 
temple of Venus, the shrine which is closest to the house which 
Gamala may have owned, show signs of a later restoration. The 
courses of the walls preserved have only on the east side the 
construction of opus reticulatum which is employed for the cella 
walls of the other three temples. The rear wall and that of the 
other side are of brick with opus reticulatum above it—a type 
of construction which may well belong to the end of the second 
century. 


Lisy Ross TAYLOR. 
Bn Mawr Counecs. 


20 Op, cit., pp. 193 ff. 
?! On the identification and the restoration of these baths see Calza, 
Guida di Ostia’, p. 97; Wickert, C. I. L. XIV, Suppl. Fase. 2, 840-841. 
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Publi Vergili Maronis Liber Quartus, edited by ARTHUR STANLEY - 
Prass. © Cambridge, Massachusetts. Harvard University 
Press. 1935. Pp. ix + 568. | 


Upon Vergils artistie treatment of the tragedy of Dido and 
Aeneas Professor Pease lavishes the same erudition that he dis- 
played in his elaborate commentary on the pragmatic essay of 
Cicero, De Divinatione. If the poet’s art rests less comfortably 
under the weight of the editor's learning, other scholars will 
welcome the rich store of factual information gathered through 
wide reading and intelligent sifting of ancient and modern criti- 
cism. Nobody, however obscure, who has contributed to the 
understanding of the fourth Aeneid since Vergil’s time can 
escape mention in the 79 pages and 617 footnotes of Pease’s 
Introduction, or the 450 pages, in double columns, of his Com- 
mentary, above which the text of Vergil occasionally emerges to 
remind us that we are supposed to be understanding Vergil and ' 
not reading Pease. ' 

The edition is “ primarily interpretative rather than textual ” 
and the text is not the issue of new collations of the MSS. 
Nevertheless, the description of the MSS (pp. 71-79), the 
selected critical apparatus, the testimonia, bear witness to the 
editor’s meticulous care. He has frequently corrected wrong 
references in his predecessors, and the testimonia wisely include 
the Vergilian centos. It should be added that the literary 
parallels in the commentary, sown with the sack and revealing 
the editor's wide reading in the literature of the Middle Ages 
and the early Renaissance, not only serve as further testimony 
to the authenticity of the text but often furnish raw material of 
great value to the student of Vergilian influence. : 

The introduction consists of brief, pungent paragraphs, richly 
annotated, which summarize important features of the poem: 
the theme of the entire poem, the purpose of the fourth book, its 
dramatic character and romantic elements, the sources (literary, 
legendary, and religious), the possibility that contemporary his- 
tory affected Vergil’s conception of Dido and of the Carthaginian 
setting, the poet’s originality, the structure and the characters 
of the book, the scene, the method of composition, the later 
influence of the story of Dido upon literature and upon art, the 
manuscripts. The style of these paragraphs is concise, at times - 
almost telegraphic; wise restraint- and conservative Judgment 
mark the handling of evidence throughout; if it lacks the finish 
of a coherent literary essay, this introduction contains much 
' discreet handling of controversial points in little space. So, for 
example, the criticism of the data regarding the priority of 
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Naevius (pp. 18-21), with its agnostie conclusion, is a model of 
condensed argument. 

It is regrettable that the fourth book is isolated, in Professor 
Pease's edition, from the earlier chapters of the story of Dido. 
Norden's concentration on the sixth book is justified, but the 
separation of the last three acts of Dido's tragedy from the 
exposition and rising action of the first three books of the Aeneid, 
convenient as it may be from an editorial standpoint, is fatal to 
any critical appreciation of Vergil’s accomplishment. At least 
the first and the fourth books should not be separated. One 
misses any realization of Vergil’s contribution to the artistic 
remodeling of the historical account of Dido, of the poetic art in 
weaving together the legend of Aeneas and the actual history of 
Dido, and of the general relation of Sychaeus, Iarbas, the magic 
ceremony in Vergil’s poem to the corresponding features of 
‘prosaic history. If Heinze and others have already attempted 
such an appraisal, we expect the editor’s reaction to the work of 
earlier critics. The historical sources are printed, in part, on 
pp. 14-17, but no conclusions are drawn from them; and occa- 
sionally even the commentary falls short of the whole truth in 
remarking on the sources. So, on vs. 494 (fecto interiore), not 
only should we note the divergence from Justin's epitome of 
Trogus in the location of the pyre but the closer correspondence 
to the detail in Timaeus, who describes it as éyyvs tov otkov, SO 
near, in fact, that Dido threw herself upon it &mó rov paros. 

In any eonsideration of sources the main point is, as Mackail 
admirably states it (and Pease quotes with approval on p. 29), 
not what Vergil made his poetry out of, but what he made it 
into. Pease’s excellent discussion of Cleopatra as a model for 
Vergil’s Dido, marked by his usual restraint and accuracy of 
statement, but by its very length betraying the editor's favorable 
attitude toward the theory, is not counterbalanced by any realiza- 
tion that, if Cleopatra did serve as a model, it would simply be 
an interesting historical fact. Pease admits (p. 27) that Vergil 
in any case makes up a new imaginative creation. The factual 
analysis, on pp. 32-36, of Dido's qualities is quite complete but, 
except for a reference in a footnote (p. 34, n. 266) to Heinze, 
we are not informed how such a profusion of qualities can result 
in any unity and strength of characterization; surely, if pas- 
sionate affection is her chief characteristic (p. 34), she is not 
sharply different from other love-stricken heroines of antiquity. 
And again, when Pease maintains (fantastically, in my opinion) 
that her pleasure-loving and emotional qualities, her tendency 
toward individual self-expression, are reflections of Vergil’s in- 
terest in Bpicureanism (pp. 36-37), not only would this, if true, 
be merely an interesting historical fact, but such qualities are 
common to many amorous women, and we still do not see how 
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Vergil has created such an impressive and dominant figure as 
Dido certainly is. In brief, Professor Pease faces an aesthetic prob- 
lem but he is preoccupied with merely historical considerations. 

Although the editor’s exposition is usually lucid, his constant 
references to the relations between Dido and Aeneas are very 
baffling. On p. 89 he recognizes a moral flaw, Dido’s disloyalty 
toward Sychaeus, and a moral flaw in Aeneas, his temporary 
deviation from the task imposed by fate (p. 45). On p. 45 he 
emphasizes Vergil’s delicate treatment in the cave-scene and the 
poet’s warnings against our crediting the unreliable rumors 
spread by Fama. He denies that lectum iugalem quo peri in 
vss. 496-97 is anything more than “ suggestive” and reminds 
us that Dido is given to exaggeration. In his note on these 
verses (p. 411) the lectus iwgalis becomes a couch “ which Dido's 
eager imagination has converted into something more significant 
than it really was," and on quo perii he remarks that “ perii may 
be used . . . of infatuation rather than anything more tangible." 
On p. 45 (and similarly elsewhere: cf. note on infelix, p. 145; 
where, may I ask, in Latin literature is infelix, recurrent in 


Vergil in its ordinary sense to-indicate in advance a tragic issue, — 


used to describe a barren woman?) he says “ one cannot escape 
the fact that Dido knows she will bear no child to him.” The 
nearest approach to an explicit conclusion.is (p. 45) that Vergil 
“intended to leave in doubt the exact nature and extent of 
Aeneas’s relations to Dido,” and the evil-minded reader is dis- 
missed with the trite French proverb, hom soit, etc. From Pro- 
fessor Pease’s more-than-Vergilian reticence I can only gather 
that the editor supposes that Vergil by ambiguous language is 
leaving the relation quite equivocal. I should stoutly maintain 
that only illicit intimacy, concealed under such subterfuges as 
coniugium and lectus wgalis, meets the. demands either of the 
Latin language or of the tragic drama. If anybody imagines 
that the diction in vss. 171-72 and 496-97 is ambiguous and that 
a Roman reader might think of honorable marriage or innocent 
petting-parties, he must be curiously Insensitive to the connota- 
tion of the sermo amatortus. Vergil is using the diction of senti- 
mental elegy, somewhat dignified, perhaps, but never equivocal? 


2 Further remarks scattered through the commentary add to our 
 mystifieation. Sometimes one cannot tell whether Pease is whitewash- 
ing Aeneas or attributing to Vergil a dignified discretion. P. 202: “I 


should explain ...as a mortal marriage," but later in the same note 
“the alleged nuptials.” P. 103 (culpae): “the word may be used, in 
a minimizing way, of an immoral act .. . or of immorality in general 


. ; yet the meaning here is less severe." -P. 155 (sola): Pease takes 
great pains to prove that “there is no evidence that Aeneas lodged in 
Dido’s palace during his stay in Carthage.” P. 210 (coniugium): 
discussing the legal significance of coniugium and conubium, he re- 
marks “That Dido calls it coniugium seems to imply that Aeneas did 
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In reading the commentary any critic must feel humble in the 
presence of such broad and deep scholarship; and any adverse 
criticism is directed, not against the individual editor, but rather 
against traditional procedure. It isa singular fact that, although 
in recent years we have reached some satisfying conclusions, in 
theory and practice, regarding Hditionstechnik so far as text and 
critical apparatus are concerned, we have as yet hardly faced the 
problem of what is quite legitimate in the writing of commentary 
on classical authors, particularly when the document in question 
is fundamentally a work of art, and not a didactic or factual 
treatise. Professor Pease says in his preface (p. vii): “.. . since, 
as Servius asserts, all Vergil is scientia plenus, it has seemed 
proper to assemble, for teachers and other interested scholars, 
something of the wealth of exegesis which is largely inaccessible 
to those remote from large libraries.” But this profession of 
self-sacrificing devotion on the editor’s part is only an interesting 
example of self-deception. What Pease has really done, in large 
part, is simply to indulge his personal interest in quite isoicted 
historical facts or Realien and to collect information of great 
value to his fellow-scholars working in various fields of classical 
philology, without advancing our understanding, in such cases, 
of Vergil’s poem one jot or tittle. There are, to be sure, admirable 
precedents for such editorial comment but it is desirable that 
such a tradition should be broken rather than perpetuated. 

So, even if picti does refer to tattooing (pp. 198-95), we are 
hardly enlightened by learning about tattooing among the Britons 
as well as among the Thracians. Duris (pp. 315-17) is not 
sufficient warrant for informing us about all the various ways in 
which the ancients described the hard-hearted. All the passages 


not, but either recognized no relation at all, or else that of a mere 
liaison (amores).” And in the same note, without any indication of 
disapproval, he quotes Hermann to the effect that Vergil “had tried 
to keep the ancestor of Augustus—who laid so much stress on the 
purity of marriage—from any violation of the marriage relation, making 
Dido herself lament . . . that she had no child by Aeneas.” P. 211 
(culpam): “... here the culpa involves unfaithfulness to the memory 
of Syehaeus; whether it here implies more than that may be open to 
question.” PP. 222 (infecta): here Pease convinces himself that the only 
specific infecta are contained in lusu and turpi . . . cupidine captos, 
and then continues “If these, then, alone are to be classed as slander 
..., the prevalent view of the relation between Aeneas and Dido needs 
revision.” I may here remark that not only Heinze but Servius (on 
vs. 104) regards regnorum immemores as a fictum, and that hiemem 
may be an exaggeration, so that Pease's list of infecta is not convinc- 
ingly complete, not to mention the fact that the poet hardly intended 
this account of Fama to be exposed to scholarly serutiny. P. 295 
(saltem): he again quotes Hermann, here with manifest approval, to 
the effect that “the ancestor of Augustus, that stout defender of the 
marriage tie, must not be represented as compromised in his relations 
with Dido," ete. 
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on Hyrcanian tigers (pp. 317-18) are of little value compared 
. with the suggestive comment of the scholia Danielis in the sage 
observation “sane quidam absurde putant Caucasum et tigris a 
Didone memoratos quia nec Didoni perturbatae venire in mentem 
Caucasus potuit." Yet Pease, instead of understanding this eriti- 
cism, thinks it refers to anachronism, overlooking perturbatae, 
which ‘clearly indicates that some ancient critics were sensitive 
to the fact that pedantry is inconsistent with emotional stress. 
In the comments on the magic ceremony Pease’s interest in ' 
religion and folklore runs riot. The mention of an owl (pp. 
875-77) leads him to ránsack ancient and modern literature. 
A sunset leads him far afield (pp. 389-91). The dragon (pp. 
394-95), the identification of the golden apples (p. 396), hippo- 
manes (pp. 426-29), bare feet in ritual (pp. 430-33), the all- 
seeing Sun (pp. 483-85), and a variety of similar topics retard 
the suicide of Dido without compensatory dramatie suspense. 
Egregious examples of this type of commentary appear on ostro 
(pp. 184-86) and flaventis .'. . comas (pp. 471-73). In the 
former passage Dido’s steed is described as ostroque insignis et 
auro. Manifestly we have simply.a visual image.to-reconstruct,—- 
and for the understanding we need only an interpretation of 
ostro. Pease asserts, with evidence, that ostrum is the noun 
corresponding to the. adjective purpureus; he follows with a 
paragraph on the murex; this, in turn, with a full list of the 
places where -the dye was manufactured; this, again, with an 
account of purple as associated with the wealthy and as a symbol - 
of royalty; and finally he discourses on the frequent combination 
of gold. and purple.’ But the only relevant question is: what 
color is connoted by ostro? Without evidence regarding the 
color we cannot see what the poet intended us to see. If it turns 
out to be red instead of purple much of the commentary is , 
superfluous. More amusing is the second example. In vs. 590 
Dido cuts off her flaventis comas. ‘Pease solemnly states (p. 471) 
at the beginning of his note: “A note on the blonde type is here 
in place," and for five columns he enlarges upon this quaint 
theme. In the midst of his accumulation of passages, lest he 
should be guilty of gentlemanly preferences, he asserts (p. 473) : 
* Allusions to dark hair, which are not infrequent from Homer 
onward, I shall not here consider."' Thus narrowly do we escape 
complete information. | | | 
It is apparent, I think, that Professor Pease, rather than 
Vergil, is plenus scientia. All such information finds an appro- 
priate place in Pauly-Wissowa, in Bluemner’s Technologie, in . 
~= =-= — — - -handbooks onm anthropology, religion, folklore, and in germane 
periodical literature. But it should be regarded as an editorial 
. impropriety to seize upon a word in an artistic literary document 
and make it the text of a learned disquisition unless the dis- 
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cussion throws light upon the denotation, connotation, use, or 
stylistic value of the word in question. So, for example, there 
is some propriety in the elaborate note on more ferae (pp. 449- 
51) in so far as it may clarify the connotation of that phrase in 
Vergil’s text. 

In the relevant commentary there is evidence, occasionally, 
that the editor’s knowledge of Realien is not matched by a sensi- 
tiveness to niceties of expression and style. I can only comment 
briefly on a few examples. Although we may hardly expect the 
constant analysis of sentence structure that the author of Die 
antike Kunsiprosa provided for the sixth Aeneid, Pease appar- 
ently has little intelligent interest in this feature of style ; 
Vergil 5 pareinuuieses (Ul. X capo o pr ere We ve 25 2s shal ue ae 
numerous enough to lead to some generalizations on the poets 
style. The shift of tenses in narrative and description is worthy 
of more attention; often there are no comments at all (e. g. vss. 
509 ff., and even in 685-687 the notes on fovebat and siccabat 
show no appreciation of the descriptive imperfects used of back- 
ground detail) ; often the comment is too brief and unconvincing 
(e. g. the perfects of “rapid action,” as Pease regards them, in 
petiere, p. 203, or deseruere, p. 467, where one might observe 
that deserunt is impossible in dactylic verse). P. 228 (accensus 
amaro) : in view of Catullus’s extraordinary mixture (64, 97-98) 
is it not more likely that accensus, rather than amaro, has lost 
its full force? A feeling for balance would remove some of the 
editor’s uncertainties in vss. 242-44 (pp. 248-52) and might 
throw some light on the crucial difficulty of morte resignat. In 
this same passage Pease is indifferent to the stylistic significance 
of the detail lavished upon Mercury and is content with a bare 
reference to Georgii (in the note on vs. 246, latera) ; here, again, 
what Mackail calls an infelicitous parenthesis deserves the elabo- 
rate consideration that Pease gives only to Realien, and almost 
never to elements of style. P. 273 (fortem): * the presence of 
which with one of the proper names helps to offset the fact that 
the other two remain without characterization.” But is not the 
proper comment that the Roman reader supplied fortem with 
the other two proper names? P. 287 (Troia .. . peteretur): 
before we accept the punctuation and. interpretation of this 
sentence, we should like to see the two or three other sentences 
in Vergil (not to mention other authors) introduced by quid st 
or quid st non; and we expect a comparison of the thought and 
structure of vss. 340-44, in which Aeneas responds to Dido's 
plaint. P. 288 (per ego has): “ These illogical but natural 
colloeations express strong emotion which causes the speaker to 
utter his words regardless of logical order or of grammatical 
rules.” But can an inherited tendency to put monosyllabic and 
dissyllabie personal pronouns in the unemphatic position in a 
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sentence be regarded as illogical, emotional, and rhetorical? Does 
Pease really believe that grammar rules and logic are violated by 
the principle of enclisis? Pp. 358-61: a crucial difficulty is 
adequately discussed, but if Vergil wrote dederit, he should be 
roundly condemned for the parenthetical miserere sororis ; dederis 
redeems the poet even if it does not restore his text. Pp. 367-68: 
in this dispute regarding whose tears are referred to, why will 
not Pease and other critics settle the question on the basis of 
style? In the sequence heros tunditur, . . . persentit ... 
curas, mens immota manet, lacrimae volvontur inanes, how can 
the tears be anybody’s but Aeneas’s if one has any sympathetic 
knowledge of the Latin language? P. 387: it seems to me that 
Mackail shows his feeling for poetic values in his understanding 
of spem fronte serenat ; critics who insist on hypallage are robbing 
poetry of all its value and reducing it to prose. P. 401: the 
construction of alris, in my opinion, should be determined by a 
consideration of style; aliis is dative (and not with mentibus but 
hominibus), and another dlus is to be supplied with solvere; 
the magician’s function is to relieve some, involve others. Simi- 
larly the scholia Danielis supply cura with solvere from curas 


"with immittere; the balance corresponds to that in vs. 479. P. 


489 (lenibant): it seems strange to say that “this form is too 
rare to have been coined by an interpolator” when manifestly 
this form, of the imperfect of lenire is the only one available for 
Vergil or any interpolator if he is writing dactylic verse. P. 442: 
are we to understand that Pease denies that guid ago and quid 
agam are often substantially the same in meaning? I doubt 
whether any reader of Latin comedy could agree with him. P. 
464 (sancte deorum): one would expect the non-existence of a 
vocative of deus to play some part in the discussion ; cf. Loefstedt, 
Syntactica, I, TO ff. P.498 (cinis ater): the history of the noun 
bustum seems pertinent to the discussion. On the same page, . 
one may conceivably supply another mhi with siste; but, if one 
has a feeling for Latin idiom, the mihi interlocked between cara 
and nutris is inseparable from that unit of thought. P. 521 
(vocasses): why omit the possibility of “you ought to have” 
etc.? P. 525 (extremus): one should quote the Greek original 
of Shelley in Bion’s Hpitaphios 47-49 rather than Shelley’s 
translation; and Wilamowitz’s note on Bion might interest 
Professor Pease, with its insistence on Stoic influence. 

In spite of such reservations we should wish the final emphasis 
to rest on the fact that this edition of the fourth Aeneid and 
Pease’s previous edition of Cicero’s De Divinatione are almost. 
isolated examples of American achievement that may be favorably 
compared with the wissenschaftliche Kommentare of distinguished 
European scholars. 


Henry W. PRESCOTT. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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A Documentary History of Primitivism and Related Ideas. Gen- 
eral Editors: ARTHUR O. LovEgJoy, GILBERT CHINARD, 
Grorce Boas, Ronaup S. CRANE. Vol. I. Primitivism 
and Related Ideas in Antiquity, by ARTHUR O. Lovusoy 
and Grorce Boas, with supplementary essays by W. F. 
ALBRIGHT and P.-E. Dumont. Baltimore. The Johns Hop- 
kins Press. 1985. Pp. xv + 482. 


a manifestation of man’s superiority among the creatures, a 
legitimate ground for racial pride, or is it an evidence of his folly 
or depravity; are those peoples the most fortunate among whom 
it never began, or was speedily halted? It is the record of the 
opinions which men, chiefly in the Occident, have held upon such 
questions, at least down to a century and a half ago, that these 
volumes are—if the project can be carried out—designed to pre- 
sent: the record, especially, of civilized man’s misgivings about 
i performances, about his prospects—arnc about himself." 
p. ix) 

These sentences, which appear in the preface of the present 
volume, may fairly be taken as a description of the vast under- 
taking upon which a group of Johns Hopkins scholars are known 
to have been engaged for some time. Since the questions here 
presented, which determine the kind of answers which are to be 
recorded in this history of ideas, are perennial not only among 
professional philosophers but among all thoughtful men, this 
. volume and its successors are assured of wide and interested 
attention. The world may well be grateful that so much labor 
and learning are being expended on this particular task in the 
organization of human knowledge. 

Though Primitivism has been adopted as the general caption 
for the series, it will be seen from the scope of the questions 
which have been quoted that the range of ideas which are exam- 
ined is wider than the word would at first seem to imply. Anti- 
primitivism is equally significant and receives equal attention, as 
well as the kind of ideas which are implicit in such familiar 
phrases as “the idea of progress," “the noble savage," “the 
Golden Age,” “technological advance,” and “the simple life." 
This whole complex of ideas is minutely analyzed by Professor 
Lovejoy in the first chapter of the present volume, entitled Pro- 
legomena to the History of Primitivism, which serves as an intro- 
duction to the whole series. Chronological and cultural primi- 
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tivism and antiprimitivism are distinguished; and these in turh 
are divided into subordinate types which have actually been 
found or which might theoretically be supposed to exist. The 
technical terms which are adopted for these various types pro- 
vide a special vocabulary for the ensuing studies and facilitate 
the classification and discussion of the texts. 

Far the greater part of the book consists of a collection of 
Greek and Latin texts touching primitivism and related ideas, 
together with an exposition of their significance and their im- 
plications. That the search for texts has been conducted over a 
wide field and may be regarded as practically exhaustive is 
proved by the fact that the citations are drawn not only from the 
_ well-known works of antiquity but also from remote and un- 
familiar authors, and from the collections of fragments of authors 
whose works are lost. In the case of Plato alone references to 
the relevant passages are given without full quotation because his 
works are assumed to be accessible to all. The texts have been . 
submitted to an impartial and unprejudiced examination by the 
„authors, who have wrung from them every drop of significance 
and presented their conclusions judicially, without praise or - 
ridicule, in a style, dry, accurate, and precise. 

English translations are supplied for all the texts that are 
quoted, and they have been prepared in almost all eases by the 
authors themselves. The present writer does not profess to have 
examined them all, but trial trenches have been run in various 
parts of the book, which have revealed the quality of the transla- 
tion sufficiently to justify some critical: observations. The two 
authors appear to have two standards of translation. Professor 
Lovejoy has'chosen to write English which is free of the blem- 
ishes of Greek idiom, but therewith he has given the thought of 
ihe original with striking accuracy and correctness: Professor 
Boas, on the other hand, has clung more closely to the method 
of the “ construe,” and though he has succeeded in disentangling 
successfully many diffieult passages, his English has not the 
natural flow of original composition and does not always avoid 
obscurity. Not a few mistakes in interpretation, besides, some- 
what weaken one’s confidence in the reliability of his transla- 
tions, though it must be admitted that nothing has been found 
which seriously vitiates the translation as a document for the 
study of primitivism. 

The following more questionable renderings have been noted. 

P. 87: “and many other tales are told about her” allows the 
reader to think that “her” is Dike instead of the constellation . 
Virgo. The reader of the Catasterismi would not go astray. The 
same misleading rendering appears in the following translation 
of Hyginus. P. 39: «apóv xoAvpBay is not * so that I shall dive,” 
but “when it is possible for me to dive." P. 47: semina tum 
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primum longis Cerealia sulcis obruta sunt is not “then grain 
was first cut down with long sickles," but “the seeds of Ceres 
were then first covered over in long furrows.” P. 47: quaeque 
deu steterant in montibus altis, fluctibus ignotis 4nsultavere 
carinae is not “ trees still stayed in the high mountains, the wood 
of keels grew up ignorant of the-waves,” but “trees which had 
long stood in the high mountains now in the form of ships 
bounded over the waves which they had not known before.” P. 
48: dextra laevaque deorum atria nobilium walvis celebrantur 
apertis is not * on right and left with open doors are the dwell- 
ings occupied by the noble gods," but “on the right and left 
stand the dwellings of the gods through whose open doors 
throngs pass in and out.” P.48: centum, musnaie narahat imanoma 
Anguipedum captivo bracchia caelo is not “ each of the hundred 
serpent-footed monsters prepared to capture heaven with their 
arms " (“ arms,” too, is ambiguous), but “each prepared to lay 
his hundred hands on heaven." P. 48: qua totum Nereus cir- 
cumsonat orbem is not “wherever Nereus resounds throughout 
the whole globe” (“ globe” is particularly unfortunate), but 
* all over the earth which is encircled by the sounding sea.” P. 
48: immedicabile vulnus ense recidendum est is not * an incur- 
able wound must be reopened with the sword," but “ must be 
cut out," as with a surgeon’s knife. P. 49: “trembling all? for 
confremuere shows a confusion with contremuere. P. 64: móĝev 
dy uot yévovro is not “ whence comes this?” but “where can I 
find the means of life?” P. 291: Xepov wodds is not “long 
winter," but “ heavy storms." P. 299: Pavepas évrvyyávew vroAAoUs 
Óyeot Sauióvov kai povais is not “many have met him (rò ÓO&ov 
two lines earlier cannot be taken a3 an antecedent to justify 
* him”) openly before their eyes and ears through daimones,” 
but “many have encountered deities openly, seeing them with 
their eyes and hearing their voices." P. 807: vv éiardv wepréhepe 
kata racay Tiv yv is not “ has gone round the whole earth on his 
arrow," but “has carried his arrow everywhere throughout the 
earth.” P. 308: ek TOV "YrrepBopéwy ABapw eis Tv TAAáóa 
karavrijgavra TÓ mahauoy dvacaoat Tyv wpós Andlous cbvoidy Te Kal 
ovyyéveay is not “ confirmed the goodwill of the Delians and their 
kinship,” but “renewed the friendly relations between them and 
their kinsmen, the Delians.” (etyoudy re kai ovyyéveav 18 an 
instance of hendiadys.) P. 324: rév Mavrixcdany dtaBdvre Awuwatev 
€Üos érepá Te mAeloy' où Siwvopacpéeva, Nopadixd 9. émixadovper’, evoe) 
vávv is not * one meets the tribe of the Limnaei, and others not 
more well-known. And those called Nomads are very pious,” 
but “one meets a tribe of marsh-dwellers, and tribes of another 
kind in greater numbers which are not distinguished from one 
another by special names but known by the general appellation 
of Nomadic.” 
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Furthermore, to say (on p. 32) that the author of the Alemae- 
onid (it should be Alemaeonis) wrote an “ account of ‘ the most 
happy life in the time of Cronus’” is to infer more than the 
brief statement of Philodemus allows. 

A number of errors in references and in printing have been 
noted which might make trouble for the reader, e. g. Poetae 
medici for melict (p. 90), órav xadq te for mis (p. 40), saeculi for 
saecula (p. 48), éri for ext (p. 94), legem for legum (p. 97), 
Harpocrates for Harpocration (p. 344). 

What principle of arrangement was to be adopted in the 
presentation of these texts and of the conclusions to.be drawn 
from them? That the answer to this question was difficult, the 
authors acknowledge in the preface. It may be that their solu- 
tion of the problem was the best one, but to the present writer at 
any rate this is somewhat doubtful. They say (p. xii): “An 
analysis and anatomizing of texts, and a separating-out of the 
passages pertinent to the several ideas of which the history is 
under investigation, are . . . the first essentials in such a study. 
The passages illustrative of a given unit of this kind, and of its 
vicissitudes, need then to be brought together as a separate divi- 
sion of the story. ‘These methodological preconBeeption$ have ` 
chiefly determined the arrangement of the passages herein cited. 
They precluded a merely chronological sequence of long passages, 
where these ranged over a number of ideas which it appeared 
important to discriminate and present separately. The reader 
will therefore sometimes find portions of a given text in one 
chapter of the volume, other portions in another; and he will 
likewise find different writings of the same period cited, or re- : 
ferred to, in widely separated parts of the book." No exception 
can be taken to the principle here enunciated so far as it relates 
to the presentation of ideas.- But when the same principle is 
applied in the arrangement of the texts, an organization results 
which seems to be disadvantageous in several ways. In the first 
place, the real purpose in the full citation of texts is to present 
to the reader the exact evidence objectively so that it can speak 
for itself. This is, indeed, the function of a documentary his- 
tory. But when all the documentary evidence, in large pieces, is 
injected into essays involving subjective interpretation, a con- 
fusion of purpose results which is disturbing to the reader. The 
writer of the essay does not allow himself a free hand in de- 
veloping the conclusions which he draws from the evidence, and 
the reader is embarrassed by the constant change of gear in 
passing from the discourse of the modern author to the Greek or 
Latin text, from the text to the translation, and back again to 
the modern author. The discontinuity makes hard reading, and 
it is difficult to keep clearly in mind the ideas which the docu- 
mentary evidence is intended to illustrate. Again, though the 
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authors have made every effort to keep the chronological relations 
clear, it must be admitted that the objective value of the docu- 
mentary evidence is impaired by the arrangement of texts of all 
epochs on the principle of “unit-ideas.” Unquestionably these 
considerations were in the minds of the authors, and the plan 
which they adopted, though they may have seen its imperfec- 
tions, seemed to them the best under the circumstances. They 
have, however, diverged from the plan in certain parts—wisely, 
it seems, though they themselves fear it may have been a mis- 
take. They have assigned special chapters to four important 
writers, Plato, Aristotle, Lucretius, and Cieero, and to two 
Schools of philosophy, the Cynies and the Stoies. But even here 
the eontinnitv af the disennrsa ia hraokon he tha nand of attin~ 
passages in full. 

To the present writer the book would be at once more readable 
and more useful if the documentary evidence and the essays on 
the “unit-ideas” had been kept apart. The Greek and Latin 
texts with their translations could have been arranged on a strict 
principle of chronology, and could have stood as an indefeasibly 
objective presentation of primitivism in antiquity. In it the 
chronological ebb and flow of this conception could have been 
examined by the interested reader—a thing which is impossible 
with the present arrangement. At the same time, the essays on 
the “unit-ideas” could have been written uncramped by the 
need of introducing into them all the relevant texts, together 
with the essential remarks concerning manuscript readings and 
doubtful interpretations. References to the corpus of docu- 
mentary evidence would have been sufficient, or, if more were 
required, a list of the pertinent texts, placed at the head of the 
essay, would have served thc pu: pose. 

Though it may appear presumptuous thus irresponsibly and 
without full knowledge of all the difficulties to hazard a sugges- 
tion concerning the problem of arrangement, it may not be unac- 
ceptable to the authors, in view of the future, to learn something 
of the impression which has been made upon one reader at least. 

No notice of this book would be complete without mention of 
the brief essays of W. F. Albright on “ Primitivism in Ancient 
Western Asia” and P.-E. Dumont on * Primitivism in Indian 
Literature," and of Professor Lovejoy's important study of the 
concept of Nature. 

“The history of primitivism,” says Professor Lovejoy (p. 11), 
“is in great part a phase of a larger historic tendency which is 
one of the strangest, most potent and most persistent factors in 
Western thought—the use of the term ‘nature’ to express the 
standard of human values, the identification of the good with 
that which is ‘natural’ or * according to nature.’ ” The “ genesis 
of the conception of ‘nature’ as norm” is made the subject of 
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special idy by Professor Lovejoy i in one chapter in the book, 
and the exposition of it, which is happily unbroken by the cita- 
tion of long texts, is particularly shrewd and illuminating. 
Furthermore Professor Lovejoy has provided a very remarkable | 
appendix on “Some Meanings of * Nature, " in which, though 
the safe and modest word ‘some’ is used in the title, is found a 
list of no less than sixty-six meanings; thirty-nine “senses of 
physis and ‘nature’ in literary and philosophical usage from 
which ethical and other normative uses are derived,” and twenty- 
seven “normative uses in ethics, politics, and religion. ? This 
whole contribution is valuable not only as a part of the history 
of the ideas which are under consideration but also as a most 
helpful commentary on the meaning of $/o: and vópos in Greek 
literature of the Age of Enlightenment. 


I. M. LINFORTE. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Livy IX, Books XXXI-XXXIV. With an English Transla- 
tion by Evan T. Sacz, Pa. D. (The Loeb Classical Library). 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press; London, William 
Heinemann, Ltd., 1935. 594 pp. l 


This is a well groomed volume, meeting requirements that 
should have been set by- the editors for all contributors at the 
very outset. The translator is solicitous about the text, which 
anticipates recensions now in progress, and has chosen his read- 
ings with excellent judgment and caution. He is perfectly 
familiar with the tools of-annotation and furnishes clear and 
succinct notes exactly where needed. Roman praenomina are 
consistently expanded, as they ought to be, and the proof-reading 
has been unusually well done. Names of places mentioned are 
readily located on three clear and simple maps. The version is 
done in a very perspicuous style, admirably punctuated. If a 
suggestion for future volumes may be permitted, especially for 
the sake of students, it would be this, that Latin particles be 
invariably translated; omission has been noted of quidem (p. 
44), of autem (p. 54), vero (p. 366), and of others. The word 
* rather" probably falls short of the force of immo (p. 418 
middle, and elsewhere), which usually means “far from it,” 

“nothing of the kind,” or something similar. Scornful rhetori- 
cal questions with an (pp. 84 and 116) deserve more emphasis: 
* Is it conceivable,” * Can it be that.” Only a god, of course, 
could make an errorless version; the rendering of the sentence 
quamquam ... decuit (p. 416) might well be questioned, and in 
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the first line of p. 425 “not” should be deleted. From these 
slips, however, no generalization is to be made. The whole 
translation evidences the utmost care and diligence. 


Norman W. DEWITT. 
VICTORIA COLLEGE, 
Toronto, CANADA. 


Harwin R. GoopENouau. By Light, Light. The Mystic Gospel 
of Hellenistic Judaism. New Haven. Yale University 
Press. Pp. xv-+ 436. $5.00. 


The marked increase of scholarly interest in Yno 2udaeus 
in recent years is attested by the publication, in the last decade, 
of more than forty books and monographs devoted solely or 
chiefly to his writings. Among these have been a number of 
works dealing with Philo's relation to Hellenistic mystery 
cults and theologies. Professor Goodenough, who has already 
produced one substantial volume and several good articles on 
Philo, now presents us with the most elaborate study to date of 
this aspect of the Hellenistic Jewish philosopher. He attempts 
to reconstruct in far more systematic and detailed fashion than 
did Pascher in his book Der Kónigsweg the central mystery 
of Philo's teaching and to relate it, on the one hand, to the 
Hellenistie theologies (e. g. Hermetic and Orphie-Pythagorean) 
and, on the other, to the normative Judaism (G. F. Moore's now 
classie term) of Palestine and the Diaspora. 

The book has many virtues: first, the author has rare 
sympathy with and understanding of Philo's personality and 
religious genius (lacking which, Reitzenstein and  Pascher 
succeeded only in mechanical analyses of sources); second, he 
has ingeniously discovered and clearly demonstrated the amazing 
consistency of Philo's mystic teaching throughout the involved 
allegories of his three kinds of exposition, the Sacred Alle- 
gories, the Exposition of the Law, and the Quaestiones in 
Genesim et Exodwm; third, he has assembled the relevant pas- 
sages in their dramatically progressive order and has provided 
them with numerous helpful philological comments and citations 
from pagan and Christian sources, incidentally shifting emphasis 
in a suggestive manner from Stoic or Aristotelian to Neo- 
Pythagorean tradition (particularly in the Appendix on “ Law 
in the Subjective Realm,” which seems a kind of after-thought) ; 
and finally, he has written in a lively, clear, persuasive, and 
often distinguished manner. On the other band, there is much 
to criticise, as we shall see in a moment. 


* Of. the reviewer’s article “Recent Literature on Philo” in the 
Gcorga A. Kohut Memorial Volume, 1935. 
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The thesis of the book is that Philo represents the patriarchs 
and Moses as priests and hierophants of a Mystery through 
which the initiated may achieve salvation in the mystic sense, 
and that for Philo (and some of the Hellenistic Jews whose 
works have survived, such as Aristobulus, the author of the 
Wisdom of Solomon, ete.) ‘ God was no longer the God of the 
Old Testament: He was the Absolute connected with phe- 
nomena by His Light-Stream, the Logos or Sophia. The hope 
and aim of man was . . . to rise to incorruption, immortality, 
life by climbing the mystic ladder, traversing the Royal Road, 
of the Light-Stream.” It is true that Philo and some of his 
Alexandrian coreligionists were convinced that the Pentateuch 
contained an esoteric truth higher and deeper than that of any 
pagan mystery; and it is probably true that Philo as a gifted 
religious thinker and mystic was not completely satisfied with 
the traditional exegesis of his Jewish contemporaries whether 
in the Diaspora or in Palestine. But that he went so far beyond 
normative Judaism as Goodenough throughout implies or that 
there actually was in Alexandria an organized Jewish mystery- 
cult with initiation, priests, symbolical rites, etc. as he suggests’ - 
(pp. 259, 331, 858; cf. Cerfaux in Le Muséon, XXXVII 
[1924], pp. 29-88) is extremely doubtful. There is no space 
in this brief review for extended refutation. But it may not 
be unfair to remark that if Goodenough had first-hand famili- 
arity with rabbinie texts he would be much slower to detect 
departures in Philo from normative Judaism (which had its 
own developed mysticism in doctrines of hypostatized Torah, 
Law as Light, Metatron, divine attributes of royalty, etc.) or 
to suppose that Philo found traditional exegesis so inadequate 
to his mystical needs. In one or two instances Goodenough 
has seriously misinterpreted Philo’s text, probably because of 
his intentness on showing that Philo's mysticism “ transcends 
the written Torah.” One example occurs on p. 160 where he 
translates a (Latin) passage from Quaest. in Gen., iv, 140 as 
follows: * He [the initiate] is taught that the monuments of 
Sophia and of Vision are not the holy books of the Lord (italics 
his) but the divine command and the divine Logos, etc.” The 
Armenian text and Aucher’s Latin rendering mean “He is 
taught that the holy books of the Lord are not monuments of 
knowledge (the Armenian word — émerjyy, as Aucher correctly 
renders by scientia) and of vision but are the divine command 
and the divine Logos, etc.”——quite a different thing. There are 
many statements to which the reviewer. might take exception 
here if this notice had not already exceeded its prescribed 
length. But he must conclude with the judgment that Goode- 
nough’s book is well worth reading and will long remain as a 
valuable collection of material bearing on this fascinating (and 
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difficult) theme. It remains to note that it contains several 
useful indices. 


RaLtpH MARCUS. 
JEWISH INSTITUTH OF RELIGION, 


AND CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


GLENN R. Morrow. Studies in the Platonic Epistles with a 
Translation and Notes. Illinois Studies in Language and 
Literature, vol. XVIII, nos. 3-4. The University Press of 
Illinois, 1985. $3.00. 


D-LÍOGOUi daViiUW p puud alc VELLEL uin OS Translation. 


His inquiry into the historical sources and their relation to the 
Epistles is particularly valuable. But it is arbitrary to decide, 
against the sources, that Dionysius had nothing to do with 
Plato’s being held for ransom at Aegina and that the date was 
887 B. C. Anniceris was on his way to the Olympic games, no 
doubt those of 388. Morrow should have noticed that his state- 
ment in the note on p. 158, giving Hipparinus’ age as five years 
in 367, disagrees with the statement on p. 88 that he is unlikely 
to have been as young as twenty in 354. "There is at least as 
great an improbabilty in the assumption that Arete had a 
twenty-year-old son of her second marriage when she herself was 
about thirty-five. In the note on p. 83 it is implied that I am 
or was unaware that an dyriwais might be anywhere from four- 
teen to eighteen years old. Actually I argued that Dion’s son 
was not an ávrízew in 354 because Plutarch referred to him as 
TÒ wadtoy and oxedév &vrímas, expressions which taken together 
imply that he was just passing out of boyhood, an event that 
would occur when he became fourteen. Nor do I think that we 
need exclude Dion’s posthumous son from consideration as the 
proposed king because of the mention (VIII, 357c) of an agree- 
ment between him and Hipparinus, since, no matter what the 
age of Dion’s son, a previous agreement is out of the question. 
The whole scheme is obviously future and Richards, who had 
no axe to grind, proposed to insert ay for that reason. The 
present tense of tvyydve above belongs to a timeless general state- 
ment and has no bearing on the question. These are small points 
amid the general excellence of Morrow’s historical and philo- 
sophical discussion. 

Much has been done to interpret the Epistles in the last ten 
years. This is the fourth English translation within that time, 
and it utilizes the work of Novotny, Harward, Egermann and 
others. There is no attempt to take into account the recent work 
of J. Pavlu or G. Hell, though the latter’s work is cited among 
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the references. It would have been better to follow Souilhé’s 
text rather than Burnet’s, who could not profit by the rediscovery 
of vat. gr. 1. The Epistles are considered genuine except for I, 
IL, IX, XI, XII. The translation is good except in spots, 
though I should prefer Bury or Harward. Morrow deserves 
credit for suggesting the correct translation of X, 3580, where 
the Greek should be expanded «óv eis $uXocodíav Tewóvrov ijjÜóv, 
* the philosophical virtues." 

There are many new interpretations that would be hard to 
justify, such as “ if it appeared to. you to be as easily discovered 
as that” for e $aívowó got ores éxev (918b 2), “ devoted to 
understanding it” for cepi rovro (313b 4), “ dismiss my doubts ? 
for py podOaxiLesbar (81776 5), * remembered ? for guvyoby (847d 
1). I still hold to my own translation of 335d 1, 8:4 ris dpyjs: 
* throughout his realm” not his “reign”; and Morrow agrees 
with me. The size of Dionysius’ empire was an important con- 
sideration (827e 5). At 354e 2 Morrow agrees with Novotny 
and others * any master, even a lawful and just one” instead 
of following rhythm and Platonic thought by combining vépe 
Seordtn. Note Sovrgctoa vóuow (c 6) and Sermotóvrov vónov (3556 
2) in the immediate context. At present rhythm must be deter- 
mined subjectively, but it should nevertheless receive considera- 
tion. Bury alone has followed me in my correct translation of 
358b 3, as $actv, rvpávvovs : ^ in the current phrase, tyrants.” At 
349c 6 I still think that it was Plato's old plot, not Dionysius, 
that afforded the latter a pretext for a quarrel, which he began, 
be it noted, by expelling Plato from the citadel, pretending to 
fear him and thus escaping from his importunities. At 385b 6 
I should now propose to read obx ÓPÕV ws ovvererat TH Tov &praypáreay 
&voctovpyia Kakóv, TjAiKoy del per’ àüucjparos ékdorov hv ávaykatov TO 
adixjoarvr, ovveoéAkav krÀA. The predetermined weight of guilt 
that each sinful act adds to the burden of karma is a usual 
feature in systems of transmigration. 

The notes are not numerous and require no comment. I call 
attention here to Miss Richter's full account of 'Apopytvov (363a 
4) in A. J. A, XXXIII (1929), pp. 27-38. At 356a it 
should be noted that Hipparinus was freeing the city by con- 
stitutional reforms. Otherwise é«óv would be inappropriate. 
At 837e 1 «vas should be construed with íxavoí: “as for 
the number, it is enough that there be fifty such." The 
statement in Epistle IT, 311b that the story of Prometheus was 
in the writer's opinion intended to illustrate the association of 
Sóvapus - peyarn and $póvgo:s,. obviously as an instance of tots els 
Quay adAjAots idyras, coincides remarkably with H. D. F. Kitto’s 
independent interpretation of Aeschylus’ Prometheus trilogy in 
J. H. S., LIV (1984), p. 14 as a study of “the slow coalition 
of Power and. Intelligence typified 1 in the reconciliation of Prome- 
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theus and Zeus.” Kitto and the second Epistle should both 
profit by this mutual support. 

At 314c the fine, new Socrates who wrote Plato’s works is 
Plato himself. Just so was Aspasia called a new Omphale in 
old comedy and the party of Pericles new Peisistratidae (see 
Plutarch, Pericles, 16, 26). One eommon element was enough 
to justify the figure of speech. The Socratic element in all of 
Plato’s works is their protreptic purpose. They are written as 
sermons and not, like Dionysius’ attempts, for purposes of 
ostentation or even exposition. The charge to burn the letter 
(314c) is not what we should expect of a forger. Compare Jane 


Welsh Carlyle’s Letters to her Family 1839-1868 (New York, 
1994). p. 88. “ Prav read all thie nnto wanranlf and heen tla 
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letter." Again Plato's use of a token (XIII, 363b) to dis- 
tinguish serious letters of introduction is closely paralleled in a 
letter of Walter Scott, quoted in chapter 27 of Lockhart’s Life, 
** You can sign such letters of introduction as relate to persons 
whom you do not delight to honor short, T. Scott; by which 
abridgement of your name I shall understand to limit my 
civilities.” | 

The book is remarkably free from misprints. I note only the 
absence of an iota subscript (p. 149, 3) and the transposition of 
* be no? (188, note 1). 

L. A. Post. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


J. MAROUZEAU. Traité de Stylistique appliquée au Latin. (Col- 
lection d'études latines, Série scientifique, XII). Paris. 
Société d'Édition “Les Belles Lettres.” 1935. 40 Francs. 


The less a man says about what does not interest him, the 
less vapid his style is likely to be. “ Sermo illiberalis ? and mere 
verbiage may beset a modern Frenchman no less than an ancient 
Latin writer (Marouzeau, p. 108), or even more so; the ancients, 
with rare exceptions, did not write, still less publish their writ- 
ings, unless they were interested in what they had to say. Hence 
nearly, all ancient Latin writing has some virtue in its style, 
and by far the greater part of it has vigour. Even a writer 
like the ponderous elder Pliny, whose style lacks vigour if not 
interest, who nevertheless contrives, on the whole, to achieve 
readability despite his subject and on occasion actually has his 
purple patch, is in his degree as significant as the stiff and 
artificial, if more elegant writer (sunt qui Propertium malint), 
whose gaudy purple is so pervading that, were it not for their 
inanity, one could almost be grateful for a score or so of O. L. 
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Richmond’s blank white pages. But these are extremes. Be- 
tween them there is the great mass of writers whose writing is 
effective, whether their style aims at an elaborate perfection or 
is altogether unpretentious. What gives rise to the effect? 
Fortunately Marouzeau is interested in finding the answer to 
this question, which is more than can be said of many critics. 
He also knows the history of the Latin language, which can- 
not be said at all of even more critics who presume to analyse 
“style” (in any idiom) on the ridiculous assumption that it 
concerns literature to the exclusion of language. Hence he has 
written a well-planned, clear, and readable book on Latin style, 
with a full understanding that every kind of linguistic element 
is important in that choice of forms (p. xv) which imparts 
what we call “ style ” to the totality of articulate expression that 
. makes up a language. His book is marred by his national preju- 
dice about the nature of the Latin accent (pp. 64 ff.; cf. p. 15, 
n.); and his spellings cotidianus (p. 172), ahenus (24), 
Apenninicolae (39), quum (11), litera, (passim, littera once or 
twice), if not mulcta (84), I find shocking. But he has made 
good use of ancient authority, he has an admirable acquaintance | 
with the evidence, he cites Latin texts judiciously, and he has 
a nice perception of those fine shades of meaning which style 
conveys. Quintilian was inevitably a valuable guide, and 
Marouzeau seems to know other ancient authorites as well as he 
knows his Quintilian. Inevitably a large proportion of the 
examples quoted to illustrate Marouzeau’s observations, and of 
passages interpreted, were culled from the more commonly read 
authors; still more might properly have been quoted (as on 
p. 28) from Lucretius (I, 275 f., with Munro’s note), and credit 
given where it belongs in several places where Vergil can be 
shown to have been in Lucretius’ debt; for it is a commonplace 
that comparison of the two is often instructive. But in general 
the entire range of early and classical Latin literature is repre- 
sented. There are acute observations on the use of certain 
alternative forms (e.g., nouns in -men and -mentum, the 3rd 
pers. plu. pf. ind. act. in -ére and -érunt, quis and quibus) in 
which, as Marouzeau is well aware as apparently some editors 
of texts are not, there is, even in writers of verse, much more 
than mere metrical convenience involved. J dare also to add 
that those who insist on having Latin verse and prose read 
aloud, as well as those who still teach Latin composition, will 
find instruction for their pupils (e. g., pp. 33 ff. on “ rencontres 
de sons”) not to be had in the grammars or manuals. Ma- 
rouzeau rightly stresses (p. 2) the Roman practices of writing 
expressly for the purpose of recitatio, and of reading aloud (so 
that to Romans all reading was a kind of * recitatio 7). It may 
well be, as Professor H. J. Rose suggests to me, that Pollio 
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uttered his famous criticism of Livy at the end of a formal 
* vecitatio," when the ejaculation “patauinitas,” accompanied 
by a shrug of the shoulders, would contrast Livy’s pronunciation 
with Pollio’s own “ urbanitas” (cf. Marouzeau, pp. 4 fi., espe- 
cially pp. 6, 157, 170; and see my paper in H. S. C. P., XLIV 
[1933], pp. 95 ff.). It is an important truth, commonly lost 
sight of by students of literature, that there is properly no 
language except spoken language (cf. pp. xvii, xviii). 

Marouzeau's book deals in four main parts with sounds, the 
word, the phrase, and syntax, as well as with those more studied 
arrangements of words (repetition, rhythmical order, and the 
like) which are more conspicuous as marks of style. These four 
parts are preceded by an introduction devoted to the definition 
of style and “ stylistique ” and are followed by supplementary 
notes on topics such as *l'esthétique du style." There is a brief 
bibiliography (add Lindsay's Early Latin Verse for its treat- 
ment of intonation of the sentence) and satisfactory indexes of 
subjects, words,and passages, . "X 

The original features of Latin:style, quite indeperident’ cf 
Greek, which Marouzeau has succeeded: in tracing (p. 63) are 
cussion of archaisms (p. 165) and of the distinction between 
vulgar and provincial and archaic forms is illuminating, if not 
quite fair to earlier writers on vulgar Latin. The least con- 
vincing part of the book is the section (pp. 83-91) called 
* physionomie du mot,"-whichzgives:scope for subjective and 
arbitrary judgments; in his discussion of the “ constitution du 
mot” (pp. 103-130) Marouzeau is on firmer ground—note 
especially his analysis of.the usage of the comparatively rare 
linquere as contrasted with the frequent relinquere. Indeed the 
meanings of the simplex *le:gu- in all the I. Eu. languages have 
diverged so widely (e. g. “ loan ” in Germanic, Goth. leihwan, Q. 
E. léon; cf. Walde-Pokorny, II, pp. 396 f.) as to indicate that dia- 
lectal semantic specialization had been begun, but not completed, 
in that base in I. Eu. itself, except when the compensation of a 
prefix, of an infix (as in linquere itself), or of both, was made; 
and English leave (O. E. lefan) is generally connected by ety- 
mologists with a totally different base of totally different original 
meaning (Gr. àAe($o, Walde-Pokorny, II, p. 403). 

The. importance of Marouzeau's method in dealing with sounds 
I may illustrate from an example which he does not use. Hor., 
Serm. I, 10, 76 £. 


satis est equitem mihi plaudere, ut audax 
contemptis aliis explosa Arbuscula dixit. 


Why plaudere but explosa? Because plaudere is the polite ap- 
plause of the equites (note the literary satis est mihi), explosa is 


7 
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the actress “ hissed off " the stage by the vulgar mob. Cf. A. P. 
154f. (plosoris . . . plaudite) -and Serm. I, 8, 46 displosa 
uesica (cf. Lucr., VI, 131); plaudere is hyper-urban (see Leu- 
mann-Hofmann, p. 79), and the compounds show the true an- 
cient form (plodere), but it is clear that explodere and displodere 
(contrast applaudere) had dequired a vulgar flavour, notwith- 
standing an occasional use (e. g. Lucr., VI, 285) not obviously 
vulgar. 

From these more general criticisms I pass to several matters 
of detail. These do not seriously weaken my opinion of Marou- 
zeau's book, that it is as learned and-accurate as any of its pre- 
decessors in the field and more illuminating, as well as more 
readable, than most of them. 

P. xii. There is a dangerous suggestion here, perhaps not 
intended, that thought is independent of language. 

Pp. xvii-xviii. “La grammaire historique d'une langue es- 
sentiellement littéraire, celle du latin par exemple comme on l'a 
observé (cf. P. Kretschmer, Die Lateinische Sprache: Einleitung 
in die Altertumswissenschaft, 1, 8, p. 188) se réduit presque à 
n'étre qu'une histoire du style." Substantially true, but over- 
stated. The reference to Kretschmer should read 1, ed. 3, p. 
119. And in fact Kretschmer, after giving a survey of the his- 
tory of the Latin language, continues: die Entwicklung der 
Literatursprache, die wesentlich Stilgeschichte ist, verfolgen wir 
hier nicht (my italics) ! 

P. 5. The pronunciation of ae as a true diphthong is difficult 
to defend. Caisar (p. 13) is merely conservative spelling in a 
proper name.  plosirum is possibly the true form; plaustrum 
hyper-polite (cf. Prae-Ital. Dial. TI, p. 204). 

Pp.10,84. Pulcher: note also the S. Ital. gloss voAAaxpóv* Kadov 
(Iial. Dial., p. 48). There are contexts in which pulcher dis- 
tinctly suggests “many coloured, variegated,” as applied to. 
scenery (e. g. Verg., G. II, 187) or to the irridescent sheen of 
old gold. 

P.10. Read xeu, vindy. 

Pp. 11, 12. chommode, hinsidias: not in the manuscript, but 
* emendations ” merely. 

P. 23. But é and 6 from ae and au, being open, are not 
“toutes proches de é et de 6.” when those are close. 

Pp. 25, 26. The insistence on sound as a clue to sense is ex- 
cessive. If much of what Marouzeau and others (especially the 
social psychologists) have written on this topic were true, then 
a man ignorant of any foreign tongue has only to listen to it to 
understand it. An absurd etymology of curculio, vestiges of 
which still linger in Ernout-Meillet, was based on this false 
notion; as if anyone ever heard a corn-borer eating corn. Mean- 
ing in language is largely a matter of convention, apart, that 
is, from a few onomatopoetie forms. 
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Pp. 26, 80. To the English eye my colleague Professor Pease 
now enjoys canonization, like the Prime Minister St. Baldwin in 
French newspapers. 

P. 26. Ov., Met. VI, 376. Cf. Plaut., Rud., 528-34 (Son- 
nenschein ). 

Pp. 47 £., cf. p. 117. Observe, however, that rhymed verse has 
been developed (e. g. in English) despite the loss of inflexional 
endings. Latin (pace Marouzeau, pp. 54-60) does not really use 
rhyme; but it does readily admit the repeated -orum (-arum) 
ending, and the old explanation of the construction of the gen. 
of the gerund (of a trans. verb) with a dependent acc. pl. as due 
to a desire of avoiding the repetition of a long termination can- 
not be right. 

P. 51. Cf. [Ennius] apud. Cic., Tuse. I, 69. 

P. 54. The dindia macolnia inscription is Praenestine, not 
Campanian. 

P. 83. For a definition of * word ” see Bloomfield, Language, 
II (1926), p. 156. ea ae — 

P. 86. But duellum is by no means the same thing às düel- 
lum. As for gnatus “avec g prononcé": Marouzeau might have 
told us exacily how the g was pronounced before n. 

P. 89. Viubrae, if it really did suggest ulula, lugubris to the 
Roman, had nothing of the offensiveness of a pun to the modern 
English ear. For 1. 12. 29-30 read 1. 11. 29-30. 

P. 97. This criticism of the use of long words is subjective 
and partly misleading. How could a. Latin writer avoid them 
altogether? And Marouzeau himself (pp. 100 £f.) quotes with 
approval Meillet’s dictum that mere monosyllablie words are 
usually not “ autonomes but rather “ accessoires.” Again (p. 
105) how could a Latin writer escape the qu- beginning of rela- 
tives and indefinites? Moreover on p. 106 the significance of the 
mere “ terme grammatical " is recognized. I cannot agree either 
(p. 106) that Lucretius has erred in the structure of such a long 
sentence as II, 308 ff.—it was done deliberately and with good 
reason. It is a flaw of Marouzeau’s method that he often con- 
fronts his reader with a mere ipse dixit. 

P. 101. On mhil and nil cf. C. E. XXXIII (1919), pp. 
56 ff.; XXXIV (1920), pp. 162 ff. (Housman) and XXXV 
(1921), pp. 23 ff. (Postgate). 

P. 111. How “rare” exactly are verbs in -escere, not merely 
in number but actually in usage?  Gradenwitz lists over five 
hundred of them. 

P. 112. The missing reference is apud Cic., Tusc. I, 85. 

P. 134. Itis noteworthy that this use of stare is Oscan (aasas 
ekask eestint, húrz dekmannuits siaít) as well as Latin (stant 
manibus arae, Aen. III, 63). 

P. 135. Not at all; incedit in Lucr., III, 76 is no more an 
equivalent of est than incessit (Aen. Y, 497) is of fuil. 
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P. 137. Hor., Serm. II, 5, 41, cf. Pers., I, 71 ff. (with Con- 
ington's note; and on metaphor in Latin, as well as on many 
other features of Latin style, see Postgate, T'ranslation -and 
Translations, London, 1922, passim.). | 

P. 152. Which is it? Does the degree of “ affectivité ? de- 
termine the frequency of usagé, as Marouzeau seems to hold, or 
frequency of usage the degree of “ affectivité ? in a word? 

P.154. Cf. puella (O. L. puera) beside puer. 

P.159. nummus was not borrowed from Greek, nor (to an- 
swer Marouzeau's question in p. 160, n. 1) age (see Walde-Hof- 
mann, p. 23). 

P. 161. In general execrations are easily borrowed; cf. 
Plautus deerecta (Rud. 1170, Nettleship apud Sonnenschein). 
There is always the dear old lady prepared to swear in French, 
but not in English. f 

On the other hand Cicero in the letters clearly drops into 
Greek at times in the way in which we might use a foreign ex- 
pression as a matter of delicacy. In Att., 12, 12 for example 
Cicero is feeling very deeply indeed. He is writing, as was but 
natural in writing of Tullia, in a very tender frame of mind. 
Now rue in Latin would have been * honorem"; but it was 
impossible for that word, with all its commercial and political 
associations, to be used in that context. Graecisms in syntax, 
however, are another matter altogether (cf. p. 195) and occur 
far less frequently than some commentators on Latin texts seem 
io imagine. : 

P. 166. Marouzeau seems to have forgotten that induperator 
is Lucretian (e. g. V, 1227). But it is significant that Vergil, 
mueh as he must have needed the word, never uses it at all; 
induperator he would not, tmperator he could not use. 

P. 174. But futtilis, though vulgar (-tt-), is yet accepted in 
the literary language precisely because of its vulgar quality. It 
is a vivid word: “ leaky, useless." 

P. 192. The history of the gerund offers a complete explana- 
tion of the ablative in such constructions as tta erumpendo... 
naues incendunt, 

P. 258. Compare the liturgy of the Atiedian Brothers at 
Iguvium. 

P. 291. I miss an adequate discussion of what has been called 
“interwoven order” (C. E., XIV [1900], pp. 357 fË., cf. Mer- 
ril on Catullus 30, 3), always “a mark of serious and careful 
diction ” and as noteworthy in prose (Greek as well as Latin, 
e. g.. Thuc., IT, 37, 1) as in verse. 


JOSHUA WHATMOUGH. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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L. F. Surrg, J. H. McLean, and C. W. Keyes. Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae Epigraphicae. The Olcott Dictionary of 
the Latin Inscriptions. New York. Columbia University 
Press. 1935. Vol. II, Fascicle 1. Pp. 24. $0.75. 


The many scholars who have learned from and profited by the 
late Professor George N. Olcott’s lexicon to Latin inscriptions 
will gladly welcome this resumption of that enterprise, after a 
lapse of 23 years, in competent hands, and with every assurance 
that it will be steadily continued until completion, since it is 
supported now by the Columbia University Council on Research 
in the Humanities. The general form and method, which were 
on the whole commendable, have been retained; the printing has 
been admirably done, and in careful reading I have found less 
than a dozen misprints, none of them serious; the appearance of 
the page is clear and handsome, due to distinctly superior type- 
face; and a more durable paper has been used—-unhappily, how- 
ever, one that does not take ink so well, and there may be a good 
many, like myself, who prefer to annotate their margins in ink. 

The collection of material appears to have been extremely 
thorough and the amount of hitherto unbooked material in the 
shape of new rubrics alone, not counting additions to the sum of 
already classified knowledge, is very considerable. The standard 
of accuracy is high; in scores of verifications hardly a single 
even trivial error was noted. The treatment is intelligent and 
scholarly. All in all this first fascicle (very properly so named, 
instead of ‘fascicule, as in the first volume) makes a prepos- 
. sessing appearance and is sure of a welcome and blessing among 
scholars of all departments and specialties, for there are few 
fields upon which Latin inscriptions fail to throw light. 

Admirable, however, as the work is, it comes a little short of 
perfection, and that occasionally along lines where improvement 
is possible and for the most part easy. Some of these points I 
will specify, in a running comment upon various matters, in the 
order in which I came to comment upon them in the margin of 
my copy. 

There is no list of sigla. To be sure not many have been em- 
ployed, but those that do appear should be clearly explained in a 
table printed, let us say, in the inside cover, now blank, of each 
fascicle. In particular the symbol f is not explained and not 
quite consistently employed either, for that matter, or else I 
have failed to grasp the system. Some distinction might well be 
made between omissions due to & lacuna and omissions due to a 
mere editorial condensation. It would look better to have such 
sigla as A. E. and C. I. L. large capitals instead of small, since 
those have been used for all other books and journals. "That 
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lower case s is identical with small capital s in this font is 
likely to cause a slight confusion occasionally. It might have 
been well had the fact been stated that A. E. is published really 
under the rubric Révue des publications épigraphiques relatives 
à Vantiquité romaine, as a supplement to the Révue Arché- 
ologique, from which the series L’Année Epigraphique is only an 
offprint. Sueh information would aid librarians, where, as in 
my own institution, for reasons of economy, the separate publi- 
cation is not taken, and especially younger scholars, for it must 
be remembered that the new Olcott will soon become a standard 
work of reference consulted by many who are not trained epi- 
graphists. “ Berliner Urkunden ? too is a rather easy-going way 
of referring to Aegyptische -Urkunden aus den königlichen 
Museen zu Berlin . . . Griechische Urkunden. With a table of 
sigla one can easily give the exact titles, together with some use- 
ful bibliographical guidance upon occasion and at the same time 
markedly shorten the citation of the same work in the body of the 
text. 
_ I regret that the.columns are not numbered separately and 

that no line numbers have been added in the space between the 
. columns. These would have greatly aided brief and accurate 
references to a passage. As it is, one may have to write some- 
thing like: “Olcott ATQvE, V. 2, p. 7, col. 2, 7 lines from the 
bottom ? instead of “2, 15, 45.” And better still, it would have 
been a real help to maintain continuous pagination from the very 
beginning, so that the troublesome volume number could have 
been omitted altogether. Indeed, it is not yet too late to do both 
these things; I feel confident that the majority of owners of the 
work would themselves gladly enter the requisite column and 
line numbers in this first fascicle, if only they could be assured 
that the publishers would put them in for the rest of the work. 
To be sure, a little more care would have to be taken in giving 
both columns the same number of lines (which is unusual in the 
present fascicle, although the rule in the first volume), but that 
is a simple matter, if one really wants to do it. 

ASTURICENSIS. The Thes. L.L. gives additional instances, 
d from Eph. Epigr. 8, 310, the other from C.J. L. 2, 5124 

p. xiv). 

Astvtvs. It seems a bit odd to give here (and so frequently 
elsewhere) as a rubric a spelling which occurs in not a single 
instance quoted. The variant spelling should be listed in its 
proper alphabetical order, with a reference to the usual form, 
where the word might actually be treated, if one so prefers. 
- That is, indeed, frequently done, but by no means always. In 
this particular case it is true that [A]srvTA has been restored in 
one instance, but since the entire supplement is based upon a 
group of inscriptions among the Ambarri, and there alone, while 
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the present stone comes from the immediate vicinity (Vienne), 
the only proper method is to follow spelling as well as substance 
in a supplement, and that the cutter was capable of errors is 
clear enough from his sEMPLIX immediately following. 

On the whole “(sic)” seems to be used somewhat excessively. 
The line between errors and variants is a delicate one to draw, 
and although an occasional (sic) might be' useful as a guarantee 
of accuracy, I think it would be better to give in parentheses the 
ordinary form, if that should appear necessary as a guide to 
understanding, and then to drop these additions, which otherwise 
in the completed work will surely run into tens of thousands. 
In any case, inside the very article in which the variant forms 
have been discussed, the addition of (sic) seems quite superfluous. 

After all the erudition displayed under ATACOTTI one surely 
ought to have found a rubric ATECOTTI, which the authors think 
“the truest ” form. 

ÁTALANTA. The engraver of the cista no doubt intended 
* Atalanta,” but he got it confused with the word ‘ athlete,’ and 
the word ATELETA probably belongs as much under one heading 
as the other. 

ÁTALLA. A reference to the further treatment in Walde-Hof- 
mann would have been helpful. 

The discussion of “Form” or “Forms” (both are used) is 
placed sometimes at the beginning of an article, where, without 
doubt, it properly belongs, but also not infrequently at the end, 
as under ATRIUM, ATTIGO, ATTINGO, ATTOLLO, ATTONITVS, AVOTIO, 
AVOTOR, etc.; again in the middle, as under ATRIENSIS; and 
sometimes it is omitted entirely, as under AvARITIA. More con- 
sistency would seem desirable on this point, since a large frac- 
tion of those who use this dictionary will be interested chiefly, 
if not exclusively, in matters of form. 

ATCERSIO is an interesting new word, but it might have been 
cited according to a much better known work than “ P. Syxtus,” 
i. e. Diehl, Inscr. Lat. Chr. 2375, note. Incidentally, the equally 
new word ACCERSITIO (Diehl, 2375) could not be listed, because 
it falls in a part of the alphabet already covered by Mr. Olcott. 
But would it not be well to prepare a list of additions and cor- 
rections to the fascicles already published and present the results 
as supplements, either with each fascicle that appears or, better, 
in a fixed position at the end of each volume? Such a procedure 
would help greatly in keeping the work down to date. 

Precise dates before Christ are given by a. v.c. (except once 
under ATTALIA), & somewhat old-fashioned and highly incon- 
venient procedure, but general datings (inconsistently enough) 
by the century B. C. I should strongly prefer & single method of 
dating. 

ACORN may, of course, stand for AMICORUM, but just as 
likely for AnroguM (Diehl), and that fact is also pertinent. 


c 
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Suspensions are generally expanded. where a ready understand- 
ing is helped thereby, but in view of the. considerable number of 
possibilities with S. S., it might have been well to fill out that 
combination wherever it occurs, and not merely upon occasion. 
V. S. L. M. (under ATESMERTA and ATFRAFINEHAE) might also 
deserve to be expanded propter simpliciores, because, although 
obvious to scholars, it happens, curiously enough, not to be cited 
in precisely that form by either Cagnat or Egbert. 

ATHLETA. Add 6, 30129 Ac[LE]TE, as restored by Bücheler, 
Carm. Ep. 588. 

ATQVE, 10b, line 5. MERVERAT is the actual reading, and the 
change to the subjunctive an emendation that may not be really 
necessary. There might well be devised some way of indicating 
when a letter in [ ] is supplied, and when it is merely restored 
by way of conjecture.—P. 10b, next to last line, the ATQVE ET of 
6, 22078, and 6, 21279 (p. 11a, 1. 20), is welcome support to the 
otherwise apparently isolated case in Pliny, Nat. Haist., 20, 25; 
see Th. L. L. 1054, 4. 

. ATRAMENTYM. * The quotation of the introductory words Quos . 


" LEGERIT . . . , at the beginning of 1, p. 585, xiv, would have 
. made the citation much easier to understand quickly. 


ATTINGERE, § 5. -Catella is, of course, normally a * puppy” 
(unless the word is here used, in an obsolete sense, of any lady’s 
pet dog), but this particular lap-dog was fifteen years old (verse 
2). Durozs for DULOCIS is one of the very rare misprints. 

AVARE. I doubt if it is wise to separate the adverb completely 
from the adjective, without any indication of the fact. 

AVARIS. c. Apionem is probably the better form. 

AvATIO, with a somewhat misleading annotation, is a ghost- 
word, due to a mere misprint. The original edition of the Fasti 
Silvii (Acta Sanctorum, June, vol. 7) ; the reprint in the Patr. 
Lat. 13, 677; the first ed. of C.I. L., vol. 1; and the com- 
mentary (p. 314) and index of the second edition, as well as 
such references to this particular text as Marquardt-Wissowa, 
Handbuch, 6, 372 ; Wissowa, Religion?, 319, 4; Hepding, Attis, 
72, and 172, 5; Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 267, 2; etc., all 
read, quite correctly Lavationem, the reference being to the well- 
known ceremonial bath of the statue of the Magna Mater; only 
in the text of the second edition does the misprint AVATIO unhap- 
pily occur. Before the word RESVRRECTIO there should have been 
left a considerable empty space (as in the original); or else a 
period, or at least a colon, should have been printed, for the words 
quoted constitute two separate entries and are not a single sen- 
tence. In this connexion I might remark that a little more punc- 
tuation (I recall only one case now, and that did not seem very 
important) would help in otherwise particularly obscure passages. 

Avotor. At the end, under “ Forms,” a reference would have 
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been in place to AvTRIX (under AVCTRIX, which is slightly out 
of the correct alphabetical order). 

AVCTORITAS, p. 22a, line 11, the name sERVIVS CALPVRNIVS 
has been omitted, contrary to ordinary usage, for no very obvious 
reason. 

AYVDACIA. Here at the end, in an inscription 50 lines long, 
and similarly, p. 24a, fourth line from the bottom, in an inscrip- 
tion 52 lines long, some real assistance would have been rendered 
by adding the number of the line. In inscriptions 10 lines or 
fewer in length, such numbers may properly be omitted, I pre- 
sume; but when the text is much longer than that a line-number 
may save a good deal of time. 

AvDIO. The order of citation of forms here, i. e. third person 
singular before first person, looks strange; and why should 
AVDITA ESENT (unnecessarily defined as “pluperf. subj. pass.” 
What else could it be?) have been listed among unusual forms 
of AVDIO at all? : The only slightly strange thing is the single 
consonant in-ESENT, but that belongs under sum. 

A number of the remarks made above concern themselves with 
matters of form and may fairly be regarded as relatively unim- 
portant. But only relatively; for any matter of form, which 
makes unnecessarily difficult the immediate apprehension of the 
subject-matter, wastes our energies; and such is the complexity 
and scope of our range of studies that we should do everything 
that can reasonably be expected of us to clarify and expedite the 
use of whatever we bring together. An arrangement of material 
which takes ten minutes to master, when five would have been 
sufficient, simply robs the reader of five minutes of his time. 

But these matters are partly quisquiliae, and it is a relief and 
pleasure, therefore, to record in closing that this 3s an indis- 
pensable work admirably done which will remain standard for 
generations and to congratulate the authors. 


W. A. OLDFATHER. 
University of ILLINOIS, 


N. Lewis. L/’Industrie du Papyrus dans l'Égypte Gréco- 
Romaine. Paris, Librairie L. Rodstein, 1984. Pp. xii -+ 
187. 


This book is a compendium of what is known regarding the 
papyrus plant and the objects manufactured from it. After a 
chapter devoted to a critical study of the geographical distribu- 
tion of the papyrus plant in antiquity, the author passes to the 
manufacture of objects other than paper, to wit, baskets, mats, 
coverlets, rope, wicks, sieves, boats, clothing, sandals, furniture, 
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etc. -Nor have.the nutritive qualities of the stalk been over- 
looked. If I may be pardoned this slight frivolity, the papyrus 
plant provided the chewing gum of ancient Egypt. Today it 
has been supplanted for this purpose by the sugar cane. 

The most significant use to which the papyrus plant was put, 
namely, the manufacture of writing paper, is reserved for 
separate treatment. The proportions which the author observes 


in this matter are just, since papyrus paper has been of 


incaleulable importance in the history of western civilization. 
The basis of his discussion is of course the locus classicus in 
Pliny, which is skillfully annotated. In addition, the new 
evidence provided by papyrus texts has been used to throw 


light on such troublesome terms as xéprys and its diminutives, 


KOAAnpa and gedis. The chapter concludes with a bird's-eye view 
of the history of papyrus paper in the Mediterranean countries, 
not excluding modern attempts to revive its manufacture. 

Dr. Lewis rightly equates xdprys as a technical term with 
volumen; this meaning has been familiar for some time to 
specialists in papyrology. The non-technical use of the word 
for writing paper, however, must not be overlooked; see exam- 


' ples in Preisigke, Wörterbuch, s.v. As to kd qua. and seiis; 


I am inclined to think that he has drawn too sharply the line’ 


of ‘distinction. The evidence which he presents abundantly . 
- ‘justifies his insistence that xéAAnpa designates a, sheet in a roll 


as it left.the factory or a document in a 76pos ovyxodAjorsos, 


` whereas o«eAís is always the column of writing. It is clear that 


KóÀAgua and oeAis might coincide, and then the number of the 


. sheet, would be. also the number of the column, but that is not 


necessary. Evidence of another sort has been overlooked. In ' 
a well known ledger of tax payments (Arch für Papyrus- 
forschung, IV, 95 ff.) the instalments are referred by xóAAcua 
numbers to the day-book from which they were taken. In 
the tax accounts of P. Iand., VII, 143, a similar use is made of 
KóÀÀgua numbers. I have been able to inspect at first hand 
two day-books of tax payments of considerable length (P. 
Mich. Inv. 4171 and 4172), and in these the sheets bear no 
numbers but the columns of writing are numbered continuously. 
Since the columns are not coterminous with the sheets, reference 
to an entry would necessarily be made by column numbers.: 
The simplest interpretation of the evidence is that xéAAnpa was 
the word employed in this connection. A sharp distinction 
between xéAAnpa and cedís is understandable where it is main- 
tained by commercial or practical advantage. Scribes who . 


- provided-paper-as well as writing services to their clients, and 
clerks who compiled téyor ovyxoAAjoinor would not neglect the 


distinction, but in other fields «é\Anpa may well have fallen 
together with. oes. 
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Somewhat earlier in the same chapter Dr. Lewis confronts a 
tantalizing problem. When the codex gained ascendancy over 
the roll as the preferred form for a book, papyrus paper lost 
ground before parchment. Dr. Lewis finds that papyrus does 
not lack the essential qualities of a good writing paper, including 
durability, and adds that papyrus simply gave way before a 
superior material. In what way superior, we do not learn. The 
author has not accurately envisaged the problem; he finds in 
papyrus rolls a demonstration of the remarkable durability of 
the material. Not the roll, however, but the codex is involved, 
and in this form papyrus is considerably less durable than 
parchment. Hartmann’s reflection on the 10th century papyrus 
codex preserved at Munich (Papyr und Altertumswissenschaft, 
p. 469) is worth quoting: “Wer einmal gesehen hat, in 
welchem Zustand sich trotz seit langem sorgfaltigster Auf- 
bewahrung die Blattránder dieser Handschrift befinden, der 
begreift, warum sich der Papyruscodex im Konkurrenzkampf 
mit dem Pergamentband nicht behaupten konnte." | 

The fourth and last chapter is perhaps the most important. 
Here Dr. Lewis discusses with much care and lucid common 
sense the cultivation, manufacture, and sale of papyrus, and 
arrives at sane conclusions. 'The dominating problem is the 
extent to which the government exercised a monopoly over the 
industry. It appears that the cultivation of the papyrus plant 
in the Roman period was a private enterprise subject to the 
usual taxation. For its status under the Ptolemies there is no 
evidence. The manufacture and the sale of papyrus paper 
were the object of & partial monopoly in the earlier period, 
but participated in the general relaxation of government control. 
which began with Augustus. Subsequent sections of the 
chapter deal with the charges which are known to have been 
associated with papyrus—the &vafloMxóv, the xaprgpá, and export 
duties. The cost of papyrus to the consumer, a problem about 
which we have learned a great deal in recent years, is com- 
petently discussed and illustrated with an instructive table in 
which the price of papyrus, the price of wheat, and the daily 
wage are arranged in parallel columns. 

Dr. Lewis believes that the yaprypd was not, as Wilcken 
suggests, a tax on papyrus paid by persons who had documents 
drawn up at a grapheion, nor, as Zucker contends, a tax on the 
manufacture of papyrus, but a tax the payment of which effected 
the validation of a document. There is not sufficient evidence, 
and the hypothesis as it stands is not convincing. Very little 
is known about the yaprypd because the references to it in the 
papyri are still very few. In P. Mich. Tebt., I, 123 (45-47 
A. D.) it occurs only in the expense accounts of the grapheion, 
and in each instance the payment for xaprgpá is made by the 
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grapheion officials to the government. Nowhere in this group 
of papyri is there any indication that the xeprgpá was a 
charge on the clients of the grapheion. In P. Tebt., I, 140 
(72 B.C.) the payment is likewise recorded in the expense 
account of grapheion officials. The other documents in which 
xapTypd is mentioned give .no clue to the occupation of the 
persons concerned. When the evidence is so slight and its 
bearing so uncertain, hypotheses might be multiplied indefinitely. 
The suggestion has not yet been made that the sellers of papyrus 
paper were responsible for the payment of xaprgpá, which then 
would be a sort of license to sell. A hint of the stringent 
conditions which may have continued to restrict a grapheion's 
use of papyrus may be found in P. Tebt., TIT, 709 (159 B. C.). 

In a brief appendix Dr. Lewis gives a iew indications 
regarding the later history of the papyrus industry, from Dio- 
cletian to Justinian. Emphasis is here also placed on‘ the 
extent of government control. Despite the limited space at his 
disposal the author has handled the pertinent sources with 
consummate skill. He sees in Justinian’s policy a continuation 
of the principle of the dvaBodmwdy joined with a return to 
Ptolemaic practices. , 

Obviously this book will be indispensable to all who concern 
themselves at all deeply with the enormous contribution of the 
papyrus plant to western civilization. Its use is facilitated by 
the inclusion. of a full subject index, an admirably complete 
list of the epigraphic, papyrological, and literary sources, and 
an index of significant Greek and Latin terms. A separate 
sheet contains two pages of corrections of typographical errors, 
but unfortunately two pages do not exhaust their number. 


P.S. When I wrote this review, I had nothing more serious 
to offer on the subject of xóààņua than a logical deduction. There 
has since come into my hands, through the courtesy of Professor 
A. E. R. Boak and M. O. Guéraud, a photograph of a papyrus (P. 

l AES 
Cairo, Journal d'entrée, 84 [1 
of what was originally & quite long tax list. Preceding the text 
is the heading [yeprore xa Al ne (párov) ].vm(&p) ve (£rovs). The 
date and provenience are fixed by reference to P. Mich. Inv. 
4171 and 4172, tax lists of similar character written by the same 
hand at Karanis in the 18th and 14th years of Marcus Aurelius. 
At the top of the first column stands the pertinent indication 
KóA (Anya) a, and at the top of the second column simply B. The 
numbers of the following three columns are lost. Of special 
interest for our problem is the position of xéA(Anpa) a and f, 
which are written not only each above a column but also on the 
same sheet of papyrus. This fact is evident even on the photo- 





) containing the first five columns 
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graph. Nothing further is needed, I believe, to prove that ancient 
usage did not always restrict the word xédAnpe to its original 
sense. 


HERBERT O. YOUTIE. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


F. JAcony. Theognis. Walter de Gruyter, Berlin, 1931. Pp. 93. 
M. 6. (Sonderausgabe aus den Sitzungsberichten der 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-Hist. 
Klasse, 1931, X.) 


A little more than a century ago (1826) F. G. Welcker 
published his T'heognidis Reliquiae and thereby became, in a 
large measure, the originator of Theognidean criticism. But 
he was consciously following the lead of Camerarius who, in 
1551, had prepared an edition of the elegies and raised the 
question of their character and authenticity. Camerarius had 
only the inferior MSS upon which to base a text, since A 
was not known before 1815, when it was first made accessible by 
Bekker. Welcker’s edition, based mainly upon A, was the first 
scientific presentation of the text with full commentary and in- 
troduction. This volume proved to be highly stimulating and 
there followed a great succession of books, monographs, disserta- 
tions, and articles treating the Theognidea in whole or in part. 
Germany was especially prolific; but Italy, France, and England 
made their contributions. Homeric criticism and the discussion 
centering about the Hesiodic poems were influential in directing 
the lines of investigation as they now were to be applied to the 
Theognidea and to Theognis himself. Needless to say, extreme 
views were presented in the course of time as well as those which 
were more moderate and restrained. But very often the followers 
of Welcker went much further in applying the critical method 
than Welcker himself had been willing to go. A summary of the 
literature dealing with the Theognidea would constitute an 
interesting chapter in the history of literary criticism and would 
be instructive at many points. Among the cruces the following 
would require first mention: the meaning of the “seal”; 
the time of Theognis; the origin of certain passages that closely 
resemble other poets; the repeated verses; the relation of the 
second book to the first ; the relationship of Theognis to Cyrnus. 

Professor Jacoby has long been known as an important con- 
tributor in the field of the Graeco-Roman elegy, and in his 
recent monograph he reviews the Theognis question in its more 
significant aspects thereby arriving at some interesting conclu- 
sions. In less than one hundred pages he has written a valuable 
commentary full of useful material. 
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Jacoby accepts the prevailing view that the “seal” is the 
name Cyrnus or Polypaides. Cyrnus is likewise the poet’s be- 
loved boy, and his eó$wpa (vs. 19) is explained by his having 
been the first among Greek writers to use the name of his beloved 
as a “seal.” Consequently, no poem can be genuine if it lacks 
the address to Cyrnus (Polypaides) but not every poem having 
the address is necessarily genuine. By the subjective method, 
which he uses all too freely throughout the monograph, Jacoby 
then decides what poems he will accept. These are found mainly 
in verses 1-254. On literary grounds alone it seems to me that 
such an address is highly inappropriate as the “ seal,” * and it 
has been shown ? that Kvpve could be dropped or inserted at will, 
a thing which actually happened in the source used by Stobaeus 
for verse 156, and in the inferior MSS in verse 218. On the 
other hand, in & short poem such as that represented by verses 
69-72, the address to Cyrnus is employed twice, where its repeti- 
tion as a “seal” (vs. 72) is clearly unnecessary. I still believe 
that the “seal” is the name Theognis, for an imitator such as 
Critias seemed to understand it thus. Nicander placed his name 
at the end and in the body of his Theriaca and Alexipharmaca.® 
Furthermore, we have Suidas citation of a poem by Theognis in 
honor of the Syracusans, which alone shows that Theognis was 
thought to have written .poems addressed to others besides 
Cyrnus. 

. Along with various other critics Jacoby reads too much of the 
Sophistic meaning into eo$:£ouévo (vs. 19). I do not believe 
that it suggests anything more than “ acting wisely," “taking 
due precaution.” Or, in view of the reputation for codia which 
the Greek poet had acquired in early times,* the word may be 
semi-technical even here and mean specifically “ acting as the 
poet does.” For we know that, beginning with the author 
(Hesiod ?) of the Theogony, it became the practice of poet, 
gem-cutter, maker of statue or vase to attach his name to his 
work. It is enough to recall Phocylides and his proclamation, 
. “this also is by Phocylides.” 

Jacoby discovers two poets by the name of Theognis in this 
collection: an earlier one who lived at Nisean Megara possibly 
about 570-530 B. C. and who reveals his personality vaguely to 
us through his Cyrnus-book, and a later writer who belongs to 
the fifth century B. C. and wrote the “ prooemium " of verses 
757-792. This section includes the much-debated poem of verses 
778-782. This younger poet also wrote the elegy on the Syra- 


1 See T. A. P. A., LV (1927), pp. 191-3. 

? E. Harrison, Class. Rev., KLVI (1932), p. 253. 
? E. Lobel, Class. Quart., XXII (1928), p. 114. 
* Cf. Pindar, Ol., XIV, 7; Pyth., III, 113; Nem., IV, 2; Isth., V, 98. - 
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eusans mentioned by Suidas. So far as I am aware, this identifi- 
cation of a second and younger Megarian poet is entirely original 
with Jacoby and adds one more name to Reitzenstein’s list of 
seven writers who, in addition to Theognis, he thought could be 
identified in the elegies. 

One can readily agree with Jacoby that it is not easy to place 
verses 773-782 in the sixth century, in view of Herodotus’ 
description of the advance of the Persians as they pillaged 
Greece? and especially Megara.? But source-material for the 
sixth century is all too scanty, and the arguments of Hudson- 
Williams? may be adequate, in which case we do not need to 
bring Theognis (or a second Megarian writer) down into the 
fifth century. But it is very likely that Theognis reached an 
advanced old age and may well have lived into the time of the 
later Persian Wars. This possibility can not be disregarded. 
. But it is interesting to note that by a somewhat similar analysis 
Jacoby more recently has discovered two distinct writers in the 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo.® 

A third part of this collection Jacoby can assign to no definite 
writer or writers. 

Jacoby thinks that all the repeated verses are non-Theogni- 
dean. But it is sufficient to examine one of a group of three 
alliterative poems composed of verses 1161-2, 1162 a-f, 1163-4, 
to the general character of which Edmonds? has called atten- 
tion. The initial verse of each of the three poems begins with 
O. Edmonds has listed a number of such groups beginning 
with the same letter, whatever it may be, and he thinks that 
there is some deliberate arrangement of the poems after a 
definite plan. At any rate, verses 1162 a-f are inserted between 
1161-2 and 1163-4, while the three groups begin with the same 
letter. Now 1162 a-f repeat 441-6 without change, but the 
latter do not stand within such an alliterative group. In view 
of Edmonds’ list, verses 1162 a-f (== 441-6) very likely were 
not inserted by accident where they stand. It is pretty clear 
that they represent the plan of some organizer of the collection 
whether he be the original poet or some anthologist who is re- 
sponsible for the present form of the collection, as many hold. 
Herein we have at least one indication that six of the repeated 
verses did not get into the collection by mere chance. 

Jacoby assumes without argument that this collection of 


5 Herod., VIII, 30 ff. 

€ Herod., IX, 14. Cf. Paus, I, 40, 2-4; 44, 2. 

T See J. H. S., XXIII (1903), pp. 1ff.; The Elegies of Theognis, 
pp. 4 ff. 

3 Der Homerische Apollonhymnos, Berlin, 1933. 

° See Elegy and Iambus, I, pp. 14 f.; ef. E. Harrison, Class. Rev., 
XLVI, p. 255. 
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poems represents some kind of anthology. That is, of course, . 
the prevailing view. But Welcker?? was less positive of this 
and pointed to the fact that, if this collection is an anthol- 
ogy, it differs from other anthologies. I myself have been un- 
able to discover any anthology that is like it and I think that 
such a view of the matter ought stoutly to be challenged. 

Finally, Jacoby believes that the second book is not later than 
the fourth or fifth century B.C. To this subject he devotes only 
a brief discussion and it is to be regretted that he did not give 
more attention to such an important question. For careful 
study will show, I believe, that this part of the collection is 
clearly pre-Alexandrian at least and probably much earlier than 
that. 
The greatest difficulty in the path of one who would study the 
Theognidea lies in the fragmentary character of early elegy. 
Source-material for the history of the sixth century B.C. is Hke- 
wise too limited. This leads one to move with caution whether 
one would draw conclusions positive or negative. But if one 
must disagree with a good -deal that Professor Jacoby has to say, 
it is chiefly because he applies the subjective method all too 
freely. Surely many of his conclusions are not as certain as he 
considers them to be. | 


E. L. HIGHBARGER. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. ‘ 


PIETER Du Jones. Sprachlicher und historischer Kommentar 
zu Ammianus Marcellinus XIV. 1-7. Groningen. J. B. 
Wolters. 1985. Pp. 149. 


Ammianus Marcellinus, that calm and judicial pagan staff 
officer who gave us our best history of the times of Constantius, 
Julian, and Valentinian—a highly important transition epoch— 
has lacked explanatory notes and an English translation for 
generations. The latter will soon greet us in the Loeb Series, 
by Prof. John C. Rolfe; in the présent booklet, a Groningen 
Litt. D. thesis by a young Dutch scholar, we have the beginning 
of a modern linguistic and historical commentary in German. 
In his modest preface Dr. De Jonge announces the publication 
within a year of his notes on the remainder of the first book 
(XTV) and his hope of continuing the series rapidly. He de- 
serves every encouragement. In spite of a certain youthful posi- 
tiveness, the notes show wide reading and are helpful and stimu- 
lating. It is obvious that the text will benefit from his studies, 
and I am inclined to accept some suggestions of a return to the 


19 Theognidis Reliquiae, p. cv. 
1 See T. A. P. A., LVIII, pp. 172, 184; A.J. P., L, pp. 357-8. 
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reading of V where I had altered it. I observe that he has failed 
to notice Miss Seguine's brilliant correction in XIV, 6, 6—a 
quotation from Cieero; and in general he would lay scholars 
under obligation by mentioning good recent emendations, like 
Damské's torporem in XIV, 2,9. There is a good bibliography, 
omissions in which will be supplied by Rolfe's; the book is well 
printed and misprints are rare. 
C. U. CLARK. 


THs City CoLLeEGE, New Yorx CIty. 


Aroris WALDE. Lateinisches etymologisches Wörterbuch. Dritte 
neu bearbeitete Auflage, von J. B. HOFMANN. 8. Lieferung. 
Heidelberg. Carl Winters Universitätsbuchhandlung. 1935. 


The seventh fascicle of this invaluable work was reviewed in 
this JougNAL, LV (1934), pp. 290-291. The present fascicle 
covers fulmen to (h)erctum, and in its 80 pages (561-640) 
matches the contents of 48 pages (324-362) of the second 
edition. At this rate there will be about 11 more fascicles be- 
fore the end of the alphabet is reached. But the quality of this 
revision of Walde's work makes the waiting worth while. 

What has been said here of previous fascicles holds true for 
the present one. Many caption-words are added, mainly late 
words, and I am glad to see that the old Italic goddess Fur(r) ima 
now has her place. The bibliographical data are incredibly rich 
and complete; Dr. Hofmann is doing us great service. We can 
only express our gratitude and our hope that other fascicles 
will soon be in our hands. 


RonAND G. KENT. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


JOHANNES KIRCHNER. Imagines Inscriptionum Atticarum : Ein 
Bilderatlas epigraphischer Denkmäler Atticas. Berlin. Ver- 
lag Gebr. Mann. 1935. Pp. 30 and 54 plates. 4°. 


This volume makes available, with concise explanatory notes, 
a collection of photographs of Athenian inseriptions ranging in 
date from the eighth century B. C. to the fourth century A. D. 
The inscriptions selected have been chosen so that every period 
is represented, and it is thus possible to trace the development 
of letter forms used in the inscriptions of Athens from the 
earliest to the latest times. Such a reference album has been 
much needed and will be appreciated by all epigraphists. It 
could have been edited by no one more fittingly than by Kirchner, 
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whose long and fruitful work on the editto minor of the Corpus 
has enabled him to know and to choose for his collection the 
most significant monuments. 

Kirchner's main observation (pp. 9-6) that from the earliest 
times to the beginning of the Empire a certain regularity in 
change and development of the letter forms may be observed, 
but that letter forms alone are of little use in dating the later 
inscriptions seems incontestible. It may be added also that even 
in early times consideration must often be given to the character 
of the monument, whether publie or private record, whether a 
vase of terra-cotta or a stele of stone. It is dangerous to argue 
too elosely from one type of document to another. 

In so far as possible the inscriptions illustrated in the album 
are those of fairly certain date. For the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies B. C. the dates of most documents are well fixed. The 
third and second centuries are more of a problem, and some re- 
vision is still necessary. The archon Charikles, for example, of 
No. 89 belongs surely to 196/5 and not to 239/8 (cf. Hesperia, 
IV [1935], p. 556, note 1) ; and the year of Diogeiton (No. 85) 
is probably 270/69 and not 252/1 (cf. ibid., p. 582). Letter - 
forms thus attributed to the middle of the third century belong, 
therefore, in the early third century and in the early second 
century. Indeed, the lettering of No. 89 shows in the photo- 
graph, in my opinion, closer affinities with that of No. 102 than 
with that of the documents grouped with it on plates 36 and 
97. New researches made possible by discoveries in the Athenian 
Agora lead also to several other probable changes in dates given. 
A new document of the year of Charikles, to be published soon, 
mentions the archon Proxenides, and a new fragment of I. G., 
II?, 915 (No. 97) gives the secretary’s demotic and allows the 
definite date 203/2. In spite of recent contrary arguments the 
stele recording honors to Strombichos (No. 78) is probably to . 
be dated in 268/7 rather than in 280/79 (cf. Hesperia, IV 
[1935], p. 572), and in its place No. 88 probably belongs in 
280/79 (cf. ibid., p. 578). Another new document from the 
Agora, as yet unpublished, shows that Apollodoros (No. 111) 
belongs definitely after 81/0. 

It is not yet possible to date a document, even in the Hellen- 
istic period, solely on the basis of letter forms except within 
rather general limits (e. g., documents with letters like No. 96— 
especially the alphas, deltas, and lambdas—belong in the late 
third or perhaps very early second century) or when a particular 
hand can be identified in the writing. Even so, such matters as 
surface ireatment of the. stone, disposition of the letters 
(stoichedon or not), relative height, width, and thickness of the 
stele must be taken into account. 

I note that the reference Amer. journ. arch. in the text for 
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Nos. 82 and 84 has been erroneously given for Amer. journ. phil., 
and that the commentary on Nos. 32-33 refers to No. 32 as 
No. 31 and to No. 38 as No. 32. In the description of the 
Marathon epigrams Kirchner has accepted as probable Wilhelm's 
suggested reconstruction of the monument as an upright pilaster 
with the inscriptions reading down the side from top to bottom. 
There are physical difficulties (amdng others) against this inter- 
pretation so serious as to make this well-nigh impossible, and 
which I hope that Oliver, who first published the new fragment, 
will take occasion to point out at some early date. 

But in spite of some few uncertainties as to exact date or 
interpretation, the album marks a distinct advance in epigraphi- 
eal study. The next best thing to working with the stones them- 
selves is to have not only the transcribed text of the Corpus but 
an accurate paper impression or photograph. The photographs 
here given are excellent reproductions, and about them as illus- 
trative material are gathered many minute and. valuable observa- 
tions. Kirchner has had the opportunity, enjoyed by few, of 
basing his comments on a first-hand study of practically all the 
Athenian inscriptions. 

BENJAMIN D. MERITT. 


INSTITUTE FoR ADVANCED STUDY, 
PRINCETON, New JERSEY. 


INSCRIPTIONES ITALIAE. Vol. XI, Fasc. II, Eporedia (by J. 
Corradi), 1931. XI, Fase. I, Augusta Praetoria (by P. 
Barocelli), 1932. X, Fasc. II, Parentium (by A. Degrassi), 
1934. Rome. La Libreria dello Stato. 170 lire for the three. 


This great work, supported by the Italian Unione Accademica 
Nazionale, is to consist of at least one volume for each of the 
fourteen Regiones of Italy, and will include Christian inscrip- 
tions well into the middle ages. Thus, with the inclusion of 
recent finds, it will probably contain twice as many items as the 
Italic volumes of the Berlin Corpus. 

Its great value will be in its completeness and in its generous 
offering of good photographs of all important items. "This latter 
point is of special value since, in the case of most inscriptions, 
we cannot reach even an approximate dating except by a study 
of the script. So far the publication of three towns has not 
added novelties of any great interest, but one may even now 
feel sure that the difficult editorial work promises to be satis- 
factory. 'The fascicle on "Tibur, soon to appear, will doubtless 
provide a surer criterion of how new material of importance 
will be treated. Since scores of scholars had to be assigned for 
simultaneous work, it was of course a temptation to let each 
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editor begin his own fascicle with number 1; but this will lead 
to great difficulties in referring to the inscriptions, and I fear 
that for this very reason the C. T. L. numbering will long remain 
standard. Since only 470 inscriptions have so far been pub- 
lished, it may not be too late to remedy this defect. 

Every good university will,have to have this splendid publica- 
tion, but it will be very costly. 


l TENNEY FRANK. 
THs JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. ‘ 


Aristotle. On the Soul, Parva Naturalia, On Breath with an 
English Translation by W. S. Herr, M. A. (Loeb Cl. L.). 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 19835. Pp. xii + 519. 


From the 83 Berlin pages of the De Anima Mr. Hett has pro- 
duced a translation containing 116 major errors; his English 
of the first five essays of the Parva Naturalia, which fill 29 
pages of the Berlin edition, misrepresents. the Greek in 121 
passages. The remainder of this volume I have not troubled to 
read. | 

.All of the errors I have counted are serious, for they result 
either in a misrepresentation of Aristotle's doctrine or in a per- 
version of his argument; in many cases, moreover, the resulting 
English gives.no possible meaning whatever. The following 
examples are fairly representative of the whole list. 

De Anima 422 B6 fE.: ajrg yàp. aby yiverat ToU mpórov vypoU ` 
(“for the latter is contact with the original moisture”) Hett 
translates: “ for this contact takes place with the first moisture." 

De Anima 424 A. 1-2: dote 76 moroŬy oiov aùrò evepyeia, rowiro 
éketyo mowi Suvdpe. ðv (“ so that the agent which makes the patient 
actually like itself does so because the patient has that character 
potentially ") Hett translates: “so that what makes something 
actually like itself has these qualities potentially itself,” thereby 
introducing a novel Aristotelian doctrine. 

De Anima 427 A 6-7: Swdpe pey yap TÒ aùrò Kal dd.alperoy 
ravayria, TQ 8° elvat o0, GAAG TO evepyeiobas Guperóv (“for the same 
indivisible thing is potentially the opposites but not essentially 
so; rather is it divided in being actualized . . .”) Hett trans- 
lates: “for the same thing, then, becomes indivisible potentially, 
but not in essence, but divisible actually.” 

De Anima 480 A 7-8: dvev yap tans Sóvajus 6 vois rv TowÜToy 
(“for mind is the power of becoming such things without their 
matter”) Hett translates: “for mind in such cases is potential 
and without matter.” 

De Amma 433 B19: à 8 kivet dpydvy 4j üpe&is 09 rovro owpatixdy 
éorw (“the instrument with which appetency produces motion 
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is strightway material”) Hett interprets: “the instrument of 
moving is the craving and this is bodily.” 

De Anima 434 B 28-29: . . . và éxeivo pey trò ToU aicfyrov 
cáoxew Kal xiveicba, abró 0' ta’ éxetvov (“by reason of the fact 
that the medium is affected and set in motion by the sensible ob- 
ject and the animal itself by the medium ") Hett turns into this 
startling doctrine: “in which tHe animal is affected and is 
moved by the sensible object, and the sensible object by the 
medium.” 

Apart from any knowledge of Greek or of Aristotle’s doctrines, 
the nonsensical character of such English sentences should have 
aroused the suspicions of the translator or, at any rate, of the 
board of editors. _ 

One further characteristic of this volume must be mentioned. 
The translator has reprinted the text of Bekker with very few 
alterations, going so far as to retain pý in 428 B 30 and 5j in 418 
B 11, both of which are merely typographical errors in the Berlin 
edition. Nevertheless, I have noticed ten passages in the De 
Anima where, although he prints Bekker’s text, he translates 
in accordance with the text and translation of Hicks. Similarly 
in the De Sensu and De Memoria there are two places where 
Bekker's text is printed, although the translation follows the 
reading and rendering of G. R. T. Ross. 


De Anima 402 B6 kal’ éxaovrov (kaÜ' Exdorny Hicks) 
ls 408 A 14 aera: rovrov (dera, oro Hicks) 
M s 406 B 15 «wet, (xivet, Hicks) 

T d 408 B 9 TotoUrov (rò rovro Hicks) 

g i 410 B 27 oùðè pias (ovdemuas Hicks) - 

= ^ 418 B 11 7 ( Hicks) 

d e 420 A 7 abró (a)rós Hicks) 

a z 423 Al adpé; (cáp, Hicks) 

S 425 A 31 j ail atrai (7 atrai Hicks) 

i; x 481 A 24 ra poyer} (Ta py Spoyern Hicks) 

De Sensu 442A Tovro èv (rovro rò èv Ross) 

De Memoria 451B 1 éort (cor. Ross) 


HAROLD CHERNISS. 
THe Jouns Horxins UNIVERSITY. 


H. G. Gapamer. Plato und die Dichter. Frankfurt, Kloster- 
mann Verlag, 1934. Pp. 36. (Wissenschaft und Gegen- 
wart, No. 5.) 

If there still exist interpreters who would undertake to “ ex- 


cuse ” Plato’s attack on poetry as merely a criticism of what he 
felt to be the degenerate art of his own day, they will profit by 
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this lecture. Professor Gadamer rightly insists that the attack 
is directed’ against poetry as such and through it at the Greek 
conception of culture and its confidence in the “nature of hu- 


manity ”; and in the course of his argument he makes some 


sensible remarks about the purpose of the Republic which, while 
old enough, obviously need repetition in the light of the use to 
which that writing is today Being put. In underlining the im- 
portance which Plato saw in the power of “imitation ” to alter 
the character of the imitator Professor Gadamer comes very near 
to saying what should have been noticed long ago. However 
true and certainly important the analysis of the relationship of 
the critique of poetry to Plato’s notion of the purpose of phi- 
losophy is, it is prima facie probable (and many passages sup- 
port the supposition) that the enmity toward poetry was in part 
due to the strong effect that poetry had upon the man. Only 
one who constantly feels the “ physical thrill ” of art can rightly 
know and fear the dangerous force which it possesses. 


' Tus Jouns HOPKINS ÜNIVERSITY. HAROLD CHERNISS. 
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PENETRALIA AND PENETRABILIA IN POST- 
CLASSICAL LATIN. 


Originally poetical in the Augustan Age, the adjective pene- 
trabilis appears also in prose from the time of the younger 
Seneca, and the lexica are unanimous in citing at least two 
meanings for it, namely the passive one of ‘capable of being 
pierced or penetrated’ and the active one of ‘ piercing’, * pene- 
trating’. The adjective penetralis is also cited in two senses; 
one, which is identical with the active meaning of penetrabilis, 
being found in Lucretius, while the other is that of ‘inner’, 
‘internal’, ‘inmost’, and occurs in Cicero as well as in Vergil 
and the authors of the Silver Age, ete. The neuter of this 
adjective in the second of these two meanings is employed as a 
substantive in Vergil Livy and later authors, in the sense of 
“inner part’, ‘sanctuary’ or ‘ secret place ?.? 


For example, Lucretius uses penetralis as an epithet of frigus (pene- 
traleque frigus, I, 494), while the Vergilian adjective for the same word 
is penetrabilis (Boreae penetrabile frigus in Georg., I, 93). 

? Servius on Aen. X, 481 defines the words as follows: ‘ PENETRABILE 
pro penetrale dieitur: nam quod penetrat penetrale dicitur, quod autem 
penetratur penetrabile.’ In other words, he distinguishes between the 
active penetralis and the passive penetrabilis, but admits that Vergil 
uses the latter in the sense of the former. Compare Isidore, Diff., I, 435 
(Migne, vol. 83, col. 54): ‘quod penetrat penetrale dicitur; quod autem 
penetratur, penetrabile; penetralia autem sunt domorum secreta, et 
dieta ab eo quod est penitus. Priscian, Inst. Liber, XVIII, 25 (Keil, 
G. L., III, p. 219, 17-18) draws a distinction between the other meaning 
of penetralis and the passive sense of penetrabilis: *quomodo pene- 
tralis qui in intimis est partibus, penctrabilis qui facile penetratur. 
The same definition is found in the Ezcerpio ex Codice Cassinensi 90, 
saec. IX-X (Goetz, Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum [Leipzig: Teubner, 
1888-9], Vol. V, p. 575, 17-18) : ‘ penetralis qui in intimis est partibus / 
penetrabilis qui facile penetrat (sic). There will be found occasion in 
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Accordingly it is clear, even from a cursory glance at any 
lexicon, that penetralis is the earlier word for * piercing ’, ‘ pene- 
trating’ ètc., but that the active sense of penetrabilis may take 
its place from the Augustan period onwards. It may, then, be 
asked whether. in a similad manner for the ‘inner’ sense of 
penetralis, which we now expect to be the earlier word, penetra- 
bilis is ever found; and Lewis & Short and Benoist-Goelzer at 
once answer this question by citing a solitary reference in the 
homilies of Lawrence of Novara surnamed Mellifluus, who is 
sometimes thought, but wrongly, to have been the St. Lawrence . 
who was Archbishop of Milan between 490 and 512. These 
homilies are dated ca. 540, and the passage in question is found 
in Migne, 66 (1859), col. 92 inf., where we read: ‘ad regni 
superni penetrabilia non peruenit quisquam, nisi egerit paeni- 
tentiam.’ This work is known from a single MS, the Codex 
Germanensis.® l 

We have accordingly now come to penetrabilis when used as a 
. noun in the neuter plural, and, though this meaning of the word 
is apparently quoted only for the above passage, it is the purpose 
of this inquiry to discover whether there is any further authority 
for it. ` 

Students of patristic and other post-classical Latin texts must 
be well aware that a not uncommon variant afforded by their 
MSS evidence is that between penetralis and penetrabilis in the 
nominative and ablative plural neuter. Editors almost unani- 
mously refuse to print’ penetrabilia or penetrabilibus in such 
cases, thereby tacitly assuming that these are merely forms which 
arose among scribes in the early Middle Ages (or even earlier), 
and that the particular Latin authors, with whom they are 
concerned, never really wrote or knew the longer word. 

I therefore propose to examine and discuss all passages known 
to me in Latin literature before 900 A. D., where such variants 
exist in the tradition, although Y am well aware that such a list 


the course of the argument to refer in greater detail to the definitions 
of the glossaries. m 
* I am deeply indebted to M. Philippe Lauer, Conservateur des Manu- 
scrits at the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, for his kindness in identify- 
ing this MS for me as Lat. 13346, the homily from which this quotation 
; is taken being contained between f. 59r. and f. 80v. The MS, of course, 
was once at St. Germain des Prés, and was written in the ninth century. 
(See Bibliothéque de VEcole des Chartes, Paris, 1868, T. 29, p. 226). 
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could probably be multiplied considerably by others who have a 
more thorough acquaintance with post-Olassieal and Mediaeval 
Latin. The eogency of metre, of course, limits the survey to 
prose works. Only when that preliminary investigation has been 
made, will it be possible to consider whether penetrabilia really 
existed for writers of this period, or, on the other hand, it is 
merely a later form which crept into the language and prevailed 
accordingly in the minds of scribes. 

HxazsrPPUS, I, 45, 6.5 in penetralibus templi faciendi. Here 
Ba read penetrabilibus. B is the IXth century codex Bernensis 
180, and a the consensus of C (the cod. Cassellanus theol. fol. 65, 
saec. VI-VII) and A (the cod. Augiensis LX XXII, saec. IX). 
Accordingly, this reading goes far back, probably to the first half 
of the VIth century. M (cod. Ambrosianus C 105, partly of the 
Vith and partly of the VIIth century) is the only other ancient 
authority for the text, except the fragment P of cod. Par. 13367 
' (saec. VI-VII), which is not extant here. 

SERVIUS in Verg. Aen., ll, 508.9 MEDIUM IN PENETRALIBUS 
HOSTEM hypallage est, hoc est in mediis aedibus. For the 
aedibus which 'Thilo & Hagen print, P reads penetralibus and C 
peneirabilibus. P is Paris. 1750 of the end of the I Xth century, 
and C* the cod. Cassellanus ms. poet. fol. 6 of the end of the 
IXth or beginning of the Xth century. So, as P and C are 
among the oldest of our MSS of the complete commentary of 
Servius and Servius Danielis, we have testimonies of practically 
equal weight for each form. 

Ipem in Verg. Aen., VII, 59.5 IN PENETRALIBUS penetrale est 
omms interior pars domus, licet sit intecta: unde laurum in 
penetralibus fuisse non mirum est.. In the lemma ASH (corr. 
a) read penetrabilibus. A is the cod. Caroliruhensis 116 (saec. 
IX-X), S the cod. Sangallensis 861-862 (saec. X in.), and H 
the cod. Hamburgensis 52 (saec. IX). A has an insular arche- 
type behind it, S was copied from a MS which was at the library 
of St. Gall in 850, and H may have been copied at the monastery 


* C. S. E. L., LXVI, ed. V. Ussani, 1932 (p. 123, 10). 

5 See V. Ussani, Missibilis etc. in Bulletin du Cange, YII (1927), pp. 
142-5. 

° Thilo & Hagen, Vol. I, p. 297, 13. 

7 Professor J. J. H. Savage (Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
Vol. XLII [1932], pp. 87-93) assigns great importance to this MS. 

8 T. & H., Vol. IT, p. 131, 3-4. 
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of St. Medard from a Tours MS.? Moreover, in the comment 
ALEM (corr. a) read in penetrabilibus and R impenetrabilibus. 
L is the cod. Lipsiensis bibl. publ. rep. 1 n. 86 (saec. IX-X), 
M the cod. Monacensis 6394 (saec. XI), and R the cod. Regi- 
nensis 1674 (saec. IX-X), which may have been written at 
Fleury? We await with interest the fuller reports of the MSS 
evidence for these passages, which the forthcoming Harvard 
edition of Servius will undoubtedly show. 

Tr. Cuaupius Donatus in Verg. Aen., VII, 59.3 LAURUS 
ERAT TEOTI MEDIO IN PENETRALIBUS ALTIS . . . arbor, inquii, 
lauri fuit in penetralibus mediis. dicit causam quo modo emer- 
sisset uel cur in penetralibus fuisset seruata: .. . perindeque 
non inanis fuit coniecturae suspicio quod arbor lauri in ipsis 
penetralibus nullo procurante proueniens aliquid boni porten- 
deret. Both in the lemma and in the three cases where the word 
is repeated in the comment, V (cod. Vat. Lat. 1512, saec. IX 
in.) reads penetrabilibus consistently. The Laurentianus plut. 
XLV cod. XV is V’s only contemporary, as Georgius assigns 
Reginensis 1484 to the second half of the ninth century. These 
three MSS are apparently derived from the same archetype." . 

Pavuinus or Nowa, epist. 1135 ut illi puram similaginem 
mola mund cordis excretam ab interioris nostri penetralibus 
"Offeramus. Here FU read penetrabilibus. F is the Laurentianus 
pl. 23, 20 and U the Urbinas 45, and both are of the fifteenth 
century. No MS of the collected letters is very old, save perhaps 
Parisius 2122 (O), which is of the Xth century. But von 
Hartel ** shows that FU belong to the same branch of MSS and 
are directly descended from the archetype. 

Rurinvs. In Bahrens’ edition™ of the translation of 
. Origen?s homilies on the Hexateuch, Vol. I, p. 198, 1, is the 


? See J. J. H. Savage, The Manuscripts of Servius’s Commentary on 
Virgil (Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. XLV [1934], pp. 
167-204). | 

2? See Savage, op. cit. - 

7 Ed. Henricus Georgius (Teubner, 1905), Vol. IL, pp. 14, 26-15, 9. 

22 Georgius, op. cit., Vol. I, p. xxxiii. 

13 Ed, von Hartel (C. S. B. L., 29, p. 66, 7). 

14 Praefat., p. xiv. 

35 Die Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller der Ersten Drei Jahr- 
hunderte (Die preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften), Origenes 
(Sechster Band), Homilien zum-Heaateuch in Rufins Übersetzung. 
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expression in inferni penetralibus retinebat. Here AFabn read 
penetrabilibus. A (cod. Lugdun. 443) and F (cod. Sangall. 81), 
being of the VI-VITth and IXth centuries respectively, are our 
two oldest MSS of this work. The other three are also of respect- 
able antiquity. a is the cod. Amiatinus 3 (saec. X), b the cod. 
Berol. 42 (saec. X. ex.), and n the cod. Monac. 14315 (saec. TX). 
On p. 242, 14 the variant appears with im penetralibus pectoris, 
where BDF'mn read penetrabilibus. B is the consensus of a, b 
and g (the cod. Berol. 826, saec. XII). D is the cod. Colon. 8 
(saec. IX), and m the cod. Cassin. 342 (saec. XII). 

VULGATE EVANGELIUM SECUNDUM MATTHEUM, 24, 26 ecce in 
penetralibus nolite credere. The critical apparatus of Words- 
worth and White presents an imposing list of MSS evidence for 
both penetralibus and penetrabilibus. The shorter form is 
vouched for by ACD(poen.) HJQTW* Xvg. Hieron. a b fag h 
and penetrabilibus by BE(paen.)EPFOKLMORVW*YZ f d. 
Those familiar with the nomenclature of Wordsworth and White 
will at once observe that in favour of penetrabilibus are the 
Fuldensis (F, written 541-6 A.D.), the Gospels of MacRegol 
(E, saec. IX in.), the Codex Insulae Lindisfarnensis (Y, saec. 
VII-VIII), and the Coder Harleianus 1775 (Z, saec. VI-VII), 
to mention only a few particularly. On the other hand, pene- 
tralibus is attested by the Foro-Juliensis (J, saec. VI-VII), the 
Book of Armagh (D, saec. VIII-IX), the Book of Kells (Q, 
saec. VII-VIIT), and the Corpus Christi (Cambridge) MS no. 
286 (X, saec. VII), while a and b are authorities which go back 
to the fourth or fifth century, and ff, to the fifth or sixth. The 
Codex Rehdigeranus (l, saec. VIL), of North Italian origin, has, 
however, penetrabilibus. It is important, however, to note that 
the Old Latin versions seem to use the shorter form exclusively. 

HIERONYMUS IN MATTHEUM, 24, 26.19 ... ecce in pene- 
iralibus, nolite credere’. . . . aut «n haereticorum penetralibus, 
qui Dev pollicentur arcana, nolite exire; nolite credere. And on 
v. 27 we have nolite exire, nolite credere, quod Filius hominis 
uel vn deserto gentium sit, uel in penetralibus haereticorum. 
I am indebted to Professor A. Souter, who is preparing a new 
edition of this commentary for the Vienna C. S. E. L. series, for 
information regarding the readings of six MSS of no later date 
than the early years of the ninth century. (Vallarsi for his edi- 


1? Migne, P. L., 26, col. 186, 8, 11, 22. 
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tion, which is reprinted in Migne, used or knew of only one of 
these, namely Vat. Pal. 177, but, though this was his most 
ancient authority, he failed to employ it properly.) These are 
Augiensis cclii (saec. VII-VIII), Boulogne .47 (42) (saec. 
VIII), Augiensis cclxi (saec, VIII-IX), Vat. Pal. 177 (saec. 
VII-IX), Augiensis cxciv (saec. VHI-IX), and Paris. B. N. 
9530 (saec. VIII ez.). The consensus of all six (with the 
exception of Aug. eclii for the word in line 11) is unanimously 
in favour of penetrabilibus.* 

HeagMONIUS, Acta Archelai, XXXIX(XXXVI), "38 gt 
dixerint uobis in penetrabilibus nolite credere (a citation from 
Matth. 24, 26). Professor Beeson here prints penetrabilibus 
without note, and therefore, must consider this form to be cer- 
tain in the work. | 

CassrAN. The valuable edition of M. Petschenig?? gives 
excellent information and statistics. On penetralia he says in 
his index ‘in codd. saepe penetrabilia. A summary of his | 
references is appended. j 


Inst. Lib. V, 11, 2. penetrab- CAGHT 
ec 4 UNLDbAIS.: e AHLS 
oS — NIIT, 20, 2. s HL 
«€ -€ X11, 28. "E CGHLT 
Conlat. . VIL,15,2. . “ae VDWOP 
id X, 8, 2. a OP : 
«€ X, 9, 2. ce VOP i (pars prima) 
" X, 10, 15: oi VDOPX : 
dl X VI, 18, 5. ui YO 
ef XVI, 22, 9. i 0 (pars altera) 


These embody all the MSS he lists and uses for the Inst. Lib. 
and the first part! of the Conlationes. .No MS of the Inst. Lib. 
enjoys special authority.2° The order of merit of the MSS of 
the first part of the Conlationes is V, DW, O,.PX.* For the 
second part of the Conlationes only IL (Corbeiensis, post Sanger- 


17 Hilary, In Matth., loc. cit., seems to favour the shorter form. 

13 Ed. Charles Henry Beeson (in Die preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften), Leipzig, 1906, p. 58, 6. 

28 (7, S. E. L., 17 and 18. 

20 Petschenig, op. cit, Pars I, Prolegomena, p. xxiii. 

3t Petschenig, op. cit., Pars I, Prolegomena, p. xl. 
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manensis, nune Leninpolitanus O 1 4, saec. VII-VIII) and 
$ (cod. Prosperi Vindobonensis 39%, saec. X) do not appear 
above. Against II, however, is X (the Sessorianus LV, which is 
also of the VIIth or VIIth century, and Petschenig ?? informs 
us that it is by far the best MS. . 

EwNonIUS.5 The following instances of the long form may 
be cited: in LV at Epistularum IL, 7 penetralibus cordis; ** 
in B at id., III, 32 quando feriatis penetralibus amor totus in 
lingua esi; ”® in L'V' at Opusc. X (Benedictio Ceret IT) pene- 
tralia cordis ;?** in BT at Dicto IX (Vogel codd.) in penetrali- 
bus conscientiae ;?* and at id., XXV de penetralibus wscerum 
nostrorum L reads petra*libus (ir. ex corr.).? It may be ob- 
served that B (cod. Brucellensis 9845-8, saec. IX), L (cod. 
Lambethanus 325, saec. IX-X) and V (cod. Vaticanus 3803, 
saec. IX-X) are our oldest MSS of Ennodius. B appears to be 
directly descended from the archetype, and VZ together form 
one branch of the VLPT family, which, apart from the B 
tradition, alone represents the archetype. 

CassropoRUS, Variae.2® At I, 12, 4 ab ipsius consilii pene- 
iralibus uenis MOZNEA* read penetrabilibus ;?? as do KE at I, 
45, 5 in naturae penetralibus considentem;** E at III, 6, 3 
mentis penetralibus; ° E at VIII, 25, 8 a litterarum penetrali- 
bus;*? and EF at XII, 1, 1 qué de penetralibus iudicis destina- 
tur? These represent MSS of the XIIth, XIIIth, and XIVth 
centuries, but it is important to note that the MSS of the Variae 
of Cassiodorus are not older than the twelfth century (except D, 
the frag. Halense of the eleventh century). The archetype of 


22 Op. cit., Pars I, Prolegomena, p. xlvii. 

233 Ed. Hartel (C. 8. E.L., 6, 1882) and F. Vogel (Mon. Germ. Hist. 
Auctorum Antigquissimorum, VII, Berlin, 1885). 

*4 Hartel, p. 46, 13; Vogel, p. 38, 33. 

46 Hartel, p. 94, 16; Vogel, p. 128, 1. 

76 Hartel, p. 420, 2; Vogel, p. 109, 33. 

?! Hartel, p. 454, 13; Vogel, p. 114, 22. 

78 Hartel, p. 500, 22; Vogel appends no critical note. 

*? Cassiodorus, Senatoris Variae. recensuit Theodorus Mommsen in 
Mon. Germ, Hist. Áuct. Ant., Tomus XII (Berlin, 1894). 

?? Mommsen, op. cit., p. 21, 4. 

31 Mommsen, op. ctt., p. 40, 18. 

*:^ Mommsen, op. cit., p. 82, 27. 

*? Mommsen, op. cit., p. 292, 15. 

38 Mommsen, op. cit., p. 359, 3. 
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the MSS of the Variae seems to have been written not much 
earlier than the eleventh century.5* 

IsrponE, Eiymologiae, VIII, 11, 99. Et penates dicti, quod 
essent in penetralibus, id est in secretis. Here the reading of all 
the MSS, it would seem from Professor Lindsay's apparatus, is 
penetrabilibus, though the editor himself prints the shorter form. 
The three families of Isidore’s MSS go back to a single arche- 
iype.?? 

AGAPETUS PAPA, epist. 86 in penetralibus patrum." Here V 
(Vat. 3787, saec. XI in.) reads penetrabilibus, and Baronius 
corrects to penetralibus. V is the original MS of the Collectio 
Auellana, our other authorities being only a fragment at the end 
of Vat. 4961 (F), and Vat. 4961 itself (a), which is a copy of 
V, as well as @’s descendants. 

Breve, Historia Ecclesiastica, TV, 3.5% discussis penetralibus 
cordis nostri.. penetrabilibus is read by CWB’, which are re- 
spectively Cotton. Tiber. Cii (saec. VIII), Winchester Chapter 
Library 3 (saec. X ex.), and the second hand of Cotton. Tiber. 
A xiv (saec. VIII). This second hand is simply a corrector who 
had C or a sister MS to C before him.?? W, like C, belongs to 
what Plummer *° calls “the C-text” or type, and Plummer also 
thinks that the recension of the C-text was made in 784, three 
years after Bede finished the Historia Ecclesiastica. 

NICHOLAS I Papa, E pistola de rebus Franciae. meque in suis 
penetrabilibus occultata. B (cod. Par. 1557, fol. 39-40, saec. X 
in.) reads penitrabilibus, and C (cod. Romanus Vallicellanus 
c. 15, saec. XVI) penetralibus. Perels has no hesitation in 
printing the longer form. The date of this letter is 25 Jan. 867. 


34 See Mommsen, op. cit., prooemium, pp. xxxix-xli. 
85 Ed. W. M. Lindsay (Oxford, 1911). 
 ??See Lindsay, op. cit., Praefatio, pp. v-xii, also his paper “The 

editing of Isidore Htymologiae” (Olassical Quarterly, V (1911), pp. 
42-53). 

87 Epistulae Imperatorum Pontificum Aliorum, Auellana Quae Dicitur 
Collectio (C. S. E. L., 35, ed. Guenther, p. 331, 7). This letter of Pope 
Agapetus is dated 9 Sept., 535. 

38 Ed. C. Plummer (Oxford, 1896), Tom. I, p. 211, 12. 

3° Plummer, op. cit., p. xci. E dd 

4 Op, citi, p. xevil. 

t In Mon. Germ. Hist. Epistolarum, Tomus VI, Karolini Aevi IV 
(Berlin, 1925), p. 326, 25; ed. E. Perels (Hp. 47). 
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IngM, Epistola ad res orientales pertinentes.** cum essent 
mortui et in suis penetrabilibus iam fetidi. Perels prints the 
longer form without adding a critical note, whence it may be 
inferred that no authority for penetralibus exists. The date of 
this letter is 28 Sept. 865. 

It still remains for us to consider the glossary evidence re- 
lating to penetralia and penetrabilia. I am deeply indebted to 
Professor J. F. Mountford of the University of Liverpool for 
having aided me by carefully going into every occurrence of these 
words in the glossaries, and he has kindly communicated to me 
the following conclusions, (The references are to Corpus Glos- 
sariorum Latinorum ed. Goetz, Leipzig [Teubner, 1888-94] and 
to Glossaria Latina ed. Lindsay, Mountford, Whatmough, eto. 
[Paris, 1926]). 


“I. The Abstrusa-item (CGL., IV, 189, 49 — GL Lat., ITI, 
Abstr. PE 43) runs: | 


Penetralibus: interiora domus uel templi. 


One of the four MSS (Cass. 439) has -abilibus in the lemma; 
and a MS with the same reading was used for Lib. Gloss. (Gl. 
Lat., I; PE, 340; not in CGL.). MS variants for the AA- 
glossary (Gl. Lat., V; not in OGL.) are not cited, but the lemma 
of this item which it borrowed from Abstrusa is printed as 
penetralibus (PE, 805). The use of an oblique case in the 
lemma of this item in Abstrusa (and its derivatives) shows that 
the ultimate origin is a marginal gloss or a scholium on an 
author. If, as seems most likely from what we know of the 
sources of Abstrusa, the author were Virgil, then the form 
penetrabilibus cannot be anything more than a comparatively late 
variant; for Virgil does not use such a form. 


| “TT, The Abolita-item (CGL., IV, 140, 11 — Gl. Lat., III; 
Abol. PE, 20) is given in Thes. Gloss. (CGL., VII) as: 


Penetralia: interiora, condita. 


But of the two Abolita-MSS, one (Vat. 3321) has penetrauilia 
for the lemma, and the other (Cass. 439) has penetrabilta. 


+ Ibid., p. 402, 20 (Ep. 88). 

*3 Henry Nettleship in The Journal of Philology, XIX (1801), p. 292, 
“ Notes on the Vatican Glossary 3321 (eontinued)," suggested penetralia 
after correcting to -abilia. 
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This latter reading for the lemma is ona in the AA-glossary 
(Gl. Lat, V; not in CGL.) for an item (PE, 306) which is 
clearly derived from Abolita. On the other hand, the Abolita- 
item appears in Placidus cod. Par. (CGL., V, 130, 48; not in 
Gl. Lat.) and in the Liber Glossarum (Gl. Lat., I; PH, 841; 
not in OGL.) with the lemma’ penetralia. If Professor Lindsay ' 
is right in referring the item to a Virgil source, the form pene- 
trabilta is probably to be regarded as a scribal divergence from 
pu original form of the gloss. 


« III. Another item which appears in several glossaries runs: 
Penetralia: interiora secreta. 


In the St. Gall-glossary (CGL., IV, 270, 34; cf. Gl. Lat., V; 
Abba, PE, 60), in Abavus (CGL., IV, 375, 19 — Gl. Lat., II; 
PE, 31), in Affatim (CGL., IV, 558, 9; not in Gl. Lat.), and | 
in Lib. Gloss. (Gl. Lat., I; PE, 342) the lemma is penetralia. 
It is only in Gloss. Amplon. Secundum (CGL., V, 319, 25; not ` 
in Gl. Lat.) that the form penetrabilia appears. The balance of 
evidence is strongly in favour of believing that the real lemma.is. 
penetralia. Whether the item is a sub-variant of the Abolita- 
item (? originally * Pen.: interiora, uel condita uel secreta?) is 
a question for which our evidence cannot provide a definite 
‘answer: but if we do have here an Abolita-item, the evidence 
for penetrabilia in Abolita is further weakened. 


“TV. So far as our evidence goes, penetralia is the only read- 
ing for the lemma of the remaining glossary-items which might 
fall under consideration: i.e. Gloss. Verg. (CGL., IV, 457, 53; - 
not in Gl. Lat.), Lib. Gl. (Gl. Lat., I; PE, 343, 344, 345; not 
in CGL.), Lib. Gl. (Gl. Lat., I; PE, 346 — CGL., V,.232, 12). 
None of them has any close relation to the Abstrusa- or Abolita- 
items given above, though Lib. Gl., PE, 846 may come from a 
fuller form of the Abstrusa-glossary than we now possess." 


No one, who gives careful consideration to Professor Mount- 
ford’s conclusions, can fail to realise that the evidence for the 
longer form in the glossaries is extremely slender; and this is as 
we should expect, if, as we may well imagine, Virgilian passages 
above all other conceptions of the word prompted directly or 
indirectly the original spellings of the lemmata in every case. 


~, 
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We are now in a position at least to base a hypothesis upon 
our mass of evidence. 

In the discussion of the Hegesippus passage there was occasion 
for reference in a footnote to an interesting and suggestive paper 
in the Bulletin du Cange for 1927 by the editor of that author, 
Professor V. Ussani. The full title of the paper was Missibilis— 
Misstbile—Missrbtlia—Missibilium—Missibilibus. On p. 144 the 
writer supposed that the forms in -Dili-, which are so common in 
the « branch of the tradition of Hegesippus and recur sporadic- 
ally in the other MSS, are due to the Cyprian who was Bishop 
of Toulon between 516 and 546 A.D. Professor Ussani’s con- 
clusions ** regarding the existence of the longer form missibilis 
were that it enjoyed an ephemeral existence as a substantive and 
as an adjective in the sixth century, and that it was a pure 
neologism of the sermo castrensis. He also cited Priscian, 
Partitiones duodecim uersuum Aeneidos principalium : *° “ pos- 
sumus etiam ‘hic et haee missibilis’ et f hoe missibile’ dicere, ° 
quomodo *penetralis? et ‘penetrabilis’, * docilis? ‘ docibilis ’.” 
A study of docilis and other words with similar suffixes and their 
variants might be very useful.*® 

I believe after a"caxeful consideration of all the passages I 
have cited in the course of this argument that Professor Ussani’s 
hypothesis holds good for penetralis as.for missis, and that 
penetrabilia for penetralia crept into the language in the first 
half of the sixth century to influence scribes then and at later 
periods. It is hardly likely that any writer prior to the sixth 
century could have used the form penetrabilia -abilibus. We may 
say with certainty that Servius and Ti. Claudius Donatus in 
commenting upon the word must have written it as it appears 
in Virgil, and it is almost as unlikely that penetrabilibus was 
known to córrect writers like Jerome or Cassiodorus. The evi- 
dence of the « tradition of Hegesippus, the VI-VIIth century 
cod. Lugdun. 443 of Rufinus! translation of Origen’s homilies, 
the VI-VIIth century codex Harleianus 1775 of the Vulgate is 
important in helping us to fix a date for the original appearance 
of the longer form, but most significant is its appearance in the 


tt Op, cit., p. 145. *5 Keil, III, 490. 

** For a helpful classification and listing of these words see J. P. 
Postgate, “The Latin Verbal in -Bilis" (Hermathena, XVII [1913], 
pp. 404-426. 
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Codex Fuldensis of the Vulgate, a MS UM can be dated to the 
years 541-6. 

If this hypothesis is upheld, Professor Beeson’s decision to 
print penetrabilibus in the Hegemonius passage may seriously 
be questioned, and other editors of works composed before 500 
A.D. are vindicated in their habit of rejecting this spelling. 
I cannot believe that, of the writers I have cited after Cassian, 
Cassiodorus or Bede used this unliterary form. Nor did Enno- 
dius, but in the MSS of his letters it may have been due 
originally to his amanuensis, who is thought to have collected 
them at Milan in his lifetime and to have edited them after his 
death in 521.47 The works written before 513, among which 
were probably Dictio IX and the Opuscula, were collected and 
edited by some friend or pupil also after his death, when the 
longer form might have crept in. . Professor Lindsay rightly 
rejected the penetrabilibus reading in the Isidore passage, for 
indeed at XV, 4, 4 “ Penetralia secreta sunt oculorum; et pene- 
tralia dicta sunt ab eo quod est penitus? he gives no variants 
in opposition to the shorter form. But it is just possible that 
Pope Agapetus in 535 and Laurentius of Novara ca. 540 may 
have used penetrabilibus and penetrabilia respectively, and Perels 
has probably a good deal of justification in ascribing the longer 
form to Pope Nicholas I writing in 865-7. 

So penetrabilia -abilibus, like missibilis, grew up in the early 
sixth century, but our word did not like missibtlis enjoy an 
ephemeral existence. As we have seen, it probably endured for 
at least three centuries, although it did not find favour with the 
greater names in the literature of the period.‘ 
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*! Vogel, op. cit., p. Xxxi. 

‘8 T am much indebted to Professor Alexander Souter of the University 
of Aberdeen, Scotland, for having originally suggested to me that an 
examination of the evidence for penetrabilia as opposed to penetralia 
might be of some profit, for having placed such evidence as he had at 
hand at my disposal, and for much generous advice. To Professor J. F. 
Mountford of the University of Liverpool I would also tender my most 
hearty thanks for his great care and kindness in making numerous and 
valuable suggestions and hints at many stages of the argument, and es- 
pecially for having considered so carefully the evidence of the glossaries, 
as acknowledged above. ; 


“TO THE RIGHT” IN HOMER AND ATTIC GREEK." 


In Homer and in Attic Greek the auspicious type of circular 
movement, whether of birds in the air or of wine at dinner, is 
designated by the phrase éwi de&d.? . What this direction is, and 
what the direction of the contrary type of movement, which is 
designated as èr’ dporepd, has been much discussed and is still 
not established. So Leaf, commenting on the meaning of émi 
céd as applied in the Iliad to the circulation of the wine, cites 
Darbishire's interpretation of “counterclockwise” and Jevons’ 
interpretation of “clockwise” and leaves the question un- 
decided. Other editors, particularly editors of Plato, accept 
Darbishire’s interpretation of éri 0e&, when applied to move- 
ment along a social circle, as “ counterclockwise.” * Thus Adam 
comments on Plato, Republic 420 E: “At a Greek banquet, the 
guests were always placed ézi de&id, 1. e. so that the guest on your 
right hand occupied a lower place than you and the wine circu- 
lated from left to right of the banqueters. See ... Darbishire, 
Rellig. Philol. p. 78.75 Similarly Bury comments on Plato, 


tThe writer of this paper wishes to thank the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and the University of Chieago for allowing her to use their 
classical libraries for the purpose of this investigation, and to acknowl- 
edge the many kindnesses of Mr. Walter R. Rathke, of the Classical 
Library of the University of Chicago, and of Miss Genevieve Thuman, 
of the Classical Library of the Johns Hopkins University. Thanks are 
due also to Miss Mildred Dean, of Washington, D. C.., and to Dr. Grace 
Hadley Beardsley, of Goucher College, out of a conversation with whom 
this paper has developed. 

*Or by an equivalent expression, such as évdéie. See H. D. Dar- 
bishire, * On the Meaning and Use of éwiddétos, émiüé£ta, évüé£tos, évdégea,” 
* Relliquiae Philologicae” (Cambridge, University Press, 1895), pp. 
65-87 (reprinted from Cambridge Philological Transactions, III [1886- 
931), pp. 66-67; 78 n. 1 (where a somewhat arbitrary distinction, as it 
seems to me, is drawn between ¿ér? defied and éwidéfia). 

* W. Leaf, Iliad, ed. 2 (London, Macmillan, 1900) on XII, 239. He 
cites Darbishire, op. cit., pp. T0 f., and F. B. Jevons, “ Indo-European 
Modes of Orientation," Class. Rev., X. (1896), pp. 22-23. 

*This latter group of editors is, in my opinion, right. The present 
paper confirms the interpretation of Darbishire, so far as movement 
along & social circle is concerned. (As regards movement in the sky, 
however, my conclusions are opposed to his.) 

J. Adam, ed. Plato, Republie, Vol. I (Cambridge, University Press, 
1902), pp. 207-208. 
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Symposium 177 D: “Erl 8e&d, ‘from left to right,’ ep. Rep. 
420 E (with Adam's note)." 9 

Like rè ôe, the English éxpressions “to the right,” and 
“from left to right," when used to characterize circular move- 
ment, are.very far from being self-explanatory. They have been 
used to denote now the one and now the other type of circular 
movement. “Clockwise” seems to be the prevalent meaning 
today.” Yet Darwin and others have used “to the right” in 
the sense of “ counterclockwise.” 5 


e R. G. Bury, ed. Plato, Symposium (Cambridge, Heffer, 1909). . 

T Smyth, Sailors Word-Book (1867), defines a “right-hand rope” as 
one “which is laid up and twisted with the sun, that is to the right 
hand” (cited in the “Oxford Dictionary," a New English Dictionary 
on Historical Principles, ed. by J. A. H. Murray, Vol. VIII, Part I 
(1910), s. v. “Right Hand," 4. J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland (1900), pp. 229 ff., cited by Frazer, 
Golden Bough, ed. 3 (London, Macmillan, 1913) , X, p. 151, n., contains 
the following: “The rule is ‘ Deiseal (i.e. the right hand turn) for 
everything and consists in doing all things with a motion eorresponding 
to the course of the sun, or from left to right.” 

Further, such' terms as “dextral” and “ dextrorotatory " are used 
in the sciences to denote “clockwise.” Thus E. G. Conklin, Heredity 
and Environment in the Development of Man, ed. 5 (Princeton, Uni- 
versity Press, 1923), pp. 355 and 360, defines a “dextral snail” as 
“the usual type of snail in which the shell coils from base to apex in 
a clockwise direction," a “sinistral snail” as “a type of snail in which 
the shell coils from base to apex in an anti-clockwise direction.” H. T. 
Clarke, An Introduction to the Study of Organic Chemistry, new im- 
pression (New York, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1920), p. 120, states: 
J Dextrorotatory substances rotate to the right, or clockwise; laevoro- 
tatory substances rotate to the left, or counterclockwise.” For the 
quotations from Conklin and for the one from Thompson in the follow- 
ing note I am indebted to Dr. Gairdner B. Moment, of the Department 
of Biology, Goucher College, 

? Charles Darwin states in The Movements and Habits of Climbing 
Plants, ed. 2, revised (New York, Appleton, 1876), p. 33: “A greater 
number of twiners revolve in a course opposed to that of the sun, or 
to the hands of a watch, than in the reversed course, and consequently, 
the majority, as is well known, ascend their supports from left to right.” 
Of. also pp. 34 and 36. 

In, agreement with Darwin’s terminology, D’Arcy W. Thompson, 
Growth and Form (Cambridge, University Press, 1917), p. 619, accepts 
the convention of calling a horn which “winds so that we follow it 
from base to apex in the direction of the hands of a watch” a “ left- 
handed spiral.” 
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Nowhere in Homer is there a clear indication of the meaning 
of èr Be&iá as applied to circular movement. For clear indica- 
tions one must turn to Attic Greek and particularly to Aristotle, 
De Caelo, II, 2, 285b, where it is argued that the south pole is 
the top of the world and the north pole the bottom, for the 
reason that the stars move éri rà Oe£i.? 

As is indicated in the passage immediately preceding the 
citation, Aristotle regards the heaven as a living being which, 
though round in shape, yet has a functional right and left, above 
and below. In the passage to be cited, he states that the right 
of any individual is that part at which movement originates 
and that, accordingly, the place at which the stars rise would 
_ naturally be the right of heaven and the place where they set 
the left. Aristotle assumes, furthermore, that the stars move 
rè ra Sefia and argues from this premise that the south pole is 
“up” and the north pole “down”; for, he says, if the north 
pole were the upper pole, the movement of the stars would be 
êr ápwrepá, contrary to his premise. Aristotle is considering 
the movement of the stars from the standpoint of the heaven 
itself. The movement takes place around the earth as a centre.!? 
The fantastic nature of Aristotle’s argument ™ does not impair 
its value as an indication of the meaning of érè deéd. 


° That Aristotle uses êm? rà defid in a sense equivalent to that of 
éri Seta is clear from his contrasting the phrase with ér’ dpiorepd. 

1° This is to be stressed, because the point is missed by A. E. Taylor, 
A Commentary on Platos Timaeus (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1928), 
p. 150: “ Aristotle . . . gravely urges that since to a man looking to 
our visible pole the movement from E.:to W. appears ‘to the left’ the 
N. pole of the heavens must really be * down and the S. pole the true 
‘up.’” Aristotle says nothing about “a man looking to our visible 
pole.” He is not talking about the revolution of the stars around the 
celestial poles but about their revolution around the earth. Aristotle 
‘is correctly interpreted by Simplicius, de Caelo, ad loc.; A. Boeckh, 
Untersuchungen über das kosmische System des Platon (Berlin, Veit, 
1852), pp. 116-119; T. L. Heath, Aristarchus of Samos (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1913), pp. 231-232. 

11 In justice to Aristotle it should be remarked that he probably did 
not mean this passage to be taken very seriously. At the beginning 
of this discussion, De Caclo, II, 2, 284b, he says: “Since there are 
some who say that there is a right and a left in the heaven, with 
those who are known as Pythagoreans—to whom indeed the view 
really belongs—, we must consider whether, if we are to apply these 
principles to the body of the universe, we should follow their statement 
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The passage reads: ray 96 wóAev.óÓ niv bmép jpàás dawópucvos TÒ 
Káro pépos égriv, 6 0  zjpiv ddydos 76 dvo. Sebidy yàp ékáarov Aéyoper 
GÜcy 4 ápyi ris karà rtórov kwýocws. tot 8 oùpavoð dpynv THs 
aepupopas, lev ai dvarohal Ov dotpwv, Sore soir’ dv dy Ocfióv, ob 
8° ai Séces dpiorepdy. el oðv dpxeral re dard roy Bc&iiv Kal emt và Sebi 
mepipépeTat, áváykg TÒ dvo evar tov ddavn woAov. el yap čoTat 6 
davepos, ér' åpiotepà Eorat 1) Kivnots, Ómep ob ape. ? 

All that we need to know in order to determine the meaning 
of éxi rà Se&idé in this passage, is the direction in which the stars 
move around the earth if the south pole is regarded as the top 
of the world. The diagrams illustrate this direction. In 
Diagram One we see the terrestrial globe, as we are accustomed 
to seeing it represented, with the north pole uppermost. The 
arrows indicate the direction of the movement of the stars in 
their apparent daily course around the earth from east to west. 
Diagram Two represents the arctic region of the earth, as it 
would appear to an aviator looking down upon the north pole. 
The arrow shows in which direction the stars move around the 
earth when the north pole is regarded as the top. This direction 
is clockwise. In Diagram Three, the arrow indicates in which 
' direction the stars move around the earth when the south pole is 
regarded as the top. This direction is counterclockwise. “Evi 
7a Se&id in the passage from the De Caelo means, accordingly, 
* counterclockwise.” 13 


of the matter or find a better way." (This is the translation of J. L. 
Stocks, in The Works of Aristotle, translated into English under the. 
editorship of W. D. Ross [Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1922]. The italics 
are mine.) 

In De Caelo, IV, 1, 308a and Phys., IV, 4, 219a Aristotle says that 
the centre of the universe is down. 

12 The passage following the citation here given is also of interest. 
For its nature cf. note 24. , 

Analagous to the passage quoted from De Caelo is the citation from 
“Hermes Trismegistos” in Stobaeus, Physica, I, chap. 41, s. 45 
(Meineke p. 302), in which the earth is said to have its head to the 
south, its right shoulder to the east, its feet to the north. (A different 
conception is attributed to “the Egyptians" by Plutarch, De Iside, 32.) 

18 Problemata XXVI, 31, p. 943 b, should be interpreted in the light 
of the De Coelo passage. The author is speaking of the west wind and 
says: Ta wvedpara Tepio arat Ñ els révarrla 5j éxi [a variant reading is 
els] rà Sefid. Merà oU» roy Bopéap mvéwy (émi Setta yap ð rómos) eùvðokıpet 

arep rapa xaAemó» mpaos. 
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This interpretation is borne out by Simplicius, 175 a-b (pp. 
891-392, Heiberg.), ad loc. The essential part of his explanation 
is that movement érè Seéid is that kind of movement which begins 
at an individual’s right hand and continues in front of him. 
Clearly this is counterclockwise movement.** 





1. Tus EARTH 


~ North Terrestrial __.1 South Terrestrial, 
Pole Pole 
2. TEHE Arcric REGION OF THE 3. THE ANTARCTIC REGION OF THE 
EARTH EARTH 


The arrows indicate the direction of the apparent movement of the 
stars around the earth. 


As in Aristotle’s De Caelo, so in Plato's Timaeus, 36 C, the 
outer circle of heaven moves éwi Seid. The sun, moon, and 
planets, in addition to this movement, imparted by the outer 
circle which carries the inner circles along with it, have also 
their movements én’ àpigrepá.)? The passage reads, in the trans- 


The winds are thought of as forming a circle around the earth, facing 
inward, and as sometimes succeeding one another in counterclockwise 
order. 

18 Tfeath's discussion of the De Caelo passage, op. cit., p. 232, would 
be more perspicuous if he had used this term, “ counterclockwise.” 

+6 This is the passage which describes the creation of the world soul. 


a 
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lation of R. G. Bury:3* * Next, He split all this that He had 
put together into two parts lengthwise; and then He laid the 
twain one against the other, the middle of one to the middle of 
the other, like a great cross; and bent either of them into a 
circle, and joined them, each to itself and also to the other, at a 
point opposite to where they had first been laid together. And 
He compassed them about with the motion that revolves in the 
same spot continually, and He made the one circle outer and the 
other inner. And the outer motion He ordained to be the 
Motion of the Same, and the inner motion the Motion of the 
Other. And He made the Motion of the Same to be toward the 
right [èri Sea] along the side, and the Motion of the Other t 
be toward the left [èr åpiorepá] along the diagonal; and He gave 
the sovranty to the Revolution of the Same and of the Uniform. 
For this alone He suffered to remain uncloven, . . .” 

Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum Commentaria, III, 220 Ej" 
remarks on this passage: 


^ e * 3 * 5 , - a * $ s ^ 3 ^ - 0 Li 
AjAov Ore pn Tabrov sry eimeiy eis rò Se€ov 1) apiorepoy KuwetaÜat 

EB NA ` \ 23 9 / = x * ` - é z 
TL KAL ri Se€ia Kat èr aped. TAUTG, £y yap Kat TOIS KÜKÀ« KivoUpEevots 


^& 


drodidorat hona TÒ piy éd? & rò Setov kwei, TOŬT evar TÒ ext Seba 


Eneotas. TÒ 06 è$’ à rò aiai Tour’ elvai TÒ ér' ápwgTepá . . . TÒ 


Led 


06 eis rò Oe&v kweioÜa,. 1) eis TO piu repóy tov én’ eùbelas ori ` 


Kiyovpéyov, wépata Óyra, Toy Kunjoeoy Toy karà mAÀáros. 


The gist of the comment is that éri 8e&á&, when used to charac- 
terize circular movement, designates that type of movement to 
which the right hand impels (rò 8e&óv xwe). Scholars have 


had difficulty in understanding this.** Proclus meaning, how- 


The astronomical implications are made more clear in 39 A. Of. Heath, 
op. cit., p. 160, n. 1; R. D. Archer-Hind, edition of the Timaeus (London, 
Macmillan, 1888), p. 126, line 4. 

1 Plato, Vol. VII (Loeb Classical Library, 1929). 

i? Ed, E. Diehl, Vol. II (Teubner, 1904), pp. 260-261. 

48 Boeckh, Martin, and Heath are troubled by this passage. Boeckh 
remarks, op. cit., p. 31: “Die Behauptung des Proklos ist . . . dureh- 
aus unwahr, und seine Erklürung überhaupt nicht in allen Theilen 
verständlich.” Of. T. H, Martin, Etudes sur le Timée de Platon (Paris, 
Ladrange, 1841), Vol. II, pp. 48-44; Heath, op. cit., p. 162, with n. 1. 
On the other hand, Stock's translation of De Caelo, p. 285b, 28 n., says 
that “perhaps there is something after all to be said" for Proclus? 
explanation. 
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ever, becomes clear, if his comment is studied in the light of 
Republic X, 617 C and of his remark on that passage. 

In the Republic, loc. cit., Plato imaginatively represents the 
outer and the inner revolutions of heaven by means of the figure 
of a spindle—the spindle of Ananke— whose whorls rotate in 
opposite directions. He says: 


* * ww - & , ^ 
kat tyv pey KAe8o rh egg yepi épamronévgv avveriorpé$ev To) 
3 ? * Li f / / * MEE ~ 
&rpákrov Thv €Óc mepipopdy, Suarciroveay xpóvov, Tiv Sé "Arpomov TH 
> = v 2 ` 7 & Pi ` ` ; 3 £ g # 
GpigTepü tas €vrOs a) waatrws. trav O6 Adyeow ey péper ékarépas 
# ~ 
éxarépa Tij xXetpi. ebdmwreobat. 


Proclus *° comments on the passage: 


ón e t / f ~ * * Ü > / 
jAov os ý Aáxeous mpeopvrárg maoGy éoTw kai oUros éxarépa 
Kivel Taly xetpoty, as Kal THv emt Seba kal Tiv én’ àpiorepà kwoUca TOU 
&rpdkTov mepipopar. 


From this explanation it appears that if a spinner twirled 
her spindle with her right hand she rotated it rè deéid, but that 
if she twirled it with her left she moved it èr’ dpwrepa. Accord- 
ingly, when Proclus says, in his comment on the Timaeus 
passage, that movement ézi defid is movement to which the right 
hand impels, he means that the phrase designates the direction 
in which a spindle rotates when it is twirled by the right hand. 
Rotatory movement, with which the Timaeus passage deals, 
was in Plato’s time and in that of Proclus most frequently 
observed in spindles. 

Since in the De Caelo èri và Se&iad means “ counterclockwise,” 
it is reasonable to infer that in its similar application in the 
Timaeus the phrase èm Se&ia has the same meaning, and that 
in the Republic Plato thought of the right-handed spinner as 
rotating her spindle counterclockwise. 

One might expect that a study of the technique of spinning 
would yield confirmatory evidence. It has turned out, on the 
contrary, that the slight results which such study has yielded 
tend to weaken, rather than strengthen, my conclusions, So far 
as I can find, no indication of the direction in which ancient 
Greek spinners twirled their spindles is afforded either by vase 
paintings or by literature. Books on travel and travelers whom 


19 In Platonis Rem Publicam Commentarii, ed. W. Kroll, Vol. II 
(Teubner, 1901), pp. 244-245. 
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I questioned have shed no light on the practise of hand spinners 
in contemporary Greece. Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman,” who 
has spun by hand with a suspended spindle ** and has observed 
hand-spinning (though not in Greece), has very graciously 
written to me as follows: 


* As I remember the spinning I did in Italy, the spindle spun 
clockwise.... I have seen spinning with the distaff and spindle 
many. times but was not thinking about the way the spindle 
revolved. . To the best of my memory, the right hand spun the 
“spindle, making it revolve clockwise.” 


It still seems probable to me, however, in view of the passages 
which I have cited from Aristotle, Plato, and Proclus, that in 
ancient Athens a right-handed spinner twirled her spindle 
counterclockwise. 

The Timaeus, then, as it seems to me, is in agreement with 
the Republic, and the De Caelo in agreement with both of these 
works. ? The same movement is represented, in the Republic 
as proceeding from a right hand, and in the Timaeus and the 
De.Gaelo as being directed éwi Se&ia. or émi và Sefid; and the 
reverse movement is represented in the first work as proceeding 
from a left hand,” and in the other works as being directed 


7 Co-author of M. S. Woolman and E. B. McGowan, Teatiles (New 
York, Macmillan, 1917). 

It was this type of spinning—with suspended spindle—which was 
practiced in ancient Greece.: Cf. H. Bliimner, Technologie und Termino- 
logie der Gewerbe und Künste bei Griechen und Römern, Vol. I,’ ed. 
2 (Teubner, 1912), p. 126. , 

*? Boeckh seems to me to be mistaken when T says, op. . cit, p. 30: 
"Aber seine (Aristoteles) Vorstellung leidet keine Anwendung auf den 
Timüos." See also Archer-Hind on Timaeus 36 C. There are, to-be sure, 
differences in the points of view from which the movements are considered. 
In the De Caelo the standpoint is that of the. heaven itself (which is 
regarded as a living being who has a right and a left). In the Timaeus 
the point of view is that of the Maik d in the Republic that of 
Ananke and the Fates. 

ix Probably the choice of the name “The Circle of the Other ” (ris 
Garépov) in the Timaeus was determined in part by the association of 
érepos with the left hand. (Cf. the new edition of Liddell and Scott, 
revised by Jones and McKenzie, s. v. érepos, IV. 1 a; and for the German 
use of andre hant in the sense of linke Hand, Jacob Grimm, Geschichte 
der deutschen Sprache., Vol. II, ed. 4 [Leipzig, Hirzel, 1880], p. 690). 
Since words meaning “left” connote inferiority, it is significant also 
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èr’ àpiorepá.?^ The former movement is counterclockwise; the 
latter clockwise. 

: While Plato was aware of the relativity of directions ?* and 
so would not regard ézi 8e£i& as an absolute direction of move- 
ment, yet Heath, it seems to me, is mistaken when he says ?? of 
the Timaeus passage: “ Plato ... properly ignored all question 
... Of the position of a person setting the sphere in motion, and 
confined himself to distinguishing by different names the two 
possible directions of motion in order to make it clear that the 
circle of the Same and the Other moved in opposite directions." 
It seems to me that Plato, in the Timaeus and elsewhere, means 
by movement ézi 8e&ií that type of movement which is today 
designated as “ counterclockwise,” *' and that in the Timaeus 
the point of view is that of the Demiurge. | 


that érepos is sometimes used in the sense of xaxós. (Of. Liddell and 
Scott, s. v. érepos, III, 2.) 

?! That part of the De Caelo in which the inner revolutions are dis- 
eussed has not been cited in this paper. It follows almost iminediately 
after the quotation given on p. 248. The essence of it, for our present 
purpose, is that from the point of view from which the fixed stars move 
émi Sefta, the inner revolutions are ém' dpicrepa. 

*5 Cf. Martin, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 45; P. Shorey, “The Timaeus of 
Plato” II, A.J. P., X (1889), p. 955; and What Plato Said (University 
of Chieago Press, 1933), p. 614, on Timacus 36 6; Heath, op. eit., p. 162. 

26 Op. cit., p. 162. 

47 On the other hand, Martin, op. cit., Vol. IT, pp. 43-44, thinks that 
in the Timaeus rl 9e£iá refers to the daily movement of the heavenly 
bodies—as seen by an observer in the northern hemisphere who faces 
south—from the east to the south and then to the west. He cites in 
support of his view “Alcinous " chap. 14, meaning the Aóvyos AdackaAus 
TO».llAáTwros Aoyudrwy which is now attributed to Albinus, a Platonist 
who lived in Smyrna about 150 A. D. (Cf. T. Sinko, De Apuleii et Albini 
doctrinae Platonicae adumbratione [Diss. philol. class. acad. litt. Cracov., 
41, 1905], esp. pp. 1 and 42; Freudenthal, Hellenistische Studien, Vol. ITI, 
Der Platoniker Albinos und, der falsche Alkinoos [Berlin, Calvary, 1879], 
cited by Sinko, p. 1, n. 1l.) The passage reads, in C. F. Hermann, ed. 
Plato, Vol. VI (Teubner, 1864), p. 170: $épera: dé 4j pèr ékrós éwl rà 0e£ià dcr 
ávaToNügs émi Svow rivovpéyg, dj 0  évrós dyámaNw éri rà dpiorepd, dd Sicews 
èr dvarodny bmavriá(ovca Ta Kécpw. 

In agreement with Albinus is the slightly earlier and quite unimpor- 
tant Hep Luyas Kócgw kal Pócs, 96 D, in Hermann, ed. Plato, Vol. IV 
(Teubner, 1873), p. 411. (For the date and character of this work cf. 
Christ-Sehmidt, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, ed. 6 [Munich, 
Beck, 1912], p. 701, with note 3). Also in agreement is the Commentary 
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On the other hand, Heath is certainly right in thinking that 
in his ascription of movement èri 8e& to the outer circle and of 
movement én’ dpiorepd to the inner circle Plato was influenced 
by considerations of value.*® Like the rest of mankind, the 
Greeks associated the ideas of “right” and “ good,” on the one 
hand, and of “left” and “bad” on the other.2? The Pytha- 
goreans, as Aristotle informs us,*° included 76 defdy among the 
superior and rò ápwrepóv among the inferior concepts in their 
table of opposites. 

In contrast with the Timaeus and the De Caelo, the Epinomis 
987 B applies the term ézi defid not to the revolution of the fixed 
. stars but to the annual movement of the sun in the opposite 
direction. The point of view has shifted to that of an observer 
in the northern hemisphere. “Emi 8e&á, however, stil means 
“ counterclockwise.” | 

In Plato, Laws. VI, 760 C-D the standpoint is the same as in 
the Epinomis. The passage reads: 


uU s * ` ~ EA ` " A ~ 4 f 
mws Ô” ay TO mwparoy Aáxoct Ta PHÉP, TOUS THS XÓpas TÓTOUS 


of Chaleidius on Plato's Timaeus, which belongs to the fourth century 
A. D. (cf. Christ-Schmidt, p. 716), chap. 69, ed. J. Wrobel (Teubner, 
1876), p. 136. 

Martin explains, op. cit., IL, p. 45, that in calling the west the right 
side of the world, Plato in the Timaeus “a suivi les Pythagoriciens, aux- 
quels Aristote (De Caelo II, 2, p. 285) attribue expressément cette 
manière de voir." The De Caelo passage reads: éxeivo: yap huas dyw re 
wotover kal ép 7@ Octun pépet, robs 5 éket xdrw kal ép 7G dpiorepo. Martin's 
interpretation of this passage is questioned by Boeckh, op. cit., p. 30, 
but is apparently accepted by Taylor, op. cit., p. 150. Taylor likewise, 
l. c., interprets the Timaeus passage as Martin does. 

35 Op. cit., p. 163. 

?? See the literature referred to by O. Weinreich, Review of S. Hitrem, 
“QOpferritus und Voropfer der Griechen und Römer,” Goettingische 
gelehrte Anzeigen, 183 (1921), p. 133, n. 1 and p. 134, n. 1; also in his 
article there cited, Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbetten, 
VIII, I, pp. 42 ff. 

*9 Metaphysica I, 986224 (referred to by Taylor, op. cit., p. .150, 
n. 3.). That Aristotle himself was influenced by considerations of value 
in ascribing movement ért ded to the outer circle of heaven is a fair 
inference from De Caelo II, 5, 288 a, despite an uncertainty in the reading 
of the passage. In his comment on De Caelo II, 2, 285 b 8, Simplicius, 
175 b initium (p. 391, lines 31-32, Heiberg.) remarks of movement which 
begins at the right and proceeds émi Ocfií: rotiro yap kpeirroy ToU ér 
dptorepa, 
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peradAdrrovras det rov éfis témov ékáarov pwyós TyycioÜat rovs 
p ? ` ` ef 
dpovpdpxous émi Seba KÜkAe. rò 8 émi Sebia yryvécOw rò mpós éw. 


It should be noted that no real inconsistency is involved. 
In the Laws and Hpinomis, as in the Timaeus, movement éwi 
Sef is that type of movement which is today called “ counter- 
clockwise.” ?! The point of view is different; but if one is 
conscious of the relativity of directions, one may change one's 
standpoint and yet not be inconsistent. It is inaccurate to say, 
as Heath does, op. cit., p. 161, that Timaeus 36 C is “in con- 
tradiction to the observation in the Laws that motion to the 
right is motion towards the east.” ?? 

The last sentence of the quotation from the Laws indicates— 
if such indication is needed **—that Plato is aware of the rela- 
tivity of movement èri 8e&. It indicates further, as it seems 
to me, that Plato wishes to make it clear that he is speaking 
from the standpoint of a man in the northern hemisphere,** or, 
as Boeckh and Heath express it, that he is using “ popular 
language." 95 

"Exi céd, as used by Plato and Aristotle of the movements of 
heavenly bodies, means, then, “counterclockwise.” Does the 
expression have the same meaning when it is used in Attic 


31 The comment of E. B. England (ed. Laws, Manchester, University 
Press, 1921) on the passage is erroneous: “’Eqi begå, i. e., following the 
sun, or, as we should say, the hands of the clock, . . ." There is a better 
comment in Martin, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 44. 

z2 Taylor, op. cit., p. 151, speaks similarly of a contradiction. Already 
Proclus observed a contradiction between the Timaeus and the Epinomis 
and concluded that the Epinomis was spurious. What he noted, however, 
was not any inconsistency in the use of éwi 6c£«& but an inconsistency in 
astronomical theory. The observation of Proclus is cited in the 
IIpoAevyóneva ras llAáTwvos Sidocodlas, ch. 25 (C. F. Hermann, ed. Plato, 
Vol. VI, p. 218). 

33 See note 25. 

84 One would not be justified in inferring from the use of yryrvdoOw that 
éri óc£iá, when applied to circular movement, was an ambiguous term in 
the Attic Greek of Plato's day (as “to the right” is in English; ef. 
notes 7 and 8), and that Plato wrote rpòs ëw to make it clear that he 
meant “ counterclockwise.” I find no evidence of such ambiguity before 
the time of the Hep? Yvxás Kóouw kai bios (cf. n. 27). The fact that 
movement èr? defied was considered by the Athenians to be the superior 
type of movement and was used at their social gatherings would tend 
to keep the meaning of éri õeğıd in Attic Greek definite and unchanged. 

?*5 Cf, Boeckh, op. cit., p. 32; Heath, op. cit., p. 163. 
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Greek to designate the direction of a movement along a social 
circle, as in Plato’s Symposium, 177 D, where it is proposed that 
the banqueters make speeches following the order ézi Sefid, or 
in Symposium, 228 C, where Agathon, Aristophanes, and Soc- 
rates are drinking êm Oe£id ? 3° 

Though I can find no example in which the context makes it 
clear that movement él àe& along a social circle is counter- 
clockwise movement, yet it seems to me practically certain that 
this is always the case. My reason is as follows. Along a social 
circle movement “to the right” naturally means movement 
from one man to his right hand neighbor. Such movement is 
counterclockwise. With regard to movements across the sky, 
whether they be movements of heavenly bodies or of birds of 
augury, the situation is different." Movement “to the right,” 
of objects in the sky, would naturally mean clockwise movement. 
For example, the daily movement of the sun, as observed in the 
northern hemisphere, is toward the right of the observer, and 
clockwise. One might then expect érè Seid to refer to clockwise 
movement when applied to objects in the sky and to counter-. 
clockwise movement when applied to objects passing along a 
social circle.*® But we have found, on the contrary, that in the 
De Caelo èr rà Seéd is used to designate counterclockwise revolu- 
tion of heavenly bodies. How did this come about? The most 
reasonable answer, it seems to me, is that émi Se&id or ézi rà Oe£id, 
which means “to the right," acquired the meaning “ counter- 
clockwise " in social situations (in which for example, the wine, 
circulating from a man to his right-hand neighbor, goes counter- 
clockwise) and that this meaning was: generalized so that the 
phrase came to designate counterclockwise movement even in 
the heavens. It would be strange indeed if éxi Sefid when applied 
to movement across the sky should mean “ counterclockwise "— 
as the De Caelo passage proves that it does—and when applied 
to movement along a social circle should mean “ clockwise”; 
for in both cases the movement would be to the left hand.*® 


?9 Similar examples occur in Plato, Symp., 214 B and Rep. IV, 420 E; 
Critias (quoted by Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae, X, 432 E and XIII, 
600 E); Anaxandrides (ibid., XI, 464 A). 

87 Leaf, on Iliad, XII, 239 (ed. 2) comments on this difference. 

33 Indeed it is in this twofold way that Darbishire! op. cit., esp. pp. 77, 
78, and 87, interprets ézi defid. 

2° Counterclockwise movement across the sky is movement to the left 
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In Aristophanes, Aves, 1567-8, éwi Se&d is to be interpreted in 
the light of the preceding discussion.*® The passage reads: 


S f ~ . 3 3 3 fia F 3 z š 
ovtos, Tl Spas; êr àpioTép' otras aprrexet ; 
- 7 f . 
ov uerafjaAet Üoludrioy wd’ eri Seéid ; 9. 


Poseidon is addressing the barbarian god, who is draping the 
himation about himself in an uncouth manner. The proper 
way of putting on the himation is described by Amelung as 
follows: #? * Deshalb liess man nun [i.e. from the early fifth 
century on] über die linke Schulter nach vorne nur ein kurzes 
Ende herabhingen, führte die gróssere Masse des Mantels um 
den Rücken, dann unter der rechten Achsel nach vorne und hier 
wieder aufwürts zur linken Schulter, über die man den letzten 
Zipfel herüberlegte, sodasz er im Rücken niederhing.” The 
barbarian god is ludierously throwing the garment about him 
with a clockwise movement, when the proper method is to drape 
it with a counterclockwise movement in the manner described 
by Amelung. - | 


Have the conclusions reached for Attic Greek anyebearing on 
Homer? In view of the relations that existed between Athens 
and lonia, it seems to me that they have. Although neither in 
Homer nor in Attic Greek is there clear evidence of the meaning 
of éwt eged (or an equivalent expression) when applied to move- 
ment along a social circle, yet in the light of the discussion on 
p. 256, it is very probable that both in Homer 5? and in Attic 
Greek the phrase when so applied means “ counterclockwise.” 

Had the extension of the use of éxi 3e&é in the meaning 
“ counterclockwise ” to movements across the sky already occurred 
when the Iliad and the Odyssey were being composed? Some 


hand of an observer who faces the moving object. Clockwise movement 
along a social circle is movement from a man to his left hand neighbor. 

*? Darbishire, op. cit., p. 82, misinterprets, as it seems to me. 

"dri ócfiáv RV V?, Other MSS. read émridd&ia (between which and ézi 
defcdé there seems to be little, if any, difference in use (cf. n. 2, supra). 

‘8 Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, RE., Vol. VIII (Stuttgart, Metzler, 1913), 
p. 1610, s. v. himation. 

+ The Homeric instances, cited by Darbishire, op. cit., p. 78, are Jl. I, 
597 and VII, 184, Od., XVII, 365 and XXI, 141. For the forms used, 
ér0é&ia, and, in Od., XXI, 141, ézié£ta or éri 9e£iá (the MSS. vary), ef. 
n. 2, supra. 
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scholars hold that when applied in Homer to movements across 
the sky èr’ àpwrepá refers to counterclockwise and èri 8e& to 
clockwise movement. Thus on IL, XII, 201 (==219) alerós 
invurérys èr åpiorepà Aaòy éépywv, Jevons remarks, op. cit., p. 28: 
“A bird of ill-luck is déscribed as keeping those to whom it boded 
ill on its left,” that is, as flying in a counterclockwise direction. 
Leaf (edd. 1** and 2) comments ad. loc.: “ eépywv, skirting the 
host on his left, i.e. flying along the line in front from right 
to left. For this sense of épyew cf. Herod., VII 43: éropedero 
evOevrey èv àpwrrepi) pey awépywv "Poírewy nóv, and so VII 109 
eic. .. ." i 

It should be noted, however, that in none of the relevant 
passages in Herodotus is èr’ åpiorepá or èrl Seéia used. In VIII, 
35 the reading is éy de&q; in VII, 109 èé ebevópov; in VIL, 112 
ék Seéizs xeaæpós. 
_ A different interpretation of the line from Homer is given by 
Patroni, who holds that the bird appeared at some point to the 
left and flew in front of and toward the right of the army. In 
part I concur, though I do not agree with Patroni in all of his 
argument.f5 | | 

Iliad, XII, 237-240 affords a clue to Homer’s understanding 
of éxi Sefid and èr’ dptorepd, when applied to movements across 
the sky. These lines are in the famous passage in which Hector 
expresses his scorn of omens as compared with nobler intimations 
of divine will. They read: 


rúv) & oiwvotot ravurreptyeoot KeAevers 
meiOecOat, ray oU rt perarpérop 00d dreyilo, 
el r emt SeéC twat mpós JO T HéALOV Te, 

el T’ én’ ápurrepà, rol ye mori Edhov Tjepóevra. 


Contradictory inferences have been drawn from this passage. 


4t (1886). Many editors of the Iliad give this interpretation, which, 
as is pointed out by Ameis-Hentze, Anhang zu Homers Ilias, ed. 2, Vol. 
IV (Teubner, 1888), ad locum, is to be traced to the scholion: “ dr: 
ddopltwy Ew, rml rà éavroU ápiwrepà à derós" (cited by W. Dindorf, 
Scholia, Graeca, in Homeri Iliadem, Vol. I [Oxford, 1875], p. 424). 

15 G. Patroni, “Il Fronte dell’Esercito Troiano nella Teichomachid 
Omerica" (Estratto dai Rendiconti della Classe di Scienze morali, 
storiche e filologiche, Ser. VI, Vol. VIII, fase. 7-12, Reale Accademia 
Nazionale dei Lincei [Rome, Bardi, 1932]), pp. 7-8. Professor David M. 
Robinson kindly called my attention to this study. See n. 48, infra. 
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The theory that Greek augurs faced north *? was based upon it, 
and recently there has been derived from it the inference that 
in the recyouayia the Trojan line faced south.*? 

In the light of the preceding discussion, it seems to me that 
éxt Se&ia is best interpreted in this passage as a designation of 
counterclockwise movement, and ér"dpiorepd as a designation of 
clockwise movement.*® Literally translated, the last two lines 
read: “ Whether they go counterclockwise toward the dawn and 


te The earliest statement of this theory which I have encountered is 
in the Clark-Ernesti edition of Homer, Vol. I (Glasgow, Duncan; London, 
Priestly; 1814), in the note on Fiad, XIL, 239. Leaf, ed. 1 of the Iliad, 
ad loc., called into question this theory, which, he states in ed. 2, ad loc., 
is “based solely, it would seem, on this passage.” Yet, though the 
evidence supporting it is slight, the theory has been widely accepted. 

Among those opposed to the theory that Greek augurs habitually faced 
north are Patroni, op. cit., p. 2, and C. Vellay, Les nouveauae aspects de 
la question de Troie (Paris, 1930), p. 33 (cited by Patroni, l.¢c.). The 
new edition of the Liddell and Scott Lexicon represents an advance over 
earlier editions in that s.v. defd6s it omits the statement that Greek 
&ugurs faced north. 

‘7 By Patroni, op. cit., pp. 2-10. See n. 48, infra. 

4 I find myself, to a considerable extent, in agreement with Patroni, 
op. cit., pp. 2-10, who maintains that a bird of good omen appears at the 
right and flies to the left in front of the observer. He shows the con- 
nection between the fact that an omen appearing at the right was 
considered favorable by the Greeks and that movement ém? óe£iá—— though 
Patroni would not use the phrase in this way—was similarly considered 
favorable: a bird of good omen appears at the right of the observer and 
moves counterelockwise—Patroni would say “to the left "—in front of 
the observer. : 

On the other hand, Patroni seems to be wrong in considering the 
primary meaning of éri defia to be “at the right." He bases this point, 
p. 4, on the Mueller translation (1880) of Curtius-Gerth, 8 463 C. While 
the Mueller translation is not available, Curtius and Gerth, Griechische 
Schulgrammatik (ed. 14 of Curtius, Prag, Tempsky, 1880), $ 463 C, ex- 
presses no such idea, but on the contrary states: ''[ézi] mit dem 
Accusativ, auf etwas hin, zu... émi óe&iá zur rechten (nach der rechten 
hin)." This statement accords with that in Hirt, Handbuch der grie- 
chischen Laut- und Formenlehre (ed. 2, Heidelberg, Winter, 1912), 
p. 314: “Der Akkusativ bei Pripositionen ist im allgemeinen der 
Riehtungsakkusativ. Er steht bei... ré, ‘auf etwas hin’.” 

Patroni seems to me to be mistaken also in thinking that wpós 40 rT 
éMóv re refers to the particular position which the Trojans are at the 
time occupying, and in concluding, therefore, that the Trojan line faced 
south. 
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the sun or clockwise toward the gloomy dusk.” 4 The phrase 
pos j& is the equivalent of wpós éo in Plato, Laws VI, 760 C-D 
(Cf. pp. 254-5). Both expressions, as it seems to me, designate 
movement against the daily course of the sun or, in other NOS 
counterclockwise movement. 

The fullness of expression, with the twofold mention of 
counterclockwise movement, seems to me to be appropriate to 
the situation. To make his contemptuous utterance the more 
emphatic, Hector refers to omens in language which gives by 
implication the arguments that might be used to win respect 
for them; language which indicates that the favorable omens 
are connected with the right hand and with the source of light 
and the unfavorable ones with the left hand and the dark. 
Furthermore, this fullness of expression heightens the effect of 
the concisely noble words which Hector speaks after an interval 
of two verses: 


^" 3 ` 3 3.7 A se N ia 
cis olwyds dptoros, dpiveoOat vrépi warpys. 


Anicr F. BRAUNLICH. 
GoucEER COLLEGE, 
BanriwoRE, Mo. UU 


1? While sunwise, i.e., clockwise, movement has been regarded as 
propitious by some peoples—e. g., thé ancient inhabitants of India (cf. 
Simpson, The Buddhist Praying-W heel [London; Macmillan, 1896], pp. 87- 
103) and the Highland Seoteh of today or yesterday (cf. Frazer, 
Golden Bough, ed. 3, Vol. X, p. 151n.)—and while it seems natural that 
it should be so regarded, yet it seems no less natural that movement 
toward the source of light (movement against the sun, or counterclock- 
wise) should be regarded as propitious, and movement toward the dusk 
(sunwise or clockwise movement) should be considered unpropitious. 


x REPRESENTS A SIBILANT IN EARLY ETRUSCAN. 


The Etruscan alphabet, like the Latin, belongs to the so-called 
West Greek group where the velar aspirate is represented by Y 
(Hast Greek psi). The cross +, X (Eastern chi) stands for 
the compound sound ks in the Greek alphabets of this group and 
also in Latin and Faliscan. The Etruscans, however, had no 
uniliteral sign for this value ? but expressed it by Ys, a spelling 
also found in earlier inscriptions of Central Greece.? 

It therefore has been held by all modern scholars that +, x,* 
although listed in the ancient alphabets from Marsiliana, Cer- 
vetri, and Formello (“ Musteralphabete ") 5 as the first of the 
supplementary signs (+ OY ), was not employed in actual epi- 
graphic usage in Etruria any more than f, 8, o and samekh, . 
since there was no need for these letters. Where a cross occurs 
in Etruscan inscriptions it has been considered as a special form 
of t (iau), which character indeed shows this shape, but, as we 
shall see below, in the early period only in the northern region 
of Etruria. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the letter which came to 
be used for zi in Latin is recorded in archaic inscriptions from 
Southern Etruria, the very region and period from which come 
the “ Musteralphabete ” from Cervetri and Formello (750-700 
B.C.). Its exact value cannot be defined, but it clearly repre- 
sented a sibilant, akin to sigma, by which sign it was early re- 
placed (see below). I shall transcribe this value on the follow- 
ing pages by the symbol å in order to distinguish it from $ — 
( M = san) and the so-called Campano-Etruscan $ (DX). 


1 I have held elsewhere that Kirchhoff’s distinction between a western 
and an eastern group, based chiefly on the different use of the “ supple- 
mentary signs," is by no means a fundamental one; see Etruskisch, pp. 
61 f. 

2 Nor for psi; this compound sound hardly occurs; see Fiesel, Namen 
d. griech. Mythos im Etruskischen, pp. 35 and 47. 

? See Hammarstróm, * Die komplementüren Zeichen des griech. Alpha- 
bets? (Studia Orientalia, I), p. 188; Sommer, IF, 42, p. 101; both de- 
rive this spelling from Central Greece. 

* Both forms, the upright and the diagonal, occur in Etruria. 

5 Compare the table, Buonamici, Epigrafia Etrusca, p. 122. 
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The evidence I can give at present is as follows: 


1) An ancient bucchero fragment, now in the University 
Museum in Philadelphia,? with two inscriptions. 


a: mibanakviluXsucisnaia == mi danakvilus sucisnaia, which 
may be translated by "^ ego (sum) Tanaquilis Socisenniae.” 


b: (nearasphinx, perhaps the word for sphinx) a*(u-—a$u.* 


The dots which surround the cross in a probably stand for à 
kind of punctuation ; they also occur in some inscriptions from 
Veli, once with å, once with s (see below). A reading 6anakvilut 
would be meaningless, while éanakvil-u-§ is the correct genitive 
of the female praenomen 6anyvil known from numérous inscrip- 
tions as Ganxvilus (0anyvilus$ in the northern region, where the 
name is rather rare).? Our form with -a- in the middle syllable 
and k instead of x comes closest to Latin Tanaquil, Faliscan 
ianacuil, CIE, 8198, 8223; danacutl, 8168. The last word, su-: 
cisnaia, belonging to the gentile name Etr, suci, Lat. Soc(c)us,!? 
shows the archaic (genitive?) ending -aia.'! The inscription has 
close parallels; compare e. g. m velelias hirminaia, CI E, 4985; 
mi ramubas kansinaia, Studi Etruschi, IX, pp. 225 ff. 


2) An Italo-Corinthian alabastron of the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York, whose inscription I shall publish in Studi Etruschi, 
X2 | 


milicine-imuluhirsunaieXi= mi licinest mulu hirsunaiest, 
* ego datum (or factum) Licinio Hersinaeo.” 


The first $ is written +, the second X ; but the u also has two 
different forms in this inscription, namely Y and V. There is 
no doubt that we have to read s, not t; the dative ending -si (-8¢) 
is found especially in the early period. 


* See Bates, Transactions, Dept. of Archaeology, Univ. of Pa. (1905), 
fig. 10, 11; pl. X, 1, IL 

7 Not atu, as I transcribed the word in Studi Etruschi, IX, p. 80. 
' 3 Compare Vetter, Glotta, XXIV, pp. 114 ff., whose conclusions, how- 
ever, on the basis of the facts observed seem rather far fetched. 

? Fiesel, Das Grammat. Geschlecht im Etr., p. 59. 

19 W, Schulze, ZG.LE, pp. 233 and 426. 

11 Fiesel, Das Grammat. Geschlecht, p. 119. 

13T owe the knowledge of this inscription to Dr. Gisela Richter. 
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3) An ancient group of pottery inscriptions from Veii, pub- 
lished only recently by Giglioli and Nogara in a brilliant study,'? 
furnishes several occurrences of X. All scholars following Nogara 
have taken the sign as t; but ¢ shows the regular form in all 
other inscriptions of this set.4* -}- appears in the following 
documents: ; 


No. 23, fig. 24: mi(ml)aymlaka:« (Nogara: mi mlay mlakat). 
No. 39, fig. 40a: mimlaymlakaxX (Nogara: mi mlay mlakat). 
No. 39, fig. 40b: mini@anirX weturicehvuluveX.... (Nogara: 
mint banirtne turice hvuluvet....). 
No. 2, fig. 3: ... nicevenaliaXlar... (Nogara: ... nice 
| venalia tlap . . .). 


In case we substitute $ for ¢ we get in Nos. 28 and 39a the 
formula mt mlay mlakas. The same formula is found on a vase 
inscription from Cervetri, quoted by Ribezzo** as mi mlay mlacas 
pruxum (pruxum = Greek zpóxovv). Moreover mlacas, mlaxas, 
the genitive of the well known word mlay,!® occurs in other in- 
scriptions: Fabretti, CII, 2614 quater; Studi Etruschi, V, p. 
278 (Cervetri); CIE, 304 (Siena); while a form mlacat is not 
recorded. Accordingly we transcribe No. 39b as mint Panirsive 
turice hvuluves. . . . In 0umir$iie, whose customary spelling is 
Ganursi(e),** the -i- represents a variant, as turice in the same 
inscription for turuce>turce “dedit.” Furthermore we can 
supply Avuluves[nas] (== fuluvesnas),9 a type of gentile name 


13 Not. d. Sc., ser. VI, vol. VI (1930), pp. 302 ff. 

ae T Nos. 6, 15, 18, 24, 40 (fig. 7, 16, 19, 25, 41). The cross shows 
the diagonal form (X). It is surrounded by dots in No. 23. 

16 Riv. Indo-Gr.-It., 1932, p. 81; see also Buffa, Nuova raccolta di 
iscrizioni Etrusche, No. 895. 

18 Translated by some scholars by “placatio,” e.g. by Torp, Etr. 
Beiträge, II, p. 35. Others prefer * donum ?; see Trombetti, La Lingua 
Etrusca, § 170. Both meanings are uncertain; I venture no translation 
at present. 

?* Probably a name; see Danielsson, ad CIE, 4947. 

18 The Archaic Etruscan spelling for f is vh; but ho is found once 
more on a cup from Cervetri, see Danielsson, Glotta, XVI, p. 87. It 
need not be a misspelling, as Nogara assumes, but probably goes back to 
a Greek model. Professor Sturtevant reminds me of the fact that in 
Greek both forms of the compound sign vh and hv are employed for an 
aspirated or surd digamma (Compare Buck, Greek Dialects?, p. 45); 
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familiar in archaie inscriptions. Compare e.g. skanesnas, CIE, 
4970, cf. 5059 (Orvieto); plicasnas, Fabretti, 801 (Chiusi); 
velaveánaé, Buonamici, Epigrafia. Etrusca, 898 (Chiusi).° 
Finally the reading of No. 2 would be venalias lar ..., the first 
word representing a genitive of the proper name (see venala in 
No. 1; hardly vena la, as Nogara divides). lar... can be.supple- ~ 
mented as the genitive of the praenomen /ar6, lar0v, or a gentile 
name derived from it. | 


4) In the famous vase inscription from Narce, CIE, 8412, the 
forty-eighth letter is a cross (X) followed by at (+). Since 
double consonants are not written in Etruscan, Pauli and Herbig, 
considering the cross sign as a tau, assumed that in this special 
case one stroke was accidental (“ zufällig ”) and read i instead, 
thus obtaining a form mta = Aiógs which seems to fit the text; 
but the difficulty disappears if we read -sta-. I do not dare an 
analysis of the whole inscription (which has no punctuation), 
since the divisions attempted hitherto are rather doubtful. 


5) Perhaps the strongest evidence is furnished by one of the 
ancient “ Musteralphabete ? themselves. It is inscribed on a 
bucchero vase from Viterbo, now in the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York, dated by Neppi Modona, who first called attention 
to it, in the later part of the seventh century B. C.2° There the 
. character s.($ ) is written twice, once in its proper place before 
t, the second time in the place of X between u and @. Neppi 
Modona explains this position by assuming a confusion between 
at and the sibilant, at a time and in a region where the exact 
distinction between signs containing a sibilant was no longer 
clearly preserved,” and he reminds us of the transposition of 


hv is even more frequent than vh. The compound sign may have served 
in Etruria and Rome to represent f, for which sound no model existed 
in the Greek alphabet. The fact that hv and vh both occur in archaic 
Etruscan inscriptions seems to favor Pauli’s explanation for the Etruscan 
sign 8 = f, which he derives from Hin the combination FH (HF). 
This assumption seems to me still the most convincing of all that have 
been attempted, although it has been rejected by many modern scholars; 
but see Buonamici, Epigrafia Etrusca, pp. 162 ff. 

7° This type of formation has been explained convineingly by Benveniste, 
Studi Etruschi, VII, p. 253. 

20 Rendiconti d. R. Ac. det Lincet, Cl. d. Sc. mor., stor. e fil., Ser. VI, 
vol. 2 (1926), p. 503. 

71 I, c., p. 507, see also Buonamici, Epigrafia Etrusca, p. 103, note 14. 
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signs in the alphabets from Vaste, Metapontum,?? and Corinth. 
This may come close to the truth in so far as the origin of the 
sign in the specific value s is concerned (see below), but if it 
had this value in the region and at the time to which the vase 
belongs, we need no special explanation for the fact that sigma 
. was written in the place of X.  . 

All the evidence I have hitherto found for +, X = belongs 
to an ancient period and to the southern region, perhaps only 
to its southernmost part; namely, the Faliscan territory, the 
neighboring Veii, Cervetri( ?), and, more northward, Tarquinii, 
and Viterbo. I know of no evidence for $ in Orvieto, a place, 
which according to its geographical position, may in early times 
have been in close contact with the cities of Central Etruria, 
especially with Chiusi. It seems possible, however, that the sign 
once existed in Orvieto too but was dropped still earlier than in 
the south, where it must have been lost after 600 B. C. or at 
least in the course of the sixth century. This may have been’ 
partly due to the gradual transformation of the letter tau (see 
below). In the early period, however, the Southern Etruscans 
employ the Greek form T sometimes tilted and with a slight lower- 
ing of the horizontal stroke (T) as e.g. in Veii. One can easily 
convince oneself of this by going through the older inscriptions 
from Tarquinii and Orvieto. I may furthermore quote the 
archaic vase from Tragliatella, now published by Giglioli in 
Studi Etruschi, IIT, pp. 111 ff.; the bucchero, treated by Ham- 


22 As to the Messapic. signs, compare Whatmough, Classical Quarterly, 
XIX (1925), pp. 69 f. and THE Prae-Italic Dialects of Italy, II, pp. 531 f. 
See below p. 268. 

"Probably we must change the reading also in an archaie bucchero 
from Tarquinii, Fabretti, 2333ter, whose inscription has been read as: 
málarüatartinaia; but I think we must transcribe mi laréa sarsinaia 
or mi larĝas arsinaia (compare Arsina, Arsinius, Schulze, ZG.LE, p. 121). 
I prefer the latter division since I have not found an example with $ in 
initial position (see below), although I cannot cite another instance of 
an old genitive laréas. Furthermore, Fabretti (2184) transcribes the 
inscription on an ancient fibula from Vulei as: mimammerse Xartesi. 
Danielsson corrects to mi mamerce cartest (in Sertum Philologicum 
Johannson oblatum). Since I cannot get hold of his article at present, 
I am not sure whether this reading is based on a reéxamination of the 
document (now in the Museum of the Vatican); but perhaps we must 
read mi mamerces artesi. 
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AO m urn 3 marron ad. loc;, IV, B 261 E, and the „kylix from Tar- 7 

tow ud a quimi, ' discussed, 80 brilliantly by the same author in V, pp. 
Bo AB 7. 368 f: „The only exception to this rule that I have found comes 
r, i: E - 'agáiir from Orvieto, where i in an inscription ‘possibly as early as 
E ' thé,sixth century-B. C., the t in velturus shows the form + (CLE, 
| ' 4970). *But a»single case proves nothing in comparison with 
wt the contrary evidence. Not until the fifth century B. C. are forms 
a of Ë similar to a cross employed, and these become more com- 
rion;after 400, when a uniform alphabet (“ gemeinetruskisches 
Alphabet?) ?* replaces the local varieties. In this later period 
. we find also the form ¥ (e.g. in Magliano, CIE, 5237), known 

from the Umbrian alphabet. 

The situation is different in Central Etruria, where X =f 
occurs rather early. Compare e.g. CIE, 1136, 3235; Fabretti, 
809 and 809bis, all from Chiusi. X and -+ are also written in 
the so-called North Etruscan alphabets, which probably were 
borrowed from Etruria proper.** In Central Etruria apparently 
X, + = s was not used, perhaps in order to avoid a confusion 
with ¢. I cannot decide whether the Central Etruscan shape of 

i was taken over from the alphabetic source or whether it was an 

. innovation." The latter assumption seems to be favored by the | 

| fact that we have also the form T, T in archaic inscriptions of 

' | Gentral Etruria, as e.g., in Chiusi, Fabretti, 806, and on the 

famous stele and cup from Vetulonia, CIE, 5213 and Buonamici, 
Epigrafia Etrusca, 385, tav. XLV. 

At any rate the different meaning of the cross in the ancient 
period provides new evidence for the original difference between 
' 8 southern and a northern type of the Etruscan alphabet, which 

was first indicated by the ingenious researches of Magnus Ham- . 


^ mt 
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** Hammarström, Atti del Primo Convento Internazionale (Comitato 
permanente per PEtruria), pp. 253 f. 

*s Compare Hammarstróm,. Die ENET eR DOR Zeichen d. griech. 
Alphabets, pp. 191 ff. The evidence he gives for the usage of T and X 
fits the facts, but since the southern value of X == $ was unknown when 
he wrote, he does not draw a sharp line peewcen the northern and the 
southern forms. 

“=ru ae 7S9 8ee Sommer, IF, XLII, p. 93. 
. ** Compare. for -the Semitic forms of tau, Ullman, A.J. A; XXXVIII 

(1934), p. 364. Acéording to Sommer, 1. c., p. 91 the Euan form is 
“ eine Rückkehr zur älteren peen Form.” 
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marstrém.”® We may perhaps add another observation that also 
points toward such a distinction. The sounds transcribed by s' _ 
and § (sigma and san) are likely to have had originally a different - 
phonetic value in Etrusezn.? It is well known that, while in - 
the earlier periods only -$ occurs in the northern provinces, the 
Southern Etruscan employ -s in this position. The same holds ` 
for the old dative ending, -$? in Central Etruria and -si in the 
South, which probably is to be analyzed as -$-í(-s-?). (As to the 
sibilant in initial position, a rule cannot be given at present. 
Some words show s- in the South, $- in Central Etruria and vice 
versa.) Now there seems to be a striking parallel between the 
usage of Central Etruscan -$ and Southern -s. Compare above: 
1, 6anakvilu-8 ; 2, licine-si, hirsunaie-si ; 8, mlaka-8, venalia-8 ; fur- ` 
thermore hvuluves[nas] (see plicasnas, velavesnas, cited above). 
As to @anirstie we have the corresponding forms with South 
Etruscan s, CIE, 4947 (Orvieto) and Fabretti, ITI, 391 (Cer- 
vetri), but also in Chiusi this word shows -s- (Fabretti, 803bis). 
This seems, however, no objection to the general rule, since the 
combination rs is probably subject to special phonetic condi- 
tions.” We therefore may conclude from the material, as far as 
it is available at present, that in the southernmost region $ ex- 
pressed the value which was represented by $ in Central Etruria. 
In the course of time the distinction was dropped in favor of 
sigma, Which spread in the South just as ¢ in the same region 
replaced & and g, and thereby the differentiation of the three 
guttural signs was lost. It may be added that in the earliest 
Southern inscriptions we have only rare occurrences of $, although 
it is found, e. g. in Fabretti, 2404. 

It must be mentioned here, at least in passing, that the 
existence of an Etruscan X =— $ touches also, to some extent, 
the origin of the Latin alphabet. Many modern scholars believe 
that this was borrowed from the Etruscans, as no doubt were the 
Umbrian and the Oscan alphabets. Does it, however, seem prob- 
able that the Romans not only reintroduced f, 8, and o, but also 


?? Most recently, Studi Eiruschi, V, p. 373. 

?? Hammarstróm, “ Zum lemnisch-phrygischen Alphabet" (Commenta- 
tiones in honorem I. A. Heikel), pp. 92 f. 

?? Hammarström, Zum lemnisch-phrygischen Alphabet, pp. 91 f. 

‘i This inscription has only $; compare Fiesel, Studi Etruschi, IX, 
p. 249. 
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reéstablished for * the same value that it had in the West 
Greek alphabets, although this sign was actually employed for a 
sibilant in Etruria? 

We have still to examine the origin of the sign X = s. The 
cross (+, X) exists also in the Messapic alphabet, where it has 
been considered as a sibilamt by Pauli and recently by What- 
mough (see note 22). According to Hammarström *? this sign, 
if Pauli was right, was derived from samekh, perhaps from its 
special form in the “ Musteralphabete” (Hi). This suggests 
the same possibility for the Etruscan ~+- =$. But Hammar- 
ström perhaps would have come to a different result, if he had 
known the pottery inscriptions from Veii and Viterbo, which had 
not been published when he wrote. Whatever the actual history 
of the sign may be, however, it is certain that the Etruscans 
themselves identified it in sibilant value with the *'supple- 
mentary ” character X; otherwise we cannot explain the occur- 
rence of sigma in the position of X in the Viterbo alphabet. I 
therefore believe that our examination has to proceed from this 
identity. - 

As to the question when and where the sign first came to be 
employed for a sibilant, we are completely in the dark. In case 
the usage originated in Etruria we might think of a sound sub- 
stitution. The compound sound ks (ys) does not occur in 
Etruscan in initial position, and in the older inscriptions is 
rare in the final one.** If we take into consideration that the 
name Going is written as $uinis (CIE, 5251, Vulci),* we may 
assume that by transcribing foreign names which contained 
X == & the Etruscans employed this character for the sibilant 
they actually pronounced instead of ks. Again there may have 
been an early phonetic change, to which the spelling X = $ is 


82 Beiträge z. Geschichte d. etr., lat. u., griech. Alphabete, p. 54. What- 
mough (Prae-Italic Dialects, II, pp. 5311.) derives the form + from 
samekh, but thinks that X may have developed from X. This certainly 
does not hold for the Etruscan sign. It is possible to take [x] as a trans- 
formation of X (The Pamphylian S< [at], according to Keil and Ham- 
marstróm, goes back to West, Greek X). But the Campano-Etrusean p4 
evidently is a transformation of M (san), as Hammarstróm has shown 
(Beiträge, p. 4). Compare the form pq, CIE, 2520 and pł in the place 
of san in the Nola alphabet, Fabretti, 2766. 

53 It occurs e.g. CIE, 5213 and Fabretti, 2609. 

84 Fiesel, Namen des griech. Mythos, pp. 46 f. 
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due. We know from our historic material that Etruscan tends 
to drop s before gutturals and dentals; compare e.g. the forms 
of the proper names acsi, axst > ahsi > as; Lat. Bucurws. Etr. 
pusnei,> púsla, Etr. mastr, Lat. Mastrius belong together with 
the appellatives macstrna (CIE, 5267), macstrey (Fabretti, 
2100), recorded earlier than the proper names. We have 
furthermore elsntre besides the customary el(a)ysntre = 'AXé£av- 
Spos.67 A prehistoric law changing ks, xs to (s)s might have 
caused the sibilantic usage of a sign which originally expressed 
the compound sound £s. 

Finally we have to face the possibility that the representation 
of a sibilant by X is not an Etruscan innovation but goes back 
to an older source. In case the Etruscans received the alphabet 
already in a pre-Italie domicile (an opinion held by a number 
of scholars), they, or a part of them,?? might have made use of 
a character X = $ which existed in some alphabet there. If we 
consider this possibility, new light may perhaps be thrown on 
the sign + of the Lycian alphabet which by most scholars has 
been regarded as an h.3? The chief reason for assuming that 
value is seen in the transcription of Greek proper names such as 
"Eufponuos = Lyc. +épruma, +mprima; ’Apopyns = -]-umryxà ; 
'Opas = -++ura. Furthermore there seems to occur an inter-: 
change of + and v, which latter character probably expressed 
a velar spirant. (Kalinka's transcription k is confusing). But 
in case -++ stands for h we have the strange fact that the sign is 
missing precisely with names that show the spiritus asper in 
Greek; é.g. arppayus = "Apmzayos; . ekatamla — 'Ekaróuvas 
(--ericle = ‘HpaxAjs is quite uncertain). Therefore a suggestion 
made by Thurneysen *' (although it has been rejected by various 


$$ Schulze, ZGLE, 214. “Das x ist noch erhalten in Buxurius .. 
und Baxius ... schon im Etruskischen zerstört. . . ." 

8° ZG.LE, 85 1.; Danielsson ad CIE, 5267; Herbig, IF, 37, p. 185, note 2 
(from Latin magister?). 

87 Fiesel, Namen des griech. Mythos, p. 44. As to the dentals, com- 
pare uhiave, utavi = Octav (4) us, ZGLE, 201; ataiun = ’Axralwy, Fiesel, 
l. c., p. 37. 

3? Hammarström explains the difference between the Etruscan alpha- 
bets of Southern and Central Etruria by assuming several eurrents of 
immigration. 

3? See the table, Kalinka, TAM, I, 6, 7. 

*? See Deeters, Pauly-Wissowa, RE, XIII, 2287. 

4 K. Z., XXXV, pp. 224 f. 
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scholars),5? seems to explain the facts much better than the 
definition + == h. He holds that + stands for a glottal stop, 
which he transcribes with the lenis sign, leaving open the ques- _ 
tion whether the Lycian language was psilotic or merely lacked 
a special character for h. This assumption would fit excellently 
the distribution of -+ with “Greek names. As to the variation 
between -|- and x, an alternation between the glottal stop and 
a guttural spirant does not seem incredible; in Accadian, e. g. 
under certain conditions, Æ is substituted for aleph.? At any 
rate, what we really know is the fact that the Lycian sign + 
covered a value that in intervocalic position developed from a 
former sibilant still preserved in the so-called dialect B, where 
the genitive suffix -+i appears as -st; ** the sibilant is found in 
such proper names as A-+amdst and Mésewe-+.** It seems 
possible that -+ originally represented a sibilant, close to s, and 
the sign was kept throughout the change to h or to the glottal 
stop, as the case may be. It then came to be employed in the 
new value also in words where the underlying sound cannot be 
traced back to an old sibilant. Since the history and the early 
usage of the “supplementary " signs is in large part obscure,*? 
this suggestion, which ties up the Lycian sign with the Etruscan, 


might well be taken into consideration. 
EvA FIESEL. 
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*2 Compare Pedersen, Nordisk Tidskrift for Filologi, Tredie Raekke, 
bind VII, 83. (The glottal stop, by the way, would be aleph and not 
ajin, as Pedersen calls it.) 

 * Compare Thureau-Dangin, Le Syllabaire Accadien, p. 87; Labat, 
L'Akkadien de Boghaz-koi, p. 32. 

** Meriggi, Rendiconti della R. Ac. dei Lincei, Ser. VI, vol. IV, pp. 

414 f. 
4 Meriggi, IP, XLVI, p. 161, note 3. The value of the Carian sign 
-++, which is regarded as a spirant by Bork (see Archiv für Schreib- und 
Buchwesen, 1980, p. 4), is doubtful. Compare Brandenstein, Klio, 
XXVII, p. 72, who takes it as p or p. By the way, the value that Bock 
gives to -+ approaches that of a sibilant: see Skizze des Lükischen, 
pp. 8f. 

*5 The following possibility must at least be mentioned. It seems that 
the original value of Y is (western) kh, and that the usage +, X = 
kh is secondary, compare Ullman, AJA, XXXVIII, p. 273. We might 
ask whether --, X was not an old sibilant sign which came to be used 
for £ in the West as the sibilant samekh did in the East. This would 
explain the s-value of +, X in the Etruscan, Messapic, and Lycian(?) 
alphabets. But I am, of course, aware of the difficulties arising from 
the eastern use of -+-, X = kh. 


GOTHIC MISCELLANIES. 
I. Regarding the Gothic Abstract Nouns in -ifa: -ida and 


in -ei. 

So far as I know, no complete list of the synonymous usage 
of the Gothic abstracts in -ija : ada with those in -et has 
ever been offered. The complete list (if no oversight has 
occurred) is as follows: airzipa : airzet (mAávg) ; armahairtipa : 
armahairtet (édcos); daubtpa: daubetr (adpwors); diupipa : 
diupei (BdOos); garathtiba : garathtei (dxacotvn); gauripo : 
gauret (Atvrn); hauhipa: hauhei (typos); hlutripa : hlutrei 
(ciAuxpivea); | kauripa : kauret (Bdpos);  swibnipa : swiknei 
(&yveía) ;  unhraini]a : unhrainet (dxafapoia);  unswertfa : 
unsweret (dripia); witwodipa : witwodet (paprupia), thirteen 
cases in all. i 
, Friedrich Kauffmann (“Der Stil der got. Bibel,” Zeisch. f. 
deutsche Philologie, XLVIII, p. 205) says: “ Die produktivitat 
des suffixes -ija steht ausser frage. Aber noch kräftiger hat 
-&i.gewuchert." | : 

By counting the occurrences of these two suffixes (-ipa : -ida 
and -ein) as they appear in the Vocabulary of Streitberg’s 
Gotische Bibel, I have found 87 of the former to 94 of the latter.* 
This list is no doubt somewhat inexact, but it shows approxi- 
mately the relation of frequency with which these two suffixes 
occur in the Goth. text; i.e., out of the. total number of occur- 
rences of both suffixes the ein-suffix' occurs more than twice as _ 
often as does the tpa- : ida-suffix (approximately 71% to 29%). 

It has been noted that ein-formations sometimes denote con- 
crete objects. The list? of such ein-formations is atþei 
^ Mutter,” baurpei “Biirde,” *hwairnei? * Schädel” kil pei 
* Mutterleib,” maret “Meer,” bramstei “ Heuschrecke.” No 
other examples have been added to this list by Goth. scholars, 


+ If different compounds occur with identical last component part, 
they are listed as one occurrence (e. g., niujipa : ana-, in- — 1). I have 
also included with Streitberg as ein-stems the acc. sing. forms maplein 
(Aata) J, 8, 43 and unwerein (dyaváxkrgow), k, 7, 11. 

? Cf. Braune, Got. Grm.?°, $113. Streitberg in his list (Got. Mle- 
mentarb.9 9, 8 157) omits baurpe:. 

3The word *Awairnei oceurs only once, hwatrneins staps Mk. 15, 22, 
and may possibly represent an adjective (cf. Gallée, Gutiska, 1, 37). 
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nor have any ija-: ida-formations been classified as denoting 
concrete objects. Nevertheless, it seems to me that there are 
several cases both of ein- and of iha- : ida-formations which 
denote a concrete idea derived from an abstract notion, such as 
in the English words “(a) youth,” “(a) beauty.” The concrete 
idea simply denotes an object having the same characteristic as 
the abstract (cf. English “ youth ? > “a young man”). These 
concrete objeets will therefore denote certain types of things 
(or persons) having the characteristic denoted by the derivative 
adjective (substantive or verb). 


A. Type of Place, Region. 

Afgrundipa (dBvocos) “ Abgrund”; aupida (épnpia) “ Wüste"; 
bairgahet (dpewy[ydpa]) “ Gebirgsland." These words cannot 
properly be classified as genuine abstracts, since they do not 
denote a quality or condition but a specific concrete thing which 
has that quality; e. g., afgrundipa (OHG abgrunti, OS afgrundt) 
denotes * the bottomless place” (Grk. d-Bvacos) ; aupida (OHG 
ddi) “the desert region, waste land”; bairgahei “the moun- 
tainous region.” Of the Greek originals only épgu-ía (aupida) 
shows an abstract formation—which, however, denotes here a 
„concrete idea “ waste land.” With the concrete aupida “ waste 
land? compare the genuine abstract hauhipa (jos) “ height,”. 
and with the concrete bairgahei “ mountainous region ” compare 
the genuine abstract déupet (Bdbos) “ depth." 


B. Many People, Crowd, Throng. 


Manage («Xj8os, Xaós, óxAos) “Menge” is classified by 
Streitberg * (op. cit., 8 157) as an abstract; the word, however, 
does not denote an abstract idea (“condition of being many 
(manags), greatness, bulk, size," ete.) but & concrete idea 
* people who are many, crowd, throng " (cf. the corresponding 
Greek abstract formation «A56os or the Latin multitudo). With 
the concrete managet “crowd” compare the genuine abstract 
(mikils “much,” mille. (uéyctos) “ Grosse’). 


C. Appearance, Type of Form, Form. 


Gudaskaunet (Geot popdy) “ Gottesgestalt ” denotes a concrete 
idea: skaunei (skauns “anmutig, schön”) == “ Schönheit, 


t Likewise Kieckers, Handb. der vergl. got. Grm., § 104. 
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beauty” > “beautiful. form ”. translating the Greek popd7, 
* form." “tthe abstract idea “divine beauty” may still Higer 
but the oneens idea is perfectly patent. 


D. Type of Festival. 

Inniujipa (rà èykaíiva) “ Fest ‘der Tempelweihe” signifies 
“the renewal, renewing [of the temple]? > “the festival of 
renewal, dedication.” The abstract idea “renewal” (niujis 
“new”) has passed over into a concrete notion which has this 
quality (“new”); compare the genuine abstracts mua 
(xasvérns) “ Neuheit," ananiujipa (dvaxaivwois) “ Erneuerung." 


E. Type of Mercy, Alms. 


Arnmahairtipa translates not only &Aeos “mercy” (== arma- 
hairiei) M. 9, 18; L. 1, 72, but also: eAenpoodvn “ almsgiving ” 
> “alms.” The abstract formation armahairtipa has thus ac- 
quired a concrete sense exactly as has the original Greek abstract 
eAcnwoovyy. . 

Where the Greek original expresses an abstract idea by using 
a word different from the corresponding concrete idea the Gothic 
regularly does the same (e. g., cf. the abstract «Ao?ros : gabei 
“wealth” but xrjpara, xpüpara, ápyópwv ` faihw “ money"). 
But we may assume that in certain cases a concrete notion de- 


veloped out of the abstract already in PG times (e. g., hliftus . 


(xAérrgs) “thief” represents an original abstract formation ° 
in -tu like kustus “ Beweis," *wahstus * Wachstum," etc.). 


An example- of-the-ja-abstracts-which has passed over-into:a ... 


concrete sense analogous to the foregoing examples of the 
ipa- : ida- and etn-abstracts is andwairpi, which translates not 
only the idea of “presence” (dumrpocfev, évayri, etc.) but also 
the concrete idea of “face, person (mpóowrov). 

In regard to the abstract formation gab-et («Xovros) “ Reich- 
tum” we should have expected a form *gabig-ei or *gabeig-ei 
derived from the corresponding adjective gabigs : gabeigs 
(zAovcwos), especially since we also possess the derivative adverb 
gabig-aba and the verbs gabeigjan : gabignan. 

The abstract gab-e$ is according to the current view identified 9 


5 Cf. Kluge, Nominale Stammbildungslehre der altgerm. Dialekte, 
$8 29, 133. 
9 Cf. Feist, Etym. Wtb. der got. Spr., gabei. 
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with the root gab- in giban, gaf. But if this hypothesis is cor- 
rect why do we not have a form? * gab-eigei : *gab-ige accord- 
ing to the regular pattern of ein-formations derived from adjec- 
tives with an adjectival suffix (cf. mik-iei, man-aget, etc.) ? 
' Then again, if the current view is correct, we must assume for 
the abstract gab-et (—— OHG geb-i: kep-i) an adjective? PG 
*gab-, related to the verb *geban, for which there is no support. 
For these two reasons it seems to’me that the root gab- in gab-ei 
should be separated from the root gab- in giban : gaf. 

The semantic similarity between gab-ei “wealth” and gab- 
eigs “wealthy ” is no proof of an etymological identity. We 
must first remove the formal difficulties before we can even con- 
sider the semantic phases of the problem. "These formal diff- 
culties have been removed by Bugge? who identifies gab-ei with 
Lat. cépia < *co-opia (adj. *co-ops). According to Feist (loc. 
cit.) Bugge's derivation is “ verfehlt,” but Bugge at least re- 
moves the formal difficulties which stil remain in the case of 
Feist’s identification of gab-ei with giban : gaf. Whether 
Bugge’s derivation is correct or not, is a different question. 


IL Regarding the Formation of the Nomen Agentis af-éija 
* Fresser, übermássiger Esser." 


This verbal substantive is correctly identified by Feist, Uhlen- 
beck, and others with the ON verbal substantive of-dt “ über- 
missiges Essen.” It is not likely, however, that the Goth. noun 
[af-] étja is derived directly from the substantive !? *ej (> ON 


7 Jellineck (Geschichte der got. Sprache, § 225) answers this question 
by assuming that the form gabei served as an adjectival abstract in 
place of the regular formation *gabeigei: *gabigei: “Das zugehörige 
Subst. kommt nicht vor, denn gabei ‘Reichtum’ ist selbst wie ein 
Adjektivabstraktum gebildet. But this does not answer the question 
as to why the form gabei should in the first place have existed instead 
of the regular formation, The adjective gab-eigs may be directly derived 
from gabei. 

8 For we do not find elsewhere any verbal abstract in -ei derived from 
a strong verb without evidence of a corresponding verbal adjective: 
e.g. [balwa-] wései (wésum) is supported by ON [glad-] verr, and 
wrékei (wrékum) shows the “Dehnstufe” present in an adjective 
*wréks. Corresponding to these verbal abstracts we should expect a 
form *gébei (gébum, adj. *géfs) instead of gabei. 

° PBB, 12, pp. 416 f. See also Kluge, op. cit., $8 116, Anm. 1. 

19 Of. H. Grewolds, “ Die got. Komposita in ihrem Verhältnis zu denen 
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t: OE &t : OS at: OHG az) but rather from the verbal ad- 
jective of the 4-declension *éf-i- > ON air “ essbar, edible." Goth, 
[áf-] étja most likely represents a substantivized verbal adjective 
with * Dehnstufe" (*é-t-: ētum, cf. anda-néms : némum) 
denoting “one who is capable of or disposed to drink too much,” 
an idea inherent in the adjective:*ééi- “capable of eating or 
being eaten." 

‘In favor of this contention is the large number of neuter 
verbal substantives of the ja-declension in ON | based on the 
* Dehnstufe? of the verb (cf. nema “ ability to learn,” nemr 
* quick to learn ” == Goth. -néms; sæti “a seat,” *setr — Goth. 
-séts, MHG [truht-] seze; [tungu-] skedt “bad language," 
skedr “injurious, noxious,” ete.). There is no reason why we 
should not assume that these verbal substantives owe their ja- 
suffix to the corresponding ja-verbal adjective (=<1-adj. in 
Gothic) especially since these substantives do not represent 
nomina agentis with which the j-suffix is so often connected. 

It is reasonable to assume then that the j-suffix in Goth. 
-étja** is primary, derived from the original i-suffix in the 
adjective *éi-1-, just as the j-suffix in ON æti (< *étja) “ edible 
thing” from eir (< *éljaR) “ edible.” 

On the other hand, Goth. af-drugkja “ drunkard ” could not 
have originally signified * one who is capable of or disposed to 
drink too much ” but simply “ one who drinks or has drunk too 
much,” since -drugk-ja is not derived from a verbal i-adjective— 
which does not exist in the third ablaut series—but from the 
verbal.stem- drugk- as -in drugk-um; -drugk-ans : drugk-an-et.: - 
OHG trunk, on a level with [arbi-] numja; OHG [erbi-] nomo 
“ inheritor ”; verb ném-um : num-ans. For arbi-numja “ in- 


der griech.. Vorlage," KZ, 60, p. 33, who derives Goth. [af-] étja from 
the verbal substantive *-ët > ON -ót. He says: “In der Regel aber 
wühlen die gotischen Bildungen dieser Art [Nomina agentis] den indi- 
rekten Weg über ein Abstraktsubstantivum. . . . Auch afdrugkja und 
afétja wird man hierher rechnen dürfen; bezüglich der ihnen zugrunde 
liegenden Abstrakta vgl. aisl. ofét sowie ahd. im ubarázee intin ubar- 
irunke Tat. 146, 4.” 

11 Cf. Chas. D. Buchanan, “ Substantivized Adjectives in Old Norse,” 
p. 53. Language Dissertation, No. XV (1933), published by the Lin- 
guistic Society of America. 

7 But *[uz-] éta (uz-étin dat. sing. L. 2, 7; 12, 16) “manger” 
derived directly from the verbal abstract *ét. 
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heritor? a formation parallel to af-étja would be *arbi-némja 
“one capable, having the right to inherit.” With [af-] étja 
compare OHG ézzo “eater, one who eats,” hélfo “helper,” 
gébo “giver,” none of which connotes anything beyond the 
simple act implied in the verbs ézzan, hélfan, géban. 


+ 


III. Nuta == ddedts “catcher > fisher.” 


It is a question whether H. V. Helten in his article on Goth. 
Kontrafakturen (JEGPh., XXIX, pp. 332-851, 489-509) should 
not have included Goth. nuta as an imitation of the Grk. word 
ddeds, since it is not only a literal rendering of the Grk. word 
but has no counterpart in the other Germ. languages. If nuta 
does not represent a Kontrafaktur of the Grk. dXwós, why did 
the Goth. scribe not use the usual word fiskja instead of nuia?*' 

In the two passages (Mk. 1, 17; L. 5, 10) where nuta occurs 
it is used in connection with manne (nutans manne “ fishers 
of men”). The derived sense of the word nutans here points 
towards the conclusion that the Goth. scribe imitated the Grk. 
word “ catcher > fisher,” since the phrase fiskja manne obviously 
could be used only in a metaphorical sense. The Grk. word 
á&Aeós has here an exclusively religious sense, which the Goth. 
scribe rendered by its counterpart nuta “ catcher, taker.” 


IV. The Prefixes ana- and du- in Connection with Inchoative 
Verbs. 


Inchoative or inceptive verbs denote the beginning of an 
action. In connection with such verbs the adverbial prefixes 
ana- and du- emphasize this inceptive force. The clearest ex- 
ample of this is seen in: the verbs for “begin,” viz. ana-, du- 
stodjan * du-ginnan. 


Ana-siodjan * (causative to standum : stop) == &-épyecfat 
Lat. en-cipere (ana- = èv-, in-) “to make stand into > start 
on something” (cf. OHG stantan cuminf. “begin” : NHG 
an-fangen “take hold on > start on, begin"). 


48 Cf. von Grienberger. Untersuchungen zur got. Wortkunde, p. 168. 

14 The Grk. originals for these inchoative verbs are quoted from A. L. 
Rice, “ Gothic Prepositional Compounds in their Relation to their Greek 
Originals,” Language Dissertation, No. XI (1932), published by the 
Linguistic Society of America. 
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Ana-stodeins (verbal noun) — åpxý : &m-apyj (= “ beginning 
from”). 

Du-stodjan : du-ginnan == dpyeoÜau : wpo(s) ac (du- 
= qpos “towards” : év- “into, on”). 

Du-ginnan also == ém-yepety (du- == êm- “ onto”) “take in 
hand > attempt, start out to do.” - 

Ana-wairps (verbal adj. from wairpan “ become”) “ future ? 
== éoxópevos “coming” : uéAAov “ about to be” (cf. German zu- 
künftig “coming to > future”; zu- — ana- : künftig 
== warps). 
= Du-ga-windan [sik] == éu-wAéxeoGar “ sich verwickeln, become 
en-tangled ? (du- == èp-), i. e, * get mixed up into.” 

. Ana-silan = xonrdfeav “ verstummen, become quiet.” 

Ana-slawan = mascota. “ still werden, become quiet.” 

_Ana-slepan = xoipioba : áó-vrvoby “ go to sleep, ein-schlafen, 
ent-schlafen” (ent- == åp- “ go off to sleep,” cf. ana-stodems : 
&m-apyij). 

Ana-drigkan [sik] == peOtoxeoba “ drink oneself into [intoxi- 
cation], get drunk” (ana- = -ex- inchoative suffix). 

Ana-hamon == én-ev-Sveo$a. “put on oneself? [in addition 
m= ér-] > “become clothed in” (ana- = éy-). 

Ana-hwetlan = dva-ratew “to get into a state of rest > be- 
come refreshed ” (ana- == áva-). 


This list could no doubt be extended but it is sufficient for 
our purpose, viz. to show that the prefixes ana- : du- “to, to- 

wards ” indicate the inceptive action denoted by inchoative verbs. 
. As may be seen by the list, ana- is much moré frequent than - 
du- even where the Greek original does not contain the corre- 
sponding prefix áva-. 


V. The Pejorative Force of the Prefix ana- “to, towards, 
> against.” 

Ana-gipan (Bdrao-pnpeitvy) “speak against > speak ill of, 
slander, abuse”; similarly ana-qiss (BAao-dypic) “ speaking 
against > slander, abuse”; ana-mahtjan (iBpifew)*® “do vio- 
lence £o, treat shamefully” : ana-mahts (8Bpis) “violence to, 
shameful treatment.” 


15 For other Grk. verbs denoting “ mistreat ” which Goth. ana-mohtjan 
translates see Rice under ana-mahijan, 77. 
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As a translation counterpart (“Kontrafaktur”) of fAao- 
$uuev : BAao-dnpia we have waja-merjan : waja-merei (BAao- 
= waja- “ woe, evil,” -merjan == d$uuév “say, announce ). 

Fr. Kauffmann ** considers ana-qipan : ana-qiss a * Kontra- 
faktur of Grk. dva-feparifew : dvd-Gepa “ curse.” 

Against this hypothesis is-the fact that, although Goth. ana- 
is the formal semantic equivalent of Grk. dva-, Goth. -gihan 
“say, speak” does not correspond to Grk. -Oepari~ey either 
semantically or formally; Grk. dva-feyarigey means “ bind one- 
self (ri-@y-p. * put, place”) to (dva-) a curse > to curse.” 

That ana-qipan : ana-qiss most likely represents native pre- 
Wulfilian Goth. words for “slander, abuse” (cf. ga-nattjan 
“ offend”: naiteins == Bdaogyplia) is supported by the parallel 
sense of ON d- < ana- (cf. especially d-mela “ speak against 
> blame” with ‘Goth. ana-qipan “speak against > abuse, 
slander”: also d-minna “remind one of > ad-monish, warn 
against”; d-kera “a charge against, accusation ? ; fera “taunt,” 
d-fera “bring taunts against, reproach ?). 

We see then that, whereas. -gihan represents the semantic 
equivalent of -dyyeiv, ana- “ hic Spears ? does not represent the 
semantic equivalent of fAac- “ evil” but has acquired the sense 
of “evil” from the native Goth. development of * to, towards” 
> “against”; “to say something against one” == “to speak 
ill of, slander, abuse.” Therefore Goth. ana-qipan cannot be 
considered either as a “ Kontrafaktur” of, or a semantic ana- 
logue to Grk. BAac-pypeiv. 

As semantic analogues to Goth. ana-gipan (aside from the 
ON verbal forms in á-) may be mentioned Goth. ga-naitjan 
“offend ” : natteins == Bracdypia (if Goth. nait- is related to 
ON hnetta “to push," as Professor H. V. Velten 2” maintains) 
and Latin pejorative verbs with the prefixes ad- : ob-, such as 
ac-cusdre “bring a suit (causa) against > ac-cuse? ; ad-monére 


1* Cf. “Der Stil der got. Bibel,” Zeitsch. f. deutsche Philologie, 
` XLVITI, p. 196: “... das auffällige anagipan K. 10, 30 (BXaedmueiv) 
samt anagiss C. 3, 8; T. 6, 4 (BAacpnula) wird man als kontrafaktur 
von dva8euaritew bezw. áváüeua in anspruch nehmen." 

-i7 Cf, “Studies in the Gothic Vocabulary,” JEGPh. XXIX, p. 505. 
Velten “does not state here his authority for, or his arguments in favor 
of this relationship. One fundamental difficulty in proving this rela- 
tionship is the presence of the ON initial k- (see my article on this 
question, Lang., III, p. 170). At any rate, the derivation of Goth. 
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“warn against == ad-monish”; of-fendere “strike against 
> offend,” ete. 


VI. The Prefix in- with Verbs Expressing a State of Mind. 


In-agjan (ep-Bpyacba.) “ put into a state of fear > reprove, 
chide.” 

In-aljanon (napa-fydrotv) “ put into a state of wrath, make 
angry.” 

In-drobnan (rapdocec6a) “get into a troubled state, be 
troubled.” 

In-feinan (omdayxvilecOa) “get into a merciful state, have 
mercy.” 

In-gramjan (nap-otdvev) “put into a state of irritation, pro- 
voke.” Cf. ON gramr “ angry." 

In-rauhijan (éu-BpipacOas) “ Ego into a state of anger, become 
angry. 33 

In-rewran (ocleo6a) “ get into a state of trembling, tremble.” 

In-swinpjan (év-Suvapoiv, xat-wytev) “put into a state of 
strength, strengthen.” 

‘In-tundnan (rupotcba) “ get jii a burning condition, bara“ 
(metaphorically, K. 7, 9). Of. m-tandjan (xararkaiey) “ set 
fire to, burn” (physically). 

In-wagjan (dava-ceiayv, Tapáccev) * put into a state of commo- 
tion, trouble.” Of. in-drobnan (rapdéocec$ar) “ be troubled.” 


Of these ten verbs four have no corresponding prefix? in the 
Greek, viz. in-drobnan. (rapdocecbas), n-feinan (omrdrayxviler@a), _ 
in-reiran (oclerOar), in-tundnan (avpotc6a). 

This fact indicates that: the use of the prefix in- in the sense 
in question represents a native idiomatic usage ?? even where the 


nait- is too uncertain to warrant any speculation as to the semantic 
development involved. 

The Goth. noun bi-stugg “striking against > offense," which Velten 
compares (loc. cit.) to Lat. of-fendere : Goth. ga-naitjan, I consider to 
be a translation loan from the Grk. mpos-korý : wpóo-kouua “ striking 
against > offense" on a level with Lat. of-fensio : Germ. An-stoss. 

19 Cf, also in-wagjan = rapdocey, but the Goth. prefix in- here may 
have been suggested by the Grk. prefix ava- in dva-celery which in-wagjan 
also translates. 

1° Of, the adjective in-ahs (gpévipos) “ wise” and the corresponding 


- 
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Greek verb has a corresponding prefix (ép-, wapa-, kara-, &va-). 
This usage was undoubtedly strengthened by the example of the - 
Grk. prefix (especially the phonetically equivalent èn- « dy), 
but it is clear that the Goth. prefix in- in these verbs does not 
represent a “ Kontrafaktur " of the Grk. prefix-but (in the case . 
of éu-) simply a semantic, analogue (cf. Germ. siiis ! 
-bildeni -leuchten, etc.). E 

Finally it should be noted that the prefix inn- is never : used 
in this derived sense but only in the basic, physical sense “ into ” 
(cf. inn-gaggan, -bairan, -leiban, -tiuhan, etc.). 


VII. *Frius “frost, cold”; driuso “ precipice, slope. 2 
For Goth. *frius (dat. sing. frius-a, k. 11,27) we find no 


counterpart in the other Germ. dialects (cf. *fruz-a > ON frgr : 
frer; *frust-az > ON frost, OE forst, OS-OHG frost). If Goth. 


.*frius represents a verbal substantive (to friusan) we should 
' have expected a form *frus, m. i-stem, with the low grade ablaut 


vowel uon a level with drus (driusan), þlaúhs (pluhan). How 
then are we to explain the high ablaut grade iu in the verbal 


substantive *frius instead of u? If we can explain this, we can 


likewise explain why the noun *friws does not appear as a 
masculine 4-stem. 

The high ablaut grade iw appears very frequently in adjec- 
tives: e.g. diups, Wubs, Wuls (luton, ON lita, laut : lutum, 
lotinn), ga-riuds, *riureis (or *riurs), siuks (siukan). 

We may explain the ablaut diphthong iu in *frius as due to 
the fact that *frius represents a substantivized adjective *frius-a- 
“freezing, cold”; *frius = “something freezing, cold,” yixos 
(cf. stuks : stukan). 

With *frius compare the ON substantivized adjective bjugr,”° 
m. a-stem, “tumor, blister, swelling,” from the verbal adjective 
bjugr “bending, curved” (bjúga “ bend”). 


abstract in-ahet (cwdpoctvn) “ prudence, thoughtfulness” denoting a 
state of mind (also OE in-fréd “very wise > old"). 

The intensive force of in- in adjectives and adjectival substantives of 
the type in-winds “ perverse, verkehrt" : in-windiba “injustice” (OE 
in-früd “very wise,” ON i-grénn “ greenish,” £-grár “grayish”) most 
probably developed from an original sense of “being im a certain 
condition.” 

20 See Buchanan, p. 22. 
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. Similarly we may attribute the ablaut diphthong iu in 
` drius-o ?* “precipice, slope” (driusan “to fall") To a I 
adjective "*drius-a-?* “falling” (cf. OHG biugo “a curve” 

ON bjága “sausage” from a verbal adjective *beug-a- “ * bend- 
^ ing” >, ON bjág-r).. 

(0 With *frius : ON fror (< *fruz-üz) compare liugn (liugan) : 
ON lyge, OE lyze : lyzen, OHG lugina. The Goth. forny: liugn 
. with ablaut diphthong iu may go back to an adjective with na- 
 Suffix?? *lug-ns “lying” (en. . *girk-ns, eens *4b-ns, 

*swik-ns, etc.). 

For substantivized adjectives (neuter a-stems) compare (with 
*frius) [un-] piup “Böses, Gutes? [piup-eigs, ON pydr], 
ubil * Böses,” dius “wild animal” (ON dýr, OE déor, OHG 
tior) < IE *dheus-ó. 


VII Regarding the rine Change b > d in ir "E 


“send” : sinps “a going, time." 


According to the current view sandjan is derived from a lost 
strong verb Ta : “enp " g0 ?»; sand-jan “to cause to go 
> send.” 

There is no reason for assuming the existence of an origins] 
strong verb. The fact that the verb sandjan shows the result of 
Verner’s Law indicates rather that there was no corresponding 
‘strong verb ?* *sinpan : *sanp, for otherwise we should have 


?! Goth. driuso translates literally the Grk. word kpnivés “ something 


hanging down..( xpeudvyujse.“ hang, suspend?) > precipitous slope, preci- - 


SY: 


pice " and may represent a “ Kontrafaktur " of the Grk. word, especially 
since the Goth. word driuso has no formal counterpart in North and 
West Germ. (ef. Germ. Ab-hang, Halde : ON halir “ geneigt” : hallr 
£c slope ny 

* North and West Germ. *liud- > ON iy6r, OE léod, OS iud, OHG liut 
“ people ” related to Goth. liudan “ grow" may likewise be derived from 
an adjective *liud- “growing, mature,” i.e. “der Erwachsene" (ef. 
Germ. Mensch < *manniskan : adj. Goth. mannisks). 

Cf. Kluge, $228. With *liug-ns "lying" compare aene-laug-ns 
(with ni-suffix) “ verborgen.” 

Ga-liug n. a-stem may, like *frius, represent a substantivized adjec- 
tive (*-liug-o “lying, false”). See von Bahder, Die Verbalabstracta, 
p. 202. 

. **C0f, Jellinek, Geschichte der got. Kpr., 8 64, Anm. 2: “Dass neben 
sandjan je ein starkes *sinban gelegen hat, ist höchst zweifelhaft. Ags. 
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expected a form *sanp-jan according to the general tendency in 
Gothic for the unvoiced spirant of the strong verb to displace 
the phonetically correct voiced spirant of the corresponding jan- 
verb (cf. kiusan : kaus : kausjan; hlahjan : hloh : hlohjan, 
etc.). 

The reason for assuming the existence of a strong verb *sinpan 
is the fact that the radical vowel of the jan-verb sand-jan con- 
forms with that of the preterit sing. *sanp. But the jan-verbs 
are not derived from the preterit sing. of the corresponding 
strong verbs; they represent simply the same ablaut stage as 
occurs in the preterit sing. of the corresponding jan-verbs. 

We may therefore easily explain the verb sand-jan as repre- 
senting the a grade of the 3rd ablaut series, the + grade of which 
is represented in the substantive *sinps (cf. "sinps : sand-jan 
with bindan : band : *band-jan > ON benda). 

Similarly in the 2nd ablaut series we have, e. g., diups ^ deep ” 
(ga-diup-jan “ vertiefen ") : daup-jan “make go deep, dip, 
baptize” (cf. kiusan : kaus : kaus-jan). 

There is no more reason for assuming a strong verb *sinpan : 
*sanp in connection with sandjan than for assuming a strong 
verb *diupan : *daup in connection with daup-jan. 

Jellinek adds (loc. cit.) the remark: “ Selbstverstandlich ist 
d in (ana-, du-) stodjan : standan.” 

Just why the d in -stodjan is “ selbstverstándlich " is not 
clear to me. In view of the b in the preterit sing. form stop 
(cf. stop-uh J. 18, 5) we should have expected a form *-stop-jan. 
Verner’s Law has obtained in -stodjan in spite of stop (P), which 
fact is clearly not in keeping with the usual tendency for the 
phonetically correct voiced spirant of the jan-verb to be displaced 
by the unvoiced spirant of the corresponding strong verb. ` 

The d in sand-jan does not prove that a strong verb *sinpan : 
*sanp did. not originally exist (cf. -stodjan : stop (p)) but 
merely Serves as an argument against the existence of the strong 
verb in question. | 


ahd. heisst das Verbum sinnan; diese ganz abweichende Form macht die 
Erhaltung des d von sandjan begreiflich.” 

All efforts to derive OE-OHG sinn-an from *sinp- seem unconvincing. 
At least the validity of the assumption that OE-OHG sinn-an goes back 
to PG *sintn-an «'IE *sentnon- (see Fick, p. 430 under senp) or to PG 
*sinp-jan (see Pedersen, IF, II, p. 316) is too doubtful to warrant any 
definite conclusions. 
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We may assume then the verb sand-jan as a denominative 
causative verb to sinps “going”; i.e. sand-jan “to cause a 
‘ going, cause to go > send.” ) 


IX. The Preposition wnd Denoting the Degree of Difference 
` with Comparatives. ^ -* 


Examples are: und filu mats (wodA@ paddov) L. 18, 39; k. 3, 
9, 11; Ph. 1, 23 “by much more”; und Buon flu mais (dow 
páAAov) M. 10, 25 “by how much more” nni und watht wsiza 
Skalka (oò Bwdépe Sotrov) G. 4, Lp He is not (by) a whit 
better than a slave.” 

The preposition und here preserves its literal force, i.e., 
* [more, better] up to [this point or degree] ?; the two propo- 
sitions compared differ in degree “up to this much.” This 
degree of difference has an adversative implication inherent in 
a comparison of inequality,?> i.e., “up to so much” implies 
“not more than this much.” This adversative force of und is 
clear when und is not used with comparatives, e: g., in Mk. 6, 28 
giba bus und halba piudangardja meina (8dcu cor ews ġuisovs 
ris Bacıhelas pov) “TI shall give thee up to (= not more than) 
the half of my kingdom." Just as here und denotes the 


limitation. of. the quantity, so. with the comparative und marks.: 


the limitation of the degree. of difference. This limitation has 
an adversative force which: is. already implied in a comparison 
of inequality. 

From this.adversative. fone both German um “ around, about ” 


| 
i7 


and Eng. by <: OE bi == Goth: 6+.“ around, about?" may have . 


developed. when used to denote the degree of difference (“um 
so viel mehr,” * by so much more”). The difference “ around ” 
a thing excludes that thing from something else, i. e., the com- 
parative degree is excluded from the positive. In support of 
this contention compare Eng..but : a-bout both from OE -bütan 
< *be-ütan “ outside.” But is used for than in negative phrases 
implying a comparison (cf. “nothing but [= nothing. other 
than], no one else but,” etc.). Similarly compare Eng. without 
= not having, Swed. utan == without, and also but after a nega- 
tive == German sondern lit. “ cut off from, excluded from > but.” 


?5 Cf, G. W. Small, The Comparison of Inequality (Johns Hopkins 
Dissertation, 1924), pp. 101 ff. 
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The only difference between the usage of Goth. und and 
German um : Eng. by is that Goth. und marks the limitation 
(“up to so much more”) of the degree of difference, whereas 
the German wm : Eng. by denote the degree of difference from 
the viewpoint of exclusion (i. e., “ about, around — no farther”). 

It will be noted that in this construction Goth. wnd-has no 
counterpart in the Grk. original. This fact points towards. the 
conclusion that here the Gothic felt the necessity for denoting 
the degree of difference. This difference is denoted i in the Grk. 
by the dative case (morg : woow) and in G. 4, 1 ‘obdty tapépe - 
SovAou by an adverbial accusative obdty (“ he differs in no re- 
spect”). Evidently then case function alone was not always 
sufficient in Gothic for denoting the degree of difference, for . 
hwan “by how much” represents an original instrumental- 
ablative ** and the substantive watht can be used adverbially in 
the accusative case (ni watht) parallel to Grk. obér. We have 
here then an advance in the use of prepositions 2? in place of case 
functions such as occurred, e. g., after the comparative (pau in 
place of the dative-instrumental). 


X. Regarding the PG Accent of the nan-Verbs. 


Hirt has assumed ** that the PG accent: rested upon iia yi 
syllable. His contention rests upon forms of the type fra-lusnan, 
paürsnan, ufar-hafnan, af-lifnan, ‘us-geisnan with unvoiced 
spirant in the root syllable. But the unvoiced spirant here may 
be due to the influence of the derivative verb or adjective and 
therefore none of Hirt’s-examples (with the possible exception 
of af-lifnan) can prove anything as to the position of the PG 
accent. With fra-lusnan compare the low ablaut grade of the 
corresponding strong verb lusum : lusans (inf. usan); with 
paársnan compare similarly þaúrsum : patrsans and the adjec- 
tive patirs-us ; with ufar-hafnan compare the dior verb hafjan : 
hafans. 

Only af-Hfnan preserves an unvoiced spirant (7) in ‘contrast 


?' Cf. my article “Gothic Notes,” A.J. P., LIII, pp. 53-54. hs 

47 It will be noted that in the phrases und filu mais, und hwan filu 
mais the genitive filaus denoting degren of difference (cf. filaus mais 
K. 7, 13) is not used. 

7! Handb. des Urgerm., X § 60, 2; n § 130, b. 
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to the voiced consonant (5) in bi-laibjan “ übrig lassen ” from 
which is postulated a strong verb *bi-leiban.?? 

Where a voiced spirant occurs in the root syllable of a nan-verb 
this may likewise be explained as due to the voiced spirant of the 
derivative form and therefore has not necessarily anything to do 
with the position of the PG accent (cf. e.g. gaskaidnan : 
skaidan; minznam < neam : *minniz > mins “less”). 


XI. pata diwano (78 Oyvyrdv) “ Monal " 


According to the.current view *diwans represents the past 
part. form of a verb *dwan “to die.” But in that case pata 
diwano would most likely have signified “that which is dead ” 
(cf. dau-bs “dead,”) and not “that which may die — mortal.” 

It is therefore far more plausible to assume that the adjective 
*diwans. represents simply a verbal adjective in -an, which was 
apart from the verbal system. We may assume a verbal stem 
*diw- (in ablaut relation to dau-ps : *dawjan > ON deyja, 
2d ) to which the adjectival suffix -an lent. the same, force, (viz. 

“ capable of") as inherent in the corresponding Grk. verbal 
suffix -rdy ( 6vy-rév), in the Lat. suffix -alis (mort-alis), or in the 
NHG suffix -lich (sterb-lich, töt-lich). Adjectives with an-suffix 
(outside the verbal system) denoting a condition are common in 
Germ. especially in WGerm. (cf. OHG off-an “ open,” toug-an 
“hidden,” trock-an “dry”; OS fag-an “happy,” eto.). 

Whether a verb *diwan actually existed or not, the adjectival 
form *diw-ans with an-suffix served to differentiate the idea of 
~ * mortal ” -from—“ dead.”---But-if-the-verbs *diwan-did—exist—---—- - —- 
why was it driven out by [ga-] swiltan : guai pudnt 


| Ars Money Srunruvane, 
UNIVERSITY or Kansas. 


2? Whether the form bilaif of the Goth. Calendar represents the pret. 
sing. of a verb *bileiban is doubtful. Cf. Jellinek, ibid., § 189, Anm. 2. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEM OF POSIDONIUS. 


Since only a few fragments of the works of Posidonius have 
survived, it is necessary to reconstruct his philosophical. system. 
Such a reconstruction was first attempted in the beginning of 
the 19th century after the fragments had been collected.* It 
was naturally restricted to the understanding of those testi- 
monies. But then, from the end of the 19th century on, the 
fragments were supposed not to be sufficient material Scholars 
therefore tried to replace the missing direct data by trating down — 
the influences of Posidonius on later philosophers. Many 
theories were granted as being indirectly Posidonian, because 
they seemed to fit either to one of the-fragments itself or to the 
consequences to be drawn from it. This method was applied 
even down to the most recent timés." For in regard to the basic - 
principle, it is no essential alteration that the “inner form ” of 
Posidonian thinking, felt intuitively rather than demonstrated, 
decided what theories could be attributed to Posidonius.? | 

The interpretation of the Posidonian philosophy changed a 
good deal with the modification of the method of reconstruction. 
First, the system was visualized as a Stoic theory influenced 
more or less by Plato. and Aristotle. Posidonius was believed’ to 
be an eclectic thinker of not too great importance and in- 


1 Posidonii Rhodii reliquiae collegit I. Bake, Lugd. Bát., 1810. The 
collection, motivated only by the intention to bring together the state- 
ments of the pupil of Panaetius (p. 262), is far from being satisfactory. 
Some fragments are missing, some quotations have been discovered 
since that time. The text is to a great extent incorrect since the 
editions used by Bake are antiquated. 

2This begins with the dissertation of P. TM De Posidonio 
auctore, 1878. Cf. O. Gruppe, Berichte über die Literatur zur antiken 
Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte, 1898-1905, p. 108, and R. Jones, 
Classical Philology, XVIII (1923), p. 202. Later, many books were 
written following the same procedure, the most important of which 
are W. W. Jaeger, Nemesios v. Emesa, Berlin, 1914, p. 2, and I. 
Heinemann, Poseidonios’ metaphysische Schriften I, Breslau, 1921; II, 
Breslau, 1928. Cf. also R. Hirzel, Untersuchungen zu Ciceros philoso- 
phischen Schriften, Leipzig, 1882, IZ, pp. 1 ff. 

* K. Reinhardt, Poseidonios, München, 1921, P 2 (in the following 
quoted as Reinhardt, I). 
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dividuality. But when the new method of tracing down the in- 
fluences was introduced, the Posidonian philosophy was regarded 
as the starting point of Neoplatonism. Posidonius passed for 
a religious thinker, for the first to connect Oriental and Greek 
thought. Almost all Greek philosophy of later centuries was 
based on his work.5 Finally, Posidenius was characterized as a 
philosopher whose system is founded on sciences. 'To him spirit 
and nature were only two different aspects of the same power; 
he was a monistic thinker, the first vitalist of antiquity. Posi- 
donius was now considered to be the last Greek philosopher 
before tbe beginning of that epoch during which is and 
Oriental thought were united.* 

These three conceptions of Posidonian philosophy stand in 
opposition to one another. Which of them really represents his 
system? At the moment, this question cannot be answered. 
But the dilemma must be solved. The study of the influence of 
Posidonius on later authors led at best to probabilities which 
are worthless, since the different theories refute one another.’ 
Certainty can only be reached by determining the work of 
Posidonius, proceeding from those fragments alone which are 


t Ct, H. Ritter, Geschichte der Philosophie, 1836-38, III, p. 701. Ch. 
A. Brandis, Handbuch der Geschichte: der griechischen Philosophie, 
Berlin, 1866, II, 2, p. 236 (Die Eklektik und Synkretistik (!) 4. 
Abschnitt). E. Zeller, Geschichte der Philosophie der Griechen, Leipzig, 
1880, ITI, 1, pp. 570 f., although he accepts some results of Corssen and 
later authors, is more inclined to the previous manner of interpreting 


the philosophy of Posidonius; cf. especially pp. 577, 578, 579. He is - 


-—,— —— ——— 


therefore criticized by Jaeger, I. c., p. 25, 1. i 
8 Cf. A. Schmekel, Die Philosophie der mittleren Stoa, Berlin, 1892, p. 
400; Jaeger, l. c., p. 120, p. 2 and passim. It is above all Jaeger’s inter- 
pretation which is adopted by Überweg-Praechter, Grundriss der Ge- 
schichte der Philosophie, Berlin, 1926, .I, p. 478, 2; cf. R. Reitzenstein, 

Die Hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen, Leipzig, 1927, p. 5. 

° K. Reinhardt, l. c., pp. 3-18 and Kosmos und Sympathie, München, 
1926 (in the following quoted as Reinhardt, IT). A change of. Rein- 
hardt’s opinion pointed out by M. Pohlenz, Góttinger gelehrte Anzeigen, 
1926, p. 306, is denied by Reinhardt himself, * Poseidonios, Über Ur- 
sprung und Entartung," Orient und Antike, VI (1928), p. 54. 

''The first to contradict this method as such was Gruppe, l c. 
Through philosophical argumentation, it was rejected by Jones, 1. c. and 
The Platonism of Plutarch, Chicago, 1916, since Neoplatonism ought 
to be traced to Platonic sources not to Stoic dogmas. Cf. also the 
objections of Crónert, Gnomon, VI (1930), pp. 152 f. 
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preserved as direct quotations under his name. And yet, such 
an interpretation was always made in a fortuitous rather than 
in a deliberate and comprehensive manner. Whether the inter- 
pretation cannot succeed in reproducing the system or it is 
possible to understand: the philosophy from the fragments—in 
either case, the basis of judgment should have been established 
in this way.? 

It is my aim, therefore, to attempt the reconstruction of the 
philosophical system by interpreting the fragments alone. I 
shall presume only that Posidonius was a Stoie philosopher, 
deeply influenced like his teacher Panaetius by Platonic and 
Aristotelian theories. So much is certainJ? In order to under- 
stand the scattered and abbreviated testimonies, it is necessary, 
therefore, and advantageous to correlate them to the general 
Stoic theory as well as sometimes to the philosophy of Plato and 
Aristotle. 


i. 
Division and Aim of Philosophy. 


Posidonius divides’ philosophy into’ three parts: physics, 
ethics, and logic, and believes that it is necessary to begin the 


' 8 Bake collects the material without interpreting it. In the works 
of Ritter and Brandis the general outlines of the philosophy of Posi- 
donius are very briefly sketched. His scientific research is not taken 
into account at all. Zeller uses many of the Posidonian fragments for 
the reconstruction of the Stoic philosophy, but in speaking about Posi- 
donius he does not consider them again, i. c., p. 584, 3. No special 
inquiry into Posidonian philosophy restricted to the fragments has 
ever been made. 

? Reinhardt, I, pp. 39ff. declares the understanding of the doxo- 
graphical material to be impossible. Through this study of the frag- 
ments the further question may also be decided, as to whether the new 
collection of the available material, demanded by Reinhardt (I, praef.) 
and Pohlenz, Góttinger gelehrte Anzeigen, 1922, p. 164, would be useful 
or not. Moreover the form such a collection should take has to be 
determined in this way: it is necessary to decide whether direct’ quota- 
tions alone should be printed or influenced passages too and, if so, 
which ones. Cf. n. 131. 

1 (Galen, de placitis Hippocratis et Platonis, ed. I. Müller, Leipzig, 
1874, e. g- p. 405, 9. Strabo, II, 3, 8, p. 104. As regards Panaetius cf. 
Zeller, i. 0. p. 560, 4. 
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philosophical inquiry with physies.! It is important, however, 
to emphasize that these three spheres cannot be separated from 
one another. The parts of philosophy cannot be compared with 
the parts of a garden, with plants and fruits and walls. They 
belong together, like the parts of the human organism. Physics 
has to be compared with blood and flesh, logie with bones and 
nerves, ethics with the soult? As certain as the inseparable 


connection of those provinces may be, still it is not clear whether, 


they are merely co-ordinated or to a'certain extent subordi- 
nated.? In any case, the goal of philosophy is to lay down the 
principles which are the presuppositions of knowledge, to find 
general statements, not special statements, to understand the 
whole, not the individual?* And one' should not stand aloof 
from philosophy because of the disagreement of opinion, for by 
such an argument life ds a whole would be destroyed.!5 


M Diogenes Laertius, VII, 39:: Tpiueph gacty clvav roy xara pidrorodlay. 


A&yor. elvai yàp abrof rd uév re pucixdy, TÒ è d)0uóy, TÒ 66 Noyixdy. obrw Se. 

kal Horedóvos. VII, 41: Havalrios dé kal Woceddyos dd TOv vay M 
Tat, ka8á $c. Pavlas ò Iloceióevlov yvepipnos év T wpory tay Ilocetócvelov 
exo», The subdivision of se made ony Posidonius in tbid., VII, 
84) is not preserved. 


-™ Sextus Empiricus, adversus T I, 19: ó éé carinii érel rd 


pé» pépn Tis piħoroplas áx pw Tá cor &XjNoy, Ta 66 $vrà rüv.kaprüy Érepa 


Gewpeirac kal rà relyn TO» Purdy, Kexdprorat, ty padrov elkágew n&lov Thy 


gprrovoplar, aluare pev kal capti rd vsu, boréos è xal vetpors Td doryixdy, 
Yux 52 rd 7Ocxdy. 

13 According to Zeller, łe., pp. 60-62, it is possible to determine 
the sequence of the parts of philosophy by some general considerations. 


———— — — —— — 


About this problem ef. n. 126. As regards the róle of the organism in: 


the Posidonian system, cf. p. 299. 
44 Cf. Plutarch, Pompeius, chap. 42, 5: IIoceibópios öè ial Thy dieabaiies 


&réypayer fy Erxer ér’ abroÜ (sc. ro? Topmrntov) zpós.'Epua'yópav. rir propa . 


wept rs ka86Xov Snrijcews ávrcrazápevos. and the interpretation of H. v. 
Arnim, Leben und Werke des Dion von Prusa, Berlin, 1898, p. 93. 
Simplicius, in Aristotelis Physic., ed. H. Diels, Berlin, 1882; Commen- 
taria in Aristotelem Graeca, X, pp. 291, 34-292, 31. The characteriza- 
tion of the Posidonian system by Reitzenstein (Hermes 65 [1930], p. 
81, and Mysterienreligionen, l. c p. 135) is based entirely on indirect 
conclusions. The same is true of Reinhardts interpretation, I, pp. 43 ff. 
Concerning the relation between philosophy and the individual sciences 
ei. pp. 319 ff. 

1$ Diogenes Laertius, VII, 129:doxe? 0' abrois pndé da rv Qiadwr»lar adle- 
racbat pirocodias, érel TG Ayo Tori mpoNelipetw Srov rò» Blov, ws kal Tocedd- 


* 
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IL... 
Physies. 


Posidonius like all the ‘other Stoics holds two principles to 
be existent in the universe,‘the active and the passive. The 
passive is the unqualified substance, the matter; the active is 
the reason contained in it, the God. For He is everlasting and 
throughout the whole of matter He creates each individual 
thing.$' It is matter and God, then, which constitute the 


universe. 
The first. of these two principles Posidonius defines more 


accurately as follows: “ The matter and substance of all things 
is without quality and form as far as it has no distinct form of 
its own or quality in itself. But always it is in-a certain form 
and quality. And as far as reality is concerned the existing 
substance is different from the matter only in our thought.” 17 
What does-that mean? The Stoics, in general, distinguish 
between matter and elements. To them matter, the passive 
principle, is unqualified substance, incorporeal and destitute of 
form. The existing substance, the elements, are endowed with 
form.and quality. They are created by God from the principle 
of matter, and, therefore, they are really differentiated from the . 
latter in regard to their existence? Posidonius, too, assumes 


vibs new v rots wporperrixois, Although Posidonius is here in agree- 
ment with other Stoies, the theory is of special significance for him. 
Of. Diogenes Laertius, VII, 91 and p. 318. Cf. also H. G. Gadamer, 
Hermes 63 (1928), pp. 145-0. 

1? Diogenes Laertius, VII, 134: Aoxei 3’ ajroís dpxyads: elvat Tv hwy béo, 
rd roby kal rà rdoxor, Td pèv oby mác xor elvai Thy črowov otelay riv UN», rò 06 
Trotoüv Tbv èv abr fj Abyor Tüv Beby. ToÜUroy yap álótoy Üvra da rác qs abris Snutoup- 
yetv ÉxacTa, Tlüqc. 52 7d Obyua roÜTo . . . kal Ilocciódiptos éy TQ devrépy rod 
pusot Aéyov. The subdivision of physics, made by Posidonius (cf. VII, 
84 and 132), is not preserved. 

17 Doxographi Graeci, p. 458, 8-11: "Eee à? 6 Moredúvos ryv TOv. rwy 
otclay kal UAny mov kal duotos elvat, kaĝ’ Ucoy ovddv åroteraypévoy Troy Éxet 
expa obdt wrobryra kaf’ abrir. del 5° ëp rim ex nat kal wodryre elvat, dias 
dépav SÈ rhy obclay rijs Aus Thy ofcary karà rij» brécracew érivolg nóvor. 

19 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 134, 136, 137. Sextus Empiricus, adversus 
mathematicos X, 319. Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, ed. H. v. Arnim, 
II, frags. 303, 321. Seneca, de providentia V, 9. . Zeller, I. 0., p. 130, 2. 
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a matter which is unqualified and destitute of form. But this 
matter can be distinguishéd only by thought. It is a kind of 
logical presupposition. All that is real is existing substance, 
the elements. Posidonius then renounces the real existence of 
matter as such, and, in consequence of that, the creation of ele- 
ments from matter. The elements exist always as the material 
principle.. Compared with the general Stoic dogma this concep- 
tion of matter is heretical. Posidonius also refutes the Platonic 
dogma according to which matter is unqualified.'? He agrees 
with Aristotle'in the denial of the.existence of matter destitute of 
all attributes. But, whereas the. difference between matter and 
elements is considered by Aristotle to be the difference between 
potentiality and actuality of the same substance, it is.established 
by Posidonius as a difference: between existence in thought and in 
reality.” The Posidonian definition of.the first principle of the 
universe is original with him. 

. As regards the second principle, Posidonius declares:. * God 
is intellectual spirit, extending throughout the whole -sub- 
stance.” ?* God is omnipresent intellect. And “ God.is intel- 
lectual spirit like fire.- He has no form, but He can be altered 
into what He wants and can become equal to. what He wants." ?? 
The existence of God is destitute: of form. The quality of His 
essence, although it is definite, may be changed into everything. 
The whole world, therefore, is. declared again: to be the sub- 
stance of God.?* The action of God consists in His ruling of the 
world: . “God governs, the whole."?* -The Stoics, in: general, 
also define God: as papal -reason-extending throughout. matter- - : 


"19 Plato, Timaeus 51a. 

a Zeller, l c., I1, 2, pp. 315-17; Bernays, Abhandlungen der- Berliner 
Akademie, 1876, p. 12. Concerning the difference between thought and 
reality cf. p. 317. 

?* Commenta Lucani, ed. H. Usener, 'ad v. 518, p. 305: ait enim Posi- 
donius: 6eós dei aveDua voepdy Ovfkov 80 &máeus ojcías, deus est spiritus 
rationalis per omném diffusus materiam. Cf. Reinhardt, II, p. 202. 

23 Nowographi Graeci, 302b 22: Moġeðúvos mvefua voepdy xal mvpüBes, 
ovK Exov pèr poppy uerafi&XNoy 06 els 8 Bother at kal curetonototpevoy m&sw, Cf. 
Reitzenstein, Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen, l. c., p. 135. 

? Diogenes Laertius, VII, 148: Ovelay 86 0co0 . . . ròv dov kócuov . . , 
kal IIocetiód pios év pórq  Ylepl ety. 

24 Laurentius Lydus, de mensibus IV, 48: Moceddvios Ty Ala roy vrávra 
Qtoiko Ta. 
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and to:be found éverywhere. But this reason creates the quali- 
ties of the elements as well as of all things, it is seminal reason.?® 
Posidonius does not mention such a creative power of God. The 
action of God apparently is restricted to the ruling of the 
world. He can only become accommodated to that which exists. 
This doctrine is entirely different from the Platonic one, accord- 
ing to which God is the maker of the world. The God of 
. Aristotle is form without substance, the God of Posidonius is 
substance without form. The Aristotelia God is separated 
from the' world of which’ he is the unmoved mover. The Posi- 
donian God is within the world. Thus, the definitions of the 
second principle of the univérse are also original. 

But it might be by chance that in these definitions of God 
His power of creation is never mentioned. Furthermore, if 
God is not seminal reason, how is it possible for him to become 
the artificer of all things in the world, as Posidonius neverthe- 
less assumes??? However, according to Posidonius, qualified 
matter is not created at' all. From the beginning, the elements 
have always existed as one of' the principles of the world. 
Finally, all the Stoics declare: God is the same as nature and 
fate." God, the seminal reason, is, therefore, identical with 
-nature; a skilful fire, proceeding methodically with its work of 
creation, and it is identical with fate; the continuous cause of 
the existent things or reason by which the world is adminis- 
tered.” ` Posidonius' alone contends: “Fate is in the third 
place from Zeus: The first is Zeus, the second, nature, the third, 
fate.” 7 Thus Posidonius gives’ a Sequence of three powers 
differing in the matter of which they are composed. Accord- 
' ingly, he derives divination from God, fate, and nature, taking 


a Diogenes Laertius, VII, 136. 

26 Of. Diogenes Laertius, VII, 134. 

d Diogenes Laertius, VII, 135. Doxographi Graeci, 322b 9; 323a. 9. 
Cleanthes subordinates fate at least, Stoicorum Veterum Prastienta II, 
frags. 933. CE. Zeller, l. c., ITI, 1, p. 143, 3. 

2 Diogenes Laertius, VIL, 156 (cf. 148) and 149. 

"a Dozographi Graeci, 324a 4:  lloceiBósios rplrzyv àv Adds, wp@rov uév 
yàp elvat rà» Ala, debrepow à thy dior, rplrny àe Thy elpappérijv ; ibid. 324b 
11; 620, 20. Cf. Plato, Republic X, 597e: ror pa fora kal ò rparyydo- 
TO, e'rep piyinrys ori, Tplros tis amd BaciAéws kal TS édnGelas wepuxds, kal 
vávres ol `o: muntai. Cl. The Republic of, Plato, ed. by James Adam, 
II, Cambridge, 1902, p. 464, who already quotes the Posidonian parallel. 
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them as three separate instances? To Posidonius, therefore, 
God is not identical with nature and fate. He does not at all 
identify reason either with the creative power of the world or 
with the continuous cause of existence. In this. distinction, he 
agrees with Aristotle and Plato," So it seems to be certain that, 
according to Posidonius, God is not seminal reason. But how : 
then is God able to create all things? What are the nature and 
fate from which he is to be distinguished? Since.their definition 
is not preserved, it is possible only to infer their mode of exist- 
ence, and in order to do this it.is necessary to determine the 
essence of the world and the manner of processes going on in it. 
There exists only one world, directed by reason and. pro- 
vidence, .Since providence governs the world, divination is a 
real science, as is also proved by some other facts.*? The heaven, 
the ruling power of the world, is one and finite, having a spheri- 
cal form, the most suitable for motion. The world itself is an 
animal and rational and endowed with a soul and with intellect.?* 
The processes of this world have neither'beginning nor end. 
Posidonius denies every ‘real generation and destruction. He 
says: There exist four generations | and destrüctions from the 
being into the being. For he denies that sucha, process from 


'- 8° Cicero, de divinatione I, 125: Quocirca primum mihi videtur, ut 
Posidonius facit; à deo de quo satis dictum est, deinde a’ 2 deinde ; & 
natura, vis omnis divinandi ratioque- repetenda. 

$1 Zeller, I. c, IT, 2,:p- 387; Doxographt Graeci, p. 324, 29. 
' "2 Diogenes Laertius; VII, 143: Sre 0' els dere (ac. 6 bones) . . . ‘Kat Ho- 
veibdyios év rpuTy ToU uruoo Noyou. ibid. 198: Tar sy kloue dodaigiai kirk == a 
yody kal mpóvoiav . . . kal Ioseðúnos év Td Tpirq Xiepl Bev? ibid, 149: xal f 
pij kal pavric)y bperrdvar müsáv aci, el kal wpbvoap elvai. kal adryy Kal 
réxrny dwodalyover bid rivas éxBdoes, s . . . kal Hoceióópitos év TQ Sevrépo 
Mgr ru s e kal ép Tij dd Ilep? navrucis, et. Cicero, De divinatione 

23 Ibid. 139: lomeióówos £v Tq? Hepi Jey Tbv otoit ...- TÒ GAUD roo 
xéopou..140: Eva T0» kórpov elvat kal robroy memepaauévoy, ox ip’ €xovra opatpo~ 
adds. mpòs yap Tù» klyyotr dppodidraroy TÒ TotoÜrov, kald pno: Moceduveos èr TQ 
aéjrT(. ToU QvcoukoU Aóyov,. Cf. R. Jones, Classical Philology 27 (1932), p. 
126, who rightly rejects the assertion that Posidonius can be named the 
inventor of the solar-theology, since: he, in contrast to Cleanthes, made 
the heaven the ruling power of the world. menos the origin of 
this theory in general cf. Jones, l. c. 

*4 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 142: “Or: 8è- xal [iov 6 FEM xal me kal 
fu vxor kal voepóv . . . kal Iloreðóvos. 
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non-being into non-being is existent. As regards the changes 
concerning being, he assumes one by separation, another by 
alteration, another by mixing together, another by dissolution 
from the whole. The change by alteration concerns the substance, 
whereas the three others concern the individual phenomena which 
derive from substance.9 This conception of Posidonius’ is here- 
tical. It follows that the world cannot be destroyed by the 
annihilation of substance as most of the Stoics believe.? More- 
over, it seems improbable that the world can be destroyed at all. 
And it has even been claimed that Posidonius denies the 
destruction of the world." But on the other hand, Posidonius 


35 Areios Didymos, fr. 27 (Doxographt Graeci, p. 462,13 ff.) ::. Toveddros 
68 @Oopds kal yeréoeas rérrapas elval dno éx ray Üyrav els rà Üvra "yvyvouéyas. 
Thy per yap ék ry ok Üvrcv kal rhv els «rà» oùk Üyra, kaBámep etrouev mpóoGev, 
aréyru body ávérapkrov obcay, TOv 0 els «rà» Üvra *ywouévev. uerafgoAQv Thy 
py elvat xarà dialpeccy, rhy 58 kar! áXNolucip, r3» 58 xarà obyyuow, Thy 06 é£ Bur, 
Aevyouévg» è kar! dvddvow. rotrwy 66 T3)» kar’ áANolocty Tepl rhv otelay ylyveo~ 
Oar, ras dé dAdas rpets wepl rods moroùs Aeyoudvous robs él ris ovolas "yeyvopévovs, 
I follow Usener in reading dréyyw ocdy against. Diels who writes dréyrw- 
_ gay. It is impossible to assume that all the Stoics denied any destruc- 
tion into non-being. The conjecture of Heeren seems to be unnecessary, 
the emendation of Usener is the best and the easiest one. In the fol- 
lowing words Posidonius describes how, in eonsequence of his theories, 
the generations.of the individual things take place:  áxoAo8ws öè rovrots 
Kal ras yevéaew cuuBalveay. Thv "yàp. obo(ay obr’ atkerGas oÜre weoloda karà mpós- 
Geary 7) dgalperty, &áAXÀ nóvov dXAXotÜcÓnt Kabdwep em’ dpiOudv kal pérpwv [xat] 
cvpfalvey irl <è> rôp lilws wordy olov. Alevos xal Oéovos- kal abfjoes kal ueuos- 
ces. ylverOar, ið kal mapauévew Tij ékáoTrov wotéryra [rà] dd Tjs evés es 
uéxpt rijs dvatpécews, «às éml. ry dvalpecww | éribexopéyow. Color kal purr 
kal TOv. rovrows wapamdyciwy,. Then, the fragment of Areios speaks 
about the general Stoic dogma: ém?.dé rGy ldlws mov pası do elvat ra 
dexrixd dea. . MEE 

8° Cf. e. g., Cicero, de natura deorum Ti, 118-19. 

*' Philo, de aeternitate mundi YI, 497 M: Béónfos, kal Iloceibówios, xal 
Ilavaírios, &vópes év rots Zraukots ‘Soyuacw le xvkóres, dre Oeddnwrot, Tas ékmvpá- 
ces kal wadvyyeveclas karaAXceróvres mpós 0erepov dbypa Tíjs &0apolas roti kóruov 
wavTés «órouóXgcay. Bernays, Abhandlungen der Berliner Akademie, 1876; 
p. 72; 1882, p. 248, 11, reads instead of ILoseióó»(os according to the manu- 
script Béy@os- ò Ziódwios. Already Gaisford noticed that Posidonius is 
very often misspelled Zióó»«os (in his edition of Suidas s; v. Poseidonios}; 
Pasquali (Storia della tradizione, 1934; pp. 43 ff.) again emphasizes that 
the old editions sometimes give the correct tradition. And Bernays’ 
manuscript itself, in the same place, wrongly gives Iaveros instead’ of 
Ilevairios. Still, this testimony cannot be regarded as absolutely cer: 
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discusses the space into which the world is to be resolved after 
its ruin and determines it to be finite.** It is, therefore, hard 
to believe that he did not consider the destruction of the world. 
If he did, his reasons for such a catastrophe must have differed 
from the reasons other Stoic philosophers had in mind. And 
this contradiction: of the data may derive from the fact that 
Posidonius himself did not solve this problem definitely, but 
admitted it to be an alternative.*™ 

The definition of time by Posidonius fits this theory of genera- 
tion and destruction. For he ascribes an infinite extension to 
time as a whole. Past and future, not absolutely but relatively 
infinite, are terminated by the present, the smallest thinkable 
unit of time, acknowledged by Posidonius as' a discrete entity in 
opposition to Chrysippus. Time is the measure of the velocity 
of things. Movement, therefore, should always have been existent 
and should last forever.?? | 


tain. Also Posidonius' belief in the golden age which was much better 
than the others seems to presume some kind ‘of change or destruction 
of the. world. Cf. Seneea, Epistle 90, 5. E F 

38 Dozographi Graeci, p. 338a 18, b 19: Tlovesdwxnos tpyce TÒ DN rob. 
xbopov obr üreipoy, ddd? Baov.alrapkes. els GudíAvaty, > Diogenes Laertius, VII, 
142: epi 6% ot» rijs -yevdoews kal T7s $0opás ToU Kås pov $gcl... kal Iose- 
Súnos éy.mpórq mepi xbopov. But Posidonius wrote no book about the uns 
ject, cf. Diels, Dozographi Graeci, p. 9, 

ssa Concerning the possibility of such an unsolved alternative cf. the 
statement of the Stoic in. Cicero, De natura deorum. TI, 85: “Quae 
(coniunetio mundi partium) aut sempiterna sit necesse est hoc eodem 
ornatu quem videmus, aut certe e perdiuturna, permanens ad longinquum 
et immensum paene tempus. Quorum utrumvis ut sit. . . CE ibid. 118. 

39 Arejos Didymos, fr. 26 (Doxographi Graeci, p. 461, 13 ff.):  Ifoce- 
Sdvws. TÀ wey dori xara way drepa, ws 6 obras xpóvos. Ta è Kara rl, ósó Tapa- 
AnrAvOads xpóvos Kal ò wéAAWY. karà yap rbv wapbyra pdvoy éxárepos METÉPAVTAL. Toy 
6é xpóvor ors oplferar, didornpa Kivjoews 1) nérpov Táxovs Tc kal Bpadirnros. 
dws ëxe Tò erivootuevor’ [xal] xarà rà mére Tod xpóvov roy pey eivat wapedndva 
Góra, roy è uéhhovra, roy Dè mapåyra, bs €x rivos uépovs ToU mapeNyAvÉbros kal ToU 
péXNoyros wept TÓv ĝiopio òy abróv curéaryxe. roy 06 Õiopiopòr onuaddy elvat. T 
96 vOv kal rà Suota dv mAdre xpóvov kal obxl Kar’ dmapricpoy vocirÜat, Aéyer@at 
0e rÒ viv xal xarà rà» éAáxuco Tov mpds alaÜnotv xpóvoy mepl roy Otopuruóy ToU. uér- 
Aorros kal wapeAnArAvObros avvurráuevov, In assuming that matter and time 
are eternal Posidonius follows Aristotle (ef. Physics IV, 10-11; Zeller, 
l. c., II, 2, p. 398), and he agrees with him also in the belief that space 
cannot be infinite (cf. Dorographi Graeci, p. 338a 18, b 19). About the 
Chrysippean definition of time cf. Areios Didymos, fr. 26 (Dozographi 
Graeci, p. 461, 23 ff.). 
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This world, not created in time and, perhaps, indestructible, 
is a system made up of heaven and earth and the natures in 
them, or a system constituted by God and by men and all things 
created for their sake.*° What are these natures meant to be, by 
what principles are they guided? Within this world there are 
plants, animals, human beings, gods. According to the general 
Stoie dogma, nature is the creative power of plants, and certain 
processes of a vegetative kind are carried out in animals too. 
Posidonius “embraces the Platonic dogma about the faculties 
of the soul.” Supposing. emotions to be movements of illogical 
faculties, namely of those which Plato names. appetitive and 
passionate, he must have understood these faculties in the 
Platonic sense.*2 He must therefore have ascribed to plants at 
least the. appetitive soul, desire and sensation. Again in accord- 
ance with Plato, Posidonius takes for granted that animals are 
endowed with the passionate part of the soul. He refutes the 
Stoic theory by which emotions are restricted to men.** Human 


*9 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 138: xal fore kócuos . . . , Gs oyot Iose- 
8dvtos dv T BerewpoAoyui] erocxevóoe, clornia è oùpavo? kal "ys kal'rü» év 
Tovrots ger 1) oúornua Ex Gedy kal áxÜpdrrwy kal Toy Éyeka ToUrwv *yeyovórwov, 
if the second definition ane belongs to Posidonite. ‘This is not ab- 
solutely sure. 

t Diogenes Laertius, VIL 86; Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta. i, 

708-10. - 
. *3 Galen, De placitis, 397, 1: (Moceddyos) . . m aùroŶ (sc. IIAd- 
Tt0y0s) TÅ Te wepl TOv a8 Oy Séypara kal rà mepl rv ríjs Vuxfis duvdpewy, . ibid. 
405, 19 ff.: rà mrá0g Secxrbwv . . . xivhoas rwàs érépuv Misc ‘anbywr; ås- ó 
YlAárov wrópagey eribupnricyy re kal vocet. 

43- Praechter (l. c., p. 480) says: “‘ Die Pflanze, nach der Stoa nur von 
der ¢vois, nicht von yux7 geleitet, besitzt 4 nach Posidonius » mit dem 
ér:bupnrixoy (Plato Timaeus 77b) die Operrixy u. avfyrer): Sdvaues, das 
Tier, nach der Stoa niederster Besitzer der Vvx4j, fügt dazu nebst dem 
Ovuoeióés die ato@nars sowie das ópekrikóv und. xivyrixdy xara rómov.” This 
is not correct. Plato expressly states that the plants have sensation 
together with desire,-cf. Timaeus T7b: alo89s: ġõela kal: oe plete 
érif'upiór. 

4t Galen, De ere 457, 2; Xin T» ardywr fiw» apaipeirat rà 
TáÜ» uvepüs émiBuulg re kal Buug dcotxoupdévwr,' is kal ò Tlovetdwmos vrèp airay 
dml mAéov dretépyerar. He adds: dea- uév ov rOv [qw Ovaklygrá ré lsri kal 
mpocTeQvkóra Slkny durdy mérpais H Twv. érépots rowbrois, émivyulg uóvy Owiket- 
vat héyer ajrá, rà 66 Aha Ghoya cúuravra rais duvdpertr dudordpas xpfja0at, TH 
re ércOupnrixg kal rf Ovpoede?, This apparently is a restriction of the pre- 
vious statement. Animals are endowed with the two powers of the soul, 
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beings participate in the three powers of the soul: the appetitive, 
the passionate, and the rational. Finally there are still other 
animate beings.in the world: the stars which are gods, as the 
heaven itself is a god.9 ——— 

These stars are bodies composed of ether, lucid and like fire, 
never at rest, but always moving in. cycles. Especially the sun 
and the moon are derpa. But it is mon to differentiate 
between dorjp and dorpov. ic ácr)jp is an dcrpov, but the con- 
verse is not true. The áoerjp has identical qualities with the 
dgrpov, but it also shares in the same quality of the place in 
which it is. The dorpa include, besides sun and moon, all the 
planets. The áerépes are the so-called fixed stars which are also 
in eternal motion. Since they are ethereal heavenly bodies, the 
only other place in which they can circulate, the only other 


yet those (ica uàp ody) which like plants iack motion share only in one 
of these powers. The passionate faculty is inseparably connected with 
the faculty of changing place. Cf. Zeller, l. c., III, 1, p. 581, 3. 

55 Galen, De placitis, 457, 8: ròp dvOpwroy 06 uóvov rais Tpwl, mpocetiy- 
péva: yap kal Tl» Noywrikhy ápx'jv. Posidonius, like Aristotle does not 
distinguish species or parts of the soul but faculties of one essence 
derived from the heart, Galen, ibid. 501, 10: 6 83e ' Apta roTéNgs re Kal 6 
IIloceióoptos dòn uev 1) uépn Yuxis oix évoudtoucey, Suvdues 62 eval pact peas où- 
clas éx rijs xapdlas dpuwudvys. The partition of the soul, ascribed to 
Posidonius by Tertullian (De anime, chap. 14), is not quite perspicuous: 
(anima. dividitur in partes) duodecem apud quosdam Stoicorum, et in 
s apud Posidonium, qui a duobus exorsus titulis principali, 

E f"yeuovikóv, et a rationali, quod aiunt -Acy:xéy, in decem et 
n exinde prosecuit. Tertulliani Opera, ed. Reifferscheid-Wissowa, _ 

I (1890) against Diels, Dowographi Graeci, pp. 205-6. Concerning the _ 

general Stoic distinction of the parts of the soul, cf. Diogenes Laertius, 





VIT, 157. E 


+ Diogenes Laertius, VII, 148: ovclay 52 Oeod . . . gyol. . . Tòp ojpa- 
voy . . . kal Iloceióówos ér rpdrw Iep Gedy. Doxographi Graeci, p. 406, 18: 
dorpoy dé elval pnev ó Tloraddros cpa Üetov. 

47 Areios Didymos fr. 32 (Dozographi Graeci, p. 466, 18): dorpor... 
copa Getov é£ alÜépos cvveerykós, Aajmpóv kal wup@des, obdérore aordow Éxov, 
GAN alel depduevovy éykukAlos. lilws è roy dX» kal Thy cedyyny aorpa 
AdyerOar. Staddpew 5 dorépa dorpov. el wey ydp rls éoriy aoryp, kal Gorpoy 
dvouacdjncerar be Gyrws, où ui» ávámaMw. 

*$ Achilles Tatius, Isagoge in Arati Phaenomena, chap. 10: dorip ¿ort 
kara Aiüwpov apa Belov oUpáviov ris altys peretAndds oùclas TO év Q éort 
TóTQ, oped Tt Aajmpüóv Kai obdérore ordow Exov GAN del pepopevoy KUKALKHS. 
woatrus è wplearo kal Toredarios pd abroU 6 Ziroikós. 
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substance in which they can share seems to be the air. The 
fixed stars are signs, whereas sun and moon and, maybe, all the 
planets have real influence? The stars are generally called 
demons. For demons are named in this manner because their 
quality i is taken and A ia from the ethereal substance. And 


4° That follows from A statement about Diodorus who agrees with 
Posidonius in the definition of the stars as well as in the distinction of 
dornp and’ &orpov: Arddwpos S¢ kal of ÉXXoi pabqparixol ldlws kal Kowds Tà 
tgdiva dorpa Kadovor kal dorépas maporiüénevo: TAdrwrva náprvpa dorpa robs 
érra wAarüras év TQ Tipaly elpnxéra, roy Kiva pévyroe dordépa byra ép ra 
Big ücrpov Aéyouev. GAN ò wey dorp kal dorpov, oùkéri 68 Td dvámaNw. (cf. 
Diels, Dowographi Graeci, p. 20). It is in this sense that “ Posidonius 
censet in natura signa quaedam rerum futurarum. Etenim Ceos accepi- 
mus ortum Caniculae diligenter quotannis solere servare coniecturamque 
capere, ut scribit Ponticus Heraclides, salubrisne an pestilens annus 
futurus sit. Nam si obscurior et quasi caliginosa stella exstiterit, pingue 
et concretum esse caelum, ut eius aspiratio gravis et pestilens futura 
sit; sin illustris et perlucida stella apparuerit, significari caelum esse 
tenue purumque et propterea salubre.” (Cicero, De divinatione I, 130) ; 
another quotation taken from Heraclides by Posidonius is preserved, cf. 
n. 128. 

59 For Signa rerum concerning the dog-star cf. Cicero, De divinatione I, 
130. Cf. Dowographi Graeci, p. 383b 7: Hecedaros rò uév ris servys 
kivelcOat robs dvénous, bmà 58 robrov Trà redyn. Concerning the sun cf. 
Pliny, Naturalis historia, II, 23 [21]. Cf. the Stoic theory in Cicero, 
De natura deorum II, 54: stellae inerrantes . . . nee habent aetherios 
eursus neque eaelo inhaerentes . . . non est enim aetheris ea natura ut 
vi sua stellas complexa contorqueat . . . habent igitur suum sphaeram 
stellae inerrantes ab aetheria coniunctione secretam et liberam. As 
regards the difference between stars as signs and as influences cf. E. 
Pfeiffer, Studien zum antiken Sternglauben, Stoicheia II (1916), p. 
V; 84ff. Did Posidonius also -place the fixed stars very near to the 
earth behind the planets, like the moon which is so close to the earth 
and therefore mixed with air (Diogenes Laertius, VII, 145)? That 
would explain why they partake of the changes of the air, probably 
of the atmosphere, not of the always pure and liquid air; this dis- 
tinction is to be found in Pliny, Naturalis historia II, 23 [21]). Cf F. 
Boll, RE VI, p. 2418, s. v. Fixsterne. 

$1 Cornifieius apud Macrobius, Saturnalia I, 93, 7: (Saluwr) ut Posi- 
donius seribit in libris quibus titulus est mepl 2pówv kal õaruóvwy quia ex 
aetheria substantia parta atque divisa qualitas illis est." Since Posidonius 
gave this explanation in the book rep jpwwy kal 8aiuuóvwv did he under- 
stand the ácrépes to be heroes, beings wrapped with air? cf. Etymologicum 
Magnum, sS. v. Ñpwes: . . . 3) dard rot dépos, as moi ‘Holodos, 'Hépa 
éooduevol, Trávry potravres én’ alay. Concerning explanations of words by 
etymology cf. p. 317. 
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Posidonius defines the stars also as living animals, created by 


the ether. 

Plants, animals, human beings and stars, all these nature 
found in the world, like the world itself, are guided by the soul. 
This soul is a warm breath, by which we become animate and 
are moved. Its function is to hold the body together. For 
it is not the body which holds together the soul, it is the soul 
which holds together both itself and the body." Unity of the 
body, therefore, can only be found where the soul is dominant. 
Even the bones of the human frame contain a part of the 
soul5* Posidonius apparently subscribes to the definition 
according to which only living beings, only plants and animals, 
can be recognized as unified bodies. Stones and wood are not 
unified bodies. In organic nature alone is there to be found a 


coherence in which no part ean be harmed without harm being . 


done to the other parts too, without mutual sympathy. 5 And 


*?Diogenes Laertius, VII, 157: Woceddrvios mveŭpa evOeppoy elvat Tüv 
Yuxyy. rovrw yap Huds elvai Éumyous kal tard robrov xtveto@at, Movement, 
therefore, is essential for the soul, cf. Timaeus Tib, where Plato assumes 
movement even as regards plants. 

53 Achilles Tatius, Isagoge in Arati Phaenomena, chap. 13: ol à 
"Emixovpeol dace u) elvat [oou (so. rd GoTpa), reih Uró ewuürwv avvéxerat. 
ol 9& Druixol Tò ávámaMw. lloceibópios 86 dryvoetv robs 'Emikovpelovs pn, cs 
où rà chpara Tas Wuxas ovvdxet, GAN al yjvxal rà copara orep kal d) kóAAa 
kal éavri» kal rà éxrds xparet. Concerning the dependence of this state- 
ment on Aristotle, De anima 4llb 6; cf. Jones, Olasssical Philology, 
XXVII (1932), p. 115 and Heinemann, 1. c., II, p. 33. 


54 Scholion-T-in Homerum-M,-386: doxet- a0vrG (sc. TG —Opwfpe) kal rots. 


ócTois rd yvuxikóv wapermdpbat ws Kal Tlovederios év y’ wept yvxzis. à pèr yap 
IDAáreo» (cf. Plato, Timaeus 73b) Kal robs 0ecgobs aùrĝs év rats ToU ÓcTOÜ 
pitas dol» elvat. 

55 Sextus Empiricus, adversus mathematicos IX, 78-81: rGv re cwpdrwp 
Tà pér toriw hyapéva, rà 88 éE cuvarroudyvwrv, Ta 06 ék Stecratwr. dvouéva 
pèv ob» dort rà bad pds tfews xparovmeva kaÜámep gura kal toa... ent de 
TOY hvwperwy ocupradeld tis grip, ef ye Saxrbdov Teuvonuévov Tb ÜNorv ouv- 
diarl@era: cua, In the same place the genera] Stoic theory is pictured 
(IX, 81) according to which even stones and wood belong to the class 
of unified bodies and participate at least in habit, whereas plants are 
ruled by nature. The heretical Stoic definition again in Cicero, De 
natura deorum II, 75: omnes res subiectas esse naturae sentienti, a 
statement which is explained later (82) in the following way: sed nos 
cum dicimus natura constare administrarique mundum, non ita dicimus 
utglaebam aut fragmentum lapidis aut.aliquid eius modi nulla cohaerendi 
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this whole organic world, even in the most primitive form of 
organism, is dominated by the soul. Where the others recognise 
the effects of nature, Posidonius recognises the effects of soul. 
In him the power of nature is always elevated to the plane of a 
sensitive being. Nature is identical with soul which again, as 
the Stoics believe, is simply nature, endowed with sensation.*e 

Is the soul mortal or immortal? No fragment directly refers 
to this problem." But Posidonius attributes to Plato the opin- 
ion that only the soul of the world is immortal. It is certainly 
right to conclude that Posidonius could not believe in the im- 
mortality of the individual soul when he restricts the Platonic 
theory to the immortality of the world-soul alone.** Further- 
more, this doctrine was ready to Posidonius hand. Aristotle 
and Panaetius were of the same opinion, and the Stoics in gen- 
eral did not believe in personal immortality either? In any 
case, no fragment proves the immortality of the soul, not even 
its immortality for the period till the destruction of the world. 

But sensitive nature, soul, is restricted to the organic realm. 
What about the inorganic world, what about stones and wood 
and all the other material bodies? Posidonius thinks that matter 


natura, sed ut arborem ut animal, in quibus nulla temeritas sed ordo 
apparet et artis quaedam similitudo. 

56 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 156: wvx3? aloOyrixy $vcts. 

57 Cicero, De divinatione I, 64 relates that Posidonius explains 
divination by the fact that “plenus aer sit immortalium animorum, in 
quibus tamquam insignitae notae veritatis appareant.” Already the 
fact that signs of truth are said to appear in these immortal spirits 
would hint at a statement concerning stars. The fixed stars are godly 
bodies, living in the air, ef. n. 49. De divinatione I, 130, in the same 
connection, these stars are expressly mentioned. As it seems to me, 
it is impossible to conclude from this statement that Posidonius 
believed the human soul to be immortal, especially since all his other 
statements do not correspond to such a thesis. ~- 

58 Of. Hermias' Commentarius in Platonis Phaedrum, ed. P. Couvreur 
(1901), p. 102: oi per yap wept ris ToU kócuov uóvgs (sc. jvxüs) &ńen- 
car elvat roy Advyor .. . wy Éort kal Yloceiódivios 6 Zrcotkós. ol è wept waoys 
ámAóGs. Already Reinhardt, II, p. 91, 1 interprets these words in a 
similar manner. 

5? Cf. Aristotle, De anima 415b 26, De generatione animalium 131b 
3l. Panaetius apud Cicero, Tusculanae disputationes I, 32, 79 and 
Zeller, 1. c., III, 1, p. 568, 1. Only Cleanthes holds that all souls last 
till the conflagration, Diogenes Laertius, VII, 157; cf. also 151. 
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always existed in some quality and form.*° Material qualities 
and forms, therefore, have existed independently from the 
beginning. Posidonius expressly states that some of these ever- 
lasting qualities have a special faculty of forming the matter. 
In this conception he follows Aristotle and Theophrastus. Like 
them Posidonius declares the warm, and light element to be the 
formative and moving element throughout matter.  Insepa- 
rably connected with it, this power exists eternally like the other 
elements. Since all things are composed of matter, the material 
principle really dominates everything. It may, therefore, be 
called fate according to which all things happen.? Reason 
governs the universe, sensitive nature holds together the Boies, 
fate creates the movement within the world. 

The world is really ordered by three materially distinct powers, 
each of which is a cause. It seems consistent with this division 
that Posidonius should define cause quite differently from all 
the other Stoics. By them matter, reason, and form are taken 
into account, whereas the teleological cause is entirely neglected. 
But matter, from which all things are created, cannot, since it 
has no power of its own, be separated from the reason, which 
creates all things. Matter, therefore, is not recognized as cause. 
Form, according to the Stoics, is a part of reason and, therefore, 
does not constitute a separate cause. Reason as material cause, 
accordingly, is the only cause to be assumed by the Stoics in 
general. The identity of reason and matter, of God, nature, 


€? Cf. the interpretation pp. 290-1. 

9: Scholia, in~Aristotelem-5lia-28 (Cf. Simplieius,-in- De- caelo 309b 
2 K): &AXos 88 à rpóros obrós dor: rHs els rà eldcxd kal AKA ray Terodpwy 
oTowxclur Staipérews kal Gros éketvos kaf dy rà wey Bapéa kal Yuypa trys 
Aóyor exer rà 08 koŭpa kal Oepuü etOovs, abrós è ò *ApiororéAns év Grows 
Adyer kal Oeddpacros év TO wepl ras TOv crocxelwy yevécews kal ILocedavcos 
6 ZTwikós mapà rovrwy AaBay wayraxod xpíürai. In regard to this theory 
Reinhardt (II, p. 347; I, p. 149) refers to Seneca, Naturales Quaestiones 
IT, 10, 4. But there the name of Posidonius is not mentioned. He also 
emphasizes that Posidonius is the founder of the dogma of the “ Wärme- 
lehre." As it seems to me, this assumption is rejected already by the 
words of the Scholion which derives the doctrine of Posidonius from 
Aristotle and "Theophrastus. Besides, Posidonius defines the different 
qualities of the elements like the other Stoies, taking for granted that 
the air is à cold element (cf. Plutarch, De primo frigido, chap. 16). 

e2 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 149: kaf eluapuévgv 0é pası rà mávra, "ylveo0at 

. kal ILoveddpios ép ðevrépw Ilepi ciuapuévgs. 

63 Seneca, Epistle 65, 2-11. 
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and fate is-presupposed by this theory. Consequently Zeno and 
Chrysippus . define cause a8 ‘that: through which things are.9* It 
is Posidonius ‘alone who distinguishes three causes: “ The cause 
of something is that through. which it exists or the prime active 
power or the' principle of activity. And cause is real and bodily; 
that of which it is the' cause is neither real nor bodily, but 
accidental and predicate.” 99 Now, that through which the thing 
exists is apparently matter, acknowledged as a separate cause 
and not identified with reason, since matter is considered by 
Posidonius to be an independent power. The principle of activity 
must correspond to the reason which governs the universe. The 
prime active power, then, can only be understood as the soul 
which is itself a source of motion besides that caused by material 
forces.99* 

These are the three powers which govern the world. But how 
is it at all possible to assume two principles, as Posidonius does, 
and yet to distinguish three materially different powers within 
the world? Why is God the first, nature the second, fate the 
third? The manner in which matter exists is as solid body, 
extended in three dimensions, length, breadth, depth. God exists 
as matter without form or, so to say, without dimension; since 
He has to be contemplated as material existence, it is necessary 
to ascribe to him at least punctual existence.9 But besides 
these two forms of reality Posidonius recognizes yet another: 
“Under surface are understood the limits of the solid body, or 


84 Areios Didymos, fr. 18, Doxographi Graeci, p. 457, 4 ff. 

*5 Jbid. 457, 14 f£.: lloceibQvios 58 ofrws: alrtoy 08 sri rivos, 51d ékeivo 
7) TÓ wpóror moov À TÒ apxynyor moujceus. Kal rò wey atrioy by kal cua, 
od 5 aírtov otre Öv otre cGua, GAG ovußeßnkòs kal karwyópgua. It is 
possible that because of this differentiation of causes, Strabo blames Posi- 
donius for being too much inclined to the Aristotelian method. Not that 
it is, however, characteristic of Stoic philosophy to renounce causation as 
such: “ werd yáp ore rò alrtoXoyixdy wap’ aùr kal TÒ dpiororedivoy, Sep 
éxxXilvovety ol qucrepor Sid ry érlxpupw TG» alrıðv ” (Strabo, II, 3, p. 104). 

?5 Posidonius expressly mentions the teleological moment: Diogenes 
Laertius, VIT, 140 (ef. note 33) and Simplicius, in Aristotelis Physica, 
l. c., p. 292, 6 (cf. note 128). Is this meant to be the equivalent to the 
godly reason (cf. Aristotle, De Gen. Animal. T83lb 24)? Yet it is not 
clear how Posidonius divides the various factors, although he apparently 
follows Plato and Aristotle, at least to a certain extent. 

*? In regard to such a punctual existence cf. the definition of time. 
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that which only has length and breadth, but no depth. Posido- 
nius admits this surface to exist im thought as well as in 
reality." € The Stoic school took it for granted that mathe- 
matical figures are existent only in thought.: To Posidonius 
the limits of the solid body have a real existence. The forms are 
entities. The limits are the reason of the mathematical figures. 
The form, not the contents, is constitutive.°® The soul which 
holds together the bodily existence, like the limits which con- 
stitute the body, is declared by Posidonius to be idea, or form.7? 
The mode of existence of this soul, therefore, seems to be a 
mathematical figure. The soul is an entity which is extended 
in two dimensions, whereas the body is extended in three dimen- 
sions and the divine matter is extended in one dimension. 

Can this identification of soul and geometrical figure be 
proved? It may be ascertained by the definition of the soul, 
ascribed to Plato by the pupils of Posidonius. In the inter- 
pretation of the Timaeus they suppose that the divisible sub- 
stance of the limited is meant in respect to the bodies, and they 
combine it with the intelligible and declare the soul to be the 
idea, the form of the space in which is inherent a harmony of 
numbers. For the mathematical figures are between the first 
intelligible substances and that which can be seized by the 
senses, and, therefore, they are placed apart from both. In the 
same way the soul shares in the eternal qualities of the intel- 
 ligible and the passive qualities of the perceptible; and, there- 


° Diogenes Laertius, VII, 135: émi@dvera 06 éort cdparos mépas Ù TÒ 
Mükos kal addros uóvov Éxov, Báðos 06 où. radryny è Yloceir»ios év rplrw 
Iep werewpwy kal kar émlvoiav kal ka? bmóoTacu dwoAelmre: cf. Aristotle, 
Metaphysics, ITI, 5; VIT, 2. 

$85 Proclus, im Huclidem, p. 89, 16; cf. Bréhier, Revue des études 
Greques, XXVII (1914), p. 44. 

39 Of. Proclus, l. c. p. 143, 8. This definition goes back to Plato's 
Meno, cf. Bréhier, l. o., p. 56, 2. 

to Macrobius, in Somnium NScipionis I, 14, 19: Posidonius animam 
ideam (ef. Diels, Dowographi Graeci, p. 213). It is impossible to under- 
stand idea in the Platonic sense of the word. The existence of an im- 
material substance is not recognized by Posidonius. But he apparently 
used to call the soul an idea. Plutarch, De procreatione animae 1023d, 
attacks Posidonius because he applied the word idea to the moving soul. 
Cf. concerning this passage and that quoted R. M. Jones, The Plato- 
nism of Plutarch, p. 74. 
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fore, the appropriate place of its substance is between the sub- 
stance of the. divisible and that of the intelligible." This 
definition comes from the interpretation of the Timaeus, but it 
exactly corresponds to the conclusion which seems to follow 
from the Posidonian fragments. ? . 

At the same time it becomes understandable why Posidonius 
was able to assume only two principles of the universe, although 
he distinguishes three different powers within the world. The 
soul is different from God and matter, but it is composed of 
them. Obviously God is superior to matter. He therefore, 
occupies the highest place, and since the soul is in the middle be- 


71 Plutarch, De procreatione animae chap. 22, 1023 (cf. Taylor, A 
Commentary on Plato's Timaeus, 1928, pp. 118-9 and R. M. Jones, The 
Platonism of Plutarch, pp. 73 ff.) : uoa 0à moros early ávrcvretv kal rots 
wept llooeiódp»iov. of yap paxpay ris OAns dméoTuca» adda Oectáuevow Tw 
ray weparuv otclay wept rà oduara AdyerGar pepiorhy kal ratra TQ voyTe 
pléarres dmedrüjvavro rip Vvxüv lbéay elvat rod måvry dtacrarot Kar’ åpiðuòv 
cuverricav appovlay weptéxorra. TÈ Te yap MaenuaTiKa THY Wpwrwy VONTÕV 
perüt£b kal trav aloOnrav reráyÓau, ris Te Yuxys Tav vogrüv rb atdoy kal 
TOv» alaénraéy rò waénrixdy éxotons mpocikov èv péow Thy ovolay bmápxew. 

12 In this connection the discussion may be mentioned as to whether 
Posidonius wrote a commentary to Plato’s Timaeus or not. Taylor, 

l. c., p. 35 upholds the existence of the Posidonian commentary against 
" Reinhardt’s denial. The latter certainly is right in maintaining that 
the existence of such a commentary cannot be concluded from the 
words: 6 Hoceddyos róv TAdrwvos Tíuaiov é£yyoUuevos. (Sextus, adversus 
dogmaticos I, 93). The introduction to Plutarch, De procreatione 
animae shows that éfyyeic@a: may be used for occasional references to 
Platonic passages in various writings. On the other hand the explana- 
tion of Plato’s Timaeus by Posidonius and his pupils is so important 
that already Plutarch places it beside the explanation of Crantor. (The 
whole question is now summarized by H. O. Schroeder, Galeni in 
Platonis Timaeum Commentarii fragmenta, Corpus Medicorum, Grae- 
corum, Supplementum I [1934], pp. ix ff.). Whether Posidonius wrote 
commentaries to Platonie dialogues or not, he interpreted them, and 
his interpretation soon became famous. Cf. concerning other explana- 
tions of Platonic passages n. 58 and Taylor, l. c., 35 n. The interpretation 
of the Timaeus as well as the definition of the soul by Posidonius ex- 
plain why throughout antiquity he was so famous for his geometrical 
skill Galen believes that the whole originality of his philosophy and 
particularly its difference from the Stoic dogma is based on his geo- 
metrical studies (De placitis, 362, 5; 653, 14). One remembers the 
‘Platonic dyewpérpyros pyiels eloirw. Posidonius is scarcely an “Augen- 
denker” (Reinhardt, I, p. 5). 
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tween God and matter, matter must have the last rank. The first 
is Zeus, the second nature, the third fate. Ruled by these three 
materially distinct powers the process of the world goes on.”° 
These are the outlines of the physical system of Posidonius. 
Compared with the general Stoic system it is heretical. Although 
it is influenced by Platonic and Aristotelian thought, it is 
neither Platonism nor Aristotelianism ; it is original. The physi- 
cal fragments are only a few, and they do not give a complete 
picture. But the fundamental principles, I think, are clear. 


III. 
Ethics. 


Posidonius, whose ethical precepts are very famous,’* in 
agreement with the Stoic school subdivides the ethical branch of 
philosophy as follows: the subject of appetition and that of 
things good and evil and that of the emotions and of virtue and 
the aim and the first value and the actions and the appropriate 
encouragement and dissuasion.' Such a subdivision is not to 
be found in the books of Zeno and Cleanthes. It is customary 
only since the time of Chrysippus. What each of these branches 
is like cannot be found out exactly. Nor does it become clear 
how many parts of ethics Posidonius distinguished in detail. 

But so much is certain: Posidonius believes that the under- 
standing of the nature of emotions is the basis of all ethical 
philosophy. He says: with the theory of the emotions is bound 
together the teaching concerning the.virtues and that concern- . 
ing the end, and as a whole all the dogmas of ethics are 


t8 Tt is important to notice that almost all the heretical theories are 
preserved by Areios Didymos. Thus they go back to the first generation 
after Posidonius, to a man who certainly knew Posidonian philosophy 
(cf. Diels, Dowographt Graeci, pp. 69, 77). The tradition which 
Aetius and Diogenes Laertius follow is apparently more assimilated 
to the general Stoic dogma. Accordingly Diogenes does not consider 
Posidonius a heretic. 

%4 Seneca, Epistles 104, 22; 108, 38; 33, 4. 

18 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 84: rò 0é 4010» uépos rhs pidocodlas Starpoioty 
els re roy wepl puñs kal els ròv wept dryaÜG» kal kakðv rórov kal els rov 
wept wader kal wept dperijs kai epi réħovs mepl re rijs mpwrns dtlas kal r&v 
mpá£ew» kai mepl ray Kxaéykéytwy mporporðy re kal dámxorpomóv. oŬrw Se 
Urodiapoveww of mepl Xpócurmor . . . kal [Fooedwreoy. 
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dependent on the knowledge of the faculties of the soul as on a. 


string."? 
“ There is no need B explain in many words or with very 
exact conclusions what the ‘emotions of the soul are like. It is 


only necessary io remeniber what human beings always experi-. 


ence.” 77 Emotions are not judgments nor do they ensue upon 
judgment; they are caused by the appetitive and passionate 
faculty of the soul.7® They are the movements of these faculties 
which Posidonius calls “movements destined to suffer." 7° In 
assuming such a theory, Posidonius is entirely at variance with 
. the Stoic dogma. He embraces, as he believes, the theory of the 
older philosophers. He follows Pythagoras and Plato and 
Aristotle and he presumes that Zeno and Cleanthes were inclined 
to these theories too. To Chrysippus he is bitterly opposed.®° 
The division of the emotions according to Posidonius is as 
follows: “Some emotions are psychic, some are bodily. And 
those not caused by the soul but concerning the soul are bodily; 
those not: caused by the body but concerning the body are psy- 
chic. And psychic, in the simple sense, are those in judgments 
and representations, for instance, desire, fear, wrath. Bodily, in 
the simple sense, are fever, coldness. thickness, looseness. Con- 


E cerning the soul but bodily are lethargy, melancholy, sting, 


te Galen, De placitis, 397, 5-8:  cvvió8a. 86 kal tv epi TOv dperóv 
ddackadlay Trobro:s (sc. rots máDegip) Qual kal Thv wept rot TéAovs kal ÜAws 
mTávra rà Üó'yuara tis $0udjs jiXocoólas Gomep éx pads pynplvOov Sedécbae ris 
yracews Trey Karke rhy Wvxüv Ovváuewr. 

7? Galen, ibid, 487, 7-10: oldwep ċari rà ráðn rhs vx s, ob uaxpay Aórywr 
o00€ drodeliewy dxpiBerrépuy Sedpeva, pdvns è dvaurücews Gv ékdorore 
TáoXouev, ws Kai Ifocedevios elev. Cf, Zeller, I. c., IIL, 1, p. 580, 3. 

73 Galen, ibid. 348, 12-16:  lloeeióorios pér ye ‘redédws  Amexópnoev 
dugorépwr trav OofGr. oÜre yap xploes oUre Érvywóueva. Kplawtiv. elvat ANÈ 
bard ris Oupoedots Te kal émiOupnrixgs Ovvéáuews dyyetras ylver@ae ra wddy 
kara way dxodovOjoas TO wadao dAéyw. Cf. 397, 8-12. 

Galen, ibid. 443, 0-11: Tà wá0g . . .a8«rikal Kivqjoes, otrw yap à 

~ Hoveddvios dvoudvey elw0er, Cf. 405, 9-14; 442, 3: 7) wadnrexy AKM. 

89 The opposition of Posidonius to the Stoic dogma cf. Galen, De 
placitis, 407, 1-3.. His agreement with the dogma of,the older thinkers 
ibid, 396, 1-3; of. Pythagoras: 401, 13-15, 459, 2-5; of Plato: 405, 
9-14, 461, 4-6, 463, 1-3; of Aristotle: 432, 9-11, 401, 4-6, 463, 1-3; of 
Zeno: 362, 5-11, 458, 12-13, 456, 4; of Cleanthes: 456, 4, 654, 2-3. His 
opposition to the theories of Chrysippus Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta 
ITI, pp. 64, 41; 62, 14; 112, 10; 120, 1; 131, 2; 116, 37; 118, 14. 
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fantasies, relaxation. On the other hand, concerning the body 
but psychic are tremblings and pallor and change of the be- 
havior to fear and distress.” ** ^ No definition of the single emo- 
tions is preserved.® 

All these conditions are dependent on the form of the bodily 
existence. They are changed together with the changes of the 
body.** Posidonius, therefore, follows Plato in the method by 
which the emotions are to be treated.9* He also believes in the 
possibility of education. He believes in physiognomy; he 
thinks that the character of a man is influenced by the country 
in which he lives. Taking this theory as a basis of explanation, 


61 Plutarch, Utrum animae an corporis sit libido et aegritudo 
(Plutarch, ed. Wyttenbach, V pars IL, p. 700 A): 6 yé roe Tocerddvros 
Tà èy elvat yvxikà (sc. Tay malőr), rà 06 cwpariká. kal Ta uév oU yvxis, 
Tepl Yuxhy óé cwparika, Tà dé ob ciaros, wept copa 06 vvxiká. Kal Yvxikà 
èv ardas Trà èv kplow kal brodjyeor, olov éeriduulas Aéywr PéBous dpyds. 
cwuaTiKa dé dcs auperovs wepupiters TUKYOELS dpawwoes. wept vvxàv 9e 
cwpaTiKa AyOdpyous pedayxorlas Syypots oavracías dtaxvoes. ávámaMy Se 
mept cpa PuXtKa Tpóuovs Kai @xpidces Kai weraBodds ToU HOovs Kara póßov 
 Avwny. Cf. Zeller, l. c., ITI, 1, p. 583, 2 who is not right in stating that 
this fragment shows a dualistic attitude. It includes the same dis- 
tinction of three powers which is to be found in the physics, the third 
being a combination of the two others. 

82 Bake, I. c., p. 222 believes that at least the definition of wrath is 
preserved, but Lactantius, De ira, chap. 17 does not give the definition 
of Posidonius himself but his testimony about the definition of some ` 
other philosophers. 

53 Galen, De placitis, 442, 14-15: rõv wanrikéy Kivjoewr ba Vvxis 
- émouévov del Tj Stadéce: roU-cópuaros- -—-- - - o he ee 

84 Galen, ibid. 436, 7-10: ij rolvv» Cavpdtwper ere m bre TÓS B onelds 
Tay TaÜO» ópÜGs wey 6 IIAárcy» Éypayerv, ws kal ò ILoceddyios aùr paprupet, 
poxônpõäs 66 6 XpUcurmos. cf. 396, 14 ff. 

95 Galen, ibid. 445, 4-19: TaUTrá rot kal 6 lloceid»os altro (sc. TG 
Xpucinww) péuderar pera ToU kal Üavuátew, boa lIAárov clmev trip rijs 
TOv waldwy ere re kvovuévev év Ty wíTpa SiatAdcews aroKvybéyTwy Te TpoPpys 
Kal qatdelas, kal yéypadey olov mirohy tia Kara TÒ «prov abrov 
wept rabav ovyypappa TO» bad llA&Tcvos elpnudver, ws xpi tpédecbar kal 
madevecOar rods maidas bmép ToU TÒ mabnTıkóv re kal dXoyov THs wWvxüs 
cUuuerpov amopalvecdar Tais Kiwyoect kal Tois ToU Aóvyov mpocTá'yuacti» 
evrreiOés. cf. n. 107. 

86 Galen, ibid. 442, 7-443, 3: cuvdwre 5 elxédrws Tois Aóyow rovros ò 
Iloceióo»ios Tà kaTà Thy guowoyrwplay patvoueva. kal yap rav wv kal røv 
dvOpwruv, boa perv ebpiorepya re Kal Oepuórepa, Ouptxdrepa rave’ ůrápxew 
gto, goa 56 wrarvioxia Te kal yvxpórepa, BerAórepa. Kal Kara Tas xöpas 
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Posidonius considers it possible- to explain all the difficulties 


which the previous philosophers, especially Chrysippus, could 


not solve.?' 

Such an heretical dogma of the emotions should establish the 
foundation of ethics. As Posidonius always stresses: “From 
the right understanding of the emotions, there may be derived 
the right understanding of things good and evil, of the virtues 
and of the aim of life.”** How does Posidonius define these 
three constitutive parts of ethics in detail? 

As regards things good and evil, he is of the opinion that 
wealth and health are to be counted among the good things.® 
This statement at first glance seems to be refuted by another 
one: “ Things which do not provide the soul either with magna- 
nimity or trust or security are not good. Riches and health and 
things similar to them, however, do not accomplish anything of 
this kind; therefore, they are not good.” ° But the two state- 
ments are not contradictory. First of all, in the same connec- 
tion in which health and wealth are declared not to be good, 
Posidonius states, “that riches are a cause of evil, not since 
they themselves do any evil, but since they instigate men to do 
it. For the efficient cause which must hurt immediately, is one 
thing; the antecedent cause is another thing. Riches are im- 
bued with the antecedent cause.” °% Riches, then, and apparently 


dé oU ouixpG rive Stevnvoxyévar Tois Heat robs dvOpwrous els Gear kal rédpav 
droit diMjOovórv re Kai didéwovor. ... 

8T Galen, ibid. 348, 16-351, 2; concerning fear 453, 11 ff.; 454, 7 ff.; 
concerning the acquiescence of emotions 397, 10. Posidonius does not 
compare the disease of the soul with the disease of the body like the 
other Stoies, ef. ibid. 409, 5-410, 2; 371, 1-18. As far as I know, this 
theory of the emotions never was controversial. 

38 Galen, De placitis 448, 9-11: voul{w yap kal rhy wept dyabev Kal Kaxdy 
kal rj» wept redGv kal rhv mepl dperay èk ris mepl wader ép0as Siarxépews 
2pTr9500a:. 

3? Diogenes Laertius, VII, 103: Iloseióó»ios pérroi kal raŭrå dyoe (se. 
TÀoUror kai vyleav) ray dyabdy elva. Cf. Dowographi Graeci, p. 593, 9: 
IILoceiüo»ios 'Arapeùs EXeye TÒ péyioroy év áàvOpómou dyabdv elvat TAoUTov 
kal vyelar, 

°° Seneca, Epistle 87, 35: Posidonius sic interrogandum ait: “quae 
neque magnitudinem animo dant nee fiduciam nec securitatem, non 
sunt bona. Divitiae autem et bona valetudo et similia his nihil horum 
faciunt; ergo non sunt bona." 

*1 Seneca, Epistle 87, 31: Posidonius, ut ego existimo, melius, qui ait 
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health, too, are not bad in themselves. They themselves do no 
evil. In the same sense, Posidonius does not acknowledge the 
truth of the statement that riches are not a good and refutes the 
negation, like Antipater. He, therefore, must have assumed the 
positive character of riches themselves.°? And that exactly is the 
meaning of the dogma that wealth and health too are counted 
among the good things. They are in a positive sense good and in 
a positive sense bad. It is impossible to call them neutral or 
indifferent things, as do the Stoics, things which may only be 
used in a bad or good sense.?? 

It is consistent that, in Posidonius, the illogical faculties of 
the soul should suffer good or bad from illogical powers. The 
reason alone is influenced by the logical faculties. The illogical 
faculties of the soul are by nature desirous of joy and victory 
and they are satisfied only by illogical things.?* It is, therefore, 
impossible that Posidonius should,deny the positive value of 
things like health and wealth. But although they are good in 
one respect, they may be called evils in another. . It is because 
“they incite the mind and beget arrogance; they cause envy and 
alienate the mind so far that the fame of wealth pleases us who 
shall still be harmed by it. All good things, however, should be 
free from fault; they are spotless, they do not corrupt the spirit; 
they do not seduce. Yet they elevate and dilate, but without 
puffing up. Things that are good .give trust; riches, however, 
audacity. Things that are good give magnanimity; riches, 


divitias esse causam. malorum,.non quia ipsae faciunt aliquid, sed_quia  — 
facturos inritant. Alia est enim causa efficiens, quae protinus necesse — 
est noceat, alia praecedens, Hane praecedentem causam divitiae 

habenti; ... l 

?? Seneca, Epistle 87, 38. 

?3 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 102-103. It is in contradiction to this 
Stoic theory that Diogenes speaks about the statement of Posidonius. 
It is not justifiable to blame the testimony of Diogenes as exaggerated, 
as does Überweg-Prüchter, l. c., p. 480, and the usual explanation of 
these passages. 

** Galen, De placitis, 400, 5-0: o¥Séy yap otrws évapyés sri, s Td 
Ovráuew Tiwàs ev rais huerdpats elvat Wuxais édweuévas pice, rijv uv d8oris, 
Ti» ÕÈ kpárous kal vixns, às dvapyiis dpacbal $m-ot kd» rois üXXow uo 
ó lloceibórios. Ibid. 453, 10-11: TG ui» yap dħóyw (so. ras Yuxts) dea 
Tay adoyor dj re Gea kal d BAGBY, TO AoyiKG be Sia émwo rums Te kal 
apadias, 
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insolence. Insolence is nothing but a false semblance of mag- 
nanimity." 95 

It is on this theory about things good and evil that the 
doctrine of duties is based. Panaetius divided this subject into 
three branches: the first in which we reflect on what is right and 
what is wrong; the second,on whether it is useful or not; the 
third on how a decision should be reached when there seems to 
be a conflict between the answers to the first two questions. 
Posidonius has dealt with this third case? For Panaetius 
wrote that he would expound the subject later on ; but he did not 
keep bis promise, although he lived thirty years after his book 
was finished. The subject is, however, touched upon by Posido- 
nius in certain papers, although with astonishing brevity, since 
he actually points out that no other single topic in all philosophy 
is so necessary. One of the problems discussed by him in this 
connection is whether the duty towards society, the most natural 
duty, should always be preferred to temperance or modesty. 
Posidonius answers in the negative. For some things are either 
so vile or so flagitious that a wise man would not practise 
them even to save his country. Posidonius collects many of 
these facts, some so horrid, some so obscene that it seems scandal- . 
ous even to speak about them. The wise man, however, will not 


?5 Seneca, Epistle 87, 31: . . . inflant animos, superbiam pariunt, 
invidiam contrahunt et usque eo mentem alienant, ut fama pecuniae 
nos etiam nocitura delectet. Bona autem omnia carere culpa decet; 
pura sunt, non corrumpunt animos, non sollicitant. Extollunt quidem 
et dilatant, sed sine tumore. Quae bona sunt fiduciam faciunt, divitiae 
audaciam. Quae bona sunt magnitudinem animi dant, divitiae insolen- 
tiam. Nihil autem aliud est insolentia quam species magnitudinis falsa. 

?8 Cicero, Ad Atticum XVI, 11, 4: Illius tres sunt; sed, cum initio 
divisisset ita, tria genera exquirendi officii esse, unum, cum deliberemus, 
honestum an turpe sit, alterum, utile an inutile, tertium, eum haec 
inter se pugnare videantur, quo modo iudicandum sit, ... Eum locum 
Posidonius persecutus est. 

°T Cicero, De Officiis III, 2, 7-8: Panaetius .. . de tertio autem 
genere deinceps se scripsit dicturum nec exsolvit id, quod promiserat. 
Quod eo magis miror, quia scriptum a diseipulo eius Posidonio est 
triginta annis vixisse Panaetium, posteaquam illos libros edidisset. 
Quem loeum miror a Posidonio breviter esse tactum in quibusdam com- 
mentariis, praesertim eum scribat nullum esse loeum in tota philosophia 
tam necessarium. 
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do such things for his country, and his country will not even 
require him to do them.?? 

Finally, Posidonius in opposition to the general Stoic dogma 
assumes that there are not only immoral men and wise men but 
also men who make moral progress. In this theory he follows 
the Aristotelian philosophers. Consequently, he distinguishes 
between different moral attitudes. 'l'he immoral, of course, are 
inclined to things good and evil according -to their pleasure. 
The men who make moral progress feel no emotions in mis-. 
fortune or, at least, they feel no more than is appropriate. 
Although they admit suffering under evils, they will not follow 
the emotions, but the logical power of the soul.2°° The wise man 
is he who acknowledges everything honest to be good, and these 
honest things are the goods for which he will offer prayers to 
God. He is entirely free from all emotions. He does not. 
experience them even in fortunate circumstances.!?! | 


98 Cicero, De officiis I, 45, 159: Illud forsitan quaerendum sit, num 
haec communitas, quae maxime est apta naturae, sit etjam moderationi 
modestiaeque semper anteponenda. Non plaeet; sunt enim quaedam 
partim ita foeda, partim ita flagitiosa, ut ea ne conservandae quidem 
patriae causa sapiens facturus sit. Ea Posidonius collegit permulta, sed 
ita taetra quaedam, ita obscena, ut dictu quoque videantur turpia. . 

*? Diogenes Laertius, VII, 91; ef. ibid. 127. 

109 Galen, De placitis, 3992, 9: ol 98 (mpokómrovres) év peylorots kakos 
éavrobs trodkapBdvortres elvat guws od ylvovrac dia ToUro év råbe Ibid. 
370, 12: dpolws 38 kal robs TpokómsTovTas peyddas BAáfas i-o Tis kakías 
bwokauBdvovras wapeivar eer kal brodéperbar dófois kal AdTwats weptwimre:y 
. Bh uerpíats, mep obde abrd ovpBalver. Cicero tells (Tusculanae Disputa- 
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tiones II, 61) that Posidonius in the presence of Pompey discussed the 
thesis that the honorable alone is good and, suffering an attack of pain, 
often said: “You will not succeed, pain; as grievous as you are, I 
Shall never concede that you are an evil.” Itaque narrabat (Pompeius) 
eum graviter et copiose de hoc ipso, nihil esse bonum nisi quod esset 
honestum, eubantem disputavisse, eumque quasi faces ei doloris ad- 
moverentur, saepe dixisse: ‘ Nihil agis, dolor! quamvis sis molestus, 
numquam te esse confitebor malum." This story only proves that 
Posidonius has to be considered as à man who made moral progress 
(against Zeller, 7. c., ITI, 1, p. 214, 2; 582, 4). 

101 Galen, De placitis, 870, 3-7: ol sopol uéywra kal ávvmépBAqra vo- 
Bitovres elvat ayada ra kaÀà wavra olx éuradds xKevotyrae bard abray 
ériOvpobyrés re Qv épéyorrat kal weptyapeis yivépevor evi rois avrois, örar 
TÜxccip abTOr. 392, 8: of uév (cool) yap èv peylorots dyadois ... 
éavroUs vroAauárvorres celra Buws où ylvovrar bia Todro év mafer. Diogenes 
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Like the teaching about things good or evil, virtues as well 
are based on the right understanding of the emotions. This 
Posidonius stresses over and over again.!? Man's primary art is 
virtue itself, There is joined to this the useless'and fleeting flesh, 
fitted only for the reception of food, as Posidonius remarks.’ 
He then distinguishes between logical and illogical virtues; 
the illogical virtues are faculties of the soul, the logical virtue 
is knowledge. Besides, he divides virtue into four types.1°% The 
proof that virtue really exists is the fact. that the followers of 
Socrates, Diogenes, and Antisthenes madé moral progress. And 
the proof of the existence of vice as a fundamental fact is that it 
is the opposite of virtue.'?* Posidonius, however, does not 
believe that virtue is self-sufficient, but he contends that health 
is needed, and wealth and strength.199 

Virtue can be taught.'? Posidonius held that not only precept- 


Laertius, VII, 124: evéeral re, pasiv, ò codós, alrobuevos ra d'ya0à TOv 
Ger, kabá pno: lloceiórios év TQ wpwry wept ka8gkóvrov. Wisdom may 
be lost in consequence of drunkness or melancholy, cf. Diogenes Laertius, 
VII, 127. As regards this problem, Posidonius defended the statement 
of Zeno, ef. Seneca, Epistle 83, 10. 

19? Galen, De placitis, 654, 3-0: xal uévro: kal roy wept TO» dperay Abyor 
éml ra)TO4s Tais dpxais ópÜGs pno: mepalverOar kal Ocikvvouww abTÓ ToUTO did 
peyáANgs mpa'yuarelas ilg yeypappéyyns abr. 

193 Seneca, Epistle 92, 10 (ed. with an English translation by R. M. 
Gummere, Loeb Classieal Library): prima ars hominis est ipsa virtus; 
huic committitur inutilis caro et fluida, receptandis tantum cibis 
habilis, ut ait Posidonius. 

10t Qalen, De placitis, 446, 13: éreras 52 ebOis roigde kal ò wept Tv 
aperay Aóryos aŭro ékéyxwr 7d opddua Sitrév, eire émw Tuas Tis dmácas 
abras etre Óvvápeis Úroráßor THY per yap dddywr ris yuxğs wepov addyous 
dvaykyn Kal ras dperàs elvai, ToU Aoytorixot 5é uóvov Xormyuc]v. Gore eUAÓ"yws 
éxeivwy pév al áperal Ovváuews elolv, érioripy 06 pórov ToU Xo*yiriukov. Dio- 
genes Laertius, VII, 92: rérrapas è (dperas) ol cepi Iloceióc viov, For this 
doctrine in the Academy ef. Auupéceis " Apo roréNovs 8 2 (V. Rose, Aris- 
toteles Pseudepigraphus, p. 679). 

195 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 91: rexpjpiov 88! roD Dwapkràs elvai Thv 
adperny dnow ó Ilocedwyios év TO wpdhtrw ToU djÓikoU Adyou rò -yevéoOar èv 
wpokony rovs Tepi Zwkpåryy kal Airoyéryy kal *Avricbéyny. elvat 6é kal Ti» 
kaxiay trapkriy Sia rò dyrixeicbar Tjj dperq. 

196 Thid. VII, 128: duévrot Tavalrios kal llooeióórios ot’ abrápkm Aéyouce 
THY dperyv, GAG xpeiay elvai pası kal byelas kal xopynylas kal loxvos. 

207 Thid. VII, 01: ddanryny re elvai abr», Adyw è Tijv aperqv, kal Mose 
dwyios év rois mporperrixois. 
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giving, but even persuasion, consolation, and encouragement are 
necessary in this teaching. To these he adds the investigation 
of causes. He remarks that it will also be useful to illustrate 
each particular virtue; this science he calls ethology, while 
others call it characterization. It gives the signs and marks 
which belong to each virtue and vice, so that by them distinction 
may be drawn between like things.°* For the teaching of ethics 
and especially of virtues cannot be done in a few words, since 
the emotions are only to be treated by persuasion. Posidonius 
says: “TI do not think that Plato's laws should have the pre- 
ambles added to them. For a law should be brief, in order that 
the uninitiated may grasp it all the more easily. It should be a 
voice, as it were, sent down from heaven. It should command, 
not discuss. Nothing seems to me more dull or more foolish 
than a law with a preamble. Warn me, tell me what you wish 
me to do, I am not learning but obeying.” °° Ethical philosophy, 
the theory about virtues, has not to command but to discuss. 
The last of the constitutive parts of ethics is the theory of the 
aim of life. The end is life in accordance with nature, which 
is to live in accordance with virtue, for it is virtue toward which 
nature leads us."° But it is necessary to define correctly what 
is meant by living in agreement with nature. Posidonius says: 
* Some disregard this necessity, and they contract the meaning 
of living in accordance with nature into doing everything pos- 


108 Seneca, Epistle 95, 65: Posidonius non tantum praeceptionem, 
nihil enim nos hoc verbo uti prohibet, sed etiam suasionem et consolatio- 
nem et exhortationem: necessariam iudicat. His adicit causarum inqui- 
sitionem, aetiologian quam quare nos dicere non audeamus, cum gram- 
matici, custodes Latini sermonis, suo iure ita appellent, non video. 
Ait utilem futuram et descriptionem cuiusque virtutis; hane Posidonius 
ethologian vocat, quidam characterismon appellant, signa cuiusque 
virtutis ae vitii et notas reddentem, quibus inter se similia dis- 
eriminentur. 

108 Seneca, Epistie 94, 38: (Posidonius) qui “ inprobo," inquit, “ quod 
Platonis legibus adiecta principia sunt. Legem enim brevem esse 
oportet, quo facilius ab imperitis teneatur. Velut emissa divinitus vox 
sit; iubeat, non disputet. Nihil videtur mihi frigidius, nihil ineptius 
quam lex cum prologo. Mone, die, quid me velis fecisse; non disco, sed 
pareo,” 

24° Diogenes Laertius, VII, 87: Zyvwrv .. . réħos elre 7d ÓuoXoyoupévos 
TH pooe: fhr, Ürep éori kar’ dperzy fhv. Eyer yap mpós rabryy duds 4 óc. 
dpotws è kat . . . Moreres. 
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‘sible in order to attain the things by nature primarily gc 
They come near to determining the aim as joy or freedom fi 
disturbance or something similar. But this is obviously 
‘contradiction to the word itself and nothing good or conduc 
to happiness. It necessarily. follows the end but is not it 
the end. If the aim is rightly defined, however, it is poss. 
to use the definition to solve the dilemma brought forward 
the Sophists, a solution rendered impossible by the definitior 
life as experience of the happenings in the whole of nat 
This is of the same value as the definition of life in accorda 
with nature if there is no desire to gain the indifferent thi 
in a mean way." Thus it is extremely important to ki 
exactly the aim.of life and Posidonius again attacks Chrysip 
very severely.i!? 

In more detail he states in regard to the aim: “ The reason 
the emotions, that is for their inconsistency and for life posses 
by.an evil genius, is that they do not follow in every respect 
demon in themselves, born with us and having the same nat 
as the demon governing the whole world, but that they are 
by the brutish and worse demon. Men who do not realize 1 
neither acknowledge the. right’cause of the emotions, nor. 
they judge rightly about true happiness in conformity w 
. nature. For they do not see that the first thing is not.to 
led at all by the illogical and godless part of the'soul whict 
possessed by an evil demon.” 33 And he declares, * The si 


111 Galen, De placitis, 450, 5: ' à 03j mapévres Evioe rò ópoAXoryovpévws 
overéddXovety els rò wav rò ÉvÜexyÓuevov moiety Evexa TOv TPTY Kata d 
Suocoy avrd TotoÜUvTes TQ ckowü» ékrlÜcoÓn. rù» dOorü» À rHv -coxAnele 
&AAo Ti TowoUrov. ore 0b pdyny eupalvwy xarà abri» thy Ók$opáv, x 
66 kal evdacuorcxdy ovddv. awapérerat "yàp Kara rd dvayKaioy TQ rédel, T 
dé otk Forty. Aà kal rotrov SiadngPbévras ópOOs ekerrt pèr abTO xpi 
mpüs Td dtaxérrecy ras dwopías, ås ol cogioral mporelvovsiw, p) pévroe ye 
Kara éuretplay ray xara T)» ÜAg» plow ovpBatvoyvrwr iv, Ümep icobvy 
Ti dpororyouudvws elrreiy Ug» rika uh ToUro uukpompemós ourrelver els 
TÖV ddiaddpwr Twyxárew." 

112 Stoicorum. Veterum Fragmenta YII, p. 5, 4; p. 112, 10 cf. n. 8 

118 Galen, De placitis, 448, 15: rò 94 TOv wabay abri» ToUT! gore 
"^re ávouoAo'ylas kal ToU kakobaluoros Blov, rà wh karà wav erecbar rú 
avrots Saluom awvyyevei re Üvrt kal ijv óuolav dicot Exovrt TÖ Tov ÜNov kóc 
OvotKkoUyTi, TO O6 yelpore kal Lwwder wore ovvexxdAlvortas d$épeo0at. oi 
ToUTo waptdévres ore év rovras BeXrioUot vij» alrlay ray malőr ore èv 
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mum bonum is living in contemplation of the truth and order 
of all things and fashioning oneself as far as possible in accord- 
ance therewith, being led aside as little as possible by the irra- 
tional part of the soul.” =+ The end of life, according to 
Posidonius, is a merely theoretical one. It is knowledge alone 
' for which the wise man is striving, knowledge which is the task 
of reason. Thus, the whole character of the Stoic philosophy 
changes. Theoretical knowledge had always been refuted as the 
aim of life. It had been considered by Chrysippus to be ELS 
lent to joy, which was rejected. H5 

This definition of the aim of life is independent of any fossi 
of eschatology. There is no eschatological fragment and no 
proof whatever that Posidonius assumed the human soul to be 
immortal.:5* On the other hand, the aim of life is understood 
in a more active sense. The resignation to fate, thus, is over- - 


Tepl ris ebdacuovias kal óuoXo'y(as ópBoDo£oUotr. ob yap BXémovow, Sri mpiróv 
éorw év aùr TÒ Kara pydey Gyecbac tds ToU dAXóyov re kal kakobalguovos 
kai adéov ras Yvxğs. In order to understand the meaning of demon, it 
seems necessary but also sufficient to compare Parmenides, fr. 12 
(Diels) and Plato's Timaeus 90a, quoted by Galen, De placitis, 502-3. Tt 
is also important to note, that Posidonius, like Hipparchus, believes in 
astrology, ¢f. Augustine, De civitate Dei V, 2, ef. also 9. Concerning 
Plato’s adherence to the astrological belief cf. Pfeiffer, l.c., p. 46, 8. 
Concerning the evyyévera of the stars ef. ibid., pp. 110-17. Besides, 
Posidonius calls the stars demons. Cf. n. 51. 

114 Clement, Stromateis II, 129: rò (v O0ewpovrvra mij» rav Shoop dA3j- 
0c» kal rdiwy kal ovykaraokevátovra abróv kar& rd ÜÓvrvaTróv, Kara pumóév 
&yónevoy Ud ToU adéyou uépovs TRS Vvxjs. By this definition of the aim | 
of human life the wohupddeca ascribed to Posidonius is to be understood, 
Strabo, XVI, 753, Cf. Seneca, Epistle 78, 28: “Unus dies hominum 
eruditorum plus patet quam PAIS longissima aetas, ut ait Posi- 
donius." 

128 Cf, Zeller, l. c., III, 1, p. 52 and O. Rieth, Hermes 69 (1934), pp. 
13 ff. Cf. again Cicero, De natura deorum II, 153: quae contuens 
animus accedit ad cognitionem deorum, e qua oritur pietas, cui coniuncta 
iustitia est reliquaeque virtutes, e quibus vita beata existit par et 
similis deorum, nulla alia re nisi inmortalitate, quae nihil ad bene 
vivendum pertinet, cedens caelestibus. 

3892 Diels, Doxographi Graeci, p. 587, 19 only assumes Posidonius to 
be the author of & passage which deals with immortality. Reinhardt, 
I, p. 471 does not consider eschatology at all, but in his second book 
he tries to ascertain it, starting from the conception of demons, cf. how- 
ever Jones, Classical Philology, XXVII (1932), p. 113. 
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-come to a certain extent, The Stoics contend that fate leads 
men who are willing to be led, and forces those who resist. 
Posidonius says: “There are never any occasions when you 
need think yourself safe because you wield the weapons of 
Fortune; fight with your own! Fortune does not furnish arms 
against herself; hence men equipped against their foes are 
unarmed against Fortune hérself.” 11e 

Thus, Posidonius, starting from a heretical definition of 
emotions builds up an entirely heretical system of ethics. The 
individual theories are closely connected and cannot be separated 
from one another. The teaching on ethics, as he himself always 
contends, is based on the right understanding of the emotions. 


And.the ethics correspond to the heretical physics. 


IV. 

| Logic. 
As regards the logic of which again the subdivision is un- 
known," the material preserved is very meager. Mention is 
made of the distinction of three causes by Posidonius.’ The 


efficient cause and the antecedent cause are differentiated.” 
The names of some forms of conclusions are given.!?? 


116 Seneca, Epistle 113, 28: “Non est quod umquam fortunae armis 
putes esse te tutum; tuis pugna. Contra ipsam fortuna non armat; 
itaque contra hostes instructi, contra ipsam inermes sunt.” 

itsa Tt is certainly incorrect to state: “Diese Abweichungen von 
der Stoischen Überlieferung (in der Anthropologie) hatten nun zwar 
auf die übrigen Lehren des Poseidonios nicht den Einfluss, den man 
naeh seinen eigenen Äusserungen erwarten könnte; so entschieden er 
vielmehr die Abhängigkeit der Ethik von der Ansicht über die Affekte 
anerkannte, so wird uns doch aus seiner Sittenlehre nichts berichtet, 
was mit der Stoischen Moral in Widerspruch stünde; denn (!) die 
Angaben des Diogenes .. . haben wir bereits als unglaubwürdig erkannt." 
(Zeller, U. c., III, 1, p. 582). The most adequate interpretation of the 
Posidonian ethics I know of, is given by A. Modrze, Philologus, 87 
(1932), pp. 300 ff., although it is primarily based on indirect testi- 
monies. 

117 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 84. 

11$ Areios Didymos fr. 18, ef. n. 65. 

1? Seneca, Epistle 87, 31: praecedens eausa, efficiens causa. 

120 Galen, Eloayury} diadkexrixy ed. Kalbfleisch (1896), p. 47, 16 f.: robs 53) 
TOi0UTOUS ğmavras avAdoyiopods TO ~yéver uév ék Tiv mpós Te Duréov, év clSer 


f 
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More important is the Posidonian definition. -of categories. It 
is said that he, like other philosophers; " séparates two classes, 
word and things. As regards the word, he considers it necessary 
to ask if the word means anything; what:it means; how many 
meanings it has; in what way it means anything. As regards 
the things, use must be made of, conjecture which he names 
both xar’ atoOnow and quality; and of definition which he names 
both xar évvoiav and concerning something.” 17t" These, then, 
are the two fundamental aspects of judgment. The word, as one 
of them, has to be studied in every respect. So it also becomes 
understandable why Posidonius attributed significance even to 
etymologies.?? The distinction between conjecture according 
to apprehension and definition according to thinking reflects the 
distinction between existence in reality and existence in thought 
often to be found in the fragments. It is in this sense that 
Posidonius defends, against Epicurus, the possibility of state- 
ments concerning existence proceeding from logical presup- 
positions,22% | 

Connected with the distinction of categories is the definition 
of the standard of truth by Posidonius. He says in his expo- 
sition of Plato’s Timaeus, * Just as light is apprehended by the 
luciform sense of sight, and sound by the aeriform sense of 
hearing, so also the nature of all things ought to be apprehended 
by its kindred reason.” + What does this mean? To Posi- 


è kar! d£fuóparos Öúvapıv cvpurrapévovs, à worep kal 6 Illoceitód»iós $w«ociw 
évoudtey avrovs. avrakTtkobs . kad. Strap átiópaTos. Cf.. Seneca, Epistle . 
87, 38.. 

741 Quintilian, ITI, 6, 37: In duo et Posidonius dividit, vocem et res. 
In voce quaeri putat an significet, quid, quam multa, quo modo? In 
rebus coniecturam duoc kar’ aic09ct» vocat, et qualitatem, et fnitionem, 
eui nomen dat kar’ Évvoua» et ad aliquid. 

122 Cf, the etymologies of demon (n. 51) and of sight: «us ås pip 
Iloceióóvios wapa Tò Gro (Etymologicum Magnum). 

123 Proclus, in Euclidem, pp. 216, 20-217, 3; 217, 24-218, 11; ef. 
Bréhier, l. e., p. 53. 

1M'Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Logicos Y, 93 (ed. with an English 
translation by R. G. Bury, Loeb Classical Library): xal os rd uiv jos, 
pnoly ó Mooedwrveos ray liAárwvos Tinacov éE£wyoDuevos, bd Tis dwToeioUs 
SWews karaXaufláveroi, 4j óà ov] rò rys áepoetboUs áko9s, oŬrw kal 4 rev 
Suv icis trd ovyyevots dhele: karakaufárcea0ai ToU. Aóyov. Is it really 
by chance that in the following words, according to the Pythagorean 
theory, reason is identified with number? Posidonius was well ac- 
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donius every act of recognition is a kind of growing together. 
This is valid for hearing, seeing, feeling and thinkingJ?5 Some- 
thing in the apprehending subject always has to correspond to 
the object outside which is to be apprehended, and it has to be. 
similar to this object. The nature of all things, therefore, can 
only be seized by the cognate faculty of the human being: 
reason. If it is necessary to judge about the essence of things, 
the basis of judgment is no apprehending presentation, coming 
from a real object, no sensation, no preconception. The Stoic 
school in general believes in such criteria. Only a few older 
philosophers acknowledge the right reason to be the standard of 
truth, as Posidonius contends.:?9 

This theory symbolizes the whole system. Materialism is 
still recognized by Posidonius. But mere empiricism is over- 
come by his philosophy. Thinking, too, is able and destined to 
judge reality. Matter and God exist. Emotions are as real as 
reason. Sensation and reason are forms of cognition. The 
proof of vice is found in the fact that it is the opposite of virtue, 
which really exists.127 The rules of logic are the rules of the 
world. Opposition is a fundamental fact of reason and, therefore, 
of existence. That is the reason that no quality can be without 
its opposite. On the other hand, although there are opposites, 


quainted with the dogma of this school. And one should conclude the 
same identification from his interpretation of the soul in the Timaeus, 
since the first intelligible things are apparently meant to be numbers 
(against Zeller, l. c., ITI, 1, 578, 4). 

126 No details are known about Posidonius! theory of vision. Cf. 
concerning this problem and the interpretation of Reinhardt, H. 
Cherniss, American Journal of Philology, LIV (1933), pp. 154 ff. 

126 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 54; concerning the general Stoic dogma 
ef. ibid. and 42. It is for this reason, too, that I deal with logic as 
the last branch of philosophy, and give ethics, the theory on the soul 
and its faculties, the middle place between physics and logic. If it 
is necessary to begin philosophical inquiry with physics, as Posidonius 
thinks, logic must be the end, since it corresponds to reason, the highest 
principle. I cannot prove that this sequence is correct, but it seems to 
me to follow from the interpretation of the fragments (against Zeller, 
ef. n. 13). . 

127 Of. n. 105 and the definition of dialectic. Diogenes Laertius, VII, 
62: Stadextixyn é cori, ws yor Wocedwrios, émic Tu dXgÜOv kal Wevday 
kal ovderépwy. Cf. Zeller, 1. c., ITI, 1, p. 64. 
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one of them is considered to be the more important factor or 
the true reality. God is the first. Reason is superior to emo- 
tions. For thought does noi only distinguish, it orders and sub- 
ordinates things. | 

But since reason governs the whole and is the fundamental 
law of order, since the world, in itg last principle, can only be | 
understood by reason, not by experience, the difference between 
the philosophical task and the scientific research is conceived by 
Posidonius in a distinctively new manner. Discussing the study 
of the philosopher and of the mathematician in regard to 
astronomy he says: “It is the subject matter of the physical 
theory to inquire into the substance of the heavens and of the 
stars and into the power and quality and into generation and 
destruction; and by Jove! it is able to point out the magnitude 
of.things and their figure and order.. Astrology does not try to 
tell anything of this kind, but it points out the order of the 
heavenly bodies, showing the heaven to be a real cosmos; it 
speaks about the figure and the magnitude and the distance of 
the earth as well as of the sun and the moon, and about eclipses 
and encounterings of the stars, about their quality and quantity, 
and their orbits, It, therefore, naturally needs arithmetic and 
geometry, since as far as figures are concerned it touches upon 
the question of how great and how much and in what manner. 
And in regard to these problems, the explanation of which it 
alone promises to give, it is valid to bring about this explanation 
by arithmetic and geometry. The astrologer and the physicist 


indeed ‘very often aim-at proving the same points: ~for instance; --- 


that the sun is great, that the earth is spherical; yet, they do not 
take the same road. One of them proves everything starting ~ 
from the substance or the power or from the criteria of what is 
better or from the generation and change, and he thus proves 
everything; the other starts from the consequences of the figures 
or the magnitude or from the greatness of the movement and the 
harmony of time therewith. The physicist often touches upon 
the causes, with the active power in mind, the astrologer, con- 
cluding from the external consequences, does not sufficiently 
recognize the cause; for instance, when he determines the earth 
or the stars to be spherical in shape. He sometimes does not even 
want to ascertain the cause, for instance if he discusses the 


^ 
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eclipses, but sometimes he finds out the facts by granting an 
hypothesis, some forms by which the phenomena are preserved, 
for instance an inquiry into the reasons by which sun and moon 
and the planets seem to move irregularly. In regard to these 
problems, if we presuppose their circuits to be eccentric or the 
stars to move in epicycles, their apparent irregularity is pre- 
served. And it is necessary to find out, too, which of these 
orbits the phenomena may possibly traverse, so that the subject 
of the planets seems to belong to the aetiology, given according 
to the possibility of orbits. Thus, a certain Heracleides of 
Pontus came and said that the apparent anomaly concerning 
the sun might be preserved also, if the earth were moving and 
the sun were stationary. For it is not at all the province of the 
astrologer to ascertain whether something is at rest by nature 
and what is moving, but, introducing hypotheses according to 
which some bodies stand still, some move, hé has to inquire 


which hypothesis the phenomena of the heavens will obey. He 


has to take from the physicist the principles that the move- 
ments of the stars are simple and kindred and orderly, and from 
them he will point out that the choral dance of all the stars is 
cyclical whether they move in parallels or in crosswise circles." *8 


128 Simplicius on Aristotle’s Physics, Commentaria Graeca ed. H. 
Diels, IX (1882), pp. 291, 21-292, 31: 6 d& 'AXétarópos duiXomórws ét 
riya TOU leguívov raparlOnoty ex THS miros T» Tocedwrlov Mereopo- 
Aoyixay éknyjoews Tas addopudas dà *Aptororédovs Aafobcar. Exe Se de. 
THs pèr dvorkys Oewplas éort TÒ Gkomeiv wept rc ovalas obparvoU kal &cTpwv 
kai Ovváuecs kal morros yevéoews re kal POopds kal v) Ala Tobrwv 
wept peyébous Kai oxhuaTos kai ráfews arrodeckvivar Sivarat. d) 06 dorpodoyia 
wept TotobTrov péev obdevds émixeipet Névyew,  ámoÜüelkvvot 06 Thy Tå Toy 
ovpavlwy kócuov byrws dropyvaca roy obpavóv. mepl Te oxnudTwv éyet kal 
peyebav kal droornpdatwry ys re kal ġħlov kal cednpys kal wept éxreivewy 
Kal cuvavewy TOV dorpwyv kal mept ras èv ratis gdopais abréy wowrynros kal 
wooorntos. Glev ére THs wept woody kai myAlkoy kal moiy karà oxjua 
Gewpias épdmrerat, elxdrws apiOunriKns Te kal yewperplas éden0n Taty. kal 
mept rovTwy, wy tmrioxveiro uóvov Aóryov arodwcey, 0! apiOunrixys re kal 
yewuerpias ovufátew loxver. wodkdaxov rolyuy ratréy Keparaoy dmoüet£at 
apodjcerat & re dotpoddyos Kal 6 pusikós, olov Ste uévyas 6 Hros, Sri ohapo- 
eis h yÅ -où ui» Kara Tas abras ddobs Badiotyrar.. 6 pèr. yap awd THS ovc(as 
Ñ THs Ovváuews 7) ToU dpwevoy oŬrws Exew, 1) awd THs "yevécews kal peraBodjs 
éxacTa dodeite:, 6 è dd TH cvufefmkórev Trois c xduact 7) peyébert À add 
THS wocóTQ2TOos TIS -Kuynoews Kal ToU épappórrovros aùr xpdvov. Kat ò pèr 
$voiküs Tis alrías woAAaxoU Yerai els Thy mowprucj» 0jvap» droBdérwr, 
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The investigation of general principles, then, is the task of the 
philosopher. The scientist has to solve only the individual 
problems. To a certain extent, Posidonius again follows Aris- 
totleJ?? But his statement goes further than does Aristotle’s. 

To Posidonius, the philosopher àlone is able to establish the 
fundamental principles of science. The scientists have to respect 
the limits which philosophy traces out. All the sciences are based 
on philosophical presuppositions which cannot ultimately be 
proved by science.**° It is the last task of philosophy to lay down 
these general principles. If in the Golden Age everything was 
under the jurisdiction qf the wise man or the philosopher, now 
science at least is under his government. 


What consequences are to be drawn from this attempt to re- 
construct the Posidonian philosophy proceeding from those 
fragments alone which are preserved under the name of Posi- 


à 8é dorpodéyos bray drd TOv twder ovuBefwakórwv drodekviy obx lkavós 
Gearys yiverat ras alrlas, olov» bre chaipoady Thy "yv 1) rà čerpa dmoblówotw, 
éviaxoU ğè 0888 rjv alrlay AaBeiv éplerat ds Bray wepl exrelews Tiadeyynrac: 
Gddore 58 Kad? brdbecw edploxe. Tpómovs Tivàs awodidobs, Ov bwapxóvrwv 
cwijoera, Ta atvdpeva. olov dia Tl dvwuddrws Mos kal cedjrn kal ol 
wrdynres alvovras kivotpevor;, Öre el taroddpeba éxxdvrpovs abrOv rods 
KÜKAous 7) kar’ émlkvkkov wodotueva Tà dorpa, cwhyoerar d pavopéryn &vw- 
parla abréy, Seqoe te éweteNGeiy kaf Ócovs Suyardy Tpórovs ratita diro- 
rercigbar Tà pawwópeva, Gore goikévar Tjj karà ròp évdexduevoy Tpómov alrio- 
Aoyle Ti» wepl ray mAavouévuy Gorpwy wpayparelay. Ò kal mapedOdy ris 
gyno "HpakAelóns ò Horrikós, rt kal xevovpérns ws ris 'yüs ToU 06 Alou 
— -— pévevrés “mws Sivarat dj wepi-Tóv fAwv-$aiwouéyg dvwpadla cdojec0ai.- Aws 
yàp obk tari dorpodoyou rò yravar ri dpegatóv eri TH pioe kal moča rà 
Ku'grá, &AXà Ümofécew elonyoUmevos TOv wey uevóvrev, TÖV O6, Kivovpéywy 
ckoret tlow troGéceow axodovOjoe Ta Kara Tov obparvóv Qawóueva. Ay wréov 
& aire dpxas wapa ToU ducikoU, åmħàs elva: kal duadas kal rera'ynévas 
Kiwioes TOv Eorpwr, 6U dv dawodel~ee ÉykvkNov oca» T)» xopelav drdvrwy 
Trav uiv karà mapaNXóovs, ræv 8& karà Aokobs kÜkNous eliovuévcv. oUTuws 
ney oby à Téuwos Gro: å mapà TG Telve Yloseióórpios Tijv Stapopay TÄS re 
$vctoAoylas kal ris dorpodoylas mapadidworr did ToU 'ÁpurToTÉNovs Tas 
á$opuàs Aagó». Cf. concerning the distinction between 6éc:s and vrdGects 
Plato, Republic 511b; Epistle VII 342a ff. and K. v. Fritz, Philologus 
87 (1932), pp. 40 ff.; 136 ff. 
120 Of, Aristotle, De respiratione 480b21 ff. 
139 Reinhardt states (I, p. 53) that to Posidonius sciences are the 
basis of philosophy. The consequences Reinhardt draws chiefly from 
indirect evidence are contradictory to the fragment taken from Simplicius. 
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donius? It follows first of all that the fragments are sufficient 
material to give a picture which, if not complete in every respect, 
is ,still clear and exact enough to permit an understanding of 
the system. It is not necessary to base the interpretation of the 
philosophy of Posidonius on indirect testimonies.*** At the same 
- time it is now possible to establish the influences which Posi- 
donius’, system had on philosophers as well as scientists. If the 
fragments did not show enough, these influences could not be 
determined conclusively. While this is very important from the 
historical point of view, it is so in no other respect. If the 
influences are supposed to disclose new material, not contained 
in the fragments, such an interpretation necessarily remains a 
mere guess. For it can never be decided whether the new thought 
.really has to be traced back to Posidonius or is a later transfor- 
mation of his ideas. l 
The reconstructed Posidonian system, moreover, is distinct | 
in its originality. To be sure, it is a Stoic system. But 
Posidonius is strongly influenced by Aristotle and Plato as well 
as by other great philosophers. These various influences, dif- 
ferent to the modern mind, seem homogeneous to him and, above 
all, they do not destroy his individuality. On the contrary, they 
seem to unfetter his own thought. They are material molded by 
him according to the Stoic mentality. Posidonius is a compre- 
hensive personality. He is inclined to face facts; he does not 
want to evade reality. But he is also a very Goad mathemati- 
cian and logician, a man trained in literature as well as in 
history, a scientist and at the same time active in politics, a 
thinker and an explorer. His fundamental experience seems 
to be the variety of interests and opinions integrated, however, 
as the unity of life, an experience which he translates into his 
own existence. 

Posidonius, such as he really is, cannot influence his own or 
later generations to any considerable extent. He is, of course, 
well known to his contemporaries. Cicero estimates his work 


181 A collection of the fragments, however, would be useful, and it 
could be made without regard to all the passages which are believed 
to be influenced by Posidonius’ thought. It is my intention to under- 
take this in regard to the philosophical as well as the scientific 
material, 
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highly, but Panaetius, Chrysippus, and Zeno have at least the 
same rank as Posidonius. Besides there are still other Stoics 
who are very famous. As a whole, the influence of the Epicurean 
and Academic philosophy is much greater during the lifetime of 
Posidonius than the influence of the Stoie school. When in 
the 1st Century A. D. the Stoic philosophy finally becomes the 
dominant system, it is the old Stoa, not tbe philosophy of 
Posidonius, which is recognized. Seneca admires Posidonius 
as a great philosopher, but it is Chrysippus whom he follows in 
regard to the essential theories—Chrysippus whom Posidoüius 
so bitterly attacks. And the same is valid for the whole Stoicism 
of this epoch and of later centuries,*** Posidonius does not agree 
with the thinking of this period or of the following ones. He 
is, therefore, soon forgotten. Scientists may use his books be- » 
cause they appreciate the material available in them. Galen 
may quote him in renouncing the general Stoic dogma, because 
he thinks it convenient to refute the Stoics by a Stoic. But no 
philosopher thinks it worthwhile to discuss the Posidonian sys- 
tem as such. In the 4th Century A. D. nobody ever reads 
Posidonius.*** Nowhere is he characterized as an outstanding 
figure. 'The name of Posidonius is very seldom, almost never, 
mentioned even in the doxographical material. 

Not even the Neo-Platonists consider the philosophy.of Posi- 
donius. How could they? . To. Posidonius God and matter are 
fundamental principles, independent of each other, as are virtue 
and vice, experience and reason.. The contrast of God and 


^ matter, the contrast-of good-and-evil is-an eternal -fact;-not-the--—~-- - .- 


133 Stoicorum Veterum Fragmento, collegit Ioannes ab Arnim, Vol. I, 
Praefatio IIl:. Ita enim res se habet: eam Stoicae doctrinae formam, 
quae imperatorum Romanorum aetate fuit, uberrimis testimoniis 
ilustrare possumus eademque ex Chrysippi auctoritate tota pendet. 
Galen (ed. G. Kühn), IV, 810: 6 smávre» émriornporixdéraros ò Iose 
Swvios, èv ols éxalywy écTl peylorwy tios, év rovrots abrois uà» bad rap 
Awp obx Ewrerat TOv Drwikov. 

188 Of. Jaeger, Nemesios v. Emesa, p. 68: “Den Poseidonios hat 
weder Nemesios noch sonst ein Mensch des ausgehenden 4. Jahrhunderts 
mehr gelesen, und wie wenige werden seinen Namen noch gewusst 
haben!” And yet, Simplicius is the first to say that the Stoic books 
are becoming rare, cf. Simplicius in categorias, Scholia in Aristotelem, 
49a, 10: wapa rois Zrwikxois, Gv ép’ Rudy kal 4 Siacxadla kal rà nheiera 
TÖV OvyypappáToy émiXéXourer. 
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consequence of guilt of.punishment. No fragment therefore, 
shows religious feeling; no fragment deals with eschatology. 
The soul which guides all the natures does not strive for redemp- 
tion. It is striving for knowledge, knowledge of this world. 
The nature of man is neither ecstatic nor faithful. Acqui- 
escence in the harmony of the world is an attitude unfamiliar 
to Posidonius.*** The order of the world has to be grasped by 
reason. His system is rational, yet it acknowledges experience. 
The triumph over the emotions is not won by seclusion from the 
world; it is gained in the study of the phenomena. If the 
fragments are taken into account, Posidonian philosophy is the 
opposite to Neo-Platonism. What is the use then of calling 
Posidonian philosophy the turning point to religious and 
mythical feeling? His system is not more responsible for Neo- 
Platonic philosophy than any other philosophical system is the 
presupposition of the subsequent one. 

The new era does not begin with Posidonius. With him the 
Hellenic period comes to an end. Posidonius is the last great 
philosopher of this epoch. His philosophy is essentially Greek, 
not Oriental. It'is because of just this fact that his influence 
on later centuries is so small. To him spirit and nature are 
contraries; they are not two different aspects of the same thing. 
It is, therefore, impossible to prove that he was a monistic 
thinker. Furthermore, no fragment speaks of vitalism, of life 
as force and effect. Life, according to Posidonius, is formed 
by the soul, the sensitive nature. The power of sympathy is 
not recognized by Posidonius more than by many other philoso- 
phers. If the interpretation is restricted to the material which 
is certain and which alone should be used, all these theories 
cannot be taken for granted.'55 

To be sure, the reconstruction now given aecording to the 


134 In the characterization of Neo-Platonism I mostly follow Jaeger, 
l. c., p. 2 and passim. The conception of óecuós, characteristic for this 
school, is mentioned in the fragments only in a negative sense: xk wdrrwy 
0j ToÜrwe» dci delxvvebar didre d) olkovpévg kúkħw  Tepippeirat r@ dKeave: 
“ov yap piv espòs mepiBddrerar dymeípoto, GAN és ádmeipeo(gv kéyvrat. rô uw 
oUTt palvet.” (Strabo, It, 100). 

155 But it is Reinhardt who recognized the essentially Greek character 
of the Posidonian philosophy. Concerning the fwrixy Sivayis cf. Crénert, 
Gnomon VI (1930), p. 152, 1. 
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fragments does not solve all the problems involved. There are 
certain questions to which the preserved material gives no answer. 
The arrangement of the single theories is unclear. It may be 
that the tenor of some fragments is influenced by the conceptions 
of later writers; only a few passages are literally preserved, most 
of them are indirect reports. Many problems remain, simply 
and solely because the works of Positlontus are lost.**® 


Lupbpwia EDELSTEIN.* 
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186 Zeller, I. c., III, 1, p. 49, is right in saying: “Aber doch bleibt 
immer noch (bei dieser Rekonstruktion) ein doppelter Übelstand übrig. 
Fürs erste nämlich werden uns in der Regel nur die einzelnen Lehrsütze 
der Stoiker und höchstens noch einzelne Beweise dafür mitgeteilt, die 
innere Verknüpfung dieser Sütze dagegen und ihre ursprünglichen 
Motive müssen wir grossenteils durch eigene Schlüsse ergänzen. Hütten 
wir die Werke eines Zeno und Chrysippus in ihrem vollständigen Zusam- 
menhang, so würden wir in dieser Beziehung von einer viel gesicherteren 


Grundlage ausgehen, und weit weniger auf blosse Vermutung beschrünkt 
sein." 


* I wish to express my gratitude to Mrs. C. L. Temkin for revising 
my English. 


WERE THE VENERII IN SICILY SERFS? 


In an interesting article on “Some Traces of Serfdom in 
Cicero's Day,” + Richard M. Haywood suggests that the Venerii 
in Sicily were serfs. His argument runs as follows: “ Cicero 
telis us that Verres used'the Venerit as publicani, a function 
which servi publici could not have discharged, so that they must 
have been serfs, not slaves.” 2 This problem could be clarified by 
an examination of the status of the Vener in the pre-Roman 
period. Unfortunately as long as the origin of the settlement on 
Mt. Eryx, and of Venus’ temple, remains hidden in obscurity, 
and as long as our knowledge of Phoenician institutions is as 
limited as at present, an investigation of the juridical status of 
the Veneri will yield no results either for or against the serfdom 
theory. It is true that their status might be inferred from what 
it was later under the Romans, but this might not prove alto- 
gether favorable to the theory, for it would seem that the new 
masters regarded the Veneri as servi public. Why they did so 
we are not told, but it may be that the servants of this famous 
sanctuary had had that status under the Carthaginians and con- 
tinued it under the Romans, who as heirs to the rights of the 
former sovereign, or as conquerors, claimed them as servi publici. 
Be that as it may, Cicero assumes that they had this status (2 
Verr., 8, 86). 

With no light from this quarter, let us inquire into the func- 
tions discharged by the Veneri during the Roman domination 
and into the question whether their employment by Verres as 
tithe contractors was legal or illegal. They acted as provincial 
poliee either directly under the governor or indirectly under his 
agents (Cie, 2 Verr., 8, 61; 74; 89; 105; 143; 200; 228). 
They made arrests and executed not only the sentences of the 
governor's court (ibid., 2, 92-93) but also, it would seem, the 
decisions of the tithe contractors (ibid., 3, 50); ran errands 
for the governor and carried out his commands that were not of 
a judicial nature (ibid., 3, 55; 4, 32) ; took charge of the moneys 
and goods he ordered sequestered (ibid., 8, 183; 4, 104) ; acted 


1 American Journal of Philology, 1933, pp. 145-153. 
? Loc. cit., p. 145. 
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" ag bodyguard to his satellites (ibid., 3, 65); were the benefi- 
eiaries of donations forced upon the cities by the governor (ibid., 
3, 148; 5, 141) ; collected the offerings, dues, and emoluments 
accruing to the temple of their goddess (ibid., 2, 92-983) ; and, 
once at least, were musicians to the fleet, (Cic. Divin. in Q. 
Caecil., 55). It is apparent that, except for some abuses, they 
could discharge these functions as servi publici under Roman 
law. One interesting aspect of their religious status was the 
claim, which they made again and again, even when freed from 
active service in the temple and engaged in secular business for 
themselves, that their persons and their properties still belonged 
to the goddess. Agonis quaedam est Lilybitana liberta Veneris 
Erycinae, quae mulier ante hunc [Caecilius Niger] quaestorem 
copiosa plane et locuples fuit. Ab hac praefectus Antoni quidam 
symphoniacos servos abducebat per iniuriam, quibus se in classe 


uti velle dicebat. Tum illa, ut mos in Sicilia est omnium Ve- 


neriorum et eorum quia Venere se liberaverunt, ut praefecto illi 
religionem Veneris nomine obiceret, dixit et se et sua Veneris 
esse (Cic., Divin. in Q. Caecil., 55). This claim implies two 
things, both of which lend color to the serfdom theory: first, 
that they were no longer slaves, but free; second, that no indi- 
vidual, no city-state, not even the Roman people had authority 
over them. In other words, they were not under the secular 
law. In this respect the claim recalls that of the Medieval 
Church which denied to the state the right to take away, com- 
mandeer, or tax ecclesiastical property. 

The legal competence of the VenerW to be tithe contractors 


i cee —— ——— — A — -———— — ———Ó — ————— 


was hotly denied by Cicero. There is no doubt that they acted = 


in that capacity (Cic., 2 Verr., 3, 50; 86; 89; 92). But Cicero 
insists that they were dummy contractors, they lent their names, 
but the real contractor was Verres. Cicero calls them, as well 
as the other tithe contractors in collusion with the grafting gov- 
ernor, his socios . . . procuratores . ... et admimstros (2 Verr., 
8, 50). He asks the judges to decide whether Diognetus, 
a Venerius who had collected the tithe of the city of Tyssa, 
tantum numerum tritici . . . sibi acceperit an huic exegerit 
(ibid., 3, 86; see the case of another Venerius, Bariobal, tbid., 
3, 89). It would be more to the point to know whether or not 
the VenerW had the juridical right to bid for a tithe contract. 
Cicero contends they did not have it and regards the question 
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de facto as an infringement of the law. He asserts-that this 
thing had no precedent, that it was done for the first time during 
Verres’ administration. He speaks of the Venerii as isto prae- 
tore . . . novum genus publicanorum (ibid., 3, 50). He charac- 
terizes Diognetus as novum genus publicani (3, 86). He 
charges in addition that the employment of the Venerii as tithe 
contractors was a revolutienary departure and an unwarranted 
and disgraceful abuse: Haec aequitas in tuo imperio fuit, haec . 
praetoris dignitas, ut servos Venerios Siculorum dominos esse 
velles; hic dilectus, hoc discrimen te praetore fuit; ut aratores 
in servorum numero essent, servi in publicanorum, (ibid., 3, 81). 
Above all he denies that they had the right to bid for a tithe 
contract. Ad [Tissenses] tu decumanum Diognetum Venerium 
misisti, novum genus publicani. Cur hoc auctore non Romae 
quoque servi publici ad vectigalia accedunt (ibid., 3, 86)? It 
would then appear that this is the only instance of servi publici 
. employed as tithe contractors (cf. Mommsen, Droit public, I, p. 
379). Since itis risky to build a theory on one statement, we 
may at best conclude that the claim that the Veneri were serfs, 
not slaves, has no validity if it rests only on the fact of their 
‘acting as tithe contractors during Verres? administration. ` 
It is, however, possible that with the coming of Verres, the 
Venertt, who had apparently been considered until then as slaves 
before the law, were raised to the status of serfs.: Verres may 
have brought with him to Sicily the more liberal and humane 
attitude toward slavery which was just then developing in Italy. 
This humanizing movement tended to modify the slave status of 
some individuals, making them either outright free, or semifree, 
that is, serfs. For instance, we know of cases where slaves were 
informally freed. They remained slaves (manebant servi), but 
they rightfully claimed in libertate servari ausilio praetoris 
(Gaius, 3, 56; see W. W. Buckland, The Roman Law of Slavery, 
Cambridge, 1908, p. 445). Here we have the intervention of 
the magistrate to safeguard, not indeed the juridical freedom of 
the slave, since the latter had not yet acquired it, but his further 
exploitation by his master. It should be noted that the magis- 
terial intervention seems to have been permanent, ending only 
with the death of the slave concerned. As Buckland remarks 
(ibid.) : “The main, indeed, as far as can be seen, the only, 
effect was to free [the slaves] from any duty of working, so that 
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if the owner tried, by force, to make them work for him, the 
Praetor intervened to prevent it." 

Again, we know that the servi publici enjoyed a larger measure 
of liberty and human dignity than slaves privately ‘owned. They 
could wear a distinctive garb, dispose by will of half of their 
property, and marry or co-habit with a free woman (cf. Momm- 
sen, Droit public, I, pp. 370 f.; and Buckland, op. cit., p. 319). 
It is probable that temple slaves had the same privileges. In de- 
fault of direct evidence this may be argued from the fact that 
the religious organization precedes in point of time the political 


organization and often serves as a model for it; from society’s 


reverence for the gods, their property, and their ministers and 
attendants; and from the constitutional standing of the priest- 
hoods as organs of the State. This fact alone would suggest 
that their slaves were in a very real sense servi publici. The 
point is that servi publie . re nearer to the status of serfs than 
the slaves owned by private individuals. 

Lastly, since the incorporation of most of Italy into the Roman 
Commonwealth the problem of the juridical status of many 
temple slaves was pressing for a solution. Oppianicus’ proclama- 
tion of the freedom and citizenship of the Martiales at Larinum 
(74 B. C.), whom Cicero compares to the Vener (Pro Cluent., 
48), seems to be one incident of à general movement then going 
on in Italy (Haywood, loc. cit., p. 146). In brief, there was in 
Rome an attitude resulting from many. influences working to- 
ward a more liberal view of the status of slaves. This new atti- 


tude could not -but-facilitate-the- introduction -of the Hellenistic... ___. 


practice of regarding temple slaves as free or semifree in law, 
though still attached to the temple. Manumission sacrorum 
causa (cf. P-W IV, p. 42) may have been the legal means of 
fostering the Roman counterpart of that Hellenistic institution 
(cf. Buckland, op. cit., p. 447). 

If Verres followed in Sicily the process of devolution then 
going on in the peninsula, the Veneri were the chief beneficia- 
ries of his policy. That he may have personally profited by 


3 Other beneficiaries may have been the aeditwmi custodesque of 
Chrysas in Assorus (Cic. 2 Verr., 4, 96), and the hierodulo? of Deme- 
ter in Henna (ibid., 4, 106 ff.), of Geryon in Agyrium (Diod. 4, 24, 
3), and of the Holy Mother in Engyum (ibid. 4, 80, 5; Cic., 2 Verr., 
4, 97 ; 5, 186), to speak only of the more important sanetuaries. 
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using these slaves as tithe contractors does not belittle the sig- 
nificance of their new privilege and the fact that they were being 
raised to a higher status. Their employment as tithe contractors 
máy in a certain sense be taken as evidence that Verres had 
" looked into the legal aspects of this problem and had decided 
that they were no common slaves. Cicero accused him of acting 
illegally; Verres might well have retorted that he had acted, at 
worst, extra-legally. The fact that a certain thing had not been 
done before was no proof that it was forbidden by law. Prece- 
dent may have been on Cicero’s side in his tirades against Verres 
in 70 B. C. and Oppianicus four years later. No doubt, too, his 
. inborn conservatism regarding property rights made him close 
his eyes to the liberalizing movement of which we have spoken. 
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THE SOURCE OF SUIDAS FOR HIS COMMENTS ON 
THE LEGIONS KNOWN AS THE JOVIANI AND 
THE HERCULIANI. 


In his identification of various fragments of the lost History 
of Enunapius* Carl Müller designated the following passage 
from Suidas as Fragment 6:? 


"Iófevo. kai “EpxovAtavol éyépara tafewv. réypata ydp wa Satpoow 
éravupa. "lófhs yàp mapa “Iradois 6 Zeds, “Epxovduos òè ó “HpaxAjs. 


He based his opinion on the apparent similarity of these 
lines and the text of Zosimus III, 30, 4 which reads: 


` 4 - 
"Ereráxyaro 88 êy rovTw "Loflavoi kai “EpxovAtavol. raypárov 0€ ravra 
~ “~ / 
óvópara, zapa AtoxAytiavod kai Ma£uaavoU karagrávra, depóvrov Tas 
tA 3 / d * x ^ € M e L4 3. Z kj 
TOUTOV émrovvpias* Ô pey yap Ais ó 06 "HpakAéovs érovupoy. elye. 


Müller argued that, since Photius says Zosimus practically 
epitomized Eunapius work, the text of Zosimus, which is 


' Eunapius Sardianus lived in the early part of the fifth century 
A.D. His work was entitled ù) perà Acélrwov leropla xpovu and 
covered the period 271-404 A.D. (Müller, Fragmenta Historicorum 
Graecorum, Vol. IV, p. 8.) 

? Müller, op. cit, Vol. IV, p. 16. 

S Photius, Bibliotheke, LXXVII; XCVIII. 
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extant, reproduces with some accuracy the original statements 
of Eunapius. Therefore the similarity between these two pas- 
sages of Suidas and Zosimus probably indicates that Suidas 
borrowed from Eunapius. i 2 


If the Joviani and the Herculiani were mentioned only by 


Suidas and Zosimus, acceptance of Müller's theory would not be 
difficult. On the other hand, in view of the fact that these two 
legions are discussed by Victor (De Caesaribus, 39, 18) and 
Sozomen (VI, 6), it would seem advisable to reconsider the 
whole question. Moreover, it will be seen that the text of 
Vietor is very similar to Zosimus III, 30, 4, and that the text 
of Sozomen closely resembles that of Suidas. 

Victor says: Huic postea cultu numinis Herculio cognomen- 
ium accessit, uti Valerio Jovium, unde etiam militaribus auxi- 
lis longe in exercitum praestantibus nomen impositum. 

Victor and Zosimus agree that the legions were named in 
honor of Diocletian, who identified himself with Jove or Zeus, 
and Maximian, identified with Hercules. This is not the same 
view as that expressed by Suidas and Sozomen, who believe the 
legions were named after the gods themselves: 


Suidas Sozomen _ 

"Iófl eo: kai “EipxovAtavot évépara "Iofliavy Kal "EpkovAavàv, ráy- 
ráfeoy. tdypara yáp Twa Saípoow pata 86 ratra TOv év Ady orpatiw- 
érdvvpa. “IdBis yap rapa “Iradois av, rò piv ad’ "HpakAéovs, TO 
6 Zevs, "EpkoóAios $è ô "HpakAge. 8 dad Aids Aáxovra THY mpos- 

gyopíay. . 


This comparison of the texts of Suidas and Sozomen shows 


very clearly that Suidas probably got his information from 
Sozomen rather than from Zosimus or Eunapius, and it builds 
up a strong argument against Müller's identification of either 
the Suidas or the Zosimus passage as a fragment of Eunapius. 
The lines from Victor’s De Caesaribus (39, 18) which we have 
quoted may be regarded as a possible source for Zosimus III, 
90, 4. 


Tom B. JONES. 
UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA. 
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EMENDATION OF ARISTOTLE SOPHISTIOI ELENCHI 
182b20. 


In this passage we have a list of: jokes depending on homo- 
nymy. Among them are the following: xafapis 6 Bopéas; ob 
Sjra* daexrévyxe yàp tov mroxdov kal TÓv dvotpevov. ap’ Eðapxos; 
ov Ora, GAX* ’ArodAwvidys. 

I suggest olvwpévov for óvoópevov and ebapxos for Etapyos. There 
is more point in saying that the cold wind has killed the 
“beggar and the drunk” than “ the beggar and the buyer,"—a 
man lying out of doors in a drunken stupor being a common 
odes of exposure.  Pickard-Cambridge and Patz translate 

* merchant," which makes good sense, the merchant being out 
in all weather, but dvovpevos is a strange word to use when 
éumopos would be more direct. 

Reading ebjapxos with Stephanus (Thesaurus s. v.) I interpret 
the question as asked concerning a boy or a slave: “Is he 
meek?” “No indeed, he is Wilde.”  Ejapxos in the sense of 
“tractable, manageable, submissive to authority? is used of 
slaves in the pseudo-Aristotelian Oeconomica (I 1844b14), and 
Apollonides is the name of a former slave (or one that is inti- 
mated io have been such) in Xenophon's Anabasis TII 1 26-81, 
while a slave called Apollonides (reading of the Borbonicus) or 
Apolloniades (reading of the other MSS) is mentioned in IANUE 8 
wil (D. L. III 42). 


BENEDICT EINARSON. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


TWO NOTES. 
HORACE, Ode ri, 28, 17. 


There is some difference of opinion about the meaning of 
immunis in Horace, Ode III, 23, 17: 


Immunis aram si tetigit manus, 

non sumptuosa blandior hostia, 
mollivit aversos Penatis 
farre pio et saliente mica. 


1 Bekker and Waitz D (Coisl. 170 saec. xiv) has dvotpevoy for 
wyovmevoy; but as it makes many similag mistakes (cf. 182b15, obros 
for orws; 180238 r@de for réde; 179b30 odros for ofrw), no importance 
can be attached to its reading here. 
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As is well known the word usually means “ free from tax,” “ free 
from public obligation,” ete., and in phrases like immunem 
Cinarae placuisse, “without a gift." Then in some instances 
it means “ devoid of,” but regularly with a specific substantive 
in the genitive or ablative, like malt, caedis, sceleris. Now, in 
the passage of Horace, there is no such specific word, but Por- 
phyrio “supplies” scelerum so as to get the meaning “if your 
hand is guiltless.” This explanation has been adopted by some 
editors, since the logic of the whole ode seems to call for that 
meaning. The commoner meaning of immunis, “without a 
gift,” hardly fits, for Phidyle does bring gifts (line 4: horna 
fruge ...avida porca, or line 20: farre pio . . . saliente mica). 
There is no sense in saying “if your hand brings no offering, it 
is as persuasive with a small one as with a large one." Never- 
theless it has been customary since Orelli’s day to reject the 
explanation of Porphyrio because it lacks support in Latin 
usage. The editions of Wickham and Kiessling-Heinze have 
fully stated the case against Porphyrio, and Postgate has tried 
.in Class. Quart. 1910, 106 to explain the logic of the passage by 
emphasizing the word awersi. 

Let us view the question from a different angle. It may be that 
there were two different words with different meanings coming 
from similar roots that fell together in Latin in the form 
immunis, and that one of these, by its very frequent usage in 
legal and oratorieal literature, in time thrust out the other. 
Walde-Pokorny, II, p. 240, give the I. E. root me: as the base of 
Latin munus, comoine, Skr. mayate, Goth. gamains. . This is the 
root found in Latin immune when it means “free from tax or 
obligation." But they also give the root met (op. cit. 243) 
which lies at the base of Gk. uíacga, O. H. G. meil, Ags. mal 
(— spot, stain), which might without a specifying genitive 
give us im-munts, meaning spotless. Perhaps our passage is 
the only sure instance of this that has survived, but it is likely 
that the occurrences with a specifying genitive like scelerum, 
malt, etc. are instances of this usage, which probably took on 
a modifier simply because the other meaning is so much more 
frequent. Since we know that more than 90 per cent of pre- 
classical Latin literature has disappeared, we have no right to 
consider an hapaxlegomenon in Horace incorrect or irregular. 
Horaee, who himself came from an old colony, naturally em- 
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QE S , - ployed a large number of old expressions that occur only once 


L 


^a 


or twice, if at all, in Plautus, and hardly thereafter before his 
day: as, for example, adorea, auritus, bucca, fraus == damnum, 


| temetum, caballus, clamare = vocare, rictus, etc. (see Ruck- 


deschel, Archaismen und Vulg. in der Sprache des Horaz, 1910). 
I therefore think it unscientific either with Porphyrio to supply 
a needless word or with thé majority of commentators to give 
an illogical meaning to immunis in this passage when we can 
derive the word with the proper meaning from a root that has 
wide ramifications in several cognate languages. In the passage 
of Horace quoted above, immunis may legitimately mean “ free 
from stain.” 

There is a good illustration of this confusion of two roots in 
the word queror, which usually means complain. In such cases 
it derives from kwes (see Walde-Pokorny I, 474). But in 
Horace, E pode II, 26, 


queruntur in silvis aves, 


and elsewhere (e. g. Ovid, Am. III, 1, 4), the verb refers to the 
singing.or piping of birds (see A.J. P., 1913, 822). This verb 
may also refer to the piping of flutes (Luer. IV, 584; V, 1384). 
In such instances it derives from kwets, which is also ita root of 
whistle (op. cit., Y, p. 469). It was by misunderstanding these 
different meanings that the Elizabethan poets who had read some 
Latin poetry began to speak of the complaint of birds. In other 
words, in the case of immunis as in that of queror we must 
beware of being led into semantics when the real question is one 
of morphology. 


VERGIL, Aeneid xr, 646. 


> 


Anchises, urging Aeneas to save the survivors after the fall 


of Troy and to abandon him, says that he can readily forego the 


rite of burial: facilis jactura sepulert (Aen. II, 646). This 
sentiment has long seemed strange to commentators, who remem- 


"ber how important burial seemed to the average Greek and — 


Roman (cf. Aen. VI, 325 and 366). Servius felt that it was a 


rather Epicurean remark. 


Moderns have often hunted for some peculiar interpretation 
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of the phrase; as for instance that Anchises, once struck by 
lightning, considered himself a reprobate marked by Jove 
himself as unworthy of burial (Henry), or that sepulcri might 
be taken in the sense of death (Sabbadini, ed. of 1911). 
Ladewig even suggested emending to senectae. Such efforts 
betray too much. of a desire to find the normal orthodox Roman 
in Vergil. Servius is on the right'track, since he recognizes 
the fact that Vergils early study of Hpicurean tenets had shaken 
his faith in some of the orthodox superstitions. Vergil of course 
does not picture Anchises as an Epicurean, but he does compre- 
hend that if it was a question of saving the rest Anchises might 
well sacrifice the rite of burial for their sake. In other words 
Vergil had learned that the insistence upon burial might be a 
superstitious and selfish act. 

Very few parallels for this sentiment can be cited from Latin 
authors, though the idea is everywhere implicit in Lucretius. 
But I doubt whether most Romans were shocked by the phrase. 
What I wish to point out is that Vergil’s good friend Maecenas 
is quoted with approval by Seneca (Ep. 92, SUE as having 
written someuns like it: 


N ec tumulum curo: sepelit natura relictos. 


If Maecenas was emancipated from the old superstition and 
could so freely express himself on the subject, it is not surprising 
that Vergil, long a close student of philosophy, could attribute 
the sentiment to a hero at a momentous crisis. The phrase needs 


-no explanation to those who-know Vergil °, Rp 


TENNEY FRANK. 
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REVIEWS. 


Codices Latini Antiquiores, edited by E. A. Lowz: Part II 
Great Britain and Ireland. Oxford (Clarendon Press), 
1935. £3 net. 


This great work should be in all University libraries. Tt is a 
collection by the leading palaeographer of all Latin manuscripts 
earlier than the year 800, with a photographic facsimile in 
natural size of some half-dozen lines of each, a concise account 
of their history and palaeographic peculiarities, and a bib- 
liography of such books, magazine-articles and plates as enable 
a fuller study of any individual manuscript. In making and 
publishing this collection, Dr. Lowe has been aided by a Com- 
mittee of the Union Académique Internationale (with Sir 
Frederic Kenyon as Chairman), and financed from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. The great palaeographer of Germany, Pro- 
fessor Paul Lehmann, has lent a hand. The collection may 
therefore be called an international undertaking. It makes an 
epoch in Latin palaeographie study. | 

Part I, published in 1934, treated the manuscripts of the 
Vatican Library and threw new light on such treasures of 
antiquity as the unique Cicero de Republica, Fronto’s Letters, 
the Virgil group, ete. In Part II the chief interest goes to the 
Biblical Manuscripts of Ireland, Northumbria, and Canterbury; 
and this Part is appropriately dedicated to the Venerable Bede, 
as Part I to Cardinal Ehrle. By the simultaneous discussion 
of these splendid codices, the Book of Kells, the Lindisfarne 
Gospels, the Gospels of St. Chad, the Book of Durrow, the 
Stonyhurst St. John, the Durham books, etc., and the presenta- 
tion of photographie specimens side by side, Dr. Lowe has been 
enabled to make some new and highly interesting inferences 
about their scriptoriums and their dates, while his readers are 
enabled to follow his arguments with intelligence. 

As a Scotsman I could wish that he had mentioned the story 
that the Book of Kells was brought to Ireland by Cellach, abbot 
of Iona, and was a product of the Iona seriptorium. I could 
wish to claim the Book of Kells as the earliest extant manu- 
script of Scotland, instead of the Schaffhausen Adamnan. 
` (Lowe presents a photograph of the Schaffhausen book in the 
introduction to this Part) ; for the Cathach, that Psalter written 
by St. Columba’s own hand, may have been written in Ireland 
before the saint banished himself to Iona. Certainly Wessner's 
depreciation of lona as an insignificant centre of learning 
(‘diese winzige Insel,’ Philologische Wochenschrift, 1931, p. 
209) seems baseless. Funaioli (Esegesi Vurgiliana Antica, 
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Milan, 1930) convinces me that it was Adamnan, the abbot of - 


Iona, who prepared there that Variorum Commentary on Virgil 
(from Philargyrius, or rather Filagrius, Gaudentius, and Gal- 
lus), which was disseminated through Ireland and Wales, and 
passed to the Continent in greatly reduced form by two chan- 
nels: (1) from Ireland to North France, (2) from Wales or 
Cornwall to Brittany and Fleury. Adamnan’s other publica- 
tions shew that he had a well-stocked library to work in. 

The St. Chad Gospels, which should rather be called the St. 
Teilo Gospels, is the earliest writing of Wales; and the second 
earliest is that Agreement entered in it at the end of St. Mat- 
thew's Gospel: * Surexit Tutbulc,” ete. Since Dr. Lowe in- 
cludes only literary manuscripts in his collection, this Agree- 
ment is not photographed; nor is there in the Bibliography a 
mention of the article by Sir John Morris-Jones in Cymmrodor 
of 1918, where definite proof is supplied that the Agreement 
entry is earlier than the Deed of Gift on the same page. The 
proof is partly the forms of the Welsh words in the two entries, 
partly the fact that the Agreement is adapted to the bounding- 
lines of the Gospel-script on the page. Too recent for the Bib- 
liography was Hopkins-James “ The Celtic Gospels” (Claren- 
don Press, 1936), in which it is argued that deer-skin(!) was 
used as material for this manuscript, on the ground that a 
deer’s hair is still visible on one page. 

But the readers of this journal must not imagine that clas- 
sical philology is not represented in the collection. No. 175 is a 
new Lucan fragment, Bell. Civ. i1, 247-8, 265-6, from the British 
Museum. (Unfortunately lines 265-6 are placed before 247-8 
. in the plate). In the Introduction some fifteen scraps of works 
of the classics are mentioned. One of these interests me as 
editor of Glossaria Latina. It is No. 187, a Cambridge frag- 


ment which-contains Greek <“ glossae collectae ?-from-.Aen.-iv, . . 


694-699, an interesting specimen of the material of which glos- 
saries like Cyrillus (Greek-Latin) and Philoxenus (Latin-Greek) 
were constructed. The Cyrillus Glossary, a British Museum 
manuscript, is No. 203 and is dated “ saec. vil-vilil.” But surely 
Latin uncial which abbreviates “ quoniam,” * per," “-mus,” 
* rum ” cannot be older than the eighth century. Since the 
material common to Cyrillus and Philoxenus included a Greek 
version of the Catilinarian Orations, it is interesting to find at 
No. 224 a Manchester papyrus fragment * Cicero in Catilinam 
(ii, 14, 15) cum versione Graeca." 

Nor is it only Insular palaeography that is illustrated. To 
quote from the Introduction: “ There is hardly a type of Latin 
writing practised between the second and ninth centuries that 
is not represented among the non-Insular items. There are 
specimens of rustic, early cursive, half-uncial, uncial from Italy, 
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France, Spain, England, and even perhaps Byzantium, later 
Italian cursive, Luxeuil script, Laon script, early Corbie, early 
Tours, Visigothic, and other pre-Caroline types from Italy, 
France, and Germany; in fact, one need not go beyond the 
covers of this volume to follow the long and varied course of 
Latin writing prior to the age of Charlemagne.” 

Every University library must buy the whole collection. 
When the last part (Part X) is reached, within a decade if the 
present rate of progress is maintained, complete material for 
the early period, the “dark ages," of Latin palaeography will 
have been amassed. And what a help to editors of Latin 
authors that will be! 

W. M. Linpsay. 


St. ANDREWS. 


Saeculi Noni Auctoris in Boetii Consolationem Philosophiae 
Commentarius. Edidit EDMUND Tarrg SILK. American 
Academy in Rome. Printed in Italy, 1935. 


Professor Silk has pushed to a happy conclusion the quest that 
I started many years ago after discovering what I took to be a 
commentary by Johannes Scottus on the Opuscula Sacra of 
Boethius (published in Traube's Quellen und Untersuchungen 
I, 1906). Stimulated by what seemed the certa vestigia of Jo- 
hannes in various early commentaries on the Consolatio and in 
particular by the appearance of the heading Verba Iohannis 
Scoti incipiunt before the life beginning Boetius iste (Vita ITI 
in the series published by Peiper in his edition, Teubner, 1871) 
in Cod. Laur. LX XVIII 19 saec. XII, I chased this will-o’-the 
wisp in all the manuscripts of the Consolatio from the ninth to 
the eleventh centuries that I could discover, with no sure outcome 
for my search. A promising clue was offered by a manuscript of 
Treves, 1093 saec. XI, which contains a commentary, patently 
modelled it seemed to me, on one by John the Scot and headed 
by the name of Remigius of Auxerre, his faithful follower. If 
. Remigius had compiled a commentary on Martianus Capella and 
one on the Opuscula Sacra based in both instances on those of 
his master (see my edition, pp. 77-98), it remained for some 
scopritor piu felice to find the commentary of Johannes on the 
Consolatio. The trail was well blazed by my friend, Dr. H. F. 
Stewart of Trinity College, Cambridge, who collated not only the 
manuscript of Treves but one of Maihingen (I 2), saec. X/XI, 
and two of Cambridge (Trin. Coll. 0. 3. 7. saec. XI and one 
belonging to S. C. Cockerell, Esq., saec. X-XI), and published 
the results of his study in The Journal of Theological Studies, ' 
XVII (1915), pp. 22-42. It became all the more apparent that 
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this commentary of Remigius owed its chief inspiration to John 
the Scot. 

To Dr. Silk has fallen the good luck—the curiosa felicitas—to 
discover the original. He hunted in later manuscripts neglected 
by me and found the quarry in Oxford, Ms. Digby 174, s. 
XII, He also noted a fragment of the ‘work in Paris B. N. 
15104, saec. XI/XII, and with virtually the whole text at his 
disposal could ascertain that the Laurentian codex that contained 
Vita III attributed to Johannes was interspersed with excerpts 
from the work. These discoveries were made while Dr. Silk was 
a Fellow of the American Academy in Rome. It is fitting that 
his edition, presented in exemplary form with introduction, in- 
dices and facsimiles of the chief manuscripts, should appear 
among the publications of that Academy. 

Since the appearance of the commentary on the Opuscula 
Sacra, the most important work about it is that of Dom M. Cap- 
puyns, f ,Le plus ancien commentaire des Opuscula Sacra et son 
origine? (Recherches de T'héologie ancienne et médiévale, TII 
(1931), pp. 237-272). In it, with great learning, caution and 
acumen, he questioned my attribution of this work to John the 
Scot and preferred to assign it to Remigius. In a reply to Dom 
Cappuyns (“The Supposed Commentary of John the Scot on 
the Opuscula Sacra of Boethius," Revue Néoscolastique de Pht- 
losophie, XXXVI, a volume in "honor of Profesear DeWulf, pp. 
67-77) I ventured to suggest that new material would be offered 
for the settling of this controversy by the work soon to be pub- 
lished by Professor Silk. Such material is surely here. 

Refraining here from a detailed discussion of this affair, I 
would simply express here my hearty concurrence with the argu- 
ments presented by Professor Silk, who despite his commendably 
cautious title seeks to show that the author of the work is indeed 
. John the Scot. The commentary. is a masterpiece-of-construc- - 
tion by one who thoroughly understands the work he is explain- 
ing. The commentator is versed in Greek, in rhetoric, in dialec- 
tical method and in the seven liberal arts, His attitude to phi- 
losophy-and his own philosophical doctrine comport, despite dif- 
ferences in details, with what we know of the views of John the 
Scot. The commentary of Remigius is revealed as a sheer appro- 
priation, in Remigius’s manner, of the work of his predecessor. 
Furthermore, important connections exist between the com- 
mentary on the Consolatio and that on the Opuscula Sacra. All 
of these points are successfully made by Professor Silk, and are 
capable of amplification. 

Waiving these matters for the present, I will conclude this 
review with a few observations on the text. Professor Silk 
demonstrates that the two chief manuscripts D (Digby) and P 
(Paris) are derived from the same original which has its imper- 
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fections and which may well have been written in the Irish 
script. Ms. y,* though containing merely excerpts, makes im- 
portant contributions to the text, and therefore descends from a 
source independent of DP. Moreover, so closely does Remigius 
follow the language of the comments which he appropriates from 
lohannes that for us he attones for his plagiarism by his contri- 
butions to the text. Professor Silk has recourse to his readings 
more than once and might have used him still more frequently.? 
Surely Remigius might have been used to round off the last sen- 
tence. in the commentary (p. 304), which stops towards the end 
of a note on Cons. V m. 4, 1.4 In fact the remainder of Remi- 
gius's work might profitably have been given either at the end 
of the present commentary (p. 304) or at the end of the Ap- 
pendix, which includes nothing beyond V pr. 1. 

That Remigius (R) is an important source for the text is thus 
clear; not so clear is the tentative suggestion that R derives from 
an ancestor of P.5 Instead of the somewhat complieated stemma 
given on p. xxvi I have found my needs satisfied by the following, 
in which x stands for the original text of the commentary. 


vA 
"4 N L 


Unfortunately the scanty amount of text in P and in particular | 
of its portions that coincide with R offers an insufficient basis for 
further classification.? 


R 


* Add D’s curious error of lonse for longe (p. 18, 20). 

?Laur. LXXVIII 19, though with reference to its Vitae, called 1 (p. 
lvi). There is no apparent reason for adopting a Greek siglum here; 
I will refer to it here as L. And surely a list of the sigla for the chief 
manuscripts should have been given immediately before the text. 

? E, g., the wounded text on p. 113, 8—ad CERTUM FINEM contendunt 
[non in eis quidem est natura] scilicet ad id (quod amoyr dieitur, quod 
est. Deus—should not have been treated to these unsightly plasters but 
cured with a simple application of Remigius (Stewart, p. 29): ad 
certum finem contendunt, non ad eius quidem naturam sed ad id quod 
dieitur omne, quod est deus. One should not interpolate amor here— 
that is dealt with in 11, 10-13. 

* Stewart, p. 42. 

ë In the chief of his illustrative éxamples (pp. xxiv, 145, 6-10) I 
should find the nearest approach to the true text in P and read: Repre- 
"henduntur homines quod mallent agnoscere (here P wrongly has 
eognoscere) bona corporum exteriora et non res (proleptie) quo loco 
melius reperiantur. In this R has an error (et quae res quo loco melius 
reperiantur) and D too simple an emendation (quam interiora) for the 
longer phrase. Yet see the following note. 

e Silk (p. lvi) gives an instance that “appears to preserve clear 
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In the construction of the text Silk has proceeded with cau- 
tion and good sense. He is a bit too anxious to conform his 
ninth century author's spelling to the standard that he assumes 
for him. The pages are too often defaced with such writings as 
tyrannis, ex<s>titit, let<h>argus, ob<o>edimus, necromantiam, 
fuct»tile. In particular, it is assumed that Johannes assimilated 
his prepositions (attende and the like), whereas there was a clear 
tendency to dissimilation in writers of the period. More atten- 
tion might have been paid to the sources used by the author of 
the Commentary, yet that is a lengthy operation, to which a 
special article might now be devoted. 

I have noted a number of cases in which I believe Silk’s text 
may be improved, sometimes with the help of R. The follow- 
ing will serve as specimens. 

P. 8, 10 sed] scilicet 23 si<n>g<ul>tim | sigillatim D 18, 
20 conqueritur de miseria eius dolore et infortunio ponens eius 
dolorem] conqueritur de miseria<e> eius dolore [et] infortunio 
etc. 28, 7 et(iam»] et R (so elsewhere) 20 in septem parti- 
bus] in septem artibus R 31, 7 Quicumque ergo subicit pedibus 
suis Fatum» et F«ortunam] Quicumque . . . suis superbum 
ilud fatum) s. i. f. D; cf. I m. 4, 2) 121, 4 nolebat] uolebat 
D 3125, 1 ad ortum] ab occasu D 176, 22 spiritualia] spirit- 
alia. So elsewhere. Do the manuscripts ‘really have the form in 
u? Or any abbreviation? 181, 1 fell(e»ae amaritudinis] 
felle amaritudinis (so Stewart) fellae D R 187, 17 arbitrii 
libertate] arbitrii u$ 283, 14 in mediocri loco stans] in editiori 
(in ediciori DP) 1oco stans. 

Such blemishes, if blemishes they are, are few and do not 
detract from the merits of Professor Silk’s noteworthy contri- 
bution to Boethius, to John the Scot, and to the history of 
philosophical studies in the ninth century, 


DRUNK E.-K.-RAxD.— - 
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P. VERGILI MARONIS ÁENEIDOS LrsER.PRIMUS, edited with notes 


by the late Rogert Seymour Conway, Litt. D., F. B. A. 


Cambridge, 1935. Pp. xiv-+ 149. 8s. 6d. 
The task of a modern editor of Vergil (I must rather re- 


luctantly adopt Conway’s spelling) is by no means easy. So 


traces of an ancestor of P with a manuscript of the D-line." For mente 
concipiebat (CD), P has mente considerebat nil concipiebat. He may 
have taken the doublet from some source outside his own inventiveness. 
If so, why is not his original reading concipiebat? Possibly he is draw- 
ing from Remigius, whose contributions often take the form of tautology. 
In that ease the relation between P and R suggested by Silk may be 
reversed aod D be right after all in 145, 6-10. 
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much has been written on the Aeneid through the ages, so much 
modern knowledge of philology and grammar, palaeography, 
religion, archaeology and topography can be brought to bear on 
the poem that an editor hardly knows what to do. He can, as 
Professor Pease did lately in his edition of the fourth Book, 
give us 568 pages of notes in which nearly all is recorded; we 
then have a storehouse of information from which the reader 
can select what he needs: Dr. Conway to my mind chose the 
better course. Setting out, as he modestly proposed to himself, 
to revise the Conington-Nettleship-Haverfield edition of the 
Aeneid he has given us in the 107 pages of this commentary on 
the first Book what is in fact far more than a revision. It is 
rather the residue of value which remained in his mind after the 
sifting of editions and commentaries from Servius to Henry 
and Norden and Fowler and the focussing of wide knowledge 
and interests on his lifelong love of the poet. The result is not 
a storehouse but a guide, which cannot fail to light the path of 
a modern student, for there is hardly a note which does not 
illuminate Vergil and many which are of great significance for 
the general study of Latin. The work has something of the 
quality of Munro’s Lucretius. 

The notes are indeed almost an epitome of Conway’s life as a 
student of Latin. As a foundation there are his earlier studies 
in philology and grammar, which gave him a peculiar insight 
into the meaning of words. Then there are the interests which 
he developed later in life in religion, archaeology and topog- 
raphy. And over all is the insight into Vergil as a poet, both 
on the technical and the literary side, which welds together 
and colours his other studies. We are told by Mr. Geoffrey 
Conway in his Preface that his father intended to add further 
notes on textual criticism,. topography and archaeology; but, 
though the reader does miss a complete treatment of the text, yet 
the principal points of difficulty are dealt with, and topography 
(e. g. 159-69, and 246) and archaeology (294, 464, 488) are not 
unrepresented. There are good notes too on matters of religion 
on 258 fata, 292 Fides, 631 sacrifice in temples, 664 the peculiar 
spheres of action of numina. 

To illustrate these various interests attention may be called 
to some of the most striking notes. 1) Philology: 30 the so- 
called *'reduplieated ” forms, relliquiae etc., due to the alter- 
native form of the prefix red-, 60 neuter plural endings, 73 
scansion of the cases of conubsum, 388 quantity of the termina- 
tions of the fut. perf. ind. and perf. subj., 583 Italia meaning 
“the calf-land.” 2) Grammar: 90 Vergil’s avoidance of sub- 
ordinate clauses and consequent devices, 217 virtual or. obl., 
251 construction of parenthetie infandum etc., 268 use of dum 
with perf. ind. 3) Meaning of words, perhaps the most valuable 
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contribution of all: 83 moles, 77 fas, 98 and 655 duplex, 96 
contingit, 110 and 616 immanis, 114 ingens, 256 libare, 479 
interea, 499 exercet, 546 aura, 591 purpureus, 704. adolere, 726 
laquearia and kindred words. From these notes there is always 
much to be learned both as to the original meaning and the 
historical development, and the comment always shows a fine 
instinet for the shade of meaning in the context. 

One may notice too sound diseussions of passages of difficulty 
such as the opening lines, which Conway concludes that Vergil 
wrote but marked for deletion, 395-6 the alighting of the swans, 
462 suni lacrimae rerum, 6836 munera, laetitiamque det, where 
Conway is emphatie that dei is Bacchus. Of great interest too 
are comments on wider topics such as 52 Vergil’s use of the 
miraculous, 522 his use of rhetorical argument, and 534 and 
636 the half-lines, which Conway thinks as against Sparrow are 
always signs of incompleteness. 

It could not be expected that a reader would always agree 
with the editor, but the places in which I feel doubt or diver- 
gence are few and far between. A mere layman in compara- 
tive philology may perhaps wonder whether (8) numen can “ not 
merely come from nuo ‘to nod, but also be connected with the 
Greek mveopo.? ; spondaic words completing the fourth foot (26) 
were not used “at random” by Lucretius, but because he pre- , 
ferred accent and ictus to coincide, whereas Vergil set them 
against one another. Animus is doubtless identical with dvepos 
(57), but was Vergil conscious of this? and was it really the 
eause (149) of the Latin use of the plural in the emotional 
sense? Did the Roman of Vergil’s day (177) use Ceres to 
mean “bread” and Venus to mean “charm” because he knew 
that in older Latin they had these impersonal meanings? I 
doubt too if Vergil had always in mind that fata meant “ orac- 
- les? (239,-258)-;-this sense-was. sometimes there but.often the. 
. word meant “destiny” to him. I do not understand the state- 
ment (320) that sinus “can hardly have been those of her 
tunic”; in the context I cannot see what else it could mean. It 
is not easy to believe (448) that the hypermetrie nizaeque was 
“used to suggest the projection of the architraves "; and inani 
(464) surely means in the simplest sense that the paintings 
were unreal, not that their subjects “are in the irrevocable 
past.” We shall have too to know a great deal more about the 
early religion of Italy before we can affirm with confidence 
(569) that “the expulsion of Saturn by Jove represents the 
conquest of a southern population by invaders from further 
north." 

But it is the sign of good work that it occasionally provokes 
opposition. To my mind this edition of Aeneid I is the most 
fully satisfactory of Conway’s contributions to Latin criticism, 
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and it is a great loss to’ scholarship that he did not live to carry 
out his task. He is here at his, wisest and best. 


CYRIL BAILEY. 


OXFORD, : 


FERNAND CHAPOUTHIER. Jes Dioscures au service d'une déesse 
(Bibl. des éc? franç. d'Athénes et de Home, 137). E. de 
Boceard. Paris, 1935. Pp. viii 381, with 16 plates and 
67 figures. 60 fr. | 


This is a model investigation, which has already received the 
unqualified praise of M. P. Nilsson (Gnomon, XII [1936], pp. 
43 ff.). Chapouthier is concerned with the monuments “ ot les 
Dioscures, symmetriquement placés, accompagnent une divinité 
féminine." After an amusing survey of the history of the 
problem, he classifies a series of related iconographic types. We 
have the goddess without attributes between two riders; we have 
the goddess (a) with attributes which are not distinctive; (b) 
with a crescent (or indicated simply by a crescent, without an 
anthropomorphic representation); (c) the goddess with nimbus; 
(d) the goddess with star; (e) the goddess who has easily 
recognizable emblems (Cybele or her equivalents, Ourania Hera, 
Ephesian Artemis, Hecate, Tyche, Astarte); (f) such emblems 
(lion, cornucopiae, ear of corn, Isiac sign, torch) between two 
pilei; (g) doubtful instances. All this is set forth in a clear 
and well-illustrated catalogue. | 

Chapouthier then analyzes the chronological and geographical 
distribution of these forms, finding that, while somewhat am- 
biguous versions in the shorthand of coins occur in the third 
century B. ©., full representations range from the end of the 
second century B. ©. to the third century A. D. We shall 
consider the geographical facts later, but we may here note his 
observation that the dedicators of reliefs of this kind are pre- 
dominantly men.* 

He proceeds to show the coherence of these various series. He 
finds at the heart of the development the old group of Helen and 
the Dioscuri: the tree-goddess, from whom poetry had made a 
symbol of the beauty which catches the throat and masters the 
will, and the heroes of young manhood, chivalrous in aid.” He 
reminds us that Helen remained a figure of cult,? and then indi- 


1 We need a general study of the relative distribution of dedications 
to different gods and goddesses as between men and women. 

? Like Heracles and Dionysus, the Dioscuri were during and after 
the Hellentistie period regular types of men raised to godhead for 
services to humanity (e.g., Diels, Dosographi, p. 297). 

? Cf., above all, Herodotus, VI, 61, a very early aretalogy. 
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cates how it was that the same type fitted the Samothracian 
deities. His discussion of the nature of these mysterious figures 
and of their Hellenistic identification with the Dioscuri deserves 
particular attention. 

Helen and the Dioscuri provided a nucleus for crystallization ; 
but where did the iconographic type arise? It cannot be a new 
creation of the Hellenistic period. The author rejects certain 
tempting alternatives and gives his yote for an Anatolian pro- 
cessional representation. Whether or not he-is correct, he has 
gathered most valuable and pertinent material and he has given 
an ideal example of how such an investigation should be con- 
ducted. Thereafter, he studies the vicissitudes of the type as 
applied to other deities as far east as Palmyra; the pages devoted 
to astral interpretations and to the “ Danubian tablets ? are note- 
worthy. Passing westwards he treats Roman representations of. 
the Dioscuri now associated with Juppiter, Roman speculations 
concerning them, the assimilation of the Lares to the Dioscuri, 
and the theoretical ascription to the Dioscuri of the function of 
being attendants of Hades. He concludes with general con- 
siderations on the fratres Helenae and on analogies outside the 
Graeco-Roman world. 

We may now turn to the geographical distribution of the art- 
type. Chapouthier finds it to be predominantly Greek and 
remarks that it is present where Mithraism is absent, and absent 
where Mithraism is present. From Gaul we have only the 
Macon + and Vienne statuettes, and in them the busts of the 
Dioscuri are but part of the divine entourage of a Tyche. From 
Germany we have only the Nehwiller-lés-Woerth plaques; from 
the Danube valley no representations; from Rome, nothing save 
a derivative (the way in which the Lares are shown on either 

side of Vesta).5 
--- The epithet. Hypsistos, in the combinations Zeus Hypsistos 
and Theos Hypsistos, presents an interesting analogy. It is 
found widely over the Greek half of the world. The art-type 
emerges as something belonging to Helen and the Dioscuri and 
can be taken to mean- Cybele and the Cabiri, etc.; so Hypsistos 
starts from the native Zeus Hypsistos, so called as supreme god 
or as skygod or as mountain god, and is then applied to Jahwe, 
Semitic Baalim, and any local dominant god of Asia Minor or 
Thrace. The epithet and the art-type are not distributed 
identically, but there is a general similarity. Hypsistos struck 
very deep roots in the Semitic world, where the art-type appears 
only incidentally. Found in Egypt, Hypsistos is not (unless we 
accept a doubtful interpretation) applied to an Egyptian deity, 


* On this cf. M. P. Nilsson, ARW., XXIII (1925), p. 182. 
5 Also a possible derivative of Syrian type at Herculaneum (p. 278). 
° Cf. Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev., XXIX (1936), pp. 55 ff. 
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as the art-type is. Hypsistos occurs occasionally in Crete" and 
reaches up into Moesia, where the art-type has not yet been 
found, while the latter reached Africa, where Hypsistos appears 
only (as altissimus) in curse tablets, and magic is a cosmopolitan 
art. Both are in effect strangers to the western half of the 
world. Summus would seem the natural equivalent of Hypsis- 
tos, but though used in literature from the time of Plautus, it 
seems hardly to be found in religious inscriptions except as com- 
bined with ewsuperantissimus, an epithet applied from the 
middle of the second century A. D. to Iuppiter Optimus Maxi- 
mus and luppiter Dolichenus.*° Even for this the number of 
instances is very small as compared with the Greek material. 

Is the answer as follows? Rome had Castor and Pollux from 
of old, but their female associate Juturna had faded, and they 
were, as Chapouthier shows, grouped with Juppiter. Their. 
combination with Helen was in the Near East a feature of 
ieonographie style, which rested on old linking in worship and 
myth. But it was not the badge of any particular group or 
nationality and it had not evolved a mystery cult eapable of being 
exported. Hypsistos, in its turn, was not, except for Jew and 
Judaizers and perhaps for some devotees at Palmyra, a name 
fraught with emotion. Hardly any one else would.have any 
special interest in transporting either the art-type or the epi- 
thet in question. Art-type and epithet alike, again, were not 
automatically intelligible except to those who used them. Con- 
irast Mithras, Sabazios, and Zeus of Doliche, who were dissemi- 
nated by eager worshippers, and who carried with them their own 
formulas and ieonography. I may add that, as far as we know, 
the group of Helen and the Dioscuri was not handled by any 
famous artist whose work would of itself have inspired imitation. 

Here we have two facts which seem of some importance for the 


7To the material listed in the article quoted in the last note add M. 
Guardueci, Inscriptiones Creticae opera et consilio Friderici Halbherr 
collectae, I, p. 37, no. 7 (Chersonesos in Crete: “saec. fere I p. Chr. 
n.”; a votive eagle with the text TepróAa bea tWlary ce)x9v), and F. 
Halbherr, Rend. Lincei, 1899, p. 533; 1901, p. 299 (two dedications to 
beds -tyioros from Gortyn). 

8 Greek influence was strong here. 

° The bust with Theos Hypsistos at Rome is of unknown provenance: 
IG, XIV, 995. We have at Rome also the purely Greek Ad ‘Yrdrw on 
a cippus, ibid. 994. | 

19 Cf. F. Cumont, ARW, IX (1906), pp. 323 ff. For summus we have 
IOM. summo excellentissimo at Capua (CIL, X, 3805); IOM. summo 
in Gaul (CIL, XII, 1533) is very dubious; IOM. summo exsuperantis- 
simo at Utrecht (Dess. ILS, 3094) seems the only example from 
Gaul or, Germany. So, though altus is used of Iuppiter summ (anus) 
in CIL, V, 5660 (in agro Mediolanensi), I know no epigraphic example 
of altissimus applied to a god except in defixiones. 

1% Their lack of a signicant female consort is illustrated by the fact 
that ecastor' or mecastor was a usual oath for women. 
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religious differentiation of the Eastern and Western halves of 
the Empire. Those who approach Chapouthier’s book with 
other preoccupations should find plenty for their own purposes. 


f ARTHUR DARBY NOOK. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


J. F. Mountrorp, The Scholia Bembina. Liverpool, University 
Press (London, Hodder and Stoughton), 1934. Pp. vii + 
131. 108. 6d. 


This work concerns itself with approximately fifteen hundred 
marginal and interlinear scholia added in the famous codex Bem- 


‘binus of Terence (A, Vat. lat. 3226) after the changes of the 


original. scribe (4,), the early corrector (Az), and the mys- 
térious ‘Ioviales. Though these scholia have frequently been 
studied before, most recently and successfully by Umpfenbach, 
Studemund, and Kauer, our author has not merely emended the 
reports of these scholars (and others, including Lindsay, Notae 
Latinae) but has also discovered between eighty or ninety items 
not previously reported. 

he work is arranged as follows: first, a brief historical in- 
troduction (1); then discussions concerning the number of 
scholiasts .(2), the date of the scholia (3), the palaeography of 
hands 1 (4) and 2 (5), and the method of the edition (8); 
next, the actual scholia (11; there is none for the Hec.); then 
discussions concerning the relationship of the scholia to the text 
of Terence (113), their sources (116), and their relationship to 
Eugraphius (118) and Donatus (119); and, finally, conclu- 
sions (126) and an index (127; including points of orthography 


and non-classical. words)...The method of editing the scholia is 


beyond reproach: numerous critical signs indicate, as well as any 
artificial means can, the actual condition of the manuscript. 
Several points raiséd in the discussion, however, require comment. 

Our author’s account of the number of the scholiasts and of 
their work, for example, seems fairly convincing, yet it can hardly 
be evaluated without the help of facsimiles of the Bembine manu- 
script. That there is not available a suitable folio showing the 


12 I hope to return to this topic elsewhere. Meanwhile, I observe 
that the Latin-speaking world uses deus aeternus, which does not, I 
think, have a precise equivalent in Greek, to describe in a generalizing 
way an Eastern (probably Syrian) deity: a fact the importance of 
which remains after we have noted Cumont's observation, Rev. arch., 
1888, that a number of dedicants have names indicating Near Eastern 
descent; but the Latin world does not copy 6eds ogffwr, 0cós Soros Kal 
óikavos. Note also O. Weinreich, Menekrates Zeus u. Salmoneus, p. 6; 
n. 18 for a solitary Latin copying of the Ala—édé formula. 
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writing of both scholiasts side by side (p. 5) seems hardly a 
sufficient reason for our author’s not reproducing parts at least 
of two folios. ‘To be sure, a few facsimiles of Hand 2 are avail- 
able elsewhere, but none whatever of Hand 1. Unfortunately, 
scholars will have to await the forthcoming Vatican reproduction 
of the entire manuscript. 

Our author concludes that the probable history of the scholia 
was as follows (126). Aj some time between 300 and 600 a 
scholiast copied into the margins of a manuscript now lost some 
excerpts from a variorum commentary? (if not the work of 
Aemilius Asper, one based on him; pretty certainly not the 
work of Donatus). This pre-Bembine scholiast made meager 
excerpts for the Phor.; but subsequently either he or someone 
else added the first part of the commentary of Donatus on that 
play (taking his material, apparently, from the ortginal Donatus, 
not the existing version). Still later, the Terence manuscript 
lost the last part of the Heaut. and the whole of the Hec. When 
it was in this state, Ioviales used it for his corrections and punc- 
tuations in the codex Bembinus. Later, the first Bembine scholi- 
ast copied some of the marginal notes of the Añd., Eun., and 
Heaut. Finally, the second scholiast copied the notes omitted by 
his predecessor from these three plays, as well as the notes (com- 
pletely neglected by his predecessor) of the Phor. and the Ad. 

With these probable conclusions I readily agree providing an 
amendment be inserted concerning the Calliopian recension. 'The 
statement (116) that “there is no evidence to show that the 
scholiasts (or their sources) knew of the Calliopian recension ” 
hardly disposes of the matter. Let us consider the evidence pro- 
vided by our author. J. Cases in which the scholium attests or 
is based on a reading not given by A (118-114) : Ia. Schol. == 
Iov. 3 (3 == libri praeter A). Thirteen instances, some of which 
“are too long for casual notes and probably came from a com- 
mentary based on the genuine text." Ib. Schol. — Iov. and D'p 
(— 3). One instance. Ic. Schol. — 3. Fifteen instances, some 
from a text tradition “superior to A.”? II. Cases in which the 
scholium agrees with A against X (115). After eliminating the 
four cases in which A’s reading is found in one or two other 
MSS eight cases remain (five at IIa and three at IIc). Yet 
even these are no proof that the scholiasts used an A-text. As 
our author indicates, since “their main concern was exegesis,” 
. . . “itis possible in some instances . . . a scholiast may have 
adapted his authorities to that text.” 


1 With lemma-words in rustic capitals and text in uncials. 

“The following, though weaker, may constitute evidence. Id. Schol. 
— one or more MSS. Five instances, proving knowledge not of the y 
or 6 family, but possibly of the Calliopian recension. 


3 There are six cases in which schol. — A y against 6 or A à against "Y. 
These are hardly evidence on either side. 
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Despite all of these items our author feels that those in the 
first group are not “ distinctively Calliopian ? (Ia), or not “ char- 
acteristic of the editing of Calliopius” (Ic). I suppose that his 
judgments are based upon Lindsay’s conception of Calliopius as 
a professor who “corrects” the grammar and makes the lines 
easier for his pupils. The fact remains, however, that these 
readings are present in the Calliopian recension and will have to 
be explained. . 

When our author states (118) that in all probability * the 
immediate source of the scholia was the manuscript which 
Toviales had used for the major part of his work," he unwit- 
tingly affords us further evidence in this matter. J. D. Craig, 
whose work, Jovialis and the Calliopian Text of Terence (Oxford | 
Univ. Press, 1927), is quoted in another connection (114, note 
1) but not here, amply proves, I believe, in pp. 19-23 of his work 
that loviales used a Calliopian text. If Craig is right (and 
he is not contradicted here), it follows that the scholiasts also 
used a Calliopian text. 

I note the following corrigenda: p. 5, line 21: the last letter 
(d) is imperfect and looks like an a; p. 21 (Hun. 89): read 
ubi for uni; p. 86 (Ad. 309): read schol. Eun. 208; p. 105 
(Ad. 791) : L* should read ilicet (not licet); p. 118, 19: read 
Loviales. | | | 

But these small blemishes should not obscure the fact that the 
work in hand presents the scholia in better and more complete 
form than ever before and that its presentation is in general 
admirably clear and logical. 


LESLIE WEBBER JONES. 
COLLEGE or THE CITY or New York. 
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WALTER Orro. Zur Geschichte der Zeit des 6. Ptolemiers, 
Ein Beitrag zur Politik und zum Staatsrecht des Hellenis- 
mus, (Abh. Bay. Akad. Wiss., phil. hist. Abt. Neue Folge, 
Heft 11.) Munich, 1934. Pp. 147. 


This newest of Professor Otto's studies in Hellenistic history 
is a brillant and original reconstruction of the diplomatic back- 
ground of Rome’s bloodless conquest of Syria and Egypt in the 
second quarter of the second century B.C. This is a compara- 
tively well documented period of antiquity, but what Bevan calls 
the “sinister ” influence of Rome on events east and south of 
the Mediterranean is easy to suspect but difficult to trace, espec- 
ially because the great literary source is pro-Roman. One new 
nonliterary source, however, sheds light on this point, and it 
was apparently a study of the “will” of Ptolemy the Younger 
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of Cyrene (the later Huergetes II) that led the author to a 
reéxamination of the whole question. 

The volume starts with à new dating of the events of Philo- 
metor’s early years. The three children of Ptolemy Epiphanes 
were born at the end of his reign, Philometor about 184/3, 
Euergetes a year or two later, and Cleopatra early in 180, after 
her father’s death. The Syrian Cleopatra, their mother, must 
have died before Novembet 176, when her name disappears from 
the dating prescripts, and thereupon Lenaeus and Eulaeus, both 
former palace slaves and the latter Philometor’s tutor, become 
the king’s guardians and actual though not legal regents. To 
secure their position they celebrated Philometor's marriage with 
his sister in 175/4. This was the famous rpwroxàisia, to which 
, Antiochus Epiphanes, among others, sent a representative. Its 
name, derived from the faet that then for the first time Philo- 
metor presided at the first table (apwrox\wia, literally “ first 
couch ”) over a state banquet, may well have been coined in sharp 
irony by, the young king’s uncle Antiochus, for the ages of the 
bridal.couple, hardly over nine and six, precluded the consum- 
mation of the union on the other “couch,” that of marriage. 
The coronation of Philometor on the other hand, his dvaxAyrypta, 
did not take place until the eve of the Sixth Syrian War in the 
winter of 170/69. The war itself occupied the two campaign 
seasons of 169 and 168. 

Rome’s genius for diplomacy of a skillful if unprincipled sort 
showed itself well before and during this war. Fully occupied 
with Perseus, who was trying desperately to form a coalition 
against her, she welcomed the preoccupation of Syria and Egypt 
with each other and certainly encouraged both. She made no 
move while Antiochus defeated the army of the “regents,” se- 
cured Egypt, accepted the crown offered him by the army and 
by the Egyptian priests, nominally as tutor for his nephew, and 
laid siege in the latter’s behalf to the intransigent Alexandria. 
Perhaps she had a hand in the revolt of Palestine which recalled 
him prematurely to Syria, but frantic appeals for help from 
Huergetes and the Alexandrines were answered only by the em- 
bassy of Numisius, who reconciled the brothers and thus strength- 
ened Egypt's resistance but gave Antiochus no ultimatum. 
Rather by this means she made certain that the war would be 
resumed, for Philometor had broken the agreement with his 
uncle by coming to terms with his brother. Again, later in the 
winter a second embassy went to Rome, this time from both 
kings, and the Senate sent out a second envoy, Popillius Laenas, 
with secret instructions. He waited at Delos until news had 
come of the victory at Pydna, then sailed to Alexandria and con- 
fronted Antiochus at his headquarters. The victory at Eleusis, 
though a peaceful one, was no less decisive than that just won 
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by force of arms over Perseus. Syria forced to yield and Egypt 
saved at the last moment were alike effectually impressed with 
their helplessness. ‘ ? 

This result was no less clear because Rome made no effort to 
alter her political relations with these states. It was still the 
great period of the Senate, when Rome moved slowly and was 
not yet greedy for conquests. She would still occupy no more 
than she could assimilate, and had acquired enough new terri- 
tory to satisfy her for the present. In the East her policy aimed 
only at keeping the states weak and divided, knowing that they 
could be taken over whenever it became desirable. Syria had 
been effectively weakened in the person of its king; the day of 
Eleusis had changed Antiochus. To this emotional shock Otto 
ascribes, very forcibly, the tendency toward violent eccentricities 


manifest in his later career; it was because of this that Epipha- 


nes became Epimanes. Thus he adopted the mad plan of Hellen- 
izing his kingdom at one stroke, a program which made it easy 
for Roman agents to keep Palestine in revolt. In Egypt, on the 
other hand, the two kings served as an effective source.of weak- 
ness. When Philometor was expelled in 164/3, Rome ‘divided 
the kingdom, assigning Cyrene to Euergetes. In 162 Euergetes’ 
claim to Cyprus was recognized, and for the next eight years this 
unrealized claim prevented any agreement between the brothers. 
On the other hand, the known fact that Huergetes possessed the 
favor of Rome prevented Philometor from attacking him openly, 
though he did try (in 156/5) to have him assassinated. The 
. result of this attempt was that Euergetes, to show his brother 
that his death would be unprofitable, let the content of his will 
be published, as a kind of diplomatic “indiscretion,” by the 
priests of the temple of Apollo. 

The will itself was probably drawn in the winter of 161/0, 


^ when embassies are known to have passed from- Euergetes--to- 


Rome and from the Senate to him. Its object was, of course, to 
secure the positive support of Rome both against his brother and 
against his discontented subjects. Its substance is contained in 
the inscription set up in 155, itself a purely political document 
containing clauses impossible in a will, notably the expressed 
desire to live long enough to get revenge on “ those who tried to 
deprive him not only of his kingdom but also of his life” and 
the appeal to Rome for assistance in case of attack (for so Otto 
interprets the wapaxararifeuat section, in my opinion rightly, for 
the verb cannot be used here in its juridical sense). Its publi- 
cation encouraged Euergetes to make his long projected attack 
on Cyprus, and saved him on its failure; Philometor's astound- 
ing generosity now becomes understandable. Two years later 
the question of Cyprus was settled, at least temporarily: by 
the agency of M. Aemilius Lepidus, the Princeps Senatus, the 
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. island was given to Philometor’s little son Eupator as an inde- 
pendent principality. It was in commemoration of this event 
that Lepidus’ descendant, the Triumvir, struck coins showing 
his ancestor handing the diadem to a young Ptolemy, and in- 
scribed “ Tutor Regis.” 

Later, when Philometor interfered successfully in Syria, even 
being crowned king by the Antiochenes, Rome was busy else- 
where. Had he lived longer, he would certainly have felt her 
hand. As it was, Rome installed Euergetes in Egypt, married to 
his sister who had such reason to hate him. The effectual divi- 
sion. of Egypt was thus maintained. i 

Various judgments have been passed on Rome’s conduct dur- 
ing this period, unfavorable.for the most part. Otto’s conclu- 
sion is that Hellenism was responsible for its own downfall 
through its unwillingness to unite, its short-sighted policy of 
mutual jealousy. Rome’s occasional lapses from strict morality 
are to be interpreted rather in the light of the “ vulkanischen 
Willenskrüfte und Instinkte, die grosse Staaten vorantreiben,” 
of her “will to greatness," her “Sacro Egoismo," “ Right or 
wrong, my country." Such an attitude has not been unknown 
among modern European states, as the author observes. Never- 
theless, to a Hellenist, the exposition of Rome’s methods is 
gloomy if enlightening, and one can only wonder whether the 
rivalry of the Hellenistic states would necessarily have been as 
fatal to themselves and to Hellenistic culture as the author sug- 
gests. As Otto himself moralizes at the end, the unchallenged’ 
supremacy of one state led to its breakup into civil factions whose 
mutual rivalries made the wars of the Hellenistic states seem 
humane and constructive by comparison. 


C. BRADFORD WELLES. 
YanE UNIVERSITY. . 


ALBERT WIFSTRAND. Von Kallimachos zu Nonnos, metrisch- 
stilistische Untersuchungen zur spüteren griechischen Epik 
und zu verwandten Gedichtgattungen. Skrifter Utgivna . 
av Vetenskaps-Societeten i Lund, 16. Lund, C. W. K. 
Gleerup. Pp. 202. Kr. 7.50. 


Interest in the nature and the development of the hexameter 
has not by any means ceased, and if the number of discussions 
of the subject that appear in the present period is small.com- 
pared with the number that appeared in the days of Ludwich 
and La Roche, this is more than compensated by the more pene- 
trating and more exhaustive character of the recent investiga- 
tions. Wifstrand’s book, in so far as it deals with metrics, is 
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ical of the more advanced research in this field: It is really 
a collection of four related monographs of varying size -and 
subject: I Der Hexameter; II Stilistische Beobachtungen; ITT 
Ein Geschmackswandel in der Epigrammdichtung; IV Zu ein- 
zelnen Gedichten und Gedichtstellen. They will be dealt with 
in this order. D d 

Chapter I presents & regular Chinese box of problems within 
problems. If we are to judge Nonnus! hexameter properly, we 
must answer the question: * How was it read? " We know that 
he paid attention to word-accent, allowing no proparoxytones at 
the end of the verse and only paroxytones before the penthe- 
mimeres. But what about the feminine caesura? Here on the 
very first page begins a digression, with the conclusion that 
oxytones may stand before the feminine caesura only when 
trithemimeres precedes, and then usually with a sense-pause 
located elsewhere than in the feminine caesura, thereby weaken- 
ing it. Another accentual law is then set up: a proparoxytone 
can stand before the hephthemimeres only when the bucolic 
diaeresis follows, i. e., in most cases, only when a pyrrhie word 
follows. The reason for this is that a short final syllable was too 
weak, when so far removed from the accent, to become a genuine 
long by position even in the arsis; the following pyrrhie word, 
however, reduced the demands made on such a syllable by 
weakening the force of the hephthemimeres. The initial question 
is now raised again, and two extreme possibilities are given: 
either the observance of quantity was “ein Spiel fürs Auge" 
and the verse was read as prose with dynamic word-accents and 
no regard for quantities, or the quantities were observed and the 
recitation was archaistic and artificial, without roots in the 
language as then spoken. Ictus as a dynamic-rhythmic force in 
the verse is ruled out in a digression that raises many new 


: problems. -The-lengthenings-in the arses are the only basis for. 


assuming a dynamic ictus; Wifstrand, however, thinks he has a 
better explanation; namely, that the arsis of the hexameter was 
shorter than the thesis. He supports this with an interpreta- 
tion* of the much discussed passage in Dion. Hal. (de comp. 


* In its wider implications this interpretation does not seem entirely 
satisfactory to the present reviewer; p. 33, e.g., Wiistrand says that 
in iambics and trochaics the permissible substitution of y u for y is to 
be explained by the ease with which they could be run together and 
accelerated (..). But why not in the hexameter also? The true sense 
of Dionysius! remark is probably that the rhapsodes read the hexameter 
in waltz-time just as we tend to do to-day; and who can prove that 
this is not correct? Only our modern prejudices, derived from the naive 
assumption that since we read our poetry like prose the ancients must 
have done likewise, and the misguided cult of * naturalness ” inherited 
from the Romantics, give us our exaggerated abhorrence for ARma 


viRUMque caNO and MHNw 4EI83e OcÁ. It seems high time that we 
sloughed off these desiccated superstitions! 
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verb., 17) and then finally answers his initial question. Nonnus 
read his hexameter with an archaistic regard for quantities; this 
is obvious from the extreme care he takes with them. But he can 
not have got rid entirely of the dynamic accent of his day, and 
the accentual laws which he follows show clearly that he paid 
considerable attention to the positions of word-accents in his 
verses. Thus the word-accent was probably modified in the 
direction of the old musical accents, even though a real restora- 
tion of them in their pristine quality was impossible. 

This conclusion is then fortified by a few further consider- 
ations of the Nonnian verse-structure. The preference for 
accented long syllables in the theses is first pointed out. There 
follows a long and valuable investigation of the use of spondaic 
words with their final syllables in arses; result: 1) Spondaic . 
words in such positions are relatively infrequent; 2) When a 
spondaie word stands before the penthemimeres the sense-pause 
does not usually fall in that caesura. This is followed by a dis- 
cussion of the positions of long monosyllabic words; result: 
such words are found only in the following places: Arsis III, 
Arsis V, Arsis I when there is a word end at the trithemimeres 
or after the first foot, and Thesis VI when a word ends at the 
bucolic diaeresis, He next treats the occurrences of iambic 
words before the penthemimeres (Meyer’s Second Law). Non- 
nus does not rule these out with the strictness which one might 
expect from the attitude of Callimachus and most poets subse- 
quent to him toward this point; yet Nonnus does observe 
Meyer’s First Law and shows himself to be a follower of Cal- 
limachus in many other metrical points.? Wifstrand tries to 
show that the accentual rules which Nonnus imposed upon him- 
self necessitated this remarkable departure from the Callima- 
chean tradition. 

The chapter concludes with a welcome and brief summary of 
the main results obtained, followed by a few remarks on the 
divergences in metrical technique between Colluthus and Try- 
phiodorus; the former is a genuine Nonnian; the latter, on the 
other hand observes very few of Nonnus’ rules. This is timely 
and worthwhile; we are all too much inclined to lump these two 
poets into a group concept. Actually they belong together far 
less than any other pair of later epic writers. 


? On page 68 Wifstrand undertakes an explanation of Meyer's First 
and Second Laws and Hermann's Law which the reviewer can only regard 
as unhappy. It is based upon assumed “ Accelerandi ” before and after 
the middle caesura, with a “ Ritardando " setting in after the fifth arsis. 
Even if one could show that the hexameter was characterized by such a 
Chopinesque tempo rubato, what is there to lead one to the conclusion 
that the presenee of the forbidden word-divisions would affect it, one 
way or the other? 
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In his first monograph in this book Wifstrand has given us a 
really fine and important contribution to the study of the later 
hexameter. I have purposely omitted until now the feature 
of it which I consider the most valuable. Wherever possible, 
he has taken the historical point of view and has traced the 
origins of every peculiarity of Nonnian metric that he deals 
with as far back as possible; he has then outlined, with full 
statistics and numerous quotations, the gradual development of 
the later style from Callimachus through the Oppians and 
Quintus to Nonnus. Likewise he has everywhere shown the 
position taken by each of the followers of Nonnus toward any 
given aspect of the master's metric. Thus we see Nonnus in his 
proper perspective, not as the great innovator, but rather as the 
culminator of a long and gradual development that extended 
back many centuries in the history of the Greek Hexameter. 

If the results of Wifstrand's investigations seem ultimately 
like disiecta membra doctrinae and hence a little confused, this 
is only the traditional confusion that has clouded all research 
on the hexameter since Hermann. It arises from the fact that 
neither Hermann nor any subsequent investigator * has perceived 
the necessity of distinguishing between the fundamental “ pure 
metric” (which has nothing to do with the meaning or the 
connexions of words but only with their metrical forms) and 
“ rhetorical metric ” (which is superimposed upon the structure 
determined by the laws of “pure metric”). So long as these 
two separate parts of metrical science are confused, just so long 
will the results of researches in this field have only sporadie and : 
accidental value. Within the limitations of this confusion, 
however, Wifstrand has written a stimulating and important 
monograph. 

With the remainder of the book we can deal more briefly. 


~- Chapter IT-raises-the question ofthe influence of Nonnus? metric . 


on his style. The answer is that surprisingly little direct influ- 
ence is perceptible; the accentual rules banish from the end of 
the verse to the position before the feminine caesura a number of 
frequently occurring narrative verbs, thus altering the word- 
order somewhat, but this is all. 

Wifstrand now embarks upon a discussion (by far the best 
yet published) of the most characteristic feature of Nonnus’ 
style, the epithets. Their frequency is statistically compared 
with that of earlier poets and found to be much higher. In order 
to explain this, he investigates the functions of epithets in 
Nonnus’ style as compared with that of other writers; Result: 
in Nonnus the epithet is almost never conventional or formulaic, 
but serves a definite purpose as the means whereby this poet 
gives to his epic that colourful and ecphrastic chain of brilliant 


? Except Professor Sturtevant, A. J. P., XLV (1924), p. 350. 
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pictures which was so well suited to the tastes of the time and 
which is for us the most characteristic feature of the later an- 
cient epic (for the Roman side cf. the De Rapiu Proserpinae of 
Claudian). In a style of this sort the epithet is naturally much 
more important than it was for Homer, and it is interesting to 
discover that this increase in importance is coeval not only with 
an increase in frequency of occurrence but also with a change in 
position; in Homer the epithet usually follows its noun, and 
the end of the verse is one of its favourite positions. The 
change from this begins to be noticeable even in Aratus, in spite 
of the paucity of epithets in his style, and is well marked in 
Apollonius; from then on the development continues steadily 
until the culmination is reached in Nonnus. Not only does the 
epithet tend more and more to precede its noun, but the position 
at the end of the verse becomes extraordinarily infrequent. This 
development is illustrated with detailed analyses, full statistics 
and numerous citations. Wifstrand is able to show that the 
per posure position was used by Nonnus only to obtain special 
effects. 

The ecphrastic function of the epithet finds startling confirma- 
tion in the remainder of the chapter, where he compares the use 
of epithets in the narratives and in the speeches of the Dionysi- 
aca. With citations from the rhetoricians of this period he de- 
monstrates conclusively that most of these speeches are poetic 
7Oorotias, developed out of the rivas dv erot Aóyovs exercises of the 
schools. The narrative portions, on the other hand, contain a 
minimum of actual narration and a maximum of description, 
precisely following again the rules of the rhetoricians. The epi- 
thets are varied to fit the different requirements of the two styles; 
in the speeches they are calculated to produce startling and pa- 
thetic effects, whereas in the narratives they aim at graphic and 
picturesque word-painting. 

The reviewer regards this chapter as the most significant in 
the book. It incorporates all the best features of modern methods 
of style analysis and applies these methods to a poet from whom 
they may win rich rewards. It is to be hoped that the author 
will continue to exploit this field, and his further contributions 
will be awaited eagerly by all who appreciate what he has suc- 
ceeded in doing in this chapter. 

The third section of the book sketches briefly the rivalry of 
hexameter and elegiae distich as fitting forms for sepulchral and 
volive epigrams. Both inseriptional and literary materials axe 
utilized. Result: in the classical period the hexameter tended to 
dominate; the Hellenistic age brought an almost exclusive use 
of the distich, but in imperial times the hexameter returned to its 
former position. This is clear in the inscriptions, and Wifstrand 
shows that it is also evidenced in books V-XI of the Anthology. 
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In the course of this demonstration many problems of dating are 
discussed. The reasons: 1) Influence of Rome, where the Hel- 
lenistic tradition had never held full sway (cf. Martial VI, 65) 
and where,- accordingly, hexameter epigrams were still com- 
posed, may have given the initial stimulus, through Greek-writ- 
ing Romans like Rufinus (cf. Anth. Pal. V, 7/1). But there were 
doubtless many other contributing factors, such as: 2) The de- 
cline of poetry in the preceding centuries had obliterated the fine 
feeling for proper form, and 3) The domination of Homer in 
the schools made the epic form and style bulk large in such a 
period; .the influence of this factor is discernible in the use of the 
hexameter for the new types of poetic composition, the verse 
encomium etc., which developed in that period. 4) The tendency 
of the period to archaism may also have played its part. But the 
most important factor was: 5) The psychological change in the 
men of those times, the dislike of the pointed simplicity of the 
Hellenistic epigram, the desire to be prolix, to make the most of 
every figure, every motif, every idea. We can see the growth of 
this feeling reflected in many branches of literature as well as in 
the art of the period, but it is in the epigram that we can trace 
the development most clearly and most thoroughly. 

This chapter may best be viewed as an appendix to the preced- 
- ing one. Both are approaches from different angles to the cen- 
tral problem of that particular epoch of Greek literature; both 
are significant and valuable. 

The final chapter contains what we like to call “ notes”; 
emendations, interpretations, parallels, etc. The authors con- 
cerned are Dionysius Bassaricus, Nonnus, Dionysius Periegetes, 
Quintus, the Blemyomachy, Pamprepius, Musaeus, Johannes 
Gazaeus, and the Pap. Soc. It. 253. In the majority of these 
notes Wifstrand exhibits sound judgment coupled with subtle 


-- acumen. (Particularly happy.is his discussion of the observa- 


tion of nature in the Christian poets, Pamprepius, and the author 
of P.S. I. 258). All in all they form a worthy adjunct to an 
excellent book. 

Wifstrand’s command of German provoked no comment from 
his German reviewer,* which testifies to its adequacy; to the pres- 
ent reviewer his style seems clear, lively, and succinct. Typo- 
graphical errors are few, the book is attractively printed, but the 
index falls very far short of what one has a right to expect; 
without reading the book through one would not know that p. 
88 f. contains an excellent remark on Aratus. | 

E. G. NEILL. 


New Haven, Conn. 


*Sonnenburg, P. E., Phil. Wochenschr., LIV (1934), pp. 1334-1341. 
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Eirtore BiGNONE.  Teocrito, studio critico. Bari, Laterza e 
figli (Biblioteca di Cultura Moderna), 1934. Pp. 388. 


After an interval of ten years Bignone has followed his verse 
translation of Theocritus with a mature and refined literary 
criticism of the poet. His book is written with a fervor and 
Italian amplitude that should win for it numerous readers in 
Italy and bring many back to Theocritus, to whom it forms a 
sympathetic introduction. Many of these pages, be it noted, have 
already been printed in Bignone’s review Atene e Roma. 

The method of a study of this kind is prescribed: the writer 
must interpret his author’s intentions, show how well or ill he 
has fulfilled them, and taking account of time and place bring 
out his individual qualities. To this end Bignone has discreetly 
brought to bear pertinent information on Alexandrian culture, 
the plastic arts, and literature. To the same purpose are his 
extended comparisons between Theocritus and Virgil in which 
the peculiar traits of both poets are deftly set in relief. On 
. disputed matters of fact he is candid, but tends to be non- 
committal; in matters of interpretation he does not compromise: 
they are his subject. These include questions of authenticity, 
and rightly, for such questions mainly turn on interpretation. 
A persistent detail of his procedure is to make much of Theo- 
critus’ skill in the modulation of rhythm. Here, unluckily, since 
the book is for the general reader and Greek quotations are 
avoided, appreciations of the poet’s rhythms are, like verbal 
descriptions of faces, vague; and it helps little that the word 
tonalita has run away with the writer. 

There are seven chapters and an Appendix, as follows: Chap. 
I, ‘Syracuse’ (Theoc. XVI); Chap. II, ‘The Harvest Home 
and the Poetical School of Cos? (VII, VIII, Epigrams) ; Chap. 
III, ‘ Alexandria and Hellenistic Culture? (XV and XVII); 
Chap. IV, ‘The Fusion of the Mythical with the Erotic and 
the Rural in the Hylas and the Cyclops’ (XI and XIII); Chap. 
V, * Artistic Musical Variations on the same Motives’, (1II-VI, 
X, and XIV); Chap. VI, ‘The Mythological Poems? (XXII, 
XXIV, and XXV); Chap. VII, ‘The Personal Poetry of 
Love? (XII, XXIX-XXX, and especially I and II). The brief 
Appendix states the reasons for dating the Hiero anterior to 
the Ptolemy, but adds nothing substantial to what has already 
been said for this, the traditional view, against the now dis- 
credited views of Beloch and Giercke. | 

The book is admirably arranged and full of excellent observa- 
tion. Here, however, it must suffice to mention one or two 
points at whieh the author differs from current opinion. One 
is his defense of the Theocritean authorship of VIII, which since 
Valekenaer has generally been denied. Doubtless a chief cause 
of suspicion has been the metrical form of the herdsmen's songs, 
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in elegiae couplets. In the nature of the case, a defense like 
the attack will be largely subjective; but by relating the poem 
closely to Theocritus’ interest in the epigram and in the epi- 
grammatists of Cos, Bignone shows how natural it would have 
been for the poet to try an experiment of this kind. 

A new turn is proposed in the interpretation of IV. Here 
Bignone sees in Corydon not the fool most critics see, nor in 
Battus a mere banterer; but taking the key of the poem to be 
lines 86-40, in which Battus apostrophizes his dead Amaryllis, 
he finds in Battus a man embittered by the loss of his beloved 
and regards Corydon’s patience under his gibes not as stupidity 
but as the effect of understanding. Poem XXV Heracles the 
lion-slayer is vindicated for Theocritus against Wilamowitz, 
who relegated it to his Appendix. As elsewhere in this book 
the defense takes the form of a sympathetic exposition of the 
poet’s procedure.  Bignone agrees with Miss Crump (The 
Epyllion from Theocritus to Ovid, Oxford, 1931) that XXV is 
a better organization than XXIV (The Litile Heracles). In 
the Hymn to the Dioscuri he is unable to accept the palliation 
usually offered for the brutality of Castor, that a lacuna before 
line 170 has lost us most of Castor’s speech and that there his 
conduct must have received some justification. Bignone is shy 
: of admitting a lacuna, though this admission is necessary, and 
points out that in any case Theocritus has already given notice 
in lines 137-40 that the cause of the Dioscuri is unjust. The 
observation is acute; yet with the strong probability that crucial 
lines are missing, we must still hesitate to accept any judgment 
of this episode. 

It may be that some of Bignone’s interpretations are over- 
subtle. I think myself that that of Idyl IV is too serious and 
that often the poet has more humor than his critic. But there 
is no question that here is a book which the student of Theo- 
eritus would do ill to miss, and one that will add to the good 
opinion in which its author is already held.* 


JAMES HUTTON. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. d 


Sır R. W. LIVINGSTONE. Greek Ideals and Modern Life (Martin 
Classical Lectures, Volume V). Harvard University Press, 
1935. $2.00. 


It is not surprising that the preponderant absorption of mod- 
ern scholarship with history in some form should from time to 


1 I have noticed only four misprints: p. 144 n.: Franzmaier for Franz- 
meyer; p. 157: nue for nune; p. 166n.: Analecta for Collectanea; 
p. 367 n.: eulminont for culminant. 
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time be contested. History, it is argued, while indispensable in^ 


clarifying the grounds for moral or critical judgments, cannot 
by its nature be concerned with such judgments. And if this is a 
loss to scholarship in all fields, it is particularly so in the case of 
the classics, the unique,value of which has long been felt to lie 
in thé humane ideal which they embody. But while Petrarch or 
Milton, the argument continues, were in sympathy with the hu- 
manists of their times, Goethe and Arnold, as well as more recent 
poets and critics, have been increasingly in the position of pro- 
testers against a scholarship which, if in theory inspired by ad- 
miration for ancient ideals, has in practice been largely con- 
cerned with some form of historical description. The question is, 
of course, one of emphasis, yet it is not the less grave for that. 
In late years three books are perhaps the most noteworthy for 
raising the question again. Professor A. N. Whitehead’s Ad- 
ventures of Ideas discusses from the point of view of modern 


society the continuing power of certain of Plato’s ideas. Profes“. ` 


sor Werner Jaeger's Paideia, from the opposite point of view of 
Greek society, traces the growth of the Greek ideal of man. And 
Sir R. W. Livingstone's Greek Ideals and Modern Life sketches 
both the origin and the continuing influence of the same Greek 
ideal. All three books are based on the humanistie conception 
that an understanding of Greece is vital for the continued health 
of our own times. | Ea 

Of the three authors, Sir R. W. Livingstone is perhaps the 
best qualified to reach directly the audience which his. theories 


imply, namely, a general modern audience. His style is always 


lucid and at times forceful. His thought, while simply expressed, 
is by no means popular in the sense of being hasty or unfounded. 
On the contrary, as is clear from the introduction to his Pageant 
of Greece, his simplicity is a result of his critical gifts in select- 
ing and emphasizing dominant traits. In purpose the book is 
* & plea for Greek studies—as indispensable to the spiritual life 
of our civilization," but he enters upon the main argument only 
after introductory discussions, first, of the legitimacy of dwell- 
ing on the ideal traits of a people's thought and, second, of the 
growing influence and understanding of Hellenism through the 
last centuries, an extremely able chapter in the depth of the 
author's insight into the causes of an altering view of Greece. 
The main argument turns on the implications for the Greeks of 
the word à&perj, a concept in which the author sees an ideal of 
personal excellence, constantly refined through the centuries of 


. Greek development but from the first possessing a cogency and 
implying a disinterestedness which inspired individuals as well 


as society to live by other than material standards: in short, the 
soul of humanistic, as opposed to inspired, ethics. He reinforces 
his argument by a detailed comparison of our own problems to 
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those which Plato faced in the era of the decay of local and 
hereditary standards, and concludes with a contrast, more 
tolerant than Arnold’s, of Hebraism and Hellenism, seeing these 
forces in modern thought as complementary, not antagonistic. 
One could perhaps urge four chief objections against the argu- 
ment as a whole: first, that, unlike Jaeger, the author dwells on 
the individual at the expense of the community; second, that in 
his contrast with Hebraism he underrates the spirituality of 
Greek thought, especially Plato’s; third, that in his attempt to 
ally Hellenism and Christianity he does not face the implications 
of such seemingly Unhellenic doctrines as those of original sin 
and salvation by grace; and fourth, that, although he is writing 
for a modern audience, he says nothing, even if he implies much, 
of contemporary beliefs hostile to the individual. But these ob- 
jections, largely inevitable in so condensed a book, do not impair 
its essential worth. It should be widely read by scholars as well 
as the general public, because it springs from an exceptionally 
thoughtful mind and is an attempt to deal with a problem of vast 
importance for modern education, namely, the value of the hu- 
mane tradition which began with Greece. 


JoHN H. FINLEY, JR. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Puitie WaALEeY HarsH. Studies in Dramatic “ Preparation ? 
in Roman Comedy. Diss, Chicago (Univ. of Chicago 
Press), 1935. Pp. v- 103. $1. 


The text of this dissertation is a collection of passages con- 
taining “preparation” (mapaexevj, praeparatio, praestructio, 
foreshadowing) which successfully illustrates how this “small 
phase of ancient dramatic theory can be applied to the plays of 
Menander, Plautus, and Terence.” Criticisms and suggestions 
(unfortunately confined to the random points at which “ pre- 
paratory ” passages cross various theories of construction) are 
relegated to copious footnotes. The efficient use of a work so 
arranged is seriously impaired by the absence of an index of 
passages and by an unhappy system of cross-references to chap- 
ters, sections, and subsections, where page numbers would be 
better. The separate numbering of footnotes within each sub- 
sectlon, moreover, necessitates constant reference to the table 
of contents to determine section limits. Much worth-while 
criticism is thus hidden so that extended searching by later 
scholars will be necessary. 

The categories into which preparation is divided are obvious, 
but it is disappointing to find in the treatment of intrigue an 
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apparent lack of acquaintance with Miss Weiand’s Deception in 
Plautus. More serious is the criticism to which the category, 
“false preparation,” is open. Attempting to be impartial in 
the question of contaminatio (p. 11), Harsh observes the plays 
as they are, and consequently marks as false any foreshadowing 
the expectations from which do not materialize (e. g., the Dicea 
passage in M.G., 806). This method, which prejudices us 
against considering even, the possibility that the subsequent 
action has been omitted in adaptation, leaves the implieation that 
such false preparation was practiced by Greek writers, yet only 
one example, and that of questionable importance, is drawn 
from Menander. This position is further weakened by the 
admission that the only certain example of false preparation 

(Adelphoe, 194) is false only because external evidence tells us 
it resulted from contamination! The danger of this “ false" 
category is also illustrated by the treatment of the “ recognition ” 
in the Casina (p. 52). Other examples of inaccurate classifica- 
tion appear on pp. 31 (Auwl.), 55 (Most.), and 58, where the 
. detection of preparation for Bacch., 1007 in 919 is one of a 
number of subjective interpretations. 

Since from these categories there are admittedly no conclu- 
sions, it is a pleasure to turn to the footnotes where acute refu- 
tations of Jachmann’s too frequent carelessness (passim) reflect 
careful thought. Kauer, Norwood, Fraenkel, and others meet 
their share of merciless criticism. Although Harsh, I believe, 
occasionally goes astray (cf. the defense of Skutsch, p. 53, 
n. 27), we must regret the inaccessibility and random nature 
of these real contributions. Unfortunately through belated con- 
sultation of several standard authorities, Harsh found himself 
anticipated in four of his keenest critieisms (Ussing, p. 28, 
n. Y Prescott; p. 38, n. 11; Schoell, p. 58, n. 27; Leo, p. 59, 
n. 1). 

The process used here of printing from the photographed MS 
detracts nothing from the appearance of the text, but without 
the refinement of smaller type it is wholly unsuited to footnotes. 
Single spacing, interlinear squeezing of index numbers, and 
underlining to indicate italics contribute to the difficulty of 
reading. The confused appearance resulting from the under- 
lining accounts for its sparse use but not for the absence of any 
system in thus marking citations and references. Typographical 
errors are infrequent (a serious one occurs in the wrong heading 
of III 1a); Greek words are neatly handwritten. 


JOHN NEWBOLD Hover. 
Oxnxio STATE UNIVERSITY. 
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WitLERELM HorrMANN. Rom und die Griechische Welt im 4. 
Jahrhundert. (Philologus, Supplementband XXVII, Heft 
1.) Leipzig, Dieterich, 1984. Pp. viii ~+- 144. M. 7.50. 


.. This monograph concerning the impact of Greece upon Rome 
in the fourth century B. C. is not an attempt to treat the whole 
field which its title suggests but it is rather a series of carefully- 
wrought critical investigations into several special phases of it. 
Hoffmann’s central thesis is the contention that much of what 
we have been led to believe by our ancient sources about this 
early period is, when put to the test, found to be seriously af- 
fected and sometimes vitiated by the results of later develop- 
ments, in periods when Rome’s supremacy was taken for granted 
as it was not in the fourth century. 

In his first section the author discusses at some length the two 
early treaties with Carthage, which he dates about 400 4nd 348, 
respectively; maintaining, against Taubler and Schachermeyr, 
that these treaties are best explained by a careful interpretation 
of their contents, and not by considering them as exemplifying 
mere conformity to Greek formulae; and that when properly 
interpreted they are valuable evidence of contemporary political 
tendencies at Rome and Carthage. His conclusions are distinctly 
fruitiul. The remainder of this section is given over to a treat- 
ment of Rome’s political contacts with Greek powers in the 
south, first with Alexander of Epirus, then with Naples, and : 
finally with Tarentum. In his discussion of the events leading 
up to the break with Naples it seems to me that Hoffmann has 
been too ready to belittle (cf. p. 32) the influence of pxo-Samnite 
elements in the Greek city working with hostile intent against 
Rome. . Moreover, in order to emphasize the independent status 
of Naples even after its surrender, he surely goes too far in com- 
paring the Romaü-Neapolitan alliance with the contracts struck 
between Rome and Carthage in their early treaties (p. 38). It 
is true, of course, that Naples remained nominally free and au- 
tonomous from the beginning, and long enjoyed a favored status 
among Rome’s Italian dependencies; but very early it must 
have been recognized, even at Naples, that Rome was the sover- 
eign to whom the Greek city could but yield— on the best terms 
possible. Again, in the discussion of Roman-Tarentine relations 
preceding the Pyrrhie War insufficient weight has been given to 
the internal politics of Tarentum, where there is some evidence 
that Rome was not guiltless of boring from within. It seems 
very likely that even in these early days Rome had sensed the 
real advantage of supporting, and winning the support of, aris- 
tocratic elements in a hostile city. But these criticisms of 
detail are ventured only with a full appreciation of the real value 
of the author’s treatment as a whole. 
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In the first half of his second section, on religion, Hoffmann 
presents ingenious and cogent evidence in support of a Greek 
origin of the lectisternium and of the likelihood that this rite 
was introduced from friendly Caere. The second half of this 
section is even more provoeative: the striking inerease in the 
number of Roman temples built at Rome after 311 B. C., and 
especially between 311 and 218, as compared with that of the: 
preceding centuries, even in the case of old Roman deities and 
deified abstractions, is explained as another indication of the 
influence of Magna Graecia upon Rome at the end of the fourth 
century. Hoffmann carries his argument so far as to deny the 
existence which tradition assigns to earlier temples of Concord 
(366) and of Ceres (496); the former he would reduce to the 
time of the Gracchi, the latter to about 300 (in agreement with 
Beloch, Rom. Gesch., pp. 328 ff.). But in the case of the temple 
of Concord, at least, he has failed to consider the claims of 
archaeology; for there is not lacking evidence that the Opimian 
temple of 121 B. C. has incorporated into its podium a large body 
of material of a much earlier epoch, most plausibly the re-utilized 
remains of an earlier temple on the spot (cf. Frank, Roman 
Buildings of the Republic [1924], p. 48; H. F. Rebert, Mem. 
Am. Acad. V [1925], pp. 55f.). ) 

Students of Naevius and Vergil will be especially interested in 
the third section, where the author considers the handling of the 
Aeneas legend as a phase of the influence which Rome’s develop- 
ment had upon the Greeks at the end of the fourth century. 
This is shown conspicuously in the transformations that took 
place during the fourth century in the Aeneas story and the 
myths about the founding of Rome; originally Greek, these tra- 
ditions were now revised by the insertion of Roman elements in 
keeping with Rome’s contemporary advancement, at a time when 
Greek writers were impelled to take cognizance of her as a rising 
power. Further additions to the saga then ceased; the Greeks 
henceforth regarded Rome as an historical, living reality, al- 
though its past lay in the realm of myth and legend. ` 

The three appendices treat in shorter compass the embassy 
sent to Delphi during the Veientine war (pp. 129-131), which 
Hoffmann agrees with others in rejecting as a later insertion 
into the accounts of the war; the relative value of Livy’s and 
Dionysius’ accounts of the Roman-Neapolitan conflict in 327-26 
B. C. (pp. 131-135) ; and finally, the supplicatio (pp. 185-138), 
which it is said should be regarded not as a form of Greek ritual, 
but as an ancient Roman religious form that was later, after 
Rome's Greek connections, transformed by or associated with 
Greek elements. The book is furnished with a special bibliogra- 
phy (pp. vii f.) supplemented by full references in the footnotes, 
and with an index (pp. 140-144). 
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Hoffmann’s arguments, even when not wholly conclusive, are 
enlightening, well-reasoned, and forcefully and clearly presented. 
Fis little book is full of substance and well documented; with it 
he has made an excellent contribution to critical scholarship. 


JoHN W. SPAETH, JR. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


ALFRED GUDEMAN. Aristoteles EPI TIOLHTIKHS, mit Ein- 
leitung, Text und Adnotatio Critica, Hxegetischem Kom- 
mentar, Kritischem Anhang und Indices Nominum, Rerum, 
Locorum. Berlin, Walter De Gruyter, 1934. Pp. viii + 
496. 


FERDINANDO ALBEGGIANI. Aristotele, La Poetica. Intro- 
duzione, Traduzione, Commento. Firenze, “ La Nuova 
Italia? Editrice. Pp. exxix -+ 144. 


The first of these books, the author tells us, sums up studies 
devoted to Aristotle’s Poetics over a period of more than forty 
years. There is first an introduction of 28 pages, in which three 
main topics are discussed: the stylistic character of the treatise, 
its structure, and its sources. The author refers to the Poetics 
as “eine Art Kollegienheft” and questions whether the work 
was ever in a proper sense a published work. In pages 9 to 28, 
which deal with the sources, are gathered up the scattered bits of 
evidence that Aristotle had a predecessor or predecessors in fram- 
ing a theory of poetry. The widely accepted view that Aristotle 
is deeply indebted to Plato is rejected by Gudeman, who holds 
that Plato was at most a challenge to Aristotle and that where 
the two agree it is upon already accepted points of doctrine. The 
text, with full critical apparatus, follows the introduction. The 
commentary extends from p. 75 to p. 454 and is followed by a 
brief critical appendix. Since the publication of the book two 
supplementary articles dealing with the text have appeared in 
Philologus XC (1985), pp. 26-56 and 156-175 and a third is 
promised. 

It is in this critical appendix and in these articles that Gude- 
man formulates the distinctive purpose of his edition. This pur- 
pose is to summarize the testimony of X as an authority for the 
lext and to vindieate its claims to attention. Now X is not any 
existing manuscript. It is a postulated uncial manuscript of the 
Poetics, belonging to the fifth or sixth century and known to us 
through an extant Arabic translation of a lost Syriac translation. 
This Arabic translation does not stand alone. There is a codex 
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Riccardianus 46 (R^) which while not descended from ž is still 
related. These are the two principal lines of evidence adduced by 
Gudeman to justify his challenge to the view widely accepted 
since the time of Spengel that the text of the Poetics rests upon 
A (Parisinus 1741) and that all other manuscripts are copies 
of A. 

This simple theory of the textual basis of the Poetics had, when 
promulgated, the merit of being a declaration of independence of 
the textus receptus, which was the Aldine edition. It oversim- 
plified the problem, however, as was recognized when in 1887 
D. S. Margoliouth published a series of selected extracts from 
the Arabic version, with a commentary concerning their critical 
value for the Greek text. The value of this new source of infor- 
mation was recognized, though often it was a scanty recognition. 
Meanwhile, as early as 1897, an Austrian scholar, Jarislaus 
Tkatsch, began work upon a complete translation of the Arabic 
text, of which Margoliouth had translated only select passages. 
The work of Tkatsch was published after his death by the Akade- 
mie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Die Arabische Uebersetzung 
der Poetik des Aristoteles, vol. 1 in 1928 and vol. 2 in 1982. 
This is the background from which Gudeman works. Tkatsch 
not only translated the Arabic version into Latin but wrote an 
elaborate introduction, supplied critical notes, and added critical 
discussions of many passages where the Arabic version seemed to 
offer a better reading. His death interrupted the completion of 
his plan, which would have been an edition of the Poetics. Gude- 
man, who had followed his work with sympathy, has in this edi- 
tion taken up the unfinished work. 

The primary contention of Gudeman has often found accept- 
ance and may be granted at once, that A is not the parent of all 
that is good in the manuscript tradition of the Poetics and that 
the Arabie version offers independent evidence. The further 
step, that of reconstructing the postulated uncial manuscript = 
from the Arabic version, is beset with difficulties, notably in that 
one must depend upon a modern Latin translation which is a 
third remove from the Greek text. Tkatsch knew Syriac and 
Arabic and that knowledge contributes to his work a sureness of 
touch. Gudeman does not profess that knowledge. The critical 
apparatus makes constant use of the symbol X and readings so 
supported are adopted in the text. In many cases the Arabic 
version justifies a conclusion. In many cases a conclusion is 
highly problematical. , 

As an example of the former method one may mention two 
passages which are fully discussed by Tkatsch, who reaches con- 
clusions accepted by Gudeman. The passages are 1454 b 31 and 
1455 b 9, which deal-with the recognition scenes in the Iphigenia 
in Tauris of Euripides. With the readings of the Arabic ver- 
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Bion, it is no longer necessary to assume that the active form of 
dvayvopife may mean, in the same context, to recognize and to 
make one's self known. There is the further consideration that 
in the second of the two passages, if mhv ddeApyy be supplied from 
the Arabic version, it becomes clear that Aristotle is referring 
not to the second and less skillful but to the decisive and skillful 
first recognition scene. 

In these two passages the testimony of the Arabic version is 
clear-cut and devoid of all confusio. In another passage the 
attempt to use X results badly. In 1459 b 4-7 Aristotle says, 
according to the manuscript tradition, that more than eight 
tragedies could be drawn from the Little Iliad. He then names 
ten tragedies. The Arabic version, as translated by Tkatsch is 
* octo et plura ”; it then adds the titles of only eight, omitting 
Eurypylus and Lacaenae and inverting the order Philoctetes, 
Neoptolemus. Gudeman, desirous of following the supposed au- 
thority of X, accepts the eight titles; then, in order to get con- 
sistency in his text, ejects the wAdov before óxró, though aAéov has 
the same authority as the eight titles. ‘The treatment of this 
important passage, unconvincing in the extreme, seems to be due 
to the urge to make the most of the Arabic version. 

The hazard that goes with the assumption that 3 may be recon- 
structed is illustrated by the reading @yBaida in 1456 a- 17, which 
is put in the text by the authority of 3. The reading makes 
excellent sense and was once proposed by M. Schmidt in place of 
the reading NiPyv of the MSS, which is not obviously satisfac- 
tory. As conjecture @nBaida is good; as an authoritative read- 
ing it is problematical. It is proposed by Tkatsch, II, 151 a, 
though he does not insert it in his translation. So far as one who 
knows neither Syriac nor Arabic can follow his reasoning, @nfad 
is a possible Greek equivalent of a possible Arabic interpretation 
.. of a postulated Syriac name. There are frequent instances where 

the use of the symbol Z in the critical apparatus gives an appear- 
ance of authority where real authority is lacking. In 1447 b 22 
ToUroy is supplied in the text and X is invoked in its support. 
Tkatsch regards it, on the basis of the Arabic, as possible rather 
than certain. In 1448 b 22 the article of is supplied and X is 
listed among the witnesses for it, though in the note to p. 462 
the article is assumed to have been in X because X and R’ often 
agree. In the nature of things, a version cannot be a trustworthy 
witness in such points. 

In conclusion, one may say that there is positive value in 
Gudeman’s insistence upon the worth of the Arabie version and 
in his effort to find the Greek readings that lie behind it. On the 
other hand it must be said that his determination of what X is 
needs to be critically examined in each ease. One must have the 
translation of Tkatsch at hand and put to the proof, as well as 
may be, each claim for consideration. 
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The Poetics of Albeggiani follows quite a different plan from 
that of Gudeman. The core of the book is a translation, without 
the Greek text. Then follows a considerable body of notes, which 
proceeding in each case from the Greek words give the immediate 
explanation that is suitable to the particular passage. Prefaced 

to the translation are eleven essays in which the larger questions 
of interpretation are more fully considered. These include the , 
evidences of the incompleteness of the work as it has come down 
to us; the puzzling difficulties in the style of the treatise; the 
integrity of the text, as against earlier critical theories concerning 
' chapters to be transposed or athetized; the relation of the Poetics 
to Plato, with a temperate criticism of the extreme view of Fins- 
ler that Aristotle is wholly indebted to Plato; Aristotle's idea of 
mimesis and of catharsis; the tragic plot; the essence of Aris- 
totle’s doctrine; and the various types of modern interpretation 
of the Poetics, particularly in Italy. The author follows the text 
of Rostagni except in a dozen passages, which are listed. In his 
survey of the manuscripts he recognizes that there is significance 
" in the agreement of R’ with the Arabic version. The point of 
view of the-work as a whole, however, is philosophical rather than 
philological. | This is indicated in the preface, where current 
esthetic theories are outlined which have, in the author’s opinion, 
tended to create a romantic Aristotle. 


EDWARD FITCH. 
HAMILTON COLLEGE. 


-Levi Anwotp Posr. The Vatican Plato and its Relations. Mid- 
dletown, Conn. The American Philological Association. 
1934. Pp. xi+ 116. (Philological Monographs, No. IV.) 
$1.75. 


To those whose interest is rather in the doctrine of Plato than 
in minute details of text history it may well seem that Shorey 
(Republic, vol. I, pp. xlv ff.; IL, pp. lxxi f., Loeb.) and Jowett 
and Campbell (there cited) have pretty well disposed of the 
whole “ game” of text-criticism as far as relates to Plato. Pro- 
fessor Post need simply point out in answer (p. 1) that for 
thé Laws at least the case is different, because there the “ game ” 
has not been played to its end, and work like his own is a neces- 
sary basis for any conscientious determination of what Plato 
said. Professor Post goes further and on occasion actually men- 
tions specifically (e. g., p. 96, note on 636 c7: and passim, pp. 
107-111) passages where the interpretation of Plato is affected 
by palaeographical considerations. In his Preface when he states 
that * a study of actual manuscripts is a needed corrective to the 
speculative tendency that appears in many monographs” his in- 
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tention is not to reply to Shorey but to imprudent text-critics - 


(like Immisch, who with his imaginative followers is rebuked on 
p. 33 ff.). 

In fact Professor Post finds no occasion to mention Shorey at 
all; perhaps it is a sufficient defense of manuscript study (apart . 
from places where it is required for the establishment of the 
text) to say with Professor Post (p. v) that certain manuscripts 
“have their own interest, however, as part of the general con- 
spectus of: scholarly activity from the time of Photius that is 
provided by the almost completely extant series of pares 


of the Laws. Furthermore it seemed worth while . . . to state ° 


in some detail the varying traits of manuscripts in ‘order to 
throw light on the habits of copyists, correctors and readers.” 
He warns us repeatedly (pp. v, 54, 62, 64, 100) that his own 
study, extremely painstaking though. we find it, has been handi- 
capped by lack of special training and of opportunity : for verifi- 
cation of his collations. It is not within the power of the pres- 


ent reviewer to supply either want; Professor Post has taken a. 4 


definite place among those who have labored hard in keeping ` 
alive our knowledge of the monuments and their fascihating his- 
tory. It is surely a worthy service by a completer research to 
justify Schanz against Wohlrab, to correct Burnet’s reports, to. 
impugn the mistakes of Immisch, to admonish Alline whenever' 
the argument demands, or to confess frankly (pp. 9, 10, 77) one 
or two errors in his own previous articles. ` It is equally a service 
‘to point the way for others where work remains to be done. 
This book gives for Laws, Epistles, and Spuria discussions of the 
relations of VATICAN 0, of which Burnet could not give an ade- 
quate report. Post is convinced that in these Dialogues PARIS A 
and VATICAN O are the sources of all other texts, and he makes 
the likelihood very strong indeed. From a certain point at the 
end of Book. Vi (746b) of Laws, but according to his results 
(which reconcile Peipers’ data with Jordan) not before, o is 
copied from 4, and one hand has apparently corrected both MSS ; 


but in the first five books of Laws Post shows that o is a pri-- 


mary source. In view of the errors in Bekker and Burnet that 
he reports, his own unpublished collation mentioned on pp. 76 £. 
ought to be valuable for any new critical edition even if, as is 
possible, few startling changes for the text would result. Mean- 
while we have the Appendix of the book before us to show the 
value of o in part. On the other hand he disposes of the need 
of any further consideration of L, to which Immisch attached 
great importance. 

Interesting observations upon the character or habits of 
scholars or scribes are made possible by a study such as this. 
Cardinal Bessarion, for instance, who did much for Plato at 
Venice, is discovered accusing others of mistakes when they 
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merely used a better text than he (p. 20). Again, in MSS that 
descend from one Nicephorus Chumnus the names of pagan dei- 
ties and other obnoxious references are found to be expurgated. 

Both in text and index the family name of Palla Strozzi is 
given as Strozza in conformity with the signature in Barb. 
quoted on p. 29: Caroli Strozzae Thome filij 1636. 

On pp. 65-92 is a valuable list of Plato manuscripts which 
antedate Aldus, including 55 not mentioned by Wohlrab. 

Professor Post's work is not a complete history of the text 
such as the fascinating work of Alline nor a palaeographieal 
study of the magnificent type that in certain recent books show 
how a history of this branch of art may be itself a work of art; 
it has humbler pretensions and is an honest and painstaking 
contribution. 


HERBERT B. HOFFLEIT. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES. 


INDEX APVLEIANVS. Edited by OLDFATHER, CANTER and PERRY. 
Middletown, Conn., American Philological Association, 
1934. Pp. liii + 490. $6.00. 


This Index Apvleianvs is an Important addition to our work- 
ing libraries. The deep gratitude of all Latin scholars is due to 
the editors and their many assistants, who began this laborious 
. task in 1918 and finished it in 1938. For two of the editors this 
was not a new occupation, for they and one other scholar gave 
us the Index to Seneca’s Tragedies in 1918. It is not too often 
that such a careful and intelligent work is bestowed upon the 
scholarly world. 

A considerable number of graduate students participated in 
the preliminary collection of the material. Later nearly a score 
of scholars assisted in the verification of the material or in the 
composition of the work. The Teubner texts were taken as the 
basis of the work, but the various readings of the other standard 
editions are all arranged in their proper places. Further, the 
editors and their assistants have made a meticulous study of the’ 
critical literature bearing upon the works of Apuleius during 
the last twenty years or more and have given these emendations 
in their proper places in the volume. After all this had been 
done, the editors and several other distinguished scholars checked 
and checked again all parts of the entire work. The reading of 
the proof was done with equal care. 

Only a few sigla are used and these indicate exactly what is 
the status of the variants in forms and spellings. Keeping them 
in mind, a scholar can easily obtain much information that is 
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not to be found in the edition he happens to be using. It is 
indeed, as the editors in the preface “ venture to call it,” a criti- 
cal index. The articles are exceedingly clear and easily followed. 
The arrangement of inflected words is that of the paradigmis in 
the ordinary grammars. After every form not only are the book 
and chapter references given but to these are added the numbers 
of the lines in the Teubner edition. Since the number of ems 
per line varies only a little in the different editions, it is per- 
fectly easy to use the Index, though one happens not to have the 

Teubner text. i 

It is really unnecessary to say that this volume is not merely 
of inestimable value to one who is reading the works of Apuleius 
but also to the reader of almost any Latin author’s works. In 
our reading we often come upon what seems to be a unique use 
of a word. Then it is of importance to discover whether or not 
‘other Latin writers have used the word in the same way. 

In a volume containing so many thousands of references it is 
probably inevitable that some errors should occur.. Of this Index 
I have with the greatest care read many pages, chosen at random, 
and looked up more than four thousand references. On the basis 
of this reading, I can say that the book is more than 99% per-: 
fect. Do I need to add that this is a marvelous fact? It should 
also be noted that the errors discovered were of such a simple 
nature that they could easily be corrected by the user of the 
volume. | 

Now we are all eagerly awaiting the publieation by the same 
editors of the Index to Cicero's Letters. | 

| M. N. WETMORE. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


Hans SrRoRM. Untersuchungen zur Entwicklungsgeschichte 
der aristotelischen Meteorologie (Philologus, Supplement- 
band XXVIII, Heft 1). Leipzig, Dietrich’sche Verlag, 
1935. Pp. 84. 


This attempt to analyze the Meteorology from the point of 
view of “ the history of Aristotle’s development ” assumes without 
argument the truth of the thesis that “ transcendence ” is a sure 
sign of Aristotle’s early work as “immanence” is of his later 
thought. Strohm’s remarks (p. 77) on the clear connection of 
transcendentalism and immanence in the exhalation theory and 
on the impossibility of using the passages concerning drpis as a 
sign of late composition are so sensible that one is amazed to 
see into what false interpretations the influence of “ Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte ” has elsewhere succeeded in leading him. 

The most significant of Strohm’s interpretations can be best 


* 
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indicated by the table which he has given on p. 21, a comparison 
of two Platonic and four Aristotelian passages arranged to show 
the “ development” of the doctrine in the Meteorology: 


, : 2 a : Meteor. A 3 
Tim. 58 C-D Phaedo 109 B Physics A 5 De Philos. De Caelo B 1 
WELMTOY CGUA WPATOV THEA 
albjp ether ether fire | UTEKKQULG , 
è 
óplx^ re kal air air air air 
oKéros 
water water water water 
earth earth earth earth 


Strohm’s interpretation of the Platonic passages is invalidated 
by the following considerations. In Timaeus 63 B-E fire has its 
own region of the universe (and this is the outermost layer), 
earth has for its region the center, water and air form layers 
intermediate between. these two. In 58 C-D none of the various 
forms of air can be supposed to hold this outermost region, for 
the bodies and their variations are given in descending order of 
* purity ”: fire ($A6£, das, the “ glow ” of embers [ró re $Aoyós 
drocBeobelans èv rois Oumópows karaAeurÓuevoy avrov is not “ash” 
as Strohm thinks]), air (ai85p, ópíyAy re kai oxdros, others 
&vóvuga), water (vypóv, xvróv [i.e. fusible metals]). In the 
Phaedo passage, too, the fire of the stars is distinguished from 
the ether through which they would be seen by one on the “ true 
surface of the earth” (109 E 7; 111 A 7 ff.), so that the same 
cosmic order as that in the Timaeus is here assumed. 

Strohm's scheme for the Physics depends upon his conclusion 
that in 212 B 20 ff. Aristotle is “already” using djp in the 
inclusive sense of atmosphere. The use of aifjp occurs here, 
he thinks, in much the same sense as in the Platonic passages. 
That Ross is right, however, in taking aifyp here to be used in 
the sense of “ fire” (Aristotle’s Physics [Oxford, 1936], p. 578) 
is proved by 213 A 1-4 where it is said: rò pév dup ŬAN dépos ... 
TÒ yap touwp Ovváuet dup éorw, 6 86 dnp Ovváue Vdwp adAov Tpdzov. 
If dyp included the tréxxavpa of Meteorology, this statement 
would be impossible (cf. Meteor. 341 B 6-12). That the “ fifth 
essence ? is taken into consideration in the list is clear from the 
fact that, if there were no body outside of the aifyp, the latter 
could not be èv romw (cf. 212 A 31-32, De Caelo 810 B 7 ff.). 
Strohm to the contrary, rot obpavoU rı 76 Exyarov kal darépevoy roð 
Kw2ToU owparos means the outer corporeal sphere the inner 
boundary of which is the “place” of ai@jp, so that there are 
five bodies implicit in the list. Of the “ fifth essence ” Aristotle 
could have said nothing more, for having no body outside of 
itself it can be “in place” no more than the universe as a whole. 
The context of this passage, then, refutes Strohm’s thesis that 
here is in outline an early doctrine of four elements; the con- 
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clusions concerning Aristotle’s development based upon this 
thesis (pp. 22 ff.) are consequently invalid. 

Strohm argues that Meteorology A 3 contains two inconsistent 
parts joined together at 340 B 4. The doctrine of an atmosphere 
consisting of dry and moist exhalations (340 B 21-29) and called 
as a whole dp shows, he argues, that the second part represents 
a new attitude as over against the first in which fire and air 
are elements. He fails to note, however, that immediately after 
the statement of this “new doctrine,” the “potential fire” is 
again called simply zip and contrasted with the dyp below it 
(841 A 2-9, cf. 344 A 11 where dyp is distinguished from the 
* dry exhalation” above it). Moreover, Strohm admits that 
the doctrine of De Caelo B 7 is the same as that of the second 
part of this chapter. Now De Caelo B ? cannot be treated as a 
“later addition," for its basic theme is given already in A 3 
(ef. 289 A 16 ff. with 270 B 24); and, since the first part of 
Meteorology A 3 refers to this discussion in the De Caelo 
(Meteor. 339 B 20ff., especially 36-37), the doctrine of the 
second part of the chapter was already in Aristotle's mind when 
he wrote the first part. 

Strohm's notion that ehapter 4 is independent of the preceding 
diseussion because here the sun is first specified as the cause of 
vaporization seems hardly cogent, since De Generatione B 10 
and 11 prove that the sun is the efficient cause of the changes.of 
the simple bodies and a comparison of 341 B 18-22 with De Gen. 
881 B 24-26 (cf. Joachim ad loc.) demonstrates that the theory 
of the dry exhalation in this chapter is no novelty. To one who 
has read the De Generatione (to which Aristotle refers back at 
the beginning of this work) Meteorology A 8, 340 B 23-29 (cf. 
340 B 23 and De Gen. 330 B 25-29) implies all that Strohm 
finds new in chapter 4. 

Limited space prevents a detailed analysis of Strohm's inter- 
pretations; l must give several examples, however, of his method 
of distinguishing the transcendental and the immanent elements 
in the Meteorology. On p. 50 he cites 361 B 14 (6 8 os Kal 
waver kat cuvecopua Ta vveipara) as stressing the immediate effect 
of the sun in a fashion not consistent with the original concep- 
tion of wind. Yet the following sentences show that the effect 
of ihe sun on the wind is simply its effect on the generation and 
dispersal of the dry exhalation. Similarly he points out 361 B 
23 ff. as an example of the * Haltung des Empirikers . . . die 
für Theophrast so charakteristisch ist” (p. 54) and so, I 
suppose, indicates Aristotle's “later” attitude; but on either 
side of the sentence mentioned the explanation is what Strohm 
calls transcendentalism, the effect of the movement of the sun 
upon the production of dvaGupiacrs as the cause of wind and calm 
(cf. 361 B 14-23, 24-30, especially 361 B 35-362 A 11). Again, 
the “immanence” in the explanation of earthquakes and the 
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empiricism of the passage that deals with them are supposed to 
show that it belongs to the “later parts of-the Meteorology” 

. 59). I list the “transcendent” passages in this section 
(B 8) that Strohm neglects or slurs over. 365 B 25-27 (d4o0' 
_ bard re rou Alov kai rod £y aùr (scil. yn) wvpós krA.) ; 366 A 14-21 
(presence or absence of sun as cause, especially: 6 yap Mtos dray 
páMora kparij KarakAeie,. Thy ávaÜupíamw els Tiv y5v) ; 966 B 2-7 
(quakes vary with seasons because the sun creates more wind in 
certain seasons); 367 B 19-32 (quakes caused by changes of 
heat during eclipses) ; 368 B 12-22 (the influence of the unequal 
effect of the sun on various parts of the earth). 

In all this the thesis of “development” has simply hobbled 
and blinded the interpreter. The explanation of the actualiza- 
tion of fire by the movement of the “ fifth essence,” for example, 
and the use of an dpyy mupúðņs to explain comets etc. appear 
to Strohm to be two opposing theories which in 844 A 16 f. 
“in inhomogener Weise zusammengezwungen sind ” (pp. 27-28). 
Throughout this section (pp. 25-37) the analysis of the inner 
inconsistencies of Aristotle’s cosmology and meteorology is fre- 
quently excellent, but the attempt to assign various moments 
to chronological stages of development proceeds by question- 
begging and terminates in conclusions that bear no testing. The 
section that is designated as the oldest part of the treatise (A 
4-8.-+- 341 A 17-36) has to have a part excised (341 B 36-342 
A 24) and then must be supposed to have been reworked so that 
it contains much that was added at a later date (pp. 37-39). 
In other words, whatever in a passage dated “early” can be 
shown—according to Strohm's own criteria—to be late is simply 
cut out as a later addition or waved aside as a result of reéditing. 
There is no way to criticize such a method of interpretation. 


HAROLD CHERNISS. 
Trp Jouws Horxins UNIVERSITY, 


T. Hupsow-WinLriAMSs. A Short Introduction to the Study of 
Comparative Grammar (Indo-European). Cardiff, The 
University of Wales Press Board, 1935. Pp. x + 78. 


This is a clear account of the history of the Indo-European 
sounds and inflexions, based on the most approved theories and 
showing particularly the influence of Meillet, to whom in fact 
the author acknowledges his obligation. The introduction 
presents In an interesting manner certain general facts of 
language, and some of the more common types of nominal stem- 
formation are treated in Chapter VIII. There is no treatment 
of syntax except for some remarks in connection with the morph- 
ology, but the author can hardly be criticized for an omission 
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which is often found in similar works of much greater size. 
Certain matters of detail may be called into question. On p. 
83 the author connects Latin super and Greek vzép as forms with 
original s, against the view of Brugmann and others, who com- 
pare both words with Sanskrit upari and find separate explana- 
tions for the s of super and the spiritus asper of vwép. It is 
not elearly stated on p. 60 that Greek had a special comparative 
suffix in -fon, which largely displaced the older one in -fos; nor 
on p. 64 that the use of the numeral'for 100 in the sense of 120 
was an independent phenomenon of Welsh and the Germanic 
languages in their older stages. But these matters do not seri- 
ously impair the value of the book, which for its size contains a 
remarkable amount of material which should be highly useful to 
the elementary student of Indo-European comparative grammar. 


JAMES WILSON POULTNEY. 
Tue Joans Horpxins UNIVERSITY. 
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PYLOS AND THE ASSESSMENT OF TRIBUTE. 


The assessment decree of 425 contains the singular clause 
that “these proposals shall be brought before the demos by a 
named prytany two days after the armed force returns." * To 
some commentators it has seemed likely a priori that this 
“armed force? was the army at Sphakteria; that the extra- 
ordinarily sanguine assessment was closely connected with the 
great victory won there by the Athenians over the Spartans; 
and that the votes of the returning soldiers, perhaps even more 
the voice of Kleon himself, were to be allowed to tell in the 
decisive ekklesia.” Others have sought to identify the “ armed 
force" with the troops taken by Nikias to the Korinthia, ad- 
mitting that the heavy assessment of tribute was the outgrowth 
of Kleon's policy after the success at Pylos but denying the 
immediate connection between the victory and the decree.* 

We believe that this immediate connection between the assess- 
ment of tribute and the defeat of the Spartans on Sphakteria is 
now capable of something like demonstration, and that the 
* armed force ” of the assessment decree must indeed have been 
the returning victors from Pylos. The narrative of Thucydides, 
particularly as it may be used to define the time of the Spartan 


17.G., I?, 63, lines 33-35. Throughout this article references to J.G., 
I^, 63 are to the text as given by Meritt and West, The Athenian Assess- 
ment of 425 B. O., pp. 44-47. 

? See, for example, De Sanetis, Riv. di Fil., 1935, pp. 52-60. 

? Sce. M. F. MeGregor, Trans. Am. Phil. Ass., 1935, pp. 146-164. So 
also Cavaignae, R.H.G., 1935, pp. 245-249, whose view we do not here 
discuss, for he has him.elf, apparently, withdrawn it (ef. Riv. di Fil, 
1938, p. 508). 

oq 
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Surrender, must be studied in comparison with the text of I. G., 
I?, 63.4 
THE SPARTAN SURRENDER. 


The Spartans surrendered, Thucydides says (IV, 39, 1), 
seventy-two days after the sea-battle whereby Eurymedon raised 
the siege of Pylos and started the siege of Sphakteria. But the 
narrative of these two. events (sea-battle, and surrender) does 
not indicate the exact time of year when either happened. De 
Sanctis? has estimated the interval between Hurymedon's de- 
parture from Athens and the sea-battle at twenty-five to thirty- 
five days, and believed that Eurymedon's departure could be put 
into some relation with a payment of one hundred talents made 
on Prytany VIII, 10 of 426/5.9 In his “second thoughts" he 
allows that this relation gives nothing more than a terminus 
post quem." So while the interval of twenty-five to thirty-five 
days is probably accurate so far as it goes, he derives from it 
nothing more than a rough date after which the sea-battle must 
- have been fought (ca. Pryt. VIII, 85). We are, however, dis- 
: posed to deny any necessary time relationship between the pay- 
ment of one hundred talents and Hurymedon’s departure from 
Athens. It can indeed be shown from the narrative of Thucy- 
. dides that the departure must be dated considerably later. than 
the payment of the hundred talents, but the payment itself was 
merely part of the routine borrowing by the state from the 
treasure of Athena Polias. We now know that similar loans of 
one hundred talents were made in the spring of 424, of 423, and 
of 422.8 There would doubtless have been the same loan of one 
hundred talents in 425 with or without Eurymedon's expedition 
to Corcyra and Sicily, and considered by itself alone the date of 


“McGregor (op. cit.) supplies an admirable survey of the time inter- 
vals from Eurymedon’s departure from Athens to Kleon’s return, which 
he dates on September 7. We have felt it necessary to give a more 
detailed analysis, but in fact our own date for Kleon’s return M ilc 
ber 13) is within a week of that proposed by McGregor. 

5 Riv. di Fil, 1935, pp. 57-58, following Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ITI,. 2, 
p. 1094. 

? I.G., 1*, 324, lines 11-12; of. Meritt, Ath. Fin. Doc., pp. 137-138. 

T Riv, di Fil., 1935, p. 510. 

8 Meritt, Ath. Cal., p. 55; see the text of I.G., D, 324 in Meritt, Ath. 
Fin. Doc., pp. 138-139, lines 22, 83, 44. 
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the payment gives no information as to the time of the de- 
parture, not even a terminus post quem.? 

However, Thucydides gives pretty good seasonal indications 
for the invasion of Attica in this year; he gives further its exact 
duration, and an account of Spartan and Athenian activities 
from the time of the invasion to the sea-battle which can be 
measured fairly closely in days. The normal season for invad- 
ing was just before the grain harvest: the invaded must not 
have time to get their crops in, but on the other hand the crops 
must be ripe for the invader’s use after he has arrived. The 
grain harvest in Attica is now normally at the end of May. It 
was evidently the same in antiquity, as one may see from the 
accounts of events in the year 431. That year the Spartans 
invaded as the grain was becoming ripe (rod oírov dxpdfovros) 
. and we can fix the time pretty nearly to May 22.7° In 425 they 
invaded about when the grain was coming into ear," and owing 
to the unseasonably bad weather the grain kept green through- 
out the fifteen days of their stay.? The coming of warm settled 
weather in the early summer of 425 seems to have been unex- 
pectedly delayed. Thucydides says that the Spartan invasion 
was early (IV, 6, 1: «po éoflaAóvres), but he couples with this 
the explanation that the grain was not yet ripe (xai rod coírov 
čne XÀopo óvros) and gives this as the reason why the Spartans 
had scant provision. The temporal designation of “early” is 


? It is, we think, impossible to doubt the essential validity of the 
equations now established between dates in the Athenian civil and 
bouleutie years and the Julian calendar, which De Sanctis calls “ most 
uncertain.” The certainty is almost absolute for the period covered by 
the inscription I.G., I°, 324 (426/5-423/2), and the evidence has been 
presented in Meritt’s Athenian Calendar and Athenian Financial Docu- 
ments. See McGregor, Trans. Am. Phil. Ass., 1935, p. 150, note 21. It 
deserves a detailed refutation if it is not to be believed. 

7° Cf. Meritt, Ath. Cal., p. 110 and Ath. Fin. Doc., p. 177 (with deduc- 
tions from his table for the Julian date of Thargelion 16, the approxi- 
mate Attic date of the invasion). 

1 Thuc. IV, 1, 1: mrep ofrov éxBorjy; IV, 2, 1: bad robs aÜrobs Xpóvovs 
TOU 7)pos mpl» Toy giro» év dkuj elvat. 

13 Thuc. IV, 6, 1: xeu» re émveyevóuevos pel{wy wapa Thy Kadeornxviar 
ópav. Cf. IV, 3, 1. The storm which oppressed the Spartans in Attica 
was probably part of the same meteorological disturbance that drove the 
Athenians to take refuge at Pylos (McGregor, Trans. Am. Phil. Ass., 
1935, p. 154). 
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to be taken with reference to the condition of the grain, -rather 
than with reference to dates by civil calendar or Julian reckon- 
ing. The Spartans had evidently counted on the use of the 
Attic grain in 425 as they had in other years before, and pre- 
sumably the actual Julian date of the invasion was much the 
same as it usually had been. Practically, this “normal” date 
turned out in 425 to be too early; the Spartans had miscalcu- 
lated. We may date theit invasion in 425 on or near May 20, 
just as the invasion of 431 must have been on or near May 22. 
At least, this date cannot be far wrong. It might be put a little 
earlier, if mp were understood more absolutely than we have 
understood it; but since the Spartan calculations were clearly 
upset by the grain staying green, it is impossible to believe that 
the invasion was more than, a matter, of days earlier than the 
normal. 

The Spartans remained in Attica for fifteen days (Thue. IV, 
6, 2) and departed in haste when they learned of the seizure of 
Pylos by the Athenians (Thuc. IV, 6, 1). One must try to 
imagine how this news reached them. Certainly it was not car- 
ried directly from Pylos to Athens; much more probably a 
Spartan scout or friendly inhabitant of Messenia was following 
the progress of the Athenian ships about the Peloponnesos and 
reported to Sparta when he observed something worthy of re- 
port. The storm and the consequent refuge taken by the 
Athenian fleet at Pylos were not really significant, but when out 
of enforced enn the Athenians began to fortify the promon- 
tory, and the scout saw men building walls and carrying mortar 
on their backs to bind the stones of the walls together, all 
obviously working in great haste, the time for a report to Sparta 
had come. We allow one day for the journey across Messenia - 
and then over the range of Taygetos to Sparta and three days 
for a further relaying of the news to Agis in Attica. The de- 
parture of the Spartans from Attica may thus be dated four 
days after the fortification of Pylos was commenced, and (since 
the invasion lasted fifteen days) the commencement of work on 
Pylos was eleven days after the invasion of Attica. The Athen- 


.. ian fleet had departed from Peiraeus'soon after the invasion 


(IV, 2, 1-2), had made the journey to Pylos, had weathered 
out a chance storm (IV, 3, 1), and had spent the rest of the 
eleven-day period becalmed before the work of fortification 
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began (IV, 4, 1). Dating the invasion of Attica to May 20, 
we find that the seizure of Pylos falls on May 31 and the 
Spartan departure from Attica on June 4. 

Again there is an exact interval given by Thucydides, for he 
tells us that the work of fortification required six days (IV, 
5, 2). When it was finished Eurymedon and Sophokles pressed 
on their way (jretyovro: IV, 5, 2) to Corcyra and Sicily. They 
must have reached Zakynthos about tfvo days later, at just about 
the time when the Spartans from Attica reached home on their 
return, perhaps a little earlier. One may date the completed 
fortification of Pylos on June 6, the arrival of the Athenian 
fleet at Zakynthos on June 8, and the Spartan arrival home 
from Attica on June 9, allowing about five days for the journey. 

From this point the operations of the land forces of the 
Spartans and their allies are more difficult to ‘trace with exact 
reckoning of time. The Spartans themselves and the nearest 
of the perioikoi went at once to the rescue of Pylos,? other 
perioikoi followed,'* and word was sent about the Peloponnesos 
to the allies to come as soon as possible. But at the same time 
a message was sent to the fleet of sixty ships at Corcyra (IV, 
8, 2). The recall of the fleet offers here the best evidence for 
the passage of time. We assume that the message from Sparta 
took about six days to reach Corcyra, and that the fleet took six 
days in making its way down to Pylos. On the way they 
dragged their boats over the Leukadian isthmus and then 
avoided the Athenian ships which were still at Zakynthos (IV, 


3 Thuc. IV, 8, 1: dvaxwpnodyrwr 06 rør ék ris "Arrixys Heħororynoiwy 
ol Zrapriarat abrol up kal ol éyyórara TÀyp wepiolxwy ebbbs éBondovy émil 
T)» llóAor. . . . The "nearest" of the periolkoi were those nearest to 
Sparta, not to Pylos. Their demobilization and mobilization again 
could be most easily controlled. 

1t Thuc. IV, 8, 1: Tí» 08 “Mwy Aakedacuovlwy Bpadurépa éylyvero d 
épodos, dpre apiynévar dd’ érépas orparelas. 

16 The Peloponnesian allies returning from Attica had evidently been 
demobilized xara móAes. The new commands to them and to the fleet 
emanated from Sparta. The king (Agis) could hardly give orders to a 
nauarch on his own authority unless he had been granted special powers 
(e.g. Agesilaos over Peisandros, Xen. Hell., III, iv, 27-29). It was Agis 
who brought urgency into the affair at Sparta (IV, 6, 1: voul£orres né» ol 
AaxkeBauióviot Li. ©., the Spartans and the perioikoi in the army] xai “Ayis 
å BacieUs olxetov olor rò wept rij» IlvAov). The Spartans at home thought 
the matter could be dealt with at their leisure (IV, 5, 1). 
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8, 2). With this reckoning, the Spartan fleet reached Pylos 
about twelve days after the return of the land army home from 
Attica, i. e., about June 21. They found the land army again 
assembled and in position at Pylos (IV, 8, 2). Demosthenes 
was preparing to withstand an attack from land and sea, and 
had just sent off two ships to summon back Eurymedon and the 
Athenian fleet from Zakynthos.'? 

From this point the chronology is again precise. There were 
two days of attack against Pylos by the Spartan army and the 
Spartan fleet (IV, 18, 1). On the third day they sent off cer- 
. tain ships to Asine for timber to make siege engines (IV, 18, 1). 
During the absence of these ships the Athenians from Zakynthos 
arrived (IV, 18, 2). It is quite possible that they reached 
Pylos on the afternoon of this same third day, for they had been 
summoned by Demosthenes just.before the Spartan fleet came 
down from Corcyra (IV, 8, 3) and they had set out promptly 
(IV, 8, 4: xara Táyos). An interval of four days for the jour- 
ney of Demosthenes' two ships from Pylos to Zakynthos and for 
ihe journey of the Athenian fleet from Zakynthos to Pylos is 
the minimum required by Thucydides’ narrative of Spartan 
operations at Pylos. The interval could hardly have been longer 
if any meaning is to be attached to the phrase xara tdxos of 
Thuc. IV, 8, 4. So'we date Hurymedon's return to Pylos on 
June 24. For the first night the fleet retired to Prote and on 


16 Thue. IV, 8, 3. The long delay of the Athenian ships at Zakynthos 
is surprising. They left Pylos about June 6, and Thucydides says (IV, 
'5, 2) that they were “ pressing on” to Corcyra and Sicily. Yet they 
were certainly at Zakynthos when the Spartan fleet sailed past shortly 
before its arrival at Pylos, and in fact must have been still there until 
the arrival of the message from Demosthenes two or three days later 
(on or about June 21). In spite of the professed urgency of pushing 
on to Coreyra and Sicily, we find the Athenians delaying at Zakynthos 
fully two weeks—and more important still; Demosthenes knew they 
were there and that they could be summoned when wanted. The Spar- 
tans at Pylos knew this too (IV, 8, 5). The conclusion appears inevi- 
table that when Eurymedon sailed away from Pylos on June 6 he was 
not hastening on either to Sicily or Corcyra, as Thucydides says, but 
going quite -designedly to' good anchorage at Zakynthos, prepared to 
wait -until the Spartan fleet came down from Corcyra and until he was 
summoned back to confine them in the harbor and annihilate them. Jt 
is almost unbelievable that the Spartan fleet could have gotten past 
Zakynthos without the Athenians knowing it. 
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June 25 the great sea-battle was fought in which the Athenians 
vanquished the Spartan fleet and marooned the Spartan soldiers 
under Epitadas on Sphakteria (IV, 13 and 14). These were 
the men last to go over to the island xarà duadoyy (IV, 8, 9) 
during the brief period of Spartan supremacy on the sea at 
Pylos (June 21-25). From the sea-battle to the Spartan sur- 
render on Sphakteria was seventy-two days (IV, 39, 1), and the 
surrender itself may in consequence*be dated on September 5. 
A table best illustrates the events of the summer, with com- 
parative dates derived from the equations in Meritt’s Atheman 
Calendar and Athenian Financial Documents, 


TABLE I 
Julian 
Event Date Prytany © Attic Month 
Invasion of Attica begins May 20 IX, 30 Mounichion 2] 
Seizure of Pylos May 31 X, 5  Thargelion 3 
Invasion of Attica ends June 4 X, 9 Thargelion 7 
Fortification of Pylos com- 
pleted June 6 X, 11  Thargelion 9 
Aihenian Fleet arrives at T 
Zakynthos June 8 X, 13 Thargelion 11 
Spartan Invaders return 
home from Attica June 9 X, 14  Thargelion 12 
Spartan Orders reach Fleet 
off Coreyra June 15 X, 20  Thargelion 18 
Spartan Fleet reaches Pylos June 21 X, 20  Thargelion 24 
Athenian Fleet returns to 
Pylos from Zakynthos June 24 X, 29  Thargelion 27 
Sea Battle June 25 X, 30  Thargelion 28 
Spartan Surrender Sept. 5 II, 29 Metageitnion I] 


Several general considerations may be here noted: (1) Demos- 
thenes was a private citizen (IV, 2, 4: övre iry) at the time 
of the seizure of Pylos; at some time before the Spartan 
surrender he had become general (IV, 29, 1). Presumably he 
entered upon the duties of the generalship at the beginning of 
the new Attic year 425/4. (2) In Athens there was concern 
lest the siege of Sphakteria should be protracted even into the 
winter. Such fears might seem justifiable toward the latter 
part of August, but would be premature in July. (3) The final 
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surrender of Sphakteria could not have been more than about 
fifty days after Hekatombaiom 1, for Euthynos was still archon 
when the negotiations for peace failed and the twenty-day truce 
came to an end.!* 

The dates given above must of course be held as approximate, 
but we believe that the calculations are not wrong by many days 
at most, and in the further study of the assessment decree of 
425 an additional justificaéion for them will be found. 


Tur DRAFTING AND PASSING OF THE ASSESSMENT DECREE. 


The assessment decree of 425 orders the despatch of heralds 
to the empire to summon delegates of the cities to Athens. They 
are to arrive in the month of Maimakterion, that is (approxi- 
mately), in the fifth prytany.? The decree, therefore, must 
have been drafted long enough before Maimakterion to allow 
time for the heralds to make their journeys ‘and for the repre- 
sentatives of the cities to come to Athens in that month. This- 
consideration is fundamental and will underlie some of our sub- 
sequent discussion. Actually, the decree itself names three 
different prytanies: (1) the probouleuma specifies that the 
prytany of (....)is shall bring the business of the decree before 
the demos two days after the army returns or be subject to 
heavy penalties (lines 33-88); (2) the decree was actually 
ratified, according to the record of line 3, during the prytany 
oh cM ) [Aiantis or Leontis]; and (3) an appended de- 
cree was passed during the prytany of Aigeis (lines 54-55). 

De Sanctis has claimed the direct connection between this 
decree, with its heavy assessment of tribute (1460 + talents), 
and the victory at Pylos.? He thought at first that the final 


1" McGregor, Trans. Am. Phil. Ass., 1935, pp. 152-153. His argument 
from Nikias' generalship (ibid., p. 151) appears to posit that Nikias was 
not general before Hek. 1 of 425; but apart from the possibility that the 
strategic year began on Pryt. I, 1 (which in 425 was five weeks earlier) 
Nikias was probably general in 426/5 also (Thue. III, 91). 

18 I.G., I°, 63, lines 6-7. Prytany V, ] fell one hundred and forty-eight 
days after Pryt. I, 1 = July 2 = Skirophorion 5. Cf. Meritt, Ath. Cal., 
pp. 70-71 and Ath. Fin. Doc., p. 176. So Pryt. V, 1 must be equated 
with Maimakterion 5. 

182 Tt is one of the two chief obstacles to our accepting McGregor’s 
case; see below, pp. 389-390. 

19 Riv. di Fil., 1935, pp. 52-60. 
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action in the ekklesia had been planned for the prytany of 
Aigeis (II), but that Kleon's unexpectedly prompt arrival had 
permitted action “two days after the army’s return” during 
the latter part of the preceding prytany, Aiantis or Leontis (I). 
But realizing that the first secretary of the year was Pleistias 
and that the prytany of Aiantis (or Leontis) had as its secre- 
tary (....)on,”° he has since claimed that the original inten- 
tion was for passage in the ekklesia under Aigeis (III) and 
that Kleon’s early return made action possible under the pre- 
ceding prytany (II).”* 

McGregor uses as evidence the aorist passive indicative form 
éráxÜe in line 56 in the second decree to show that at the time 
of the prytany of Aigeis (lines 54-55) the tribute had already 
been assessed. But since the adjudications were not to take 
place until the month Posideion, the prytany of Aigeis must, 
according to McGregor, have fallen in the early part of the year 
424.7? This leaves no alternative but to assign Oineis to the 
fourth prytany to satisfy the requirements of I. G., I?, 324, 
lines 18-19, and to restore the name Oineis also in J. G., I7, 63, 
line 34. Whether Aiantis (or Leontis) of line 3 preceded or 
followed Oineis is then easily decided, for if it followed, being 
in fact the fifth prytany, there would be no time for the journey 
of the heralds to the empire. So McGregor follows De Sanctis ' 
in having tbe prytany of line 8 precede the prytany of line 84, 
though he numbers them III and IV respectively instead of II 
and III. He assumes that the unexpectedly prompt return of 
Nikias expedition was the reason for actual passage of the 
decree earlier than was contemplated in the probouleuma, just 
as De Sanctis had urged the unexpectedly early return of Kleon 
to explain the same phenomenon. 

The difficulty with both reconstructions lies in the order of 
the prytanies which they necessitate. If we assume for a 
moment that De Sanctis is right we must admit that well before 
the end of Prytany II (line 3) the name of the prytany to hold 
office next in turn (line 34) was already known. It must have 
been known at least some days before the end of Prytany II, 
because when the probouleuma was drafted Kleon was not even 


9° Of, ILG., I*, 63, line 3. 
51 Riv. di Fil., 1935, pp. 508-510. 
22 Trans. Am, Phil. Ass., 1935, p. 155. 
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| expected until Prytany III, and yet, on De Sanctis! hypothesis, 
he did in fact arrive, and there was still time to see the business 
through the ekklesia, all in Prytany II. But such advance 
` knowledge of the name of the succeeding prytany runs counter 
to known facts of Athenian constitutional practice. The .evi- 


dence has been collected by Ferguson ** and again summarized 


by Brillant;?* one can see that the order of prytanies during 
the year was so determinedeby lot that the name of a succeeding 
tribe could not be known during the active term of its prede- 
cessor, unless of course the tribe in prytany happened to be the 
ninth, when (by elimination) the name of the tenth tribe would 
be known. In the present instance we are dealing with the 
second prytany of the year, and there would have been only one 
chance in eight of guessing correctly the name of the successor. 
Ferguson demonstrates further that when a specific tribe is 
named as responsible for the carrying out of some provision the 
tribe named is always the tribe in prytany at the time, except 
of course that the tenth tribe might be named even during the 
‘ninth prytany.2* In our opinion De Sanctis passes too lightly 


?5 The Athenian Secretaries, pp. 19-27. 

** Les Secrétaires Atheniens, pp. 23-24. 

28 De.Sanetis (op. cit., p. 510) recognizes that future tribes in prytany 
are not, in fact, designated by name, but his argument that in December 
he may refer to the next month merely as “next month” without im- 
plying ignorance that it will be January is hardly a correct parallel. 
Phrases like the Greek v?» 58 pipor Gotvar rep? avroð robs mpurdves robs 
perà Ti» 'Akaparríóa mpvravebovras év Tj wparg éxxdnoia should find their 
modern parallel not in calling January “next month," but while in 
December in referring to it regularly as “the month following Decem- 
ber " or while in January referring to February as “ the month following 
January." This would indeed be odd; and if we had a year in which 
the names of our months were all ehosen by lot such terminology would, 
we think, imply that the name of “the month following December ” was 
not actually known in December. 

2° For an example of this possibility see 7.G., I?, 94 and discussion by 
Meritt in A.J.P., 1936, pp. 180-182. Dow is preparing for Hesperia an 
account of Athenian allotment machines, showing the method of sorti- 
tion, in one instance, for the tribes in prytany. A suggestion of Wade- 
Gery (Clas. Rev., 1935, p. 186) that the date of the decree in line 3 of 
-~ L.G; 15, 68 might be the date of the probouleuma in Pryt. II with final 
passage then later in Pryt. III as planned (line 34) also runs counter 
to Ferguson's law of sortition, and is here' withdrawn. In any case, 
the inseriptions, where the test ean be applied, show regularly that the 
date given in the preamble is the date of final action in the demos. 
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over the evidence which disproves his view, and the reference he 
gives in his last article to Busolt-Swoboda for sortition of tribes 
in prytany fixed at the beginning of the year proves nothing, 
for Busolt-Swoboda have simply ignored the evidence.?' 

In addition to this and quite independent of the objection 
just raised, there is in J. G., I?, 63 itself a telling argument 
against the order of prytanies posited by De Sanctis. If Kleon's 
prompt return from Pylos made possible final action before the 
end of Prytany II, then the assumption must be that the action 
originally contemplated for Prytany III was to be initiated in 
the early days of that prytany. The clause of the probouleuma 
specifying the action reads as follows: 


exLoeve] yxéro 8& ravra és [vóv] 9&pov [he ....]is ™[p]vra[vet Ja 
tray Kee ére[8àp héxer he] ovpa[vià] és Tpérev épépav [mpór]ov 
per à. rà fue ]pá- é[ày] 88 [pe 8]vom [ p ]ax0& & ras [e xpepart ]Gev 
"e[p]i rovro mea[7] ov 4€ [hoc | repaía xewe ]xos [hé]os [àv 
8] tam| p ]ax0& emi ve s eipeuéve]s mpvraveias. &v 8[3 p]è éxoe[véy ]«oox 
és [rv Sep]ov è [uè] &[avpélxo[o]o: emt ov a[bróv ei8vv]£oto 
pvpíao, Sp [axu£]ow hé[xacr]os rop [mpurdv]eov [éé]eo|v hos] 
Siaxodvor énd[dva és rà]sovpa[v.]és (I. G., I2, 63, lines 33-38). 


Heavy penalties were to be imposed on the prytany of (....)is 
if it did not see the business through to completion in the 
ekklesia during its own term of office, and provision was made 
for consecutive sessions of the ekklesia if a vote of sanction was 
not reached on the first day of deliberation. If the new prytany 
(on De Sanctis’ hypothesis) had most of its thirty-seven days 
still ahead of it, the provision for consecutive meetings of the 
ekklesia is nonsensical. Probably not more than two consecu- 
tive meetings were intended. Nothing is said of a third day: 
it is on the second day that they are to “deliberate without 
interruption till a decision is reached within the prytany,” and 
even this second day was only a contingency “if the decision is 
not reached on the first.” Therefore the insistence on these 
consecutive meetings and the fine threatened if the prytany ends 
without a decision are intelligible only if the prytany is near 
its end.** 


37 Riv. di Fil., 1985, p. 509, with reference to Busolt-Swoboda, Gr. 
Staatskunde, IT, p. 1028. 
28 It was presumably rare for a topic to occupy the ekklesia more than 
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McGregor, of course, has argued that it was Nikias’ army 
that eame home early and that the prytanies in lines 8 and 34 
were III and IV respectively. But the same arguments that tell 
against De Sanctis tell also against him. He recognizes the 
validity of Ferguson's law of sortition, but brings the probou- 
leuma much nearer the end of the prytany than does De Sanctis, 
so near in fact that he believes the sortition for the next tribe 
may already have taken piece. Yet even so he must date the 
sortition at least three days before the end of the prytany. In 
ihe present state of our knowledge there is probably no formal 
proof that this may not, in theory, have been possible, though - 
if assumed here it would constitute the only observable case of 
its kind—and one would think the purpose of the prytany by 
_prytany sortition better served if the choice was made on the 
last day of each prytany. But in the present instance, whatever 
the theoretieal possibilities, the question of this premature -SOr- 
tition cannot arise, because there still remains the fact that 
Oineis (line 34) was—on the showing of the assessment decree 
itself—nearing its end when the probouleuma was passed, while 
McGregor’s reconstruction, just as De Sanctis’, calls for the last 
few days of Aiantis (or Leontis) and the very beginning of 
Oineis.*? 


: one day. (The analogy of.law-suits makes this probable: no law-suit 
outlasted a day, the d:apeperpnucyy d$uépa. See Hommel, Heliaia, pp. 
86 ff.). Matters of singular moment, like the Corcyra debate (on which 
hung the issue of peace and war), might occupy two days: (Thue. I, 
44, 1) -yevoudyns kal ĝis ékkMgoías, Tj uiv mporépg oUx hoso räv Kopiwtlwv 
aneðétavro rots Aó'yovs, év bé Trj borepale ueréyrvocap Kepxupalos fuppaxilary 
ui» ph movjcagÓat, . . . érinaxlar 66 émovjcarro. We should not understand 
from these words that two votes were taken, but simply that feeling was 
level at the time of adjournment. This was a genuine two days’ debate. 
The two days of the Mytilenean debate, however, where two decisions 
were reached (Thue. ITI, 36 ff.), were really two debates. 
: In I.G., 1?, 63 it seems that on the second day the adjourned business 
came püror, not merely mpérov perà rà hiepá; that is, it took precedence 
even of any religious business. (For this sense of perà rà lhiepá see 
Robert, B.C.H., 1934, p. 513; the translation in The Athenian Assess- 
: ment, p. 49, is here incorrect). The amounts of tribute, or the lists of 
--tributaries, would not be discussed; that was the business of the taktai 
whom the decree sought to appoint. 

29 Trans. Am. Phil. Ass., 1935, p. 159, note 52. 

3° Kolbe, Historische Zeitschrift, CLIII, pp. 568-569, now maintains 
‘that Oineis (IV) should be peu both in line 34 and line 3. Since 
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The reasons which have prevented us accepting McGregor’s 
conclusion may now be summarized: 


1. He posits that, at the time of drafting, the prytany spoken 
of in lines 34-38 has not yet begun; we believe that this is con- 
trary to Ferguson's law of sortition. But more decisively,?t we 
are convinced from the words themselves that the prytany in 
question is nearing its end. 

2. He posits that the bill was drafted in Pryt. III with pro- 
vision that it lie by but be voted on without fail before the end of 
Pryt. IV. But the month Maimakterion begins before the end 
of Pryt. IV; the allies’ delegates are to be in Athens in that 
month, and before they ** can start eight heralds must between 
them have visited over 400 towns (line 6 [èv réu| kowó: h[ exdovres 
TÉs TÓA ]eos) , and the heralds cannot start till the decree is voted. 
It is therefore useless to order that it be voted on “before the 
end of Pryt. IV ?: the heralds must start sometime (and indeed 
early) in Pryt. IIT, the prytany “before whose end the decree 
must be voted on” is Pryt. II. 


The strength of his ease is that Aigeis (in lines 54-55) must 
fall after the beginning of Posideion, i.e., must be V or later, 
and that in consequence the prytany in line 84 is Oineis IV, 
since IV is known to be Aigeis or Oineis. This is cogent, if ddpos 
éráx0c in line 56 necessarily means (as he contends) that the 
final assessment by the council, due in the month Posideion, has 
been done. It certainly had been done before the stone was 
inscribed (line 58: éraxoev . . . he Boić) ; the question is, had it 
been done by the time of the second decree when Aigeis pry- 
tanised (lines 54-58)? 

If McGregor is right in this, then the evidence is in conflict: 
for the cogent reasons against the prytany in line 34 being IV 


the last days of Prytany IV fall early in Maimakterion he thus gives no 
time for the journey of the heralds. Furthermore, he proposes for line 3 
a word which does not fit the space on the stone, and must assume for 
line 34 military operations in early winter not recorded by Thucydides. 

?1 Tt should be noted that in 408/7 the order of prytanies seems to have 
been determined at the beginning of the year, in the reversed official 
order of the tribes (Z.G, I°, 374). This breach of Ferguson's law is part 
of the experimentation of the end of the century and has no real bearing 
on 425/4, but we dare not claim the law as absolute. 

33 Or at least the most distant of them. 
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have been set out just above. But we believe that.$ópos éráxÜe 


in line 56 does not necessarily mean what he contends. Two 
possibilities are open. First, the phrase may refer not to the 
final assessment by the council but.to the preliminary assess- 


‘ment by the Taktai, which would be complete within a week of 


the voting of the first proposal (lines 8-10), and from which 
appeal was allowed to the council and the courts, Secondly, 
the aorist indicative may be used in relation to the time when 


the duties named in the main verb must be performed : ^ all cities 


who received assessment in 425/4 must in 422 provide an ox 


and panoply.” This epistolary aorist is not of course common 


but its use is well attested: an example close in date is mapéðocav 
in Thuc. V, 18, 5, a clause of the Peace of Nikias. This is how 
the phrase was understood by Meritt and West in their trans- 
lation. . 

So long as either of these possibilities is open, McGregor’s 
argument from the mood and tense of èráyðe is not, cogent. 
Against the scheme which he bases on this argument stand the 
two facts, that the prytany Spoken of in lines 34-38 is nearing 
its end, and that the heralds cannot have left Athens later than 
Pryt. III. 

We believe that no alternative is possible to the nets 
of-the prytany in line 3 as III, and that in line 34 as IT. They 


cannot be IV and III respectively, since the name of IV stood 


in I. G., T”, 324 lines 18-19 and is too short to stand in line 3.33 
It is epigraphically possible that Oineis in line 34 might be I and 
Aiantis (or Leontis) in line 3 might be II, but in view of the evi- 
dent urgency of the decree and the haste with which it was drafted 
and passed, the time allowed thus for the journeys of the heralds 
becomes unreasonably long. Furthermore, the decree cannot 
have been passed before the victory at Pylos, for Eurymedon 
criticized that venture on the ground that Athens could not 


83 This makes it finally impossible to identify the armed force in line 
34 with Nikias' expedition to the Korinthia. It would be in any case 
surprising. The absence of men on service was normal during the war, 
and business in the ekklesia was not normally suspended until their 


-- return; it-needs seme special reason, such-as there was for Kleon and 


his army, to account for the singular provision in lines 33-35. Why 
should Thoudippos (Kleon's son-in-law (?) see note 36, p. 392) postpone 
action on Kleon's assessment until Nikias, Kleon's bitter rival, returned 
to take part in the deliberation? 
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afford the expense (Thuc. IV, 3, 3). Athens needed money 
badly but before the victory was not in a position to demand all 
that she required. There is no alternative but to number these 
prytanies IT and III and to date the decree in the early days of 
Prytany III. The time thus allowed for the journey of the 
heralds is approximately correct, and the army mentioned in 
line 34 can be identified definitely with Kleon’s force from 
Sphakteria. The solution of the chronological problem raised 
by the different prytanies of lines 3 and 34 must be that Oineis 
(line 34) was Prytany II, that Kleon was expected home late 
in Prytany II but still soon enough to participate in the ekklesia 
two days after his return, that actually he returned later than 
expected, and that in consequence of this unforeseen delay the 
ratification took place early in Prytany III (line 3). The 
decree itself was the immediate reaction at Athens to the high 
hopes raised by the victory at Pylos. 


KLEON’sS PROMISE. 


We have posited a delay (not necessarily of more than one or 
two days) in the return of Kleon’s army. It is this delay which 
De Sanctis finds inadmissible, for (he argues) Kleon said he 
would go to Pylos and within twenty days either kill the 
Spartans on the spot or bring them home alive (Thuc. IV, 28, 
4), and as a matter of fact Thucydides says that he kept his 
promise (IV, 89, 3). Delay then, of all places, is here out of 
the question. This categorical proof that Kleon must have been 
back in Athens within the promised (and expected) time of 
twenty days is the very foundation of De Sanctis’ argument. 
We wish, in an equally categorical fashion, to deny the validity 
of the proof. Kleon was, indeed, again in Athens well within 
the promised time,** but his expected return has nothing to do 
with the limit of twenty days which he set himself before de- 
parture. Definite expectations concerning the time of his return 
could have been formed at Athens only after the news of the 
victory, and they were doubtless based—in part at least—on the 
message announcing the victory. Thoudippos, knowing Kleon’s 


?* Sce McGregor, Trans. Am. Phil. Ass., 1935, p. 149, note 12. 

35 We do not know how the news was sent from Pylos to Athens; 
presumably it was by fast boat, for the intervening land was mainly 
hostile. But Kleon's message became famous, because he used the 
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plans and policies, drafted the probouleuma of I. G., I?, 63 and 
had it ratified in the council as soon as the news of Kleon's suc- 
cess had reached him.?9 Still, he wanted Kleón in Athens when 
the decree was brought into the ekklesia and so inserted in the 
probouleuma the clause calling for an extraordinary session two 
days after Kleon’s return. 

One can estimate from the narrative of Thucydides the 
amount of time spent by Kleon at Pylos before the capture of 
the Spartans. On his first day he demanded surrender, and 
when it was refused waited for one day and on the evening of 
the second prepared the landing, which was complete before 
dawn of the third day (IV, 30, 4—31, 1). The battle, begin- 
ning before dawn, lasted most of the day (IV, 35, 4), but there 
is no suggestion of a night intervening. On surrender (IV, 38, 
3-4) the prisoners were kept in custody for the rest of the day 
and the following night, and on the fourth day were put on 
board ship (rois tpmpdpxos Suedi8ocav). It could hardly have 
gone quicker. If we allow even five or six days for the journey 
to Pylos, Kleon still had approximately half his twenty days 
for the journey home within the limits of his promise. There 
was no need now to hurry. Thucydides contemptuously lays 


formula of private correspondence KAédwy ’A@nralwy rfj Bovdg kal rË Shuw 
xalper (quoted by 2 scholiast on Aristophanes, Plutus, 322, criticized 
by Eupolis [frag. 308 Kock], and parodied by Aristophanes in the 
Clouds, 609). 

3¢ The name Thoudippos occurs in Isaios IX (Estate of Astyphilos). 
Isaios’ client has to sustain his claim against the counter-claims of a 
certain Kleon on behalf of his son whom Kleon alleges to have been 
adopted by Astyphilos. The main argument used is that Astyphilos 
and Kleon, though cousins, were mortal enemies; and the feud is traced 
to an (untestified) incident in Astyphilos’ childhood, when Kleon’s 
father is said to have assaulted and fatally injured Astyphilos’ father. 
Thoudippos was Kleon’s father. 

Astyphilos wpdrov uép dorparetcaro els Kópw8ov not later than 394 B. c. 
($14); so his father's death when he was still quite a small child 
($8 20, 27-28) happened hardly later than 410 B. c., and perhaps a few 
years earlier. Thoudippos, the alleged assaulter, may thus be the 
Thoudippos of Y.G., I?, 63. The name is otherwise unknown, and it is 
noteworthy that his son's name was Kleon: 

Put most concretely, was Thoudippos the son-in-law of the great 
demagogue? And did his second son take the maternal grandfather’s 
name? Kleon cannot have been born much after 420, since his second 
son was of an age (§ 4) to render the last offices to Astyphilos about 366. 
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upon Chance the insane promise’s fulfilment, and we have the 
impression that Chance did it handsomely. 

It was the expectation of Thoudippos, based on the news of 
the surrender, that Kleon would reach Athens before the end 
of Prytany II in time to participate in the discussions of the 
ekklesia on the last two days of the prytany, but the necessary 
preparation for leaving Pylos and the slower journey home with 
boats carrying the burden of Spartan prisoners prevented his 
arrival in time to summon the ekklesia during the last days of 
Prytany II, and the assessment decree was actually passed early 
in Prytany ITI, as the change in name between line 34 and 
line 8 testifies. Kleon’s delay meant only arrival later than 
Thoudippos expected ; he still came home well within his twenty 
days. 

Having already determined that the Spartan surrender oc- 
curred on Pryt. ll, 29 we may now give an additional table of 
events between the capture of Sphakteria and the ratification by 
the demos of J. G., I?, 63.85 


TABLE II 
Julian 
Event Date Prytany Attic Month 
Spartan Surrender Sept. 5 II, 29 Metageitnion 11 
News of Kleon's Triumph 
reaches Athens Sept. 8 II, 32 Metageitnion 14 


Thoudippos has ready the 

probouleuma of I.G,. 1?, 68 Sept. 9 II, 33 Metageitnion 15 
Thoudippos expects that 

Kleon will arrive (Discus- 

sion of the Probouleuma 

planned for Pryt. II, 36 


and 37) Sept. 10 II, 34 Metageitnion 16 
Kleon arrives in Athens Sept. 13 II, 37 Metageitnion 19 
Decree 7.G., 1?, 63 Sept. 15/16 III, 2/3 Metageitnion 21/22 


The order of prytanies within the year is thus confirmed as 
originally given by Meritt and West," and the intimate con- 


?9? Since the date of the Spartan surrender is determined only within 
a few days (p. 384, above), the dates in the table here presented are not 
absolute; but the sequence of events must be about as close as indicated. 
37 The Athenian Assessment, pp. 52-57. 
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nection. between: thé assessment decree and the victory at Pylos, 
which was. first noted by De Sanctis, is—we believe—demon- 
‘strated, though with a somewhat different explanation of pro- 
cedure im Athens. That the decree itself in its final form 
embodied. & clause of the probouleuma prescribing heavy sanc- 
tions for: ‘Oineis if the business was not finished in Prytany II 
need. surprise no one who remembers the haste with which the 
decree was passed and the Athenian practice of adopting the text 
of a probouleuma in toto ‘when it was made a decree by vote of 
the demos.?? Naturally, the prytany of Oineis was not responsi- 
ble for Kleon’s unexpected delay and the fines specified against 
it could never have been imposed. 

The assessment of 425 has long been connected with Kleon’s 
name and with the victory gained by Athens at Pylos. We 
believe that our examination of the dates makes it necessary to 
regard it as the immediate consequence of that victory. But the 
success at Pylos was not merely the occasion for the assess- 
ment—it alone gave Athens the necessary prestige to make the 
assessment possible.*? | 

s. H. T. WapzE-Gzsx. 


WADHAM COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


| BENJAMIN D. MERITT. 
INSTITUTE FOR ÅDVANCED STUDY, PRINOBTON. 


` 88 See. De Sanctis, op. cit., p. 509, for an objection to this view. 

Laqueur, Epigraphische Untersuchungen (passim), treats exhaustively 
the form of the probouleuma and its varied types of logical inconsis- 
tency. Our present decree is much more easily understood in the light of 
his investigations. It should also be remarked that the fines envisaged 
for Oineis are a logical inconsistency in the final draft, even with De 
Sanctis’ explanation of the date. 

8° We have assumed throughout, with all commentators since Meritt 
and Wests text was published, that the true restoration in line 34 is he: 

. es (cf. Meritt and West, Ath. Ass., p. 55). But the alternative e... 
vri, most improbable though it is, is not formally impossible, and the dis- 
covery, e. g., of a six-letter prytany later than IV in 425/4 would prove. 
it true; so its consequences may be considered. We should then supply 
[. . . vri9o]s instead of [elpexéve]s in line 36, and McGregor’s interpre- 
tation of $ópos éráx8e in line 54 would be justified. But it would still 
seem to us most likely that the prytany in line 34 was II, and that the 
bill was voted in the council towards the end of Pryt. II. Prytany III 
would, however, be now admissible epigraphically, and open as an 
alternative to those who think the heralds could have started late in 
Prytany IIl or early in Prytany IV. 


THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN IN THE 
PLAYS OF TERENCE. 


Everyone knows the ribald tale of the curate who ‘falsely em- 
phasized the demonstrative pronoun in I Kings, 18, 27 (A. V.). 
He was misled by the italics, and the congregation should not 
have smiled. But on the stage there could never be any excuse 
for a false emphasis, least of all of a demonstrative pronoun. 
In English he, she, him, her, them, etc. are either stressed or 
unstressed; it is the meaning of the passage which decides the 
issue. Is it too much to expect that in Roman comedy, no less 
than in English comedy, the actors pronounced their demonstra- 
tive pronouns in such a way as to convey to the audience the 
full meaning of the sentence (or the phrase)? May we not 
reasonably expect that the force of the demonstrative pronoun in 
Roman comedy was determined not merely by the exigencies of 
prosody—though all art is to some degree a compromise—but 
may legitimately be considered in reference to the context in 
which it is embedded ? 

The editors of Plautus noted long ago that the stem-syllable 
of ille, iste was (apparently) variable in quantity. German 
scholars have treated the problem almost entirely as a metrical 
one. To quote Fraenkel: die Stammsilben ¢l-, ist- (in bezeich- 
 nendem Gegensatz gegen 4ps-) nicht die volle Zweimorigkeit 
gehabt zu haben scheinen. (Iktus u. Akzent, p. 116). Already 
Leo, in his first edition of Plaut. Forsch., pp. 292 f., accepted 
the doctrine of the weakness of the stem-syllable of ille, iste, 
but he recanted in the second edition (p. 318), preferring the 
postulate that the shortening of the first « of these words could 
not be explained apart from the aecentuation of the phrase, and 
in this connection denied a pyrrhie illa (Pers. 232, Trin. 809) 
or illud. This observation is repeated by Fraenkel (4bid.); 
very rarely, he notes, does the stem-syllable of ille, iste bear 
the verse-ictus. Since the stem-syllable has the equivalence now 
of one, now of two morae, he suggests the possibility that 
conversational usage wavered between ille, iste and ille, iste; and 
astonishingly adds that in such favourite combinations as qut 
illám, ego lim, quis istic, etc. the quantity of the stem-syllable 
is glossed over (verschleiert). There should be a more con- 
vineing explanation. 
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But we must briefly note other theories. Thirty years ago 
Radford: (A.J. P, XXVII, pp. 4181; XXVIII, pp. 11ff) 
attacked the problem from another angle: ille is only one of 
many trochaic words weakly accented, which in their sentence 
position are-usually proclitic and enter into stereotyped combina- 
tions of words; e.g. in the beginning of the line (Trin. 427) 
nempe quas spopóndi, he regarded nempe as a trochaic word 
which in'certain circumstances had become shortened in pro- 
nunciation to a pyrrhic, némpe. He considered improbable F. 
Skutsch’s celebrated theory of Syncope, whereby in this line the 
second syllable of nempe would be squeezed out, and the other 
pronounced as one long syllable (nemp’ quas spopondi . . .). 
Marx adverted about the same time to the stem-syllable of 
aile* etc. Later (1928) he gave what I would call its medical 
(if metrical) history in his edition of the Rudens (Excur. II). 
But turning first to the middle syllable, he declared that in one 
line of Accius (201) and five of Terence (And. 810, Heaut. 83, 
Ad. 441, Heaut. 887, Hec. 589) illus is a dactylic or cretic 
word; in Plautus and Terence too it appears scanned as a tri- 
brach or anapaest with accentuation of the first syllable; also, 
that scansion of illius as a molossus is not found in P. or T. 
Marx concludes that the shortening of the middle + had become 
the rule by the time of T., the shortening of the initial syllable 
practically ihe rule (so gut wie Gesetz) at least in dramatic 
verse, apart from the beginning of the senarius. But Lindsay 
(Early Latin Verse, p. 68) has shown that of some sixty occur- 
rences in P. none requires the scansion illius (istius) and only 
twelve admit it; and that in Terence there is no more evidence 
of illius than in P., nor yet in any of the Dramatists’ fragments. 


1 In Sachs. Sitegsber., 1907, p. 166. The same view appears in Moloss. 
t. bakch. Woriformen, pp. 128, 133, 178ff.: e.g. though an initial 
spondee may not be followed by a molossus (or its equivalenos) the 
weakness of the stem-syllable of ille permits 

Rud. 182 illis curandum censeo, Sceparnio 
and other similar lines (ib. 133). And Marx claims (ib. 178) that 
Plautus rarely employs spondaic forms of ille, ete, in the ante-penultimate 
- foot, preferring the type. 

Poen. 1319 sein quam cinaedus sum? ite istine serui foras. 
whereas in the penultimate foot he never uses spondaic forms of ille, 
ete. (though these occur in Seneca and. Phaedrus). 
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As for illic, Marx proved to his own satisfaction that the stem- 
syllable is doubtful in arsis (he meant, not under the ictus) at 
certain verse positions but shortened by “ Iambenkürzung" in 
arsis and thesis at certain verse positions. The results are not 
very convincing; less so when he admits that the use of istic is 
* abweichend." Lastly, he cites a few examples of illic? at the 
beginning of the senarius (none from Terence) and instances of 
the trochaic scansion of illic (though not one taken from Terence 
is incontrovertible). The conclusion of the whole matter appears 
to be that the scansion of ille depends on its position in the line. 

Enough has been said to show that the prosodial accounts of 
ille, aste are far from complementary. Fraenkel has glanced at 
Marx, but prefers (op. cit., p. 116) to resuscitate Leo’s postulate, 
with the observation that he prefers to substitute for Leo's 
* shortening of the first 7” the “ weakening of the syllables 4l/-, 
ast-.” And quoting Drexler's remark that no words in O. Latin 
are so frequently shortened by “ Iambenkiirzung” as ille, iste, 
he suggests that perhaps this is because they offered a weaker 
opposition to the working of “ Iambenkürzung? than the 
genuinely “ zweimorige ” syllables. Yet he admits that the poet 
could use the stem-syllable of the pronouns as equivalent to a 
long syllable. This is, I admit, given in a footnote; it is scarcely 
enlightening. 

It was a reversion from the German obsession with the metri- 
cal standpoint which led Phillimore to take another line of 
approach. In a series of articles (C. R., XXXIV, p. 57; C. Q., 
XVI, pp. 168 f£, XVIII, pp. 67 ff.) he considered ille etc. as 
affected by what he called * intensive " words: i.e. words which 
are pronounced in the sentence emphatically, such as interroga- 
tives and (less obviously) gui-=is qui etc., sed, et(!), all of 


? Pyrrhie seansion of illic apart from the operation of B.-B. is claimed 
in a few lines like 


Capt. 151 illie est abductus recta in phylacam ut dignus est 


Ci. Marx, Rudens, 231. Radford accepts the form as one of his shortened 
trochaic words, the shortening being “almost entirely a phenomenon of 
sentence-beginnings, which of course very often coincide with verse- 
beginnings. The reason for this is evidently the fact that the voice 
hastens rapidly over the trite phrases(!) that introduce the clause, and 
comes to rest on the principal word” (A.J. P., XXVIII, p. 21). Skutsch, 
would read ile. Lindsay scans illie ést . . . cf. on Capt. 751; E.L. Y. 
p. 164. 
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which intensive words were thought to have a shortening effect 
on what he described as “ typically recessive syllables.” Amongst 
the latter appear lle etc. Phillimore, in fact, sought to prove 
that in all cases of shortening the effect is due, not to a mere 
metrical necessity or a mechanical law of ictus, but to the inner 
necessity of popular idiom *—in particular, to the inability of 
the Roman to avoid turning an iamb into a pyrrhic: i.e. to say, 
not puió, but putd. Thisewas a welcome variety of method, it is 
true, but apparently Phillimore forgot the rule of Latin (as of 
Greek) that when one enclitic precedes another, the first acquires 
an accent; so that some of his “intensive words,” e.g. sed, ef, 
are in fact enclitie words which have acquired an accent (cf. 
Lindsay, Latin Language, p. 169). It is indeed upon the 
existence of enclitic words in the sentence that the following 
explanation hinges. 

Roman speech, however it differed from English speech, em- 
ployed the demonstrative either as an emphatic member of the 
. sentence, or as a “sentence-enclitic.” This conclusion follows 
from an unprejudiced reading of Plautus in which a proper 
regard is had for the meaning of the line‘or lines. In this con- 
nection there has been pointed out (Lindsay, E. L. V., p. 167) 
what at first. sight may seem a metrical law only; in Plautus, . 
when a short syllable such as id, eg(o), ut precedes the enclitic 
form of the demonstrative, this form, by the operation of the law 
of Breves-Brevianies, * normally (or rather invariably)" begins 
with a short syllable. This seeming variability, or weakness, of 
the demonstrative—especially, as we have seen, that of the stem- 
syllable of ille, 4ste—has called forth much, and no little strange, 
theorizing; but it is not dependent on a rigid metrical law of 
ictus, but was in fact rooted in the everyday speech which 
Plautus heard and reproduced in a dramatic form. (Surely 
Plautus’ vulgar audience would have ridiculed any artificial or 
refained speaking on the stage.) But in case this should still seem 
an unwarranted view, it is not difficult to apply a test: viz., a 


3 There is of course a difference between vulgar speech and the speech 
of educated persons. Plautus tended rather towards the former whereas 
Terence was rather the purist; and, as Phillimore says, he took means 
“to modify the murderous, wholesale pyrrhichizing of his iambi.” It 
is a truism that every art-form is a compromise to a greater or lesser 
extent. 
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short vowel, or rather syllable, should not act as a brevis brevians, 
either in Plautus or Terence, before an emphatic demonstrative. 
lt is the present intention to turn aside from Plautus and to 
apply the test to Terence, to discover, if possible, any anomalous 
examples of a short syllable acting as brevis brevians before an 
emphatic demonstrative. To this end, there are cited below all 
examples of tle, iste (and the corresponding adverbs) occurring 
after a short Preposition, Conjunction, or Pronoun in Senarii, 
in longer iambic lines, and in trochaic lines. Lines which appear 
to depart from the Plautine (and conversational) usage are dis- 
cussed. The same examination is then extended to hic, to show 
the facts regarding ille, iste in a still clearer light. 

The method adopted is to cite (a) all examples of the demon- 
strative—first ille, iste, then hic—according to play, (b) lines 
in which the emphatic form of the demonstrative is clearly re- 
quired after such a short syllable by the sense of the passage, 
and (c) what appear doubtful lines. l 

The inquiry proceeds according to metre: A, senarii; B, longer 
iambic lines; C, trochaic lines. 

Lastly, since the Codex Bembinus is missing for nearly the 
whole of the Andria, the text of which is proportionately less 
certain, we place it last in the order of plays.* 


ILLE, ISTE 
A 
Haut. 
(a) 21, 74, 82, 88, 133, 150, 152, 156, 159, 354, 358, 367, 
l 380, 437, 476, 487, 590, 678a, 779, 781, 790, 791, 
854, 869, 870, 910, 931, 935. 
(b) nil 
(c)— 
133 quod illa aetas magis ad haec utenda idoneast. 


The sense of the passage requires the translation: 


t There is no inclusion of lines like 
Ad. 454 nisi facient quaé illos aequomst, haud sic auferent. 


since, to quote Lindsay, “an emphatic monosyllable always, and an un- 
emphatic often, is left in Prosodic Hiatus before an initial short vowel 
(or h- with short vowel following) " E. L.YV., p. 245. To claim that 
illos above must have its first syllable short would be to beg the question. 
The unconverted would in any case telescope both syllables in one long 
syllable (synizesis) and then no criterion could be applied to the 
demonstrative either. 
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150 


354. 


380 


536 


870 


Eun. 


160 


417 
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Thats the time to'enjoy them. The unemphatic form— 
if we scan quod illa detas . . .—may be due to the intro- 
duction of the notion of youth in 131, gnatum unicum. 
However, it is possible to scan, quod illa aetás ... There 
are other examples in Terence of a spondaic word ac- 
cented on the last syllable (cf. below, HIC, A). 


nisi ubi ille hue salvo’ redierit meu? particeps. 
Either “ till he (tlle) has safely returned ” or “ till he's 
(ille) safely returned.” 
quasi istic minor mea res agatur quam tua. 
Here the scansion might begin quasi istic minor or 


quasi istic minor. The main stress, logically, is on mea 
and tua; so we might alter (so Guyet, Ashmore) to 


quasi istic mea res minor agatur quam tua. 
quid istic? (he points)—manebit.—[o] hominem 
felicem !—ambula. 


We might keep the emphatic demonstrative and O thus: 
quid istic?—Manet.—O hominem felicem !—ambula. 


SY. garris. CH. haec facta ab illo oportebant, Syre. 


“ Thats what he should have done, Syrus.” But the 
context seems to require, “ Thats what he should have 
done”; so read ab tlloc? Perhaps Chremes speaks to the 
slave slowly and impressively, weighing all his words. 


sed ut uti istaec sunt, cautim et paulatim dabis. 


The unemphatie demonstrative is likely here. AGp 
begin the line sed haec. The text is quite uncertain. 


(a) 71, 78, 94, 160, 171, 406, 417, 419, 419, 431, 451, 
463, 479, 498, 537, 537, 637, 681, 684, 693, 833, 837, 


990. 
(b) 419, 479, 537. 
()— .— 
nisi si illum plus amas quam me et istam nunc times 
quae advectast ... 

Phillimore claimed that the demonstrative preceding 
its relative should be in the forte of the foot, and reads 
as above. But Bentley: 

nisi si illum plus quam me amas et istim nunc times 
et istanc times( ?) Lindsay. 


iugularas hominem. quid ile ?—mutus ilico. 


The emphasis varies in such elliptical queries: “ What 
did he say? What did he say?” Latin emphasized the 
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interrogative; it had “intensity " (Phillimore). Cf. ib. 
431, Haut. 380. 


di vostram fidem, hominem perditum 


419 miserumque et illum sacrilegum! 

The demonstrative appears to signify: That miserable 
scoundrel! Cf. 479 ego illum eunuchum, si opw siet, 
velsobrius . . . where the strong demonstrative indicates 
the Captain's admiration. But Phillimore suspected the 
line was corrupt, another adjective having dropped out 
after miserum. 


Phor. 
(a) 21, 48, 45, 58, 97, 117, 126, 257, 281, 306, 391, 437, 
579, 588, 671, 678, 916, 944, 974, 990, 995. 
(b) 281, 588, 671, 678, 916, 944. 
(e)— 
588 scio ita esse, et istaec mihi res sollicitudinist 
One would expect et istdec; which is possible with mihi. 
yD?p give et ideo istaec, which may be patching. 
Hee. 
a) 99, 112, 155, 161, 162, 485, 643, 647, 713. 
b) 99, 162, 485. 
e)9—c .. atque ea res multo maxime 
161 diiunxit illum ab ílla, postquam et ipse se 
So Eugraphius. But illa is unnecessary; d. illunc ab 
illa(?) Lind. Phillimore altered to 
ilum diunxit ab illa... 


643 Text is disputed ; perhaps: 
bene, ita me di ament, nuntias, et gaudeo 
natum illum et tibi illam salvam . . . 
Adelph. 
(a) 15, 17, 84, 116, 133, 140, 232, 359, 388, 438, 451, 
465, 511, 644, 656, 661-2, 665, 667, 716, 733, 145, 
819, 885, 842, 845, 845, 956. 
(b) 819, 845. 
(e)— 
iste tuos ipse sentiet 


140 posterius . . . nolo in íllum gravius dicere. 
There is no real difficulty here. Demea implies more 
than he says to Micio. “I don’t mind rating you, but I 
won't rate him (my son).” 


232 nune si hoc omittó—actum agam ubi illinc rediero. 
actum Don.; ac tum edd. gives illinc, but the unem- 
phatie adverb is sufficient. 


402. 
745 


And. 


148 


156 


386 


420 


428 


458 
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neque est neque íllam sane studeo vendere 
As it stands the line means, “I may sell other slave- 
girls, but not her.” One might have expected—“ and Im 
certainly not keen on selling her." Phillimore summed 
up the line as “these lame and unmeaning words” and 
suggested 
nee istane ancillam sane studeo vendere. 


Cf. Mnemos., L, p. 447. 


(a) 15, 146, 148, 156, 386, 420, 428, 456, 458, 564, 560, 
572, 721, 742, 745, 868. 
(b) 156, 456. 
(c) — 
ille instat factum. denique 
ita tum discedo ab illo, ut qui se filiam 
neget daturum. 
No evidence from A; no variant. Donatus remarks 
that the verb is not abeo; there is a malicious tone about 


. Simo’s remarks from 144, and there may be a comically 


grim emphasis in the repetition of ile. 


si propter amorem uxorem nolet ducere; 
ea primum ab íllo animum advortenda iniuriast 
At first sight the emphatic form seems out of place. 
But observe Donatus’ comment: id est quam facit non 
quam patitur; and ab illo means * on his part” (Wagner 
compared Livy’s fides a consule). 
ex ea re quid fiat vide. 


at ab illa excludar, hoc concludar. 
The first syllable of the demonstrative is doubtful. 
Punning on exclidar . . . conclüdar. 


neque istic neque alibi tibi erit usquam in me mora. 
The à-reading was different: usquam eri. Here again 
we miss A. One would expect Pamphilus in his airy 
reply to contrast his clauses, but perhaps the whole sen- 
tence was delivered with a smooth impertinence. 
ego illam vidi; virginem forma bona 
memini videri 
Byrria is speaking aside, and perhaps he gives an em- 
phatie nod—or a wink—to the audience when making the 
reference. “I’ve seen the lady for myself” (the nearest 


. translation) shifts the emphasis. 


nam si hic malist quicquam, em illie est huic rei 
caput. 
hem supersc. D*; om. p; post mali G. 
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Then quicquam, illic was the 9-reading and is right. 
This is not the only example of the insertion of em by y. 
(C£. Phor. 747). 


564 et ego non posse arbitror 
neque illum hane perpetuo habere neque me perpeti. 


Here there is an implied contrast of what Chremes can 
himself put up with and what Pamphilus (ilium) can 
achieve in the matter of matrimonial fidelity. Probably 
the main stress would be on the pun, perpetuo ... perpeti 
(cf. 386). | 


We have now considered all the “doubtful” lines in the 
Senari, and of these twenty odd lines none offers an insuperable 
difficulty. (The number might have been less if A were avail- 
able for all the Andria.) On the other hand over a hundred 
lines have been cited in which there is a nice coincidence between 
syllabie quantity and conversational idiom. 

There is no need—or space—to write out all these lines. Let 
a few illustrations suffice: 


Ánd. 
15 id isti vituperant faetum atque in eo disputant 
Terence complains that his critics (referred to above) 
reproach him with using a model; so he cries, “ Thats 
their criticism . . .” 


Eun. 
681 ne comparandus hicquidem ad illumst: ille erat / 
“ Theres no comparison between them; the other 
was... l 
Ad. 
661f M non. AE. obsecro non? an illam hine abducet, 
pater? 
M quid Ilam ni abducat? 
M No. AE Heavens! is he to take her away, father? 
M Why not? 
Ad. 
8441 eo pacto prorsum illi adligaris filium. 
modo facito ut illam serves.—ego istuc videro. 
* Sure enough; that way you'll keep tight hold on your 
son. But mind you look after the girl too.—I’ll see to it.” 
Cf. Eun. 419, 537. 
B 
Haut. 


(a) 192, 195, 198, 204, 215, 577, 985. 
(b) nil 
(6)— 


404 
195 


Hun. 


544 
656 
Phor. 


TR 


944 
604 


862 


Ad. 


174. 
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atque'haec perinde sunt ut illius animu’ qui ea 
' possidet. 
The stem syllable is doubtful (illus, illi(u)s). 


(a) 223, 282, 287, 302, 383, 388, 544, 547, 591, 622, 650, 
656, 657, 667, 1015. 


. (b) nil 


(c)— 
nune mi hoc nefoti ceteri dedere ut illum quaeram. 


The audience knows quite well that the demonstrative 
refers to Chaerea; the emphatic word is quaeram.. No 
obvious solution. 


E or mea Pylihias, quod istuc nam monstrum 
uit: 

Quite unconvincing. The text is disputed. Phillimore 
altered to quid istuc? Numnam monstrum fuit? 


(a) 184, 503, 726, 727, 749, 755, 769, 7783, 800, 811, 816. 
(b) 769, 778. 
(c)— 

rogabo.—ubi illas nune ego reperire possim cogito. 


Text is matter of dispute. Scan above, rogabó. ubi 
illas... 


(a) 250, 344, 588, 599, 604, 784, 862, 877. 
(b) 250, 599. 
(c)— 
laborem inanem ipsus capit / et illi molestiam adfert 
The sense requires a discrimination of ipsus and ili. 
Phillimore deletes et, which saves the situation. 
si cetera ita sunt ut vis itaque uti esse ego ílla 
existumo 
Text disputed. ilaec(?) Lindsay 


hahahae, tun mihi istuc?... 
i. e. tell me that? or, tell me that? (mi istuc). 


(a) 174, 192, 210, 268, 275, 277, 306, 350, 521, 533, 594, 
600, 602, 622, 623, 940. 
(b) 277, 588, 594. 
(c)— 
non innueram ; verum in istam partem potius peccato 
tamen. 
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The leno has had a blow too many; the degree of em- 
phasis on the demonstrative is not certain. 
219 (metuisti) ne non tibi istue feneraret? 


We know already it is a question of repayment in 
general. 
ne non tibi ís Istuc feneraret? is better. 


599f atque istaec eadem quae mihi dixti tute dicas mulieri: 
suspicionem hane propter fratrem ei(u)s esse et 
illam psaltriam. . 


It is doubtful whether there is a tone of contemptuous 
emphasis on illam. The textis uncertain. Bentley reads: 


suspicionem hance propter fratrem esse; eius esse 
illam psaltriam. 


but eius (emph.) is a trochee; and in any case Terence 
can hardly have written anything so ugly as esse; etus esse. 
Sense and metre are secure if we read 


suspicionem hane propter fratrem; esse eius illam 
psaltriam. 


(or possibly, f. esse; eius . . .) 
And. - 

(a) 266, 299, 535, 599, 651, 937, 941, 953. 

(b) 535, 599. 

(c)— nil 

We have cited some seventy lines, Sept. or Oct., in which dle, 

aste follow a short pronoun, preposition, or conjunction; and 
there are only two at most which reveal a serious discrepancy 
between metre and idiom. And one may conclude that Terence’s 
use of these demonstrative pronouns was controlled by the 
rhythms of popular (but educated) speech in the longer iambic 
metres no less than in senarii. 


[Compare also the lines Ht. 237, 780-1; Ph. 784; Hec. 772. 
Also the iambie dimeter, 


tam lepidis?—gquid istuc est rei? (Hun. 652) ] 
C 


(a) 176, 251, 312, 317, 329, 354, 358, 397, 562, 579, 583, 
591, 593, 648, 655, 719, 878, 880, 882, 888, 898, 943, 
1053. 
(b) 719. 
(c)— 
878 in Yllum nil potest: exsuperat ei(u)s stultitia haec 
omnia. 


Haut. 


406 


943 


Eun. 


615 


799 


Adel. 


558 


And. 


332 
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Since Menedemus is contrasting (874 ff.) his relative 


stupidity with the absolute stupidity of Chremes, one 


might expect the emphatic demonstrative at the begin- 
ning. But the accent falls on nil, as though to indicate 
that no known terms of abuse are applicable. 


id mirari te simulato et illum hoc rogitato simul. 


The unemphatic form is sufficient; so sean with hiatus 
at the hemistich: simulato / et üllum . .. 


(a) 214, 237, 239, 359,615, 618, 643, 705, 711, 728, 739, 
val, 791, 807, 946, 947, 953, 963, 965, 1053, 1080, 
1089. 

(b) 807, 963, 965. 

(6) 

Read: it& me di bene ament, quantum illum vidi, 
non nil timeo misera. A? praet. G 
hae re et te omni turba evolves et illi gratum feceris. 


The main emphasis of the clauses appears to fall on 
turba and gratum respectively. 


(a) 156,332, 337, 343, 524, 530, 564, 736, 1038. 
(b) 332, 1038. 
(c)— nil 


(a) 239, 401, 469, 472, 743, 747, 874; 877. 
(b) 472. 
(c) nil 


(a) 226, 296, 324, 593, 556, 558, 569, 632, 692, 694, 702, 
. 857, 866, 962, 984, 997. 
nil 


(b) 
(c)— 
rogitas? Ctesipho me pugnis miserum et istam 


psaliriam usque occidit. i , 


There is little doubt that both words istam psaltriam 
are emphatic. For a similar contemptuous force of the 
demonstrative cf, Fun. 419. | 


(a) 237, 321, 832, 519, 607, 645, 651, 843, 849, 853, 858, 
921, 924, 963, 968. 
(b) nil 
(c)— | 
nuptias effugere ego ístas malo quam tu adipiscier. 
'l'he emphatie demonstrative, scarcely in place here, 
disappears in Phillimore’s: ego istas nuptias effugere . . . 
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519 quis igitur eum ab illa abstraxit nisi ego? .. . 
By the logic of the sentence illa demands no emphasis; 
it is therefore preferable to read: 
quis igitur eum ab illae abstraxit nisi ego? 
with & proceleusmatie in the second foot (or, with total 
elision of 'eum). 


A hundred lines have been cited, and none offers a serious 
objection to the conclusion reached im A and B above. In Ad. 
866 is an excellent example of the use of enclitic tlle — definite 
article: | 

ego lle agresti, saevo’, tristi, parcu’, truculentus 
tenax. 
Ad. 158 (troch. dim. cat.) ego istam invitis omnibus 
means, “ PU [touch] her, in spite of everybody." 


Then similarly we consider Hrc: 


A 
Haut. 
(a) 18, 46, 63, 133, 362, 370, 491, 517, 786, 932, 935. 
E 46, 63, 362, 370, 491, 786. 
G — 
133 quod illa aetas magis ad haéc utenda idoneast. 

This scansion reverses the emphasis of the context, 
which runs, ** Thats the time for enjoyment.” The line 
should be scanned 

quod illa aetas magis 4d haéc utenda idoneast. (Cf. 
above). 
932 quot incommoditates in hac re capies, nisi caves! 
in hae re codd.; hac re al. (accipies A) 
Eun. 
(a) 86, 87, 99, 171, 187, 190, 326, 344, 453, 463, 642, 
671, 676, 885. 
(b) 171, 396, 885. 
(c)— 
187 rus ibo: ibi hoc me macerabo biduom. 


Here the alternatives are to read. Aóc, or to admit hiatus 
at the pause and sean the second foot as a dactyl. 
ibi me mac. hoe bid, A (admitting hiatus or 17) ; 
corr. Iov. me hoe mac. 
The occurrence of in hic biduom three lines lower sug- 
gests hdc here. Or else, rus ibo : ibi in hdc me m. b. 
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(a) 143, Ate 313, 351, 370, 626, 659, 891, 910, 971, 
1000(?). : 
(b) 291, 313, 352, 891, 971. 
(c)— 
uirüm stultitia facere ego hünc an malitia (dicam). 
The emphasis of contrast clearly falls on the nouns, 


and the demonstrative should not be stressed. The text 


910 


512 


Ad. 


10 
42 


1954 


And. 


is not beyond suspicion: stultitiam Don. (ut vid.) ; ego 
om. A stultitian . .'. an¢ne>? 

may begin, at hic dehortatus est... (at hic déhortatus.. 
Phil.). On the prosody of dehortari see E. L. V., p. 150. 


(a) 60(?), 97, 107, 116, 162, 172, 410, 429, 512, 676, 
719, 721 


e 116, 162, 172, 410, 676, 712, 721. 
C "— 
quando nec gnatus neque hic mi quiequam obtem- 
perant | | 


where neque signifies “nor even (he).” Or read: 
quando neque mi hic neque gnatus quicquam obtem- 
perant(? Lind.) 


(a) 10, 47, 194, 148, 238, 638, 642, 757, 816, 889, 925. 
(b) 47, 194, 148, 238, 889, 925. | 
(c)— 
reliquit integrum, eum hie locum sumpsit sibi 
Drexler (Plaut. Akz., IL, p. 122) prefers eum. hic. 
egó hane clementem vitam urbanam atque otium 
K-L. ego hanc . . . Drex. 


ego hós convenio, post hue redeo.—o luppiter. 

The emphatic demonstrative seems out of place; Philli- 
more read: ego hós convenibo (cf. adibo, Hec. 429). It 
may be that Micio points (on the word hos) at Sostrata's 
house; ef. ib. 889: ego huc ad hos proviso... 


(a) 32, 43, 46, 50, 112, 196, 215, 226, 289, 419, 457, 462, 
< 470, 471, 497, 542, 544, 723, 783, 776, 796, 874. 


— (b) 32, 46, 50, 215, 471, 497, 542, 723,.783, 874, 796. 


43 


(C)r= 
sed hdc mihi molestumst; nam istaec commemoratio. 
In an English translation it is almost impossible to 
avoid stressing hoc, which appears in the line weakened. 
Phillimore stated (C. Q., XVI, p. 163) as an empiric fact 
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196 


226 


776 


Haut. 


208 


R61 


Eun. 


781 


Phor. 


280 
743 


that hic and hoc in Terence are never long after sed, a 
fact he wrongly adduced as evidence of the “ intensive ” 
force of sed. The previous line, 
et id gratum fuisse advorsum te habeo gratiam, 
contains a markedly different sentiment, and undoubtedly 
the adversative force of the conjunction is strongly felt. 
(The resultant proceleusmatic is in the favourite position 
of the senarius.) 
si sensero hodie quicquam in his te nuptiis (të in 
his G) 
sed Mysis ab ea egreditur. at ego hinc me ad forum 
"b. 
nisi puerum tollis iam ego hune in mediam viam 
provolvam . . . 
Probably, hüne ín m. v.; hune ego p 


B 


(a) 186, 258, 261, 1000, 1012. 
(b) 186. 
(e)— , 
conlocupletasti te, Antiphila, et me in his deseruisti 
malis , 
or: can. A. té/ et mé In his d. m. 
monuisse frustra neque eum potuisse umquam ab hac 
me expellere K.-L. 
The text is uncertain. 


(a) 540, 546, 567, 781, 783, 1005, 1034. 
(b) 540, 567, 783. 
(e)— | 
iu hosce instrue: ego hic ero post principia; .. 


8: hic ego Ay; ego ero hic Fleck.; ero] vero 
p EP ve 


(a) 177, 184, 285, 476, 516, 748, 773, 792, 806. 
(b) 476, 516, 773, 792. 
(e)— 
an hoc dicet mihi? But, anne X (praet. p). 
Quid hás metuis fores? Quid? has metuis fores? 
Phillimore. 

Drexler claims it as a rule that, when there is iambic 
scansion of a group like quid has, it is followed by a 
disyllabic thesis (op. cit., IL, p. 82) —here metus. 

3 


— 410 


719 


790 


796 


Ad. 


And. 
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(a) 198, 296, 298, 314, 567, 772, 782, 790, 796, 830. 
(b) 296, 298, 830. 


(c)— 


nec pol istae metuont deos neque ee eas deos 
` opinor. ! 


So rightly Dp; has cett. 
. at haec amicae erunt, ubi quam ob rem adveneris 
resciscent. , 
“evidently an “alternative version of the next, which A 


omits but Donatus knew: at easdem amicas fore...” 
Phillimore. 
nam si est ut‘ háec nuno i vere ab- se 
segregarit 


The reference.is to Bacchis the courtesan, whose avoid- 
ance of young P. gives Laches such satisfaction.  Per- 
haps his very satisfaction makes him roll the pronoun 
slowly over his tongue. 


(a) 176, 277, 332, 335, 337, 592, 707. 
(b) 277, 332, 335, 592. 


(c)— 


i nunciam nd hoc reist? regnumne, Aeschine, 
hie tu possides? 


quid hóc reist? K.-L. quid hoe reist? Drexler. 
quid hóc est negoti? hoc est patrem esse aut hoc est 
filium esse? 


Cf. quid hoc sit hóminis? Amph. 769 troch.; quia hoc 
est cónduplieationis? Poen. 1237 troch.. 


(a) ae 201, 208, 267, 269, 311, 489, 590, 593, 615, 708, 
944. 


(b) 208,269, 590, 593, 615, 944. 
(e)— 
vel hóe quis non credat, qui te norit, abs te esse 
ortum? ... 


Don. omits non, remarking “ironia est”; in which 
case hóc is satisfactory. 


It is clear that the sections (c) offer little difficulty here. In 
(a) occur many examples of interrogative formulae, e.g. quid 
hoc autem? In these the demonstrative is regularly short. In 
(b) occur the regular combinations in hac re, ad hance rem. 
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The description of these words-groups as “ regular” calls for 
comment, since Drexler has recently regarded them as though, 
rather, they were irregular. In a complicated chapter (vol. II, 
c. 3) of his work, Plautinische Akzentstudien, he starts from 
the rule forbidding such a combination as hic est / senes at the 
end of a verse, and then examines all the combinations of a short 
and a long monosyllable in Plautus and Terence. He has given 
exhaustive lists of what I venture to call “ antinomies,” i.e. 
combinations of a short and a long syllable (used either at the 
beginning of a clause or absolutely) which have a variable 
accent: e. g. guid est? and quid ést?; quód est . . . and quod ést, 
etc. From an examination of the lists Diede Shoes that 
the combinations quid est . . . quód est... quid hoc . . . which 
predominate, are regular. . And if quid est. . (introd.) is 
regular, so is guid ést? (absol.). But classification is compli- 
cated by the shifting of stress within the same group: e.g. 
quid est negoti (7 times), quid ést negoti (3 times). Similarly, 
dd hóc exémplum occurs in Plautus (Trin. 922, Merc. 365, 
Pseud. 135) as often as ad hóc exémplum (Pers. 335, ‘Rud. 488, 
603, all sen.). And Drexler cites, rather as abnormal, the many 
examples i in Plautus and Terence of the latter type (i. e. iambic 
scansion of short and long monosyllable). We find in hdc re, 
ad hánc rem regularly ; also, in hánc diem, ob háec facta, ad hánc 
manum, idem hóc (the latter in Fun. 783, 810, Ph. 576, Haut. 
146). Drexler carefully distinguishes the various positions in 
the line where the examples occur (all- metres), a procedure | 
which, like that of Marx, is more thorough than enlightening, 
unless prosody conditions meaning rather than the reverse. — 

‘The present concern is with the demonstrative pronoun ic. 
An examination of the lines cited by Drexler (op. ctt., IL, pp. 
95 ff.); in which forms of hic occur after a short syllable, will 
reveal that the demonstrative retains the long quantity where 
the context demands emphasis. The question might be asked, 
why does the emphatic form of hic occur more often than the 
other after a short syllable? The answer to that question 
appears to be—unless the claims of prosody are paramount— 
that the emphatic form of the demonstrative is commoner in 
ordinary speech and might be expected to appear at least as fre- 
quently in dramatic verse. As in Latin, so in English, the 
demonstrative hic, “this,” usually bears more emphasis than 
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abhinc is invariably (and naturally) iambic. But in hunc... 
is not so stable, as Drexler noted. Besides in hünc diem (Pseud. 
128, 547, Poen. 568, Stich. 424, Eun. 540), we find in hunc diem 
(Stich. 517). Again there are three examples in Plautus of 
ad hóc exemplum and three of ád hóc exemplum (see above; 
cf. ád id exemplum, Mil. 400). We must account for such 
occasional variability either by reference to some metrical neces- 
sity or to the context of the line; either the poet did not escape 
some metrical compulsion, or he was availing himself of a variety 
in conversational usage (which may escape us). What does 
Drexler choose? In spite of an inclination to formulate rules 
in the course of the chapter and a final reversion to “ Iamben- 
kiirzung” (4bid., pp. 129 ff.) he frequently accepts the sequence 
of a short and long monosyllable with iambic scansion owing to 
some emphasis of meaning in the line, i. e. on grounds of context. 
Nor need one have hesitation in accepting the second alternative 
in regard to the demonstrative pronoun hic in particular. Terence 
regularly writes quis hic loquitur? for the sufficient reason, we 
believe, that no one on the stage would be expected to say quis hic 
loquitur? He varies guid hoc est? and quid hoc ést? not, we 
consider, through metrical necessity; do we not also say, “ What 
is the matter?” and * What is the matter?” And, if Terence 
regularly writes in hac re, ad hánc rem, and in other instances 
retains a long form of the demonstrative after a short mono- 
syllable, it is not unreasonable to believe that he did so because 
he followed in each ease the idiom of educated persons in the 
relevant context. 

The above remarks have referred incidentally to trochaic lines 
in which hic occurs: 


Haut. 
(a) 634, 875, 947, 964, 1054. 
(b) 634, 947. 
(e)— 
964 cepi rationem ut neque egeres neque ut haec posses 
perdere. 
The context requires the unemphatic demonstrative ; 
so scan the fifth foot a tribrach (neque ut haec). 
Eun. 


(a) 225, 228, 365, 810, 810, 959 (K.-L.), 1029, 1093. 
(b) 810, 365. 
(c) nil 
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Phor. 
(a) 209, 215, 481, 508, 529, 585, 560, 739, 846, 861, 
- 1014, 1021, 1032. 
io 481, 508, 529, 560, 861, 1014, 1021. 
C —À 
529 nam hic me huius modi scibat esse, ego hunc esse 


aliter credidi. ; 

Drexler observes: In Phorm. 529 ist Anfangsbetonung 
von ego hunc sinngémisser; denn ego, nicht hunc ist für 
die Antithese ausschlaggebend. Man vergleiche .égo isti 
in 580. Sofern man also ego hunc nicht auf die Synaphie 
des Verses zurückführen will, empfiehlt sich auch von 
hier aus die Stellung esse scibat. 


(a) 407, 609, 807, 849, 875. 

(b) 407, 849. à 

(c) nil. 

Ad. E 

| (a) 202, 544, 558, 576, 618. 
(b) 576. | 

(e) nil 

And. 

(a) 259, 357, 902. 

(b) as (a) 

(c) 


To conclude: what is true of senarii is also true of the longer 
iambic lines and trochaic lines too. Where ille, iste are not 
emphasized in the context and occur after a short syllable, con- 
versational usage (which cannot disappear from comedy) 
shortened the stem-syllable; and in similar circumstances hic 
was shortened too; but only then. The dubious lines cited above 
(c) are very few, and the negative evidence, being so slight, 
cannot outweigh the vastly greater amount of positive evidence. 
Sometimes the text of the dubious lines is uncertain ; and again, 
for all we know, gestures or nods may have eked out an emphatic 
pronoun which to the mere reader does not seem particularly 
stressed. But our argument does not rest on this observation. 
From a consideration of the lines enumerated it seems beyond 
dispute that a short syllable does not act as a brevis-brevians 
before an emphatic demonstrative in the plays of Terence. And 
Since dle and hic are similarly treated by the dramatist, it is 
wrong to argue that the first syllable of ile was either short or 
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long, or was “half-long.”5 At all events, the onus probandi 
lies on those who make this claim. 

Lastly, the above investigation shows that we have a very 
useful aid in determining genuine readings. Ad. 125 supplies 
an excellent illustration : 


pater esse disce ab aliis qui vere sciunt 


The MS consensus gives ilis, but Donatus aliis, which is clearly 
acceptable in the context rather than the emphatie demonstrative. 
By determining the quantity of the stem-syllable of ille, iste, it 
supplies—to use a more formal term—a new canon for the text 
of Plautus and Terence. It was not recognized, e.g. by Fleck- 
eisen, who fell into the error of printing Phor. 1038 (troch. 
sept.) : l 
ego minas triginta ab illo per fallaciam abstuli. 


It is true that X gives illo, but a confusion between «loc and ilo 
is common enough; beside the alteration of the MSS order, the 
emphasis on the demonstrative pronoun is in the context impos- 
sible. The line therefore should read as Umpfenbach (with A) 
printed it: 

ego minas triginta per fallaciam ab illoc abstuli. 


W. A. LAIDLAW. 


UNrivensrITY OP St. ANDREWS. 


5 Radford claims (A.J. P., XXVII, pp. 419 ff.) that “ halt-long " is a 
scientifically based term: “the very respectable ancient theorists who 
belonged to the school of Aristoxenus .. . expressly recognized in actual 
speech syllabae brevibus breviores, syllables shorter than the short, and 
syllabae longis longiores, syllables longer than the long. ... If there 
are syllables in speech, however, which are longer than the normal long, 
it seems naturally to follow—especially in an accentual language like 
the Roman——that there are also syllables which are shorter than the 
normal long,—in other words, 'halí-long' syllables." But as these 
might be either longer-than-short, or shorter-than-long, the scientific 
basis has a weakness. 


CHALCIDIC STUDIES. 


The new edition of the Athenian quota lists by Meritt and 
West (Suppl. Ep. Graec., V with further additions by Meritt, 
Financial Documents) suggests a fresh study of the local de- 
velopments on the outskirts of the Athenian league. It is well 
known that the last payment of Potidaea (V 22): for 433/2, i. e. 
for the Dionysia of 432,? is a reflection of the city's revolt. The 
“Thracian Tribute” is probably complete for 435/4 (V 20); 
it is surely so for 443/2 (V 12), for 482/1 (V 23), and for 
490/29 (V 28). From these facts inferences may be drawn on 
the extension of the revolt in the northern part of the Athenian 
Empire. "Thucydides mentions as joining in the revolt Poti- 
daea, the Chalcidians, who on the advice of Perdikkas fortified 
Olynthos as a large central fortress, and the Bottiaeans with 
their principal city, Spartolos (I, 58, 1 f.; ef. II, 79, 2). 

The meaning and the extension of XauiBes will be discussed 
below; ? we start from the quota lists of 435/4, 432/1, and 


1 My references to Suppl. Ep. Graec., V will be given in this manner. 

? Cf. Kolbe, Thukyd. im Licht der Urkunden, p. 37 and Nesselhauf, 
Klio, Beiheft XVII, p. 56. Pohlenz, Gött. Gel. Anz., 1932, p. 27, re- 
ferring to conversations with me, agrees with Kolbe, adding that some- 
times fictitious payments have been booked. I withdraw the suggestion; 
the diffieulties I had noticed in this direction have been removed by the 
editions of the texts in Suppl., l. c. 

°? The true date is given by Meritt, Fin. Doc. p. 12; V 28 still sug- 
gested 427/6. 

* Harrison, Class. Quarterly, 1912, p. 176, refuses to accept the dis- 
appearance of names from the quota lists as a proof of their joining 
the revolt. His reasons are: some Eretrian colonies vanish from the 
lists, although the most important of them, Mende, is pro-Athenian; 
Sermylia appears (Thuc., I, 65, 2) as opposed to the rebels; and Dikaia, 
missing on the panels of several years, reappears V 25 and 28. "The 
answer is that one Eretrian colony revolting, another adhering to 
Athens, is quite natural. The revolt is caused by local politics and 
geographical conditions, not by a common descent in bygone centuries: 
the Eretrian colony Eion (not Eion the Strymon) is fighting against 
Athens at a time when Mende is faithful (Thuc. IV, 7). Dikaia may 
-have revolted in 432 and paid tribute at the Dionysia in 429 and 428 
(V 28 and 25: the dates of Meritt, op. cit., pp. 12 and 18). It lies on 
the coast northwest of Potidaea in a region where Phormion retook 
several coAicuara in 432/1 (Thue., I, 65, 3). As to Sermylia see below. 

5'Here I merely wish to adopt the opinion of Harrison, l. c., pp. 92 f., 
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480/29. V 23 and 28 leave out a series of places still met with 
in V 20 and also in earlier lists: Potidaea, Olynthos, Spartolos 
(as should be expected), Strepsa, Skapsa, Mekyberna, Sermylia, 
Assera, Singos, and Stolos. All of these appear down to V 22 
except Sermylia, Singos, and Stolos which, owing to the mutila- 
tion of the stone V 22, are mentioned for the last time in V 21. 
(Some conclusions drawn by West, History of the Chalcidic 
League, pp. 70 ff. are antiquated by the new editions of the 
texts.) The same is true of several places of unknown situation, 
Skablea,® Phegetos," and last of all Dikaia “of the Eretrians,” 
missing V 23 to reappear V 25 and 28 (cf. note 4). The revolt 
of the whole area was not the event of a single day or even of a 
month. The outbreak of the mutiny in the districts mentioned 
by Thucydides belongs to the spring of 432 (Kolbe, 7. c.; Beloch, 
IJ?, 2, p. 219) in either April or May. But Sermylia in 
Thuc., I, 65, 2 is still opposed to the rebels in the autumn or 
winter of 4382/1 (according to Beloch, J. c. possibly in the spring 
of 431). It did not revolt with Potidaea and the others, but 
earlier than the Dionysia of 431. Probably the defeat it suf- 


166 f., and 173, who denies that the Chalcidians were settlers from 
Chalkis in Euboea. Thucydides wherever in this region he mentions a 
colony gives the name of the mother city, Eretria, Andros, Thasos, etc. 
He knows of no such descent for the Chaleidians. Later authors, repre- 
sented by Diodorus and Strabo, made a wrong conjecture owing to the 
common name. Gude, History of Olynthos, pp. 3f., and Robinson, 
Hecavations of Olynthus, V, pp. 15 ff., justly treat the Chaleidians, 
Bottiaeans, and Macedonians as kindred north Greek tribes, the Chal- 


cidians spreading as far as Mount Athos (Thuc. IV, 109, 3 ff.).. In this. . 


they dissent from West (Class. Phil., 1914, pp. 24 ff. and Hist. Chal. 
League, pp. 6 £., 139, 166; cf. his polemics on p. 7 note 9 and p. 8 note 14 
against Harrison). The Greek character of Olynthos as a Bottiaean 
town before it passed to the Chalcidians is stated by Herodotus, VII, 122. 

* Somewhere near Olynthos, being in syntely with this city and with 
Assera (V 1); according to Steph. Byz. s. v. a colony of Eretria, proba- 
bly on the coast southwest of Assera. The long-lasting union of Skablea 
and Assera, maintained by Nesselhauf, op. cit., p. 577, is not justified 
by the documents. The usual eoórdination of both names in the lists 
alludes to their geographical position, not to an administrative union 
of any kind. 

7 West in his commentary to the map in Camb. Anc. Hist., V, p. 173 
does not include Phegetos in Chaleidiee. Gude, op. cit., p. 9, following 
a suggestion of West, thinks of combining these towns with Olynthos 
and other places in the union of V 1, although the stone does not justify 
this. 
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fered at the hands of Aristeus ('Thuc., 4. c.) broke its adherence 
to Athens, and the quota list dates Aristeus’ victory earlier than 
the Dionysia of 431.2 Even later the rebels were reinforced by 
still another city (of unknown situation); Serma pays the . 
tribute 4382/1, i.e. at the Dionysia, of 481, not to be heard of 
again in the following years. 

.¢ The second question is whether before the great mutiny any 
local convulsions can be noticed. There are missing indeed a 

. few names-in V 20 of 435/4 which reappear in V 91 or 22: 
in our region Stolos and Skapsa;? even more in contiguous 
districts, Argilos, Galepsos, and farther east Ainos.? For the 
first two the interpretation of Nesselhauf may hold good, that 
both cities ceded part of their territory for the establishment of 
Amphipolis, although one should expect at least the “ sixtieth ” 
of the goddess to have remained due. The exemption from 
payment of Ainos may have been caused by considerations of 
the possibility of its being backed by the Odrysae, but for the 
Chalcidian places the first tensions leading up to the great revolt 
are by far the most convincing interpretation. ? Other symptoms 
will be indicated below. 
' The area which sooner or later, between the spring of 432 and 
the summer of 431, joined the revolt is practically circumscribed 
by the place names given above: the west of Chalcidice except 
Aineai, the east as far as and inclusive of Assera, the northern 

. half of Sithonia, in Pallene only Potidaea. But we are able to 


e There is no reason to change the text of Thucydides as Schwartz, 
Geschichtswerk*, pp. 254 f., proposed in order to make Sermylia revolt 
at the same time as the rest. 

? That is how the quota lists spell the name; the coins give Ká(ya), 
Gaebler, Ant. Münz. Nordgriech., IIL, 2, pp. 66 f. 

1? Methone, generally cited with these places, is to be ruled out; its 
appearance in IG, I°, 208 is gone: V 17, col. VI. Methone did not join 
the league before the Peloponnesian war. 

11 Of, the reductions of the tribute of Argilos even in earlier years, 
West, op. cit, p. 51?*. The high tribute in the earliest of our lists 
presupposes the incorporation of at least part of the mining district in 
its territory. ' 

13'This is based on the assumption that the panel of V 20 ‘is complete, 
which is not certain, and that temporary disappearances of names must 
be explained by facts of international politics; cf. the absence of Thasos, 
Abdera, and Dikaea by Abdera in V 12, which certainly did not revolt 
at that time or we should hear about it in Thucydides and Diodorus. 
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enlarge the list of revolting cities. It is a well known fact that 
in the Thracian district of the Athenian league fresh names are 
continually met with, since Athens during a long period was 
trying to split up the existing political units (cf. Adcock, 
Cambridge Anc. Hist., V, p..172; West, op. cit., Bp: 12 f. and 
16; Gude, op. cit., p. 9). 

This takes us to a series of towns making their frst appear- 
ance in V 20 (435/4) which in the, quota lists are headed by 
notes separating them from the normally assessed members. 
These are nowhere more-numerous than in our region. (The 
normal way of assessment prior to the reform of Kleon was by 
legislative measures (mpoBovAepa and yypwpa). Every city 
could apply to the courts if it thought its assessment too high. 
After the law of Kleon, the passing through the courts of every 
assessment was obligatory like the Soxpaoia of. the state officials 
(cf. Gött. Gel. Anz., 1935, pp. 58f.). -In 485/4- (V 20) five 
cities are styled as draxrot, i.e. at the time. of the present pay- 
ment no official raés existed. -Nesselhauf, op. cit., pp. 59 f., 
following Busolt speaks of a voluntary. payment. At all events 
the places were members of the league when they paid tribute 
but at the time of the last general assessment were not members, 
either because they were alien to the confederation or still formed 
part of another city belonging to the confederation to be set apart 
by an &xóra£ts later. Their new tribute was provisionally: settled 
by a treaty pending further settlement at: the next assessment. 
T'he- five cities were Pharbelos,’* Othoros,* Chedrolos,!® Mil- 
toros,*° Gale." Of these the Pharbelians are frequently men- 
tioned in the early quota lists (V 5-14), the Othorians in V 4, 
12 ff, and 19, the Chedrolians only in V 6. and 8; Miltoros and 
es are new. Annexations of Athenian oeppaxor to the territory 


18 An Eretrian colony, Steph. Byz. s.v.; it belongs to the Chalcidice 
peninsula according to West, op. cit, p. 18 and Cambr. Ano. Hist., 
V, p. 173, map. 

14 In Bottike aecording to West, Cambr. Ano. Hist, l.c.; further 
north, if our suggestions in the text are right. 

‘15 Near Strepsa on the south of the Echedoros, l. c. l 

10 Later, part of the Chalcidian state, Theop., fr. 152, Jac. (Steph. 
Byz. s. MiAkwpos and Mtákopos). 

147 Western coast of Sithonia (cf. the map, 7. c.), probably the same as 
Galepsos (Herod., VIT, 122). The Galepsos of the quota lists is always 
the city near Thasos (Harrison, op. cit., p. 177). 


- 
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of another member of the league are improbable as opposed to 
the general policy to dissolve synteliat and to promote ávorá£es. 
"The first three names probably belong to the outskirts of the 
. league where Athenian power was weaker than elsewhere. About 
the time -of the foundation of Amphipolis Athens resumed her 
control, but we believe with West (op. cit., pp. 15 f.) that even 
before the short-lived independence of Stolos and Strepsa (miss- 
ing in V 20) local difficulties had arisen, Miltoros and Gale, 
making their first appearance in the panels in 435/4, must have 
entered the league as distinct units by an ámórafuw or a revolt 
" from a neighbouring place, instigated or at least recognized by 
Athens; at whose expense we shall consider below. 

This special class of cities increases in numbers after V 21 of 
434/3. ‘There begins a series of «óAes aùrat $ópov ra£ápeva:, 1. e. 
not included in the last assessment and probably taxed by treaty 
according to their own suggestions when entering the league— 
till further notice at the next general rá£is.'? In this group we 
meet four of the five zóA«s of V 20: Gale, Miltoros, Pharbelos, 
Chedrolos. Quite new and never mentioned in the lists before 
are Aiolion,?? Sarte,?° Pleume.?- 

"The third special class consists of «óA«s às of Burar eveypayay 
$ópov pépev. These words are generally interpreted (e.g. by 
Nesselhauf, op. cit., following Busolt) as alluding to private 
citizens of the respective city who caused their native town to be 
listed as an ally of Athens, paying the tribute out of their own 
poekets. 'This would be a rather astonishing procedure, for no 


18 The difference in status of this class and the &raxro: is hypothetical. 
The latter continued to exist (V 21: Kystiros). As several of the 
&rakro. of 435/4 appear in our new class, we may suppose that a pro- 
visional treaty drawn up, e.g. by the Athenian sírategos on the spot, 
has been supplanted by a normal pact voted by the people of Athens, 
the latter also changing in some cases the amount of tribute. Nessel- 
hauf, op. cit., p. 59 gives similar suggestions. 

1? Nesselhauf, op. cit., p. 59 includes Aiolion in the Hellespontine 
tribute, a conclusion which is refuted by JG, I?, 64 and 107 and Theop., 
fr. 144. The Thracian Chersonese in this fragment is a mistake due to 
Stephanos. Theopompos spoke of Bottike (MS: ’Arrixy; cf. Harrison, 
op. cit., p. 100; West, op. cit., p..167). A few places in this class belong 
to various parts of the Athenian league: Amorgos, Kasos, Eteokar- 
pathos, Kallipolis (on the Propontis; Nesselhauf, op. cit., p. 55). 

20 Eastern part of Sithonia. 

21 In Bottike? The list of V 21 is partly restored, but V 22 removes 
all doubts. 
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private man can draw up an international treaty obligating his 
state without the knowledge of the government. He may be a 
partisan of Athens and (touching on high treason) may invite 
Athens to force the city into the league, but the act of joining 
the league and acknowledging the duty of tribute invariably - 
belongs to the official representatives. And whom shall we be- 
lieve these id@ra: to be? The poor classes are pro-Athenian, the 
wealthy ones the contrary. How do the former get the money 
to pay tribute from their own purses? The real facts are very 
simple. The assessment is made at that time by mpofloóAevpa 
and yydiopa, the council proposing a list of names and cyphers. 
When the zpofovAeupa was read in the éxxAynoia every citizen 
might rise and say, rà piv dAAa xabdrep th Bovàğ, but city A shall 
pay 100 dr. more than the mpoßoúàevpa says and city B, not 
mentioned by the council, shall be assessed to pay 1000 dr. If 
this amendment was voted by the people the latter part of it 
meant an order of the sovereign to the strategoi to annex the 
city to the league, quite a normal thing; for the people on.a 
private motion could send out the strategoi on any errand which 
the éxAnoia thought proper, and did so throughout Athenian 
history. ; 

This class is numerous in our region in V 21:?? we find 
Othoros known from V 20, which in this way passes from a 
provisional assessment to a statutory one (changing the amount 
due at the same time), Piloros,? Kleonae,^* Sinos,” the Dia- 
krians årò XaXxibéov,9 Pistasos," and a group of cities forming 
two synteliat: 'Tinde,  Kithas,? Smila,” Gigonos,** and 


22 Only two names from other parts of the league are met with: 
Syme and Berbiskos. 

28 [n Sithonia; Herod., VII, 122. . 

24 On the peninsula of Mt. Athos; l.c., VII, 22. 

28 Probably north of Strepsa (Cambr. Anc. Hist., l.c.) and identical 
with Sindos, RE s. v. Nr. 1. 

26 Detached (7?) from the Xadxideis, not from Chalkis in Euboea, the 
latter district being named A:áxpio: év HbBolg (V 25). 

3! In Bottike, Cambr. Anc. Hist., l.c.; at least in our region, Istasos 
of IG, I’, 64. 

38 Later part of the Chalcidian state, Steph. Byz. s. v. 

2? Near Potidaea, Theop., fr. 375, Jac. (338 Oxí.); Steph. Byz. s. 
ZxlGa:, the genuine local form; ef. also the coins, Gaebler, l.c., p. 100. 

5? South of Aineai; Herod., VII, 123. 

$1 South of Smila and Skapsa (Kapsa), Herod., l.c.; cf. Thuc., I, 61, 
5; West, op. cit., p. 167. 
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Haisa.* The list of V 21 is complete, but V 22 gives the 
TÓÀes avrai jópoy radápevat, which with the exception at Pleumie 
are identical with those of V 21. Of the cities “assessed by 
private persons” Kleonae, Sinos, and the Diakrians are dis- 
cernible; all other items are lost. In V 23 for 432/1, the first 
year after the revolt of Potidaea, the list’ of woAas abral $ópov 
rogdpevas is complete, as the missing names can be restored by 
the conservation of the ciphers. Aiolion, Gale, Miltoros, Phar- 
belos, and Chedrolos are gone, just like Pleume a year earlier; 
they do not even reappear in the well preserved Thracian panel 
of 430/29 in V 28.. The places assessed by private persons are 
lost owing to the break in the stone V 23 (the Diakrians may 
safely be assumed). Both classes are destroyed in V28 
(430/29), and we learn more from V 25 (429/8; Meritt, 
op. cit., p. 18).. Of all cities which were formerly assessed by 
private persons only the names of Kleonae and the Diakrians 
are left and these have lost the quality of à special class, being 
assessed. by council and. jury.?? Aiolion and Pleume, which: were 
missing: in the complete panel of 482/1 (V 28), reappear as 
abral ‘refdpevas, a reflection of the varying successes at the Chal- 
cidian theatre of war.9 There are missing without appearing 
elsewhere (except in IG, I?, 63 and 64, to be discussed below) 
Piloros, Tinde, Sinos, Kithas; Smila, Gigonos, Haisa, Pistasos, 
and Othoros.. These nine names and the five which were for- 


82 Southern half of the west coast of Chalcidice; Herod., Ll. c. (writing 
Awal instead of Alea); Harrison, op.. cit., 94°; West, i.c. All places 
in the quota lists must be south of lake Bolbe, which with its adjacent 
towns of Arethusa and Apollonia belongs to Macedon:. Thuc., I, 58, 2; 
Beloch, III?, 1, p. 103*. 

33 Concerning IG, I?, 64 see below, PP. 435-7; for the date of V 28 see 
Meritt, op. cit., p. 12. 

54-On this stone Sarte-is assessed by a commission of raxral, a step in 
the direction of a final assessment; Kleonae by Council and Heliaia. 
ihe normal way: an act of legislature underlying an appeal to the jury. 

85 Meritt, I. c., p. 11. The restoration is safe only in connection with 
' Meritt’s chronological arrangement of the documents, V 28 before V 25. 
A. city assessed by a jury from which no appeal exists at Athens cannot 
be the object of private bills in the ecclesia: ` 

35 The reappearatice of the two cities is a valuable proof in favour of 
Meritt’s chronology (see last note). The return of revolted allies to 
Athens is far more probable after the surrender of Potidaea than in 
430, the year of V 25 in the Suppl. Epigr. Graec. 
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merly atrat rafápeva. resulting from V 23, and Pleume from 
V 92 have to be added to the 13 places we found had revolted 
.in 432. We notice that Athens met with little success in her 
policy of àworáfes. Nearly all the newly formed units; shaped 
by the grace of Athens, joined the revolt. On the Athenian side 
we find only Kleonai on Mt. Athos; cut off from the center of 
the mutiny; Sarte, easily watched by Torone; and the Diakrians, 
probably feeling opposed to the policy of expansion: of Olynthos: 
Even the center of Sithonia (Gale) ds on the list of those who 
revolted. ! 

~ At whose expense were these artificial new cities established? 
Who were the losers at the Athenian dawordfes? The hame 
‘Ataxpeis dad XadxiSéwy may allude (but not necessarily): to a 
separation from Olynthos.** Singos shows (V 20-22).a decrease 
of tribute from 18,000 to 12,000 and 6000:dr. Probably Piloros 
and Sarte were made distinct members of the league at her cost; 
and as the tribute of both places does not account for the reduc- 
tion of Singos, other cities of unknown situation also became 
separate members.?? Gale indeed was not severed from Singos 
since it appears in V 20 before: the reduction: of- the latter’s 
tribute. No åróraĉıs-on- the eve of the Peloponnesian war ean be 
assumed to account for similar reductions of the remaining 
rump-states. The tribute of Skablea in. V.20-92 rises: from 
2000 to 3000 dr. and then falls to 1500, a proof of the unrest 
in this corner of the Athenian empire but of no:value for our 
purpose: Spartolos bears a heavier burden in 4383/2 (V 22) 
than before, but we-find no change-in-the- tribute of Olynthos, 
which unquestionably was a victim of the Athenian federal 
policy.: The numerous changes of the- tributes in the cities of 
the “special. classes” dọ- not concern our problem; they- are 
merely provisional. and tentative assessments, soon replaced by 
final ones. After 432- Athens profited by experience: Aineai, 
the only faithful city on the Thermaic gulf, pays only:1000 dr. 
in 480/29 instead of 18,000 in earlier times (V 28) and recon- 


87 The Olynthians are never called XaAxióeis in the quota lists. 

88 The detachment of Sarte from Torone and of Piloros from Sermylia 
(West, op. cit., p. 167) is less favoured by the chronology of the reduc- 
tion in tribute of these places. 

89 Cf, the Azaxpeis and, at all events, her attitude in 432. 
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quered Dikaia pays only the share of the goddess, 100 dr. (V 25 
and 28; Meritt, op. ctt., p. 24).*? 

The breaking up of the existing méAas by Athenian drordéas 
starts much earlier than the last third of the fifth century. 
This brings us to the question of what the KadxiSeis ard Opdxys 
really are. Above, note 5, I adhered to the thesis of Harrison, 
that they are no settlers from Chalkis. Only Torone “4 Xarsh >» 
(Thuc., IV, 100, 1) can be interpreted in this way, but nrobably 
it refers merely to the claims of the KaA«deis to have incorpo- 
rated the city (l. c., 114, 1; Harrison, op. cit., p. 96 and 101 ff.). 
Hampl, Hermes, 1935, pp. 177 ff. and 185 ff., maintains that 
the state of the XoAxdeis existed before the synoecism of 432 
exactly as later: the events of this year meaning nothing but 
the reorganization of the republic and a concentration of vil- 
lagers inside the ramparts of the enlarged fortress, but including 
no reform of existing frontiers, at least none of any importance. 
* Olynthos ” and “ The Chalcidians” allude to the same state 
before and after 432. This is certainly true for the period after 
432. Most literary sources (Xenophon, Diodorus, and Demos-' 


thenes) normally use the former term; Thucydides generally  ' 


uses the latter,* speaking exceptionally of Olynthians (V, 3, 4; 
18, 5;.89, 1). The inscriptions use only the expression “ Chal- 
cidians” (Dittenberger, Ij, 115; IG, II’, 36; 48, 5; 110, 9; 
208).** Hampl believes in the existence of two exceptions to 
this rule of the documents, the peace of Nicias as quoted by 
Thucydides, V, 18, 5, and the list of @capoddca, IG, IV?, 94, 
about 365 or 360 B. C. But the former text is not an authentic 
document, for it is a translation into literary language, which 
moreover contains a very grievous difficulty, to be discussed 
below, and numerous minor offences and deficiencies dealt with 
by Schwartz, op. cit., pp. 32 ff Most important is the fact 
that it gives a treaty concluded by Sparta and Athens alone 
without the concurrence of the Chalcidians thémselves. West 


1° West, op. cit., p. 44. The careful dealing with Methone and Aison 
(if the latter place really lies in Macedon) belongs to the same chapter 
(IG, I?, 57; Suppl. Ep. Gr., V 25). 

*1 For Thucydides cf. West, op. cit., pp. 26 ff.; Hampl, op. cit., p..183; 
for Diodoros, cf. West, p. 107. 

“2 The difference between the authors and the documents is in no way 
peculiar. Practically all orators and historians speak of Ow8aior in the 
fourth century when there was only one state of Boeotia. 
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(op. cit., pp. 68 £. and 78 with notes 26 and 88) is surely right 
in saying that the text was made to conform to the Athenian 
refusal to recognize the state of “the Chalcidians.” The list of 
IG, IV does not pretend to give the names of political units but 
is a list of directions informing one with whom to stay when 
travelling abroad. It does not m^tter if the place where the 
Geapodéxos lives is a real polis or a municipality within a larger 
unit. The stone mentions all the country towns of Boeotia, 
which at that time had no politicgl existence of their own. 
Olynthos in this text means an agglomeration of buildings, not 
a state. The documental language after 432 is still more uni- 
form than Hampl believes; it knows of nothing but Chaleidians. 

On the other hand the quota lists down to 432 speak only of 
Olynthians: all documents that are available before 432 give 
one name, all after 432 the other. One may object that the 
language of Athenian inscriptions is not quite precise, since they 
speak normally of Spartolos but V 9 gives Bottiaeans. Yet the 
evidence of the inscriptions is supported by the coins which after 
` a rare and evidently short-lived issue of “ Olynthos” change 
to a use of the name “ Chalcidians.” ** And I see no reason to 
separate this change from the events of 432.59 An earlier coin 
of which one specimen only exists ** and which is discussed by 
West (Class. Phil., 1914, pp. 24 ff.; op. cit., pp. 8'* and 10) and 
by Hampl (op. cit., p. 190?) bears the name of the XaAx (Weis) .* 


48 Of. Dittenberger, I?, 90: here a Geapodéxos of Delphi is said to live 
in “ Ballai” (Pella in Macedon, Theagen., ir. 3; FHG, IV, 509), which 
fas never been an independent republic. 

44 Head?, pp. .207.ff.;. Babelon, IT, -4, pp. 575 ff. Gaebler;~op:-cit.,~ 
ITI, 2, p. 84; West, op. cit., pp. 221.; Gude, op. cit., p. 11, 22. For the 
rareness of the ' Olynthian " coins ef. Gude, 227*; Robinson, Amer. 
Journ. Arch., 1935, pp. 244 and 246; West, Class. Phil., 1914, p. 32. 

‘5 Many numismatists (cf. Gude, pp. 18 ff. and Hampl, p. 189?) prefer 
& later date, 423 or after 420 or even 400. But stylistic criteria, the 
only ones available, are not safe on the outskirts of the Greek world 
on a question of art. The enlargement of Olynthos when it became “ the 
Chalcidians " in 432 is proved by the power of the new state, old Olynthos 
being a poor place as the quota lists show (West, op. cit., p. 15). 

t8 Babelon, p. 578; Gaebler, p. 84, 3 with note. 

47 Hampl, p. 191 says that the KeAkieis éx XaAxióos in 446/5 (IG, T°, 
39) prove the existence of other XaA«eis at the same time: a curious 
mistake, since the text says nothing of the Chalcidians of Chalkis but 
eontains the Athenian promise not to drive out the Chalcidians from 
Chalkis. 
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In literary sources the latter term is read in some well-known 


. ` -passages of Herodotus, who mentions the yéves of the Chalcidians 


in Xerxes’ army (VII, 185) and the annexation of Olynthos, 
their later capital, to the Chalcidians in 479 B. C. (VIII, 
127); formerly it had belonged to the Bottiaeans. But in VII, 
122 f., where the contingents of VII, 185 are given in detail, 
Herodotus mentions only a list of «óA«s. The yévos of the 
Chaleidians is only a summary way of naming the districts of 
the peninsula outside Macedon, Bottike, and the Thracian tribes, 
whieh are all mentioned with the Xedxdeis.** Herodotus, in 
spite of West, Class. Phil., 1914, pp. 24 £., knows of no political 
unit bearing this name. Olynthos passes from Bottiaean to 
Chalcidian hands, but so does Smyrna (I, 149 f.) from the 
Aeolians to the Ionians; there is no state of Aeolis and none of 
Tonia. In early times the Chaleidians unquestionably were a 
tribe and a state, but long before our first glimpse into their 
history it had been broken up into city-states to be revived as a 
modern unified state: the same changes took place in Boeotia 
and Arcadia. This revival is the meaning of the synoecism of 
432, when most of nearly 80 Chaleidian woAas (Strab., VII, fr. 
11) joined the new state.*? 

But the unique coin mentioned above certainly proves one . 
thing for the earlier history of the region. There must have 
been an abortive attempt to establish a Chalcidian state, a pre- 
mature step in the direction successfully taken in 432. The 
date must be earlier than 454, when the Athenian quota lists 
begin to shed light on the peninsula without mentioning a unit 
larger than the single zóJus. The experiment seems to have been 


48 Harrison's attempt (op. cit., pp. 94 ff.) to list the cities of Chaleidian 
origin is more than dubious. 

*? Tt is no objection that Thuc., I, 58, 2, speaks of the people who are 
still preparing for the future synoecism as XaXx:eis, although Gude, 
p. 21, stresses this fact. In Herod., I, 141 Cyrus is spoken of as dealing 
with the Aeolians and Ionians, who form no state of such names (cf. 
above in the text). The people with whom Perdikkas discusses their 
common policy (Thuc., l. c.) were Chaleidians just as the Thebans and, 
e.g. Tanagraeans could be spoken of as Boeotians on the eve of Pe- 
lopidas" raid, from which the foundation of the Boeotian state was to 
result. We speak no more eorrectly in our own time when we say that 
the Poles rose in 1918, although the Polish state was founded a year 
later as a consequence of this uprising. 
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started in Olynthos just as it was later, for the type of the coin 
was the one afterwards used in this city down to 432.5? 

The Chalcidians were after 432 a unified state, not a league, 
as we still read in most modern discussions of our theme.* 
This has been proved by Hampl, op. cit., pp. 179 ff, for the 
fourth century and there is no reason to make a difference 
between this time and the years after 432. The decisive text is 
Xen., Hell., V, 2, 12 and 14: the “ Olynthians" wish to make 
their neighbours evuzoAMreicoÜa. with, themselves; the latter claim 
to continue as abroroAira. The issue is one of being absorbed 
in the Chalcidian unity, not of entering a confederation. The 
state of the Chalcidians, becoming a great power, could and after 
400 did gather eónuaxor9? as Sparta and Athens had done long 
before, and among the enemies of Philip II there may have been 
such ovppayor as well as the Chalcidians themselves. But these 
were Chalcidians no more than the Chians were Athenians or 
the Tegeans were Spartans. A young unified state building up 
a confederation is not unique; the Boeotia of Epaminondas had 
numerous allies: Phokis, Arcadia, Elis, etc., and we must make 
a distinction between the Aetolians as such and their allies 
(Elis, Messene, etc.) .°* 


50 Head?, p. 208; West, Class. Phil, 1914, pp. 24f. and op. cit., pp. 
8:4 10. The older coins (Head?, pp. 207 f. and Brit. Mus. Cat., pp. 
xxxiv f.) have nothing to do with Olynthos (West, op. cit., p. 8). 

51 Gude, op. cit., pp. 18 ff.; West, Class. Phil. l.c., and op. cit., pp. 
23 f., 135 £., 151f. ete. West is right in looking to Boeotia as a model 
for the organization of the Chalcidians in the fourth century; or rather 
the political developments in both countries were closely akin, but 
Boeotia after Leuktra is a unified state, no league. 

52 The term “koinon ” for the state (Dittenb., I°, 135) does not prove 
anything. It may be applied to every possible degree of unification; cf. 
Tarn, Hellen. Civil.?, p. 64. 

S3'The Peloponnesians intervening in the north in 382 meet with 
Potidaca and Torone as eópgaxo: of * Olynthos,” i. e. of the Chaleidians, 
if Xen. Hell., V, 2, 24; 3, 18 is exact. 

“t West, op. cit., pp. 22 f., states that there is a difference between the 
Chaleidian “league” and its allies, Akanthos, ete.; later speaking (p. 
781.) of, e. g., Mekyberna and Singos as villages. Thus he obtains three 
kinds of territories: incorporation with the polis of Olynthos, meniber- 
ship in the league, and alliance with the latter. The first and the second 
classes must be identified, since such former cities may of course be 
called villages; Stageira under this condition is styled thus in Aristot., 
fr. 657 (Rose). But the term was hardly universal in the fourth century: 
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The great process of breaking up the Chalcidian peninsula 
into smaller and smaller states, a process which lasted from 
times without tradition down to 432 to take the opposite course 
in this year, could easily be observed in its final phase, marked 
by the dword&es under Athenian pressure. We witnessed 15 new 
cities making their appearance before the Peloponnesian War. 
But the older quota lists show similar symptoms. The tribe of 
the Bottiaeans is on the way to becoming the polis of Spartolos 
(the lists have either term, ef. above): V 1 gives Stolos and a 
place called Polichnion as members of a syntelia, but in V 7 
both pay separately; 5? then Polichnion is gone, annexed to a 
larger unit (improbably in relation to the general trend of the 
time) or revolting from the league or changing the old name 
(voAixvov meaning nothing but a small settlement, the little 
borough as distinct from Stolos, the principal borough of the 
district). In V 2-4 Thrambe belongs to Skione (till 451/0); 
in V 9 it is a unit of its own. In V1 Assera and Skablea are 
in union with Olynthos, but in V:4 (451/0) the tributes are 
distinct and the one of Olynthos reduced. A territory compris- 
ing these three cities is geographically more than unfavourable; 59 
surely it is the remainder of a larger unit of which Sermylia 
and Mekyberna formed part and which had ceased to exist before 
or at the opening date of our quota lists, since the two last 
named places pay on their own account in all our documents. 
Perhaps Mekyberna was established as a polis in the year of the 
first list, since no amount of its “sixtieth” is listed; the space 
is empty, the new organization still being under way. And 
probably this larger state, disbanding under our eyes from 454 
onward, is responsible for the unique coin of the XaAxdeis in the 
first half of the century, discussed above.®? There seems to have 
been à great amount of new organization in this very region, for 
the tribute and, therefore, surely the frontiers of Sermylia fluctu- 
ate considerably from V1 to V 21, sometimes the city standing 


Tanagra, Orchomenos, etc. after the establishment of the Boeotian state 
are never called villages. 

55 V 4 (col. IT, 33) probably alludes to Polichnion in Tonia. 

5€ Cf, above, note 6, for the geographical distribution of the cities. 

57 West, Class. Phil. 1914, pp. 24 f., is thinking of the period soon 
after 479 and of a remnant of the former tribal unity of the Chalcidians, 
which as we have seen was long forgotten in Xerxes’ days. His term 
“incipient union " (p. 25) hits nearer the mark. 
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alone but in V 10 mentioned as having evvreAeis."? But we must 
not forget the most important victim of the Athenian policy of 
dmordéas; many of the cities of unknown situation must belong 
to the northern part of the interior of Chalcidice, where the 
Athenian claims overlapped the country of Mygdonia, i. e. the 
crown of Macedon. The incorporation of Strepsa, Sinos, and 
Chedrolos near modern Salonika shows the Athenian tendency 
to carve city-states out of the body of the kingdom; so does the 
membership of Methone and eventually of Haison in the league, 
if this place is to be looked for on the western shore of the 
Thermaic gulf. Yet this would take us to the question of urban 
life and the development of poleis in Macedon, which may better 
be reserved for a later paper. 

The varying course of events in our region during the years 
after 482 has been touched upon a few times above. “We must 
keep in mind that the districts in revolt need not be identical 
with the state of the Chalcidians, that Sermylia and Serma 
revolted at another time and independently of Olynthos, to say. 
nothing of Potidaea, which of course was always distinct from 
her neighbours till she was retaken by the Athenians. Moreover 
the soldiers of the district of Krusis are fighting on the Chal- 
cidian side (Thuc., IT, 79, 4) without being Chalcidians.*° 
Krusis according to Herodotus, VII, 123 (Kpoccaty), is the 
coast south of and including Aineai. The latter stuck to Athens 
after the revolt (cf. above); of the places belonging to Krusis 
which revolted we found Haisa (Awat of Herodotus), Gigonos, 
Skapsa (Kampsa), and Smila. These four and perhaps others 
were allied to-but not incorporated with the Chalcidians. There 
must have been more such alliances, for Thucydides (l. c., 3) 
mentions in addition to the people of Krusis other ézixovpo. of 
the Chalcidians. Arnai perhaps had such a treaty with them 
for some time, since Thucydides (IV, 103, 1) speaks of her as 
Chalcidian and the coins (West, Class. Phil., 1914, pp. 28 f£.) 
show her as an independent state at least for part of our period. 

Some rebellious places were taken back by Athens compara- 
tively soon (Thuc., I, 65, 3; II, 79, 1ff.).% Even later such 


55 Cf. West, op. cit., p. 127°. Arnal, which he proposes as belonging 
to Sermylia at some time, seems too distant. 

8? The subject of the sentence seems to be “the Chalcidians,” but the 
construction is not quite clear. 

90 An operation of this kind, but wrecked, is the Athenian attack on 
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Athenian offensives occurred, and Thucydides (IV, 7) speaks 
of.an;attempt to conquer Bion, wrecked by the interference of 
_ the Chalcidians and the Bottiaeans. The interference of the 
‘latter proves that this Eion is not the well known place on the 
Strymon. There are hardly any names of cities available for 
these reconquests; an Athenian army is encamped near Gigonos 
(revolted, Thuc., I, 65, 1), but this proves nothing. The quota 
lists are a little more instructive: Dikaia does not pay in 432/1 
(V23), but it is assessed’ in 430/29 (V 28) and in 429/8 
(V 25);° Aiolion is gone in 432/1 and reappears in 430/29 
and 429/8; Pleume is missed 432/1 to return in 429/8. 
Although a number of the revolting cities did not become part 
of the Chalcidian state, the intention of the government at 
Olynthos to incorporate the whole of the peninsula is manifest. 
We cannot say how far it succeeded in this. When Brasidas 
appears on the stage, the places he detaches from Athens— 
_Akanthos, Argilos, etc.—continue to lead a life distinct from the 
Chaleidians (Thuc., IV, 84, 2; 124, 1 gives their contingents 
separately), and Thuc., IV, 124, 1 shows that there were other 
neighbouring states in the same condition. Bottiaea is surely 
one of them, imitating Chalcidian coin types like the notoriously 
independent Akanthos; so is Arnai, following the same monetary 
policy,9? though probably before or after a period of incorporation 
with Chaleidice (Thuc., I, 103, 1; see above). 


Strepsa (Thuc. I, 61, 4). The modern conjecture (cf. e.g. Geyer, 
Maked. vor Philipp, pp. 57 ff.) to read émierpéparres (scil. els Bepolav) 
is quite useless (West, op. cit., p. 34!?). Strepsa before the mutiny was 
the northwest bulwark of the league in this part of the world, and so 
it is very probable that the Athenians tried to win the place back. 
There is no diffieulty either in assuming that it took the army three 
days to march from the battlefield to Gigonos. The distance is small, 
but they proceeded xar’ óAbyov (Thuc., 1.c.). The surrender of Potidaea 
does not concern us here. 

64 The tribute is very low; cf. above, p. 424. 

62 Thuc., IV, 110, 1, and 114, lf. are instructive. The Chalcidians 
not only wish to make Torone leave the Athenian league but through 
the mouth of Brasidas claim the city as part of their own republic. 
Thuc., V, 3, 4f., mentions as taken prisoners Toronaeans, Pelopon- 
nesians, and ef res GAdos Kadxidéwy. Yet the inclusion of the Pelopon- 
nesians bars the interpretation that the Toronaeans are here taken as 
part of the Chalcidians. 

e3 The coins: Head*, pp. 208f. and 213; their chronology: West, 
Class, Phil., 1914, pp. 28 ff., and op. cit., pp. 19 ff. with note 17. 
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Perhaps this stop to the Chalcidian policy of unification is 
due to the peace of Nicias. At all events this treaty was far 
from satisfying the Chalcidians’ claims. The area thrown into 
revolt by the march of Brasidas, as far as it concerns us here, 
consisted of Akanthos (Thuc., IV, 88, 1), Stageira (88, 2), 
Argilos (102, 3f.), Torone (112 ff.), Thyssos, Kleonai, Akro- 
thooi,** Olophyxos (but not Sane and Dion) on the peninsula of 
Athos (109, 3, 5), and in the last phase of the war Skione and 
Mende (120, 1; 123, 1). Of these the Athenians had won back 
Mende (IV, 130, 6 £.), Torone (V, 3, 1f.), and after the peace 
and in conformity to its clauses Skione (V, 32, 1). Continually - 
in Athenian hands or reconquered in earlier years were Potidaea 
and some contiguous woAicpara (see above), the northeast coast 
of Pallene, the two previously named places on the Athos penin- 
sula, and Sarte in Sithonia. This city is listed in the quota lists 
V 21-23, 28, 34, and 35 as paying 100 dr. instead of 1500, 
cautiously treated to remove all complaints against extortion. 

But things were much more complex than the report of - 
Thucydides leads us to believe, as the peace of 421 and the 
following events show. ‘The clauses of the peace of Nicias (V, 
18, 5 ff.) say: Athens may treat Skione, Torone, Sermylia, and 
the other cities in her hand at her pleasure. Mekyberna, Sane, 
and Singos are to be independent móA«s “as well as Olynthos 
and Akanthos.” Argilos, Akanthos, Stolos (MS: Zx«óAos), 
Olynthos, and Spartolos shall be neutral, paying the tribute of 
Aristides; Athens is allowed to make them reénter her league but 
not to use any pressure for this purpose. This list of clauses is not 
free from difficulties. The first surprise is the naming of Skione 
as Athenian, although it is still resisting an Athenian blockade. 
Then there is the fact that Mende, taken by the Athenians a 
short time before, is missing and a place like Potidaea and the 
cities of Pallene summarized as “the other towns.” Yet we 
must remember that all this is hardly more than a superficial 
excerpt of our author. More surprising is the appearance of 


?* Of the places on the peninsula of Athos, Akrothooi is unknown to 
the quota lists. Probably prior to Brasidas it belonged to some other 
city and owed its independence to the disturbances of the days after 
Brasidas’ arrival. The consolidation of political life on the lonely 
peninsula was still very backward even before the Spartans came; cf. 
the irregular appearance of Kleonai in the quota lists (V 23, 28, 25) 
even in times when there was no rebellion on the peninsula of Mt. Athos. 
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Sermylia on the Athenian side. It was surely in revolt in the 
days of Brasidas, for he directed his first attacks, soldiers and 
propaganda, against Akanthos and later against Torone, both 
impossible objectives with Sermylia as an Athenian stronghold 
at his back. The city must have returned to Athens some time 
before the peace, taken by force or shocked by the unitarian 
tendencies in Olynthos. At all events there is a deficiency in 
the report of Thucydides, and the clause concerning Argilos ete. 
is mere nonsense. The places are not to be members of the 
Athenian (or the Peloponnesian) league unless they make up 
their minds to enter it on friendly invitation, but they are to 
pay the tribute of Aristides. A state may be a member of the 
Athenian confederation without paying tribute (as Chios and 
the Lesbian cities were), but it cannot pay tribute without being 
a member of the confederation. As Olynthos never thought of 
setting back the clock to 433, the sentence on the tribute, not on 
the neutrality, must be dropped.®* Finally let us consider the 
clause declaring Mekyberna, Sane, and Singos to be independent 
like Olynthos and Akanthos. It ought to be recognised that 
only one interpretation is possible: the three places receive a 
guarantee against any attempt of annexing them to Olynthos or 
Akanthos. We learn that Mekyberna kept aloof from the Chal- 
cidian state (it was not only a remnant of the old population 
who refused settlement in Olynthos [West, op. cit., pp. 69 ff.]), 
and we understand that the government at Olynthos did not 
approve of this attitude. The protection awarded to Sane evi- 
dently is a warning to Akanthos, while the menace to Singos in 
Sithonia must be expected from Olynthos: we may safely assume 


8° Or at least a tribute not exceeding a given limit, the earliest assess- 
ments in some cases being higher than those on the eve of the revolt: 
West, op. cit., pp. 72 and 82f.; Gude, op. cit., pp. 14 f. West, p. 68, 
calls the position of Olynthos ete. under this clause a semblance of 
autonomy. It really would have been the undoing of the result of 13 
years of struggle for independence. 

66 Perhaps the Athenian wy"*éwpua, which making use of the clause of 
neutrality opened the diplomatie eampaign for the restoration of the 
neutral cities to the league (this Athenian start of 421/0 will be dis- 
eussed below), contained the sentence that all members returning to the 
confederation were guaranteed the lowest assessment on record. Or the 
peace treaty really said: if Athens succeeds in winning back one of 
the republies named, she is obliged to keep below a certain mark. 
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that Piloros and Assera (between Olynthos and Singos) formed 
part of the Chalcidians.?' | 

Thus the area of the latter in 421 is given: Piloros and Assera 
were their outposts in the east; Sermylia and Mekyberna are 
excluded; Stolos is spoken of as an independent state; Arnai is 
proved by her coins to have left the Chalcidian unity perhaps 
soon after the peace; Bottike is an independent state, cutting off 
the Chaleidians from the northwest; and Pallene lies beyond 
Athenian Potidaea. The whole areasis still very limited.9? 

This clause in the peace has still another surprise for us; Sane 
is mentioned as one of the three independent states. Of course 
it is not à member of the Athenian league or its defense would 
he with Athens, not with the peace-conference; but when 
Thucydides last spoke of the Athos peninsula (IV, 109, 3f.), 
Sane with Dion was faithful to Athens. It must have revolted 
from the league after the time described in this passage of our 
historian and before the end of the war. We may assume that 
this took place under Akanthian pressure.9 Dion as well, treated 
by Thucydides as pro-Athenian, is fighting against Athens a 
short time after the peace and takes Thyssos from her. 
Thucydides, J. c., mentions Thyssos as revolting from the league. 
The current of local politics was by far more complex than 
Thucydides says. We are not allowed to alter the text of our 
source as West does, op. cit., pp. 86 £., with note 14.7? 


— "' West (1.c.) justly refuses to believe in old claims from pre-Athenian 
days. The Chalcidians and the Akanthians are merely trying to annex 
as much as possible of the contiguous districts. We need not even sup- 
pose a previous. incorporation of Sane with Akanthos (West, op. cit, 
p. 74) which had to be annulled by the treaty of 421. 

95 Harrison, op. cit., pp. 176 f., adds many names, but his authorities 
are speaking of the fourth century. In the ease of Arnai the possibility 
preferred by West, Class. Phil, 1914, pp. 29 fŒ., is not to be excluded, 
i.e. that the place was an independent ally of the Chaleidians which 
was first incorporated in the republic at a later date. In Pallene the 
Athenian decree from Aphytis (Robinson, Amer. Journ. Phil., 1935, p. 
152) is a further proof for the adherence of the peninsula to Athens. 

°° Gude (op. cit., p. 14??) following a suggestion of West proposes to 
read Gale instead of Sane, the former turning up in the quota lists some 
time after 423/2. But the words of Thucydides themselves forbid this 
emendation. The naming of Akanthos as a prototype for the independ- 
ence of the places in question would be without any meaning if one of 
them at least was not contiguous with her. For the dating of the 
reappearance of Gale, see below. 

7° A first class document of the time immediately preceding the cam- 
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“We come to another chapter: the Athenian policy in our 
region after the peace of Nicias. It was a matter of course that 
Athens, having lost all but Pallene, Torone, Sermylia, Sarte, 
and eventually Thyssos, tried to make the most of the clause 
allowing her to win back neutral places to her federation. In 
one case any attempt was useless, namely with the Chalcidians. 
They, acting as a sovereign power, concluded a treaty with 
Argos (Thuc., V, 31, 6) and with Sparta (V, 80, 2) and never 
ratified the peace with Athens, merely acknowledging a truce on 
ten days notice (VI, 7, 2). The result was that Athenian 
diplomacy was practised more rigorously on all other points. 
Of the places declared neutral and independent Mekyberna is 
found in Athenian hands in the winter of 421/0, less than a 
year after the peace, to be taken from them by the Chalcidians 
about March 420 (Thuc., V, 39, 1; Diod., XII, 77, 5). We 
witness Athens pressing forward in the neutral zone and Chalci- 
dice disregarding the most oppressive clause of the peace and 
taking her natural harbour at the first opportunity. The foot- 
hold the Athenians won in Thyssos for a short time, soon to be 


paigns of Brasidas is of no use for our purpose; IG, I?, 63, now enlarged 
by the main part of I”, 64 and reédited by Meritt and West, The Assess- 
ment of 425. The Thracian panel is badly damaged (l.c. 84) and 
numerous restorations are given as purely hypothetical by the editors 
themselves (e.g. 86f.). We read the names of Sermylia, Olynthos, 
Spartolos, Akanthos, and others. For the political history of the Chal. 
cidie peninsula we may dispense with the reconstruction of the list 
altogether. The appearance of Olynthos and Spartolos shows the whole 
assessment to be fictitious, including places in open revolt as well as 
cities which can reasonably be expected to pay in 425; West, op. cit, 
overrates (e.g., p. 1875 for Strepsa) the evidence to be gathered from 
the document. The coins are hardly of greater use in the fifth century, 
and West, op. cit., p. 197° overrates this source as well. Head’, pp. 
206 ff., and Babelon, II, 4, pp. 571 ff., mention Torone, Sermylia, Skione, 
Mende, Skapsa, Potidaea, Olynthos, Bottike, Dikaia, and Aineai. But 
we cannot suppose each of the small and poor places of this part of the 
world to have owned a mint. Others issued coins so sporadically that 
it is a mere chance if a specimen of their coinage has come down to us. 
Such a chance added Aigai to the list of Head (cf. Robinson, E«caova- 
tions of Olynthos, III, p. 24). The Athenian prohibition of local issues 
must also be kept in mind; an argumentum e silentio is quite out of 
place.’ 

71 The reason is evidently the curtailing of their ambitions by the 
peace. The disappointment with Sparta made them enter into relations 
with Argos. 
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driven out by the people of Dion (Thuc., V, 35, 1), owes its 
existence to an analogous move of Athens soon after the peace. 
More information can be gathered from the quota lists. We 
possess fragments of the Thracian panel (V 34, 421/0), imme- 
diately after the peace and V 35 (between the summers of 420 
and 417). Both are incomplete, but we meet, as we expect, 
several cities which the treaty left in Athenian hands: Mende, 
Aphytis, Neopolis, Aigai in Pallene (35), and Sarte in Sithonia 
(34 and 35).7* But the lists add Sane (35), Skapsa on the 
west coast of Chalcidice (35), Sinos on the coast of Macedon, 
and at least two places in Bottike, Tripoai and Kamakai, perhaps 
even a third, if Prassilos belongs to this district 7* (all in V 84). 
The treaty by which the Bottiaean cities became members of the 
league is preserved (IG, I?, 90) and adds a further name, 
Kalindoia, which consequently must be restored in V 34. The 
Aihenians started a separatistie or federative movement at the 
expense of Spariolos. The Bottiaeans became a federation of 
cities; no wonder the people of Spartolos held aloof from. their 
rivals when the latter joined the Athenian league.'* 

Our best authority is IG, I?, 64, now reduced to the parts 
printed on p. 33 in the Corpus (the remainder going to no. 63). 
We meet with the following cities (I add the tribute assessed in 
I’, 64, and in parentheses that which resulted from the earlier 
quota lists). 


Mekyberna 10 (6000 dr. till V 22) 


Singos 10 (6000 in V 22, earlier 12,000 or 18,000) 
Kleonai.  .. 100 (500) 

Akrothooi ? (not in the quota lists) 

Sane 500 (600) 

Pharbelos 500 (600) 

Othoros 500 (400 in V 20, 300 in V 21) 


7? It is not impossible that Sarte returned after the peace as Meky- 
berna and Thyssos did, but in view of the way in which Thucydides 
speaks of Sithonia in his lines on the treaty it will be safer to place it 
among the “other cities" which are awarded to the Athenian league. 

78 West, op. cit., p. 85°, thinks of placing Istasos and Othoros within 
the limits of Bottike. 

74 The list of the new ovupayo: in JG, 1?, 90 is far from complete, but 
Spartolos, if mentioned, would claim the first place among the cities of 
Bottike (Hampl, Rhein. Mus., 1935, pp. 122 f.). 
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Tripoai ? (800 in IG, I?, 90) 
Gale 10 (300 in V 20, 3000 in V 21 £.) 
Bormiskos ^ 1000 (not in the quota lists) 
Trailos 6000 (not in the quota lists) 
Heraklion 1000 (not in the quota lists) 
Istasos 500 (500 in V 21, called Pistasos) 
Ailion 500 (500 in V 21 f. and in 25) 
Zerreion 500 (not in the quota-lists) 
Pleume ? (1000 in V 21) 
Sinos ? (1500 in V 21 f., 800 in V 84) 
Poseidion 1000 (not in the quota lists) 
Thestoros ? (not in the quota lists) 


The document is generally dated in the twenties of the fifth 
century; it certainly is later than the great revolt of 482. The 
names preserved teach us a good deal more of chronology and 
political history. We witness Athens winning a foothold in the 
three places which had been guaranteed independence from their 
stronger neighbours by the pact of 421, Mekyberna, Singos, and 
Sane, all paying a reduced tribute, Mekyberna and Singos 
practically nothing.'? Moreover two cities on the Athos penin- 
sula also pay but a part of their old tribute; namely Kleonai, 
formerly established as an independent unit by the Athenian 
&coráé£es, and Akrothooi, which owes its existence to the wars of 
Brasidas. Farther northeast Bormiskos and Tragilos (Trailos) 
are new, assessed to pay a much higher tribute: we are less 
closely under the eyes of Chalcidian propaganda. Besides we 
find a series of the old protégés of Athens in the period of 
åmoráčes: Aiolion, Sinos, Pleume, Istasos, Gale, Pharbelos, and 
Othoros. Tripoai is one of the country towns taken from Bottike 
(Spartolos) ; on Herakleion, Poseidion, Thestoros, and Zerreion 
we cannot pass judgment; we cannot even be sure that they 
belong to our region. 

The scattered information given by Thucydides, the assess- 
ment (I?, 64), and the lists V 34f. combine to give a clear 


15 West (op. cit., pp. 72, 74, 77, 85°) is thinking of the reduced eco- 
-nomical -status of the cities which resulted from their loss of a great 
number of their population to Olynthos in 432. This- would not account 
for the reductions of the tribute in the case of Singos and Mekyberna. 
Athens had to be careful not to drive them back into the arms of the 
Chalcidians. 
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picture of Athens’ attempt to reconstruct her northern empire. 
The date of I?, 64 is certain as Mekyberna still appears, and this 
city had been taken by the Chalcidians about March 420. There 
is no reason to assume a fictitious list like the one of Kleon 
(1?, 63) ; no place names which in the light of our independent 
knowledge would give offence are met with. The stone belongs 
to the time between the peace of Nicias and the fall of Meky- 
berna and, if Thyssos is not missing because of the break in the 
stone, between the fall of this place (lgte summer 421) and the 
taking of Mekyberna. The document indeed is the assessment 
of 421, as West, op. cit., p. 85°, proposed. It is the rá£Zis on which 
the “ sixtieths ” of V 34 are based. Consequently we must restore 
the amount of 800 dr. with Sinos and Tripoai in IG, I?, 64 from 
V 84. Another date is also certain now: IG, I?, 90 must be 
earlier than the rags of 421/0, for the ráés includes Tripoai, 
won over to Athens by I2, 90. The treaty with the cities of 
Bottike stands between the peace of Nicias in March 421 and the 
Panathenaea in July 421 (for former datings cf. West, op. cit., 
p. 84°). 

The Athenian intention is evident from the geographical 
distribution of the places named. Athens establishes herself 
wherever small units may be expected to be adversaries to Chal- 
cidian unitarism, treating them with the more indulgence the 
nearer they are to the Chalcidian frontier. Attempts in this 
direction continued down to 415, since Athenian financial docu- 
ments mention expeditions to Eion (?), Thrace, and the Ther- 
maie gulf.' How many of the allies won back by Athens re- 


mained loyal down to 405/4 is not known. Some did, for- - ~~~ 


Lysander attacked Aphytis after Aigospotamoi; he would hardly 
have made a turn to the north if there had not been a con- 
siderable remnant of the Athenian empire.” 


78 TG, IP, 302 in Meritt, Financial Documents, pp. 161 £., ll. 6, 9, 26, 
and 78. Thucydides makes Nicias allude to this side of Athenian politics 
(VI, 10, 5); cf. IG, I*, 105, 15. The new restorations of the text by 
Meritt (op. cit., p. 114) and by de Sanctis (Riv. Filol., 1935, pp. 205 ff.) 
do not touch upon our problems. 

7' Plut., Lysandr., 20. The chronology of this diversion to Thrace is 
proved by Nep., Lys., 2, 2 and Polyainos, Strat., I, 45, 4. The Sermylians, 
restored in IG, I?, 108, 19 by Hicks-Hill, no. 75, and by West, op. cit., 
p. 93 and note 28, are quite improbable; the restoration of the Corpus 
(Zeppetor) is to be preferred. 
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Yet at the latest after the breakdown of Athenian power the 
Chalcidians resumed their policy of annexing their weaker 
neighbours. Our authorities afford no definite information before 
382,5 when Sparta and Macedon join hands to crush the rising 
power (Xen., Hell, V, 2, 11ff.). King Amyntas, to win assist- 
ance against the Illyrians from without and the pretenders from 
within, had ceded a strip of country to the Chalcidians (Greek 
civil law would have said: éri Ace) and now claimed it back in 
vain (Diod., XIV, 92, 3; XV, 19, 2). Anthemus in the follow- 
ing time is an object of debate between both states (Demosth., 
I Hypoth.; VI, 20). Thus the district whose legal position had 
become dubious is probably to be looked for in this part, perhaps 
including the country near lake Bolbe, which had been ceded 
on similar terms by Perdikkas (Thuc. I, 58, 2).7° When the 
Spartans came, Potidaea and Torone were allies of the Chal- 
cidians (Xen., 7. c., 2, 24; 8, 18) ; how many of the places nearer 
Olynthos shared this status and how many simply formed part 
of the Chalcidian republic we are not able to tell. Independent 
and hostile to Chaleidice were the Akanthians and the new city 
of Apollonia (1. c., 2, 11), established south of lake Bolbe some 
time before at the expense of Macedon; ° both evidently are 
neighbours of the Chaleidians. Moreover Bottike continued to 
be an independent state (Xen., l. c., 8, 6). The treaty of the 
Chalcidians with Amyntas (Dittenb., I*, 185) confirms Akanthos 
and Bottike as enemies of Chalcidice, adding Amphipolis and 
Mende. The treaty assumes Chaleidian sway over the whole of 
Pallene—ineorporated or allied—probably including all cities 


78 Private Olynthians are mentioned with Cyrus (Xen., Anab., I, 2, 6). 
The Chaleidian state joined the anti-Spartan league in 395 (Diod., XIV, 
82, 3; Isaeus, V, 46) without playing a visible part in the operations. 

79 Beyond the frontier districts the Chalcidians had invaded even 
Macedon. This does not interest us here. 

39 There is but one Apollonia in the region: Beloch, III, 1, p. 103*; 
West, op. cit., p. 101 with note 17 and p. 128%. West, p. 101, identifies 
Apollonia with the territory ceded by Perdikkas to the Chaleidians, the 
influx of non-Macedon elements being partly responsible for the develop- 
ment of city life in the district. ' 

81 Spartolos vfs 'OXvr0las (MS.: ’OdAvelas); Isaeus, V, 42, speaking 
of the war of Archidamos, is accepted by West, l. e., and by Gude, op. 
cit. p. 5. But the statement is wrong for the fifth century and does 
not pretend to give information on later times. 
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except Mende; otherwise these would have been mentioned in 
the document.” On the other hand Amphipolis does not offer 
any proof for an eastward extension of Chalcidian power. The 
ambassadors of Akanthos are made by Xenophon to speak of 
the peril lying in the contact between * Olynthos" and the 
“contiguous” Thracian tribes. But the mere existence of 
Akanthos and. Apollonia blocking the way shows the phrase to 
be propaganda or Xenophontean rhetoric. Besides Macedon 
promises not to interfere with the affairs of Mende and Akan- 
thos, where she can hardly have had any interests at that time. 
In return the king receives the Chaleidian désinteressement in 
Amphipolis; otherwise the treaty would contain unilateral con- 
cessions only to Chalcidice. The independence of Athos before 
382 is proved by the independence of Akanthos. That the state 
governed from Olynthos was still centred in the western half of 
the peninsula is made clear by IG, I°, 36, a badly preserved 
treaty of Athens with the “ Western Chalcidians” (a unique 
way of naming the state). Perhaps Athens still wished to avoid 
the official title of XadrxwWeis but also did not want to hurt their 
feelings by the ominous term “ Olynthians ?;3* besides the 
Chalcidians under the menace of Spartan attack were less proud 
than they used to be. 

The defeat of 379 reduced the state, and at least the sym- 
machy, of the Chaleidians. Potidaea and Torone are mentioned 
as lost (Xen., l. c., 2, 24; 8, 6; 3, 18), and the former pre- 
supposes the independence of Pallene. The loss of Anthemus 
was a matter of course; about 360 it forms part of Macedon 


52? King Agesipolis of Sparta died at Aphytis during the war (Xen., 
V, 3, 19), but we know nothing about the politieal situation in the city 
before it became the Spartan headquarters. 

5? West (op. cit.) is thinking of Chalcidian pendence to incorporate 
Amphipolis, interpreting Aeschin., II, 32 as a proof that Macedon at 
that time had no claims in this direction and that King Amyntas 
acknowledged the Athenian thesis in the peace conference of 371. But 
our inscription is earlier and the Chalcidian attempts against the lower 
Strymon undoubtedly belong to the years after 370. 

The document is generally dated at the end of the eighties, just 
before the Spartan intervention. West proposes (op. cit., p. 125%*) the 
moment of entrance into the new Athenian league, but then the republic 
even at Athens is correctly styled XaAxideis dard Opdxns (IG, II?, 43 B 5). 
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(Demosth; /.c.)55' As the scattered information given by 
Theopompos | holds good only for the time of Philip, our knowl- 
edge of the period around 380 is exhausted. The list of the 
Athenian. allies of 378/7 and after (IG, II?, 48) is not com- 
plete for our region. We read the names of the Chalcidians, 
not “Western Chalcidians,’ Dion, Neopolis, Dikaiopolis (the 
Dikaia of the Eretrians of the quota lists), and Arethusa—all 
places where we can dispense with special information. Dion 
lies on the Athos peninsula, Neopolis in Pallene, Dikaiopolis 
beyond Bottike, Arethusa on the eastern end of lake Bolbe.?5 
Nobody will expect to meet any of these cities forming part of 
the Chalcidian state after the defeat of 380. Some names are 
lost because of the break of the stone, but not many. Yet we 
cannot conclude that Sparta (as Gude assumed) did not sever 
many of the small places on the peninsula. These places simply 
did not enter the new Athenian league, cautiously keeping away 
from it because the voracious Chalcidians, their natural enemies, 
had joined it. 

The moment Spartan supremacy was shaken, the government 
at Olynthos set out for a third time to annex the local units, 
with the result that the area of their state became much larger 
than it had been even before the setback of 382/0 (Demosth., 
XIX, 263). Our information is far from satisfactory. The list 
of the Geapoddxo: of Epidaurus (IG, IV?, 94/95) gives a long 
series of place names in the region; those of Pallene are pre- 
served, those of Sithonia are missing. Hampl (Hermes, 1930, 
. Lc.) concludes that the former contained independent poleis in 
alliance with the Chalcidians, the latter being annexed. Such 
allies existed (Demosth., XTX, 266; cf. I, 17),?' but as we saw 


*5 West (op. cit, pp. 106f.) and Gude (p. 30) deny any reduction 
of the state in 380, laying unjustifiable stress on the phrases of 
Demosth., XIX, 264, and on the distinction between the “state of 
Olynthos " and the Chalcidian “league.” Of course the reduced Chal- 
cidian republic had to join the Peloponnesian league (Xen., Hell., V, 4, 
54; Diod., XV, 31, 2). 

$9 Tt won its independence like Apollonia at the expense of Macedon 
during the struggles of pretenders in this country (Beloch, III’, 2, 
p- 159). -- 

57 The various statements of the population äni military PET of 
the Olynthians or the Chalcidians are easily explained by the fact that 
for military purposes the Chaleidians and their cépzuaxeo: were a unity 
(the items are given by West, op. cit., pp. 149 f. and 160 ff.). 
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above the whole list does not claim to give political units but 
merely directions where to call. The coins give surprisingly - 
little help in view of the increasing number of issues we possess 
from the fourth century.** There is no way to date by style with 
sufficient exactness; we cannot say: this city coined from 400 to 
390 and from 380 to 370, and therefore in the interim it belonged 
to a larger unit. The places named in the last note are such that 
everyone has believed in their independence, at least after the 
Spartan intervention; it does not matter whether any coins are 
preserved. In addition it is far from certain that every little 
place in a period of autonomy started a mint. The mere chance 
of finds may lead astray too: the excavations of Robinson at 
Olynthos added no less than three names (Dion, Sermylia, 
Torone) to the eight known before. We may safely assume that 
Mekyberna did not issue coins in the fourth century since its 
ruins yielded numerous coins but none of a local issue (Robin- 
son, loc. cit., p. 246), but without excavation of the city in 
question no argumentum e silentio is allowable (West, op. cit., 
p. 1227, uses this argument). 

There is some scattered material, collected by Harrison, loc. 
cit., and West, loc. cit.; but many names of cities are unknown 
elsewhere and exclude any guesswork on their adherence to the 
Chaleidians in any form, e. g. the Chytropolis of West, p. 1277° 
and p. 180. They originated with Theopompus, even if this 
author is not quoted. The most important fact to be gathered 
from these sources is thé annexation of Bottike, or at least part 


e8 Head?, pp.. 203 ff.;. Babelon, II, 4, pp..571 ff.; Gaebler, op..cit., II, 
2, pp. 20 ff.; Robinson, Hacavations at Olynthus, ITI, pp. 8 ff., 89 f., 108 f.; 
Amer. Jour, Arch., 1935, pp. 2441.: Aineai, Akanthos, Olophyxos, 


. Apollonia, Aphytis, Dikaia, Skione, Mende, Potidaea, Sermylia, Torone. 


The city of Orthagoreia, identified by earlier numismatists with Stageira, 
has been removed to eastern Thrace by Gaebler, 92f. Neopolis or 
Neapolis is identified by the latter with the town near Philippi. Whether 
any of the coin types which have been gathered within this chapter by 
Gaebler may be ascribed to Neopolis near Mende could be answered only 
by statistics of finds. 

$9 Of. Gaebler, op. cit, pp. 66f. Kapsa in the fifth century issued 
eoins of the type of Mende and similar imitations may have happened 
at any time. Such small states simply ordered their issues to be minted 
abroad as Bolivia had her coins minted at London till recent days. We 
therefore must be careful to speak of monetary alliances in such cases. 


b 
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of. it; to the Chalcidian state, which could not have taken place 


^. ‘before 882. Others that were annexed ‘are Assera,?* Stageira,® 


and some of our old friends from the quota lists of unknown 
situation: Miltoros,* Tinde (Steph. Byz. s.v.), Skapsa (Steph. 
Byz. s. Kája), and perhaps also Skithai (Theop., fr. 375), 
owing to its situation near Potidaea; Therma (Z. c., 140) is of 
course the Macedonian harbour and no part of Chalcidice. 

" The report of Steph. Byz. s. XvéAXos is obscure: the Chalci- 
dians are said to have annexed the place and to have driven out 
the Edonians. This looks like a story from ancient times dealing 
‘with. the first Greek expansion against the Thracian tribes, but 
probably it is merely abridged beyond recognition. Stolos is an 
independent polis and not Edonian in the quota lists and in the 
: peace of 421. The event may belong to any of the periods of 
Chalcidic, expansion, after 432, after 404, or after 378. But we 
may safely include Stolos with the Chalcidians in the time prior 
to 848. : We are less sure about Apollonia, the old rival of the 
Chaleidians. There was an altar of “ Olynthos” near the city 
(Athen., VIII, 334e), surely an act of homage, but suitable to 
an allied city no less than to an incorporated place. The state- 
ment of Aristotle (Polit., V, 2; 11; 5, 6)?* alludes to a short- 
lived annexation of Amphipolis to the Chalcidians and speaks 
of Chalcidian settlers sent there at the expense of the native 
population. Harrison, op. cit., p. 177, thinks of the time after 
421, but at that time the victims would have been the Athenian 


20 Theop., fr. 144, Jac.: the restoration of Borrixy for 'Arruc] is safe; 
see above. 

91 Theop., fr. 147; Aristot., Hist anim., 519 a 14. 

°2 Tt has been conquered by Philip during the war with. the Chaleidiana 
(Plut, Alew., 7; Stoic. rep., 20; adv. Col, 33; Strab. VII, fr. 35; 
Dion. Hal., ad Amm., I, 5). This might also be true of a city allied to 
the Chaleidians, but Aristot., fr. 657, Rose (Dion Chrys. XLVII, 9), 
styles it a xauy of Olynthos. The term is not technical but means the 
incorporation. Harrison probably is right in not identifying the $popiov 
of Geira (Diod., XVI, 52, 9) with Stageira. West (op. cit., p. 127??) 
thinks of Zerea for this small fortress. 

?3 Theop., fr. 152. It is not absolutely sure that the small places were 
incorporated with and not merely allied to the Chaleidians, but the 
former is by far more probable. 

°t The former governor of a Macedon prince is careful to avoid ex- 
amples from Chaleidian history, his own country. He names them only 
here and not in a flattering way. 
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settlers driven out to make the north safe for autonomy. West . ' 


links the notice with the existence of a pro-Chalcidic party in. 
Amphipols in Brasidas’ days, but anti-Athenian parties existed 
all over the naval league without influx of foreign settlers. We 
must compare Demosthenes, XXIII, 150:- during Timotheus 
campaign after 365/4 Amphipolis for some time was in Chal- 
cidian hands, having previously been backed by the Thracian 
tribes (Schol. Aisch., II, 31). At all events the incorporation 
had no lasting effect, and Amphipolis was &nnexed.tó Macedon 
as an independent polis, not ceded by the Chaleidians. In two 
cases we are sure of dealing with allies of the government at 


Olynthos, not with their subjects: Akanthos and Dion were: 


poleis down to 349/8 (IG, ID 210).95 The same is true of 
Sane, if we may rely on Front., III, 3, 4 (cf, West, op. citi, 
p. 181.” ). 

Even on the west and south coasts of the pomana our infor- 
mation is very defective and practically never tells us whether 
a given place formed part of the XaAx«deis themselves or of their 
symmachy. Potidaea and Torone were conquered by Timotheus 
in 864.9 The war is spoken of as directed against Olynthos 


(Demosth. II, 14). Isocrates (XV, 113) mentions a victory: 


over the Chalcidians; Polyaenus (III, 10, 7; 14) relates 
otparnynpara against the XaueSes or the 'OAvÓwu depending 
on the terms of his authorities, but names (III, 10, 15) only 
the Toronaeans as defending their city. The official language 
(IG, II?, 110, 9) of course knows only Chalcidians (and the 
people of Amphipolis) just as a contemporary local inscription 
does (Robinson; Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc., 1984, p. 105). 
The Chaleidians claim Potidaea and Torone more probably 
as part of their territory than as allies, the claim being as old 
as the time of Brasidas; IG, II?, 110. would be expected to name 
the Toronaeans if they were a state of their own. The success 
of Timotheus blocked Pallene from any Chalcidian progress but 
left Sithonia free with the exception of Torone. In the north- 
west of the peninsula Philip, to win a friend in his early days, 
ceded Anthemus to the Chalcidians (Demosth., I Hypoth.; VI, 
20); then both took Potidaea in 356, and the city was annexed 


% Demosth., XXXIV, 36 would not prove anything in spite of West, 
op. cit., p. 1235, 
6 Diod. XV, 81, 6; Isocr., XV, 108; Dittenb., I*, 180. 
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- to the Chalcidians, of course as part of their state, not as an 
ally." Torone revolted from Athens before 350 and is spoken 
of during the Macedon-Chaleidian war in the same way as 
Mekyberna (Diod. XVI, 58, 2). Mekyberna being the port of 
the capital and possessing no coins of her own is evidently part 
of the Chalcidian republic, not an ally; but the phrases of 
Diodoros are less reliable than West, op. cit., p. 123, assumes. 
Nor should we lay too much stress on the apparent distinction 
between Olynthos, Apollonia, and Pallene.** Philochorus, fr. 
128, mentions Bottike and Pallene as the theatre of war in 
Philip's campaign. The former belongs to the Chalcidian state, 
but the short quotation does not exclude the possibility that some 
cities in Pallene were cúppayot of the Xarxidcis, not citizens of 
the republic. 


Urzick KAHRSTEDT. 
GoETTINGEN. 


* Diod., XVI, 8, 5; Demosth., IY, 7, 14; VI, 20; IX, 63, 65, ete. Cf. 
also Philip's treaty with the Chalcidians, "Robinson; Trans. Amer. Phil. 
Ass., 1934, pp. 103 ff. 

9s Ps. -Demosth. (Hegesippos), VII, 28; IX, 26. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL ECONOMY OF THE 
THEORY OF IDEAS. 


The objection with which in the Metaphysics * Aristotle intro- 
duces his criticism of the theory of Ideas expresses a difficulty 
which has tended to alienate the sympathy of most students who 
approach the study of Plato. The hypothesis, Aristotle says, is 
a superfluous duplication of the phenomenal world; it is as if 
one should think it impossible to cot{nt a number of objects until 
that number had first béen multiplied. This objection, even 
tacitly entertained, ‘distorts the motivation of the hypothesis; 
that it misrepresents Plato’s express attitude toward scientific 
problems, the well known statement of Hudemus quoted by 
Simplicius on the authority of Sosigenes amply proves. The 
complications of the planetary movements had to be explained, 
Plato asserted, by working out an hypothesis of a definite num- 
ber of fixed and regular motions which would “save the phe- 
. nomena.” This same attitude is expressed in the Phaedo where 
Socrates explains the method of “ hypothesis” which he used 
to account for the appareritly disordered “world of phenomena; *, 
the result of this method, he says, was the Theory of Ideas.‘ 

The phenomena for which Plato had to account were of three 
kinds, ethical, epistemological, and ontological. In each of these 
spheres there had been developed by the end of the‘ fifth century 
doctrines so extremely paradoxical that there seemed ‘to be no 
possibility of reconciling them with one another or any one of 
them with the observable facts, of human experience. "The dia- 


1 Metaphysics 990 A 34 f. It is repeated almost exactly at 1078 B 
34-36. 

? Simplicius, in De Caclo, p. 488, 18-24 (Heiberg). 

. ° Phaedo 99 D 4-100 A 8. * Phaedo 100 B 1-102 A 1. 

5 Note the criticism and warning in Phaedo 101 E: dua 5 ok åy pow 
Gomep ol ávpTikoyikol mepi re TÄS dpxüs Gueyóuevos kal TOv» èf ékelvgs 
wppnuérwy, rep BobUXoió Te TOv Byrwy cbpeiv; ékelvois pèr yap laws obdé els 
wept roúrov Adyos ode dporr(s. lxavol yap bd coplas ópoU mávTra KuKGyrtes 
uws StvacGat abrol abrois dpésxey, They do not keep the “universes of 
discourse ” clearly defined but think it legitimate, for example, to drag an 
epistemological difficulty into an ethical problem before they have 
eompletely canvassed the ethical phenomena and have set up an hypo- 
thesis to explain them. An example of this “childish” confusion is 
outlined in the Philebus (15 D-16 A; 17 A). 
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logues of Plato, I believe, will furnish evidence to show that he 
considered it necessary to find a single hypothesis which, would 
at once solve the problems of these several spheres and also create 
a rationally unified cosmos by establishing the connection among 
the separate phases of experience. 

The interests of Socrates, the subject-matter of the early 
dialogues, the “ practical” tone of Plato’s writings throughout 
make it highly probable that he took his start from the ethical 
problems of his day. It is unnecessary to labor the point that 
he considered it fundamentally important to establish an abso- 
lute ethical standard; that the bearing on this point of the 
“inconclusive,” “exploratory” dialogues could not have been 
obscure to his contemporaries is obvious to anyone who looks at 
such evidence of the time as is furnished by the Awcoi Adyou 
(which discusses the relativity of good and evil, fair and foul, 
just and unjust, true and false, and the possibility of teaching 
wisdom and virtue) or by the papyrus fragment of Antiphon the 
Sophist 7 (where conventional justice is called adventitious and 
generally contradictory to natural justice which is defined as that 
which is truly advantageous to each individual). The necessity 
for an absolute standard of ethics which would not depend upon 
the contradictory phenomena of conventional conduct but would 
be a measure for human activities instead of being measured 
by them was forcibly demonstrated by the plight into which 
Democritus had fallen. He had bitterly opposed the relativism 
of Protagoras; £ yet two of his own ethical fragments show how 
vulnerable he must have been to counter-attack. “ They know 
and seek fair things," he said, “who are naturally disposed to 
them."? And, attempting to reconcile conventional law and 
natural good, he remarked, “ The law seeks to benefit the life 
of men but can do so only when they themselves desire to fare 
well. For to those who obey it it indicates their proper good- 
ness." !? This bald assertion of a difference between fair and 


° Cf. e.g. Aristotle, Metaphysics 987 B 1 fi. 

T Oxyrh. Pap. XI, 1364; Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 4th ed., 
vol. II, pp. xxxii ff. 

8 Plutarch, Adv. Colot. 1108 F-1109 A. 

° Democritus, fragment 56 (Diels): rà kara yrwplfovet kal tyrotorw ol 
eUgudes mpds ard. 

19 Democritus, fragment 248 (Diels): 6 vóuos BotdAerae uà» evepyerety 
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foul things, virtuous and vicious actions offers no standard 
whereby to determine the difference, no reason for the similarity 
of all fair things qu& fair and for their difference from all that 
are foul. So long as these are only characteristics of material 
individuals no standard can be found, for to measure individuals 
against one another is to succumb to relativism. To compare 
and contrast one must have a definite standard of reference 
which must itself be underivative lest it become just another 
example of the characteristic in question and so lead to an 
infinite regress. The “dialogues of search,” by demonstrating 
the hopelessness of all other expedients, show that the definitions 
requisite to normative ethics are possible only on the assumption 
that there exist, apart from phenomena, substantive objects of 
these definitions which alone are the source of the values attach- 
ing to phenomenal existence. The possibility of ethical distinc- 
tions, then, implies objective differences which can be accounted 
for only by the hypothesis of substantive ideas. 

While this hypothesis makes an ethical system possible in the 
abstract, the problems raised by conscious human activity in- 
volve the construction of a complete ethical theory in the ques- 
tions of epistemology. . That a consistent and practical ethical 
theory depends upon an adequate epistemology, Plato demon- 
strates in the Meno, The subject of that dialogue is virtue, but 
it is with one of the popular practical questions about virtue that 
Meno opens the discussion. Socrates protests that such questions 
as the teachability of virtue must wait upon a satisfactory 
definition of virtue; 1? but Meno’s failure to produce a definition 
makes him fall back upon the “eristic argument” that one 
cannot search for either the known or the unknown? To the 


Blov davOpdruv. Stvarac 58 Bray aŭrol BobAwrra: mácxew ev. reise yap 
wetOonevoir. T3)». loy» dperny évüeikvvra:. 

12 Huthyphro 15 C ll-E 2; Laches 199 E (cf. 200 E-201 A); Lysis 222 1i 
(N. B. 218 C-220 B 5: necessity of finding a mpóro» $íXov which is the 
final cause of mrávra ġia); Charmides (116 A); Hippias Minor (376 B: 
if anyone errs voluntarily, it must be the good man [who, of course, as 
good would not err at all]). Cf. Protagoras (361C: the difficulties 
into which the argument has led show that it is necessary first to 
discover what perh is and then discuss its teachability). 

13 Meno 71 A3-7. It is in the light of this that I find the key to the 
riddles of the Protagoras in Socrates! remarks at the end of that 
dialogue (Protagoras 361 C 2-D 2). 19 Meno 80 E-81 A. 
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implication here that ethical problems are not susceptible of 
investigation Socrates answers that one can escape this difficulty 
only by supposing that learning or discovering is really recollec- 
tion of that which has already been directly known. Here 
Socrates is not concerned with the details of the process; his 
contention is simply that, since determination of the character- 
istics of virtue presupposes a definition of its essential nature 
and to give such a definition presupposes knowledge of the 
essence, we must assume that essential virtue exists and has been 
directly known unless we are to surrender all possibility of con- 
sidering ethical problems. Socrates is forced by Meno’s insist- 
ence to discuss his question anyway, but his repeated objection 
that such questions demand a prior determination of the nature 
of virtue itself is a warning and an explanation of the para- 
doxical outcome of the consequent discussion.*® 

If men act virtuously without being able to teach virtue (that 
is, without being able to give a consistent account of the causes 
of their actions), it is because they have “right opinions” and 
so are virtuous by a kind of “ divine grace." ° But such right 
_ opinions, though having results speciously identical with those 
of knowledge, are unstable, for they are haphazard, being uncon- 
nected by a chain of causality with-the final cause. The recogni- 
tion of this causal relationship, however, is knowledge and this 
is just recollection." Consequently until one bases his reason- 
ing upon the knowledge of essential virtue, there can be no 
adequate solution of the problems of ethics.** So it is that by 
argument and example the Meno demonstrates how, having to 
distinguish knowledge and right opinion in order to save the 
phenomena of moral activity, the ethical philosopher is forced to 
face the problems of epistemology. 

But Plato was not satisfied with having proved that considera- 
tions of ethics require the assumption of substantive ideas and 
an epistemology consistent with such an hypothesis. The prag- 
matic relativism of Protagoras’ ethics was, after all, a necessary 
result of his subjective realism; and Plato had before him the 
example of Democritus who, though insisting upon the reality 


14 Meno 81D 4-5. Note the word used for acquiring the knowledge in 
the first place: éwpaxvia (81 C6). j 

15 Meno 86 C 6-87 B 5. 17 Meno 97 E-98 B. 

19 Meno 99 A-D. 18 Meno 100 B. 
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of definite moral standards, could not finally refute Protagoras 
since he had no adequate reason for giving mind the sovereignty 
over sensations. There is a winsome sadness in his confession 
of defeat expressed in the reply he makes the sensations give to 
the strictures of mind: “unhappy Intelligence, with evidence 
we give you you attempt our overthrow; your victory is your | 
defeat.” !9 The saving of the phenomena of intellection and 
sensation is the primary duty of epistemology; if, however, it 
should appear that these phenomena can be saved in their own 
right only by setting up the same hypothesis as was found to be 
essential for ethics, the coincidence of results would by the prin- 
ciple of scientific economy enunciated in Plato’s phrasing of the . 
astronomical problem lend .added validity to the hypothesis in 
each sphere. 

The epistemological necessity for the existence of the Ideas is 
proved by the same indirect method as was used in establishing 
the ethical necessity. Since the phenomena to be explained have 
first to be determined, it is essential to proceed by analysis of the 
psychological activities, to decide the nature of these activities 
and their objects.. In brief, the argument turns upon the deter- 
mination of intellection as an activity different from sensation 
and opinion. In the Timaeus, in an avowedly brief and casual 
proof of the separate existence of Ideas, it is stated that if intel- 
lection is other than right opinion it follows that there exist 
separate substantive Ideas as the objects of intellection. The 
indications of the essential difference of intellection and right 
opinion are there said to be three. Knowledge is produced by 
instruction, is- always accompanied by the ability to-render -a . 
true account or proof, and cannot be shaken by persuasive means, 
whereas right opinion is the result of persuasion, is incapable of 
accounting for itself, and is susceptible of alteration by external 
influencé. The difference here mentioned is vividly exemplified 
in the myth of Er *4 by the horrible choice of the soul concerning 
whom it is said: “he was one of those who had come from 
heaven, having in his former life lived in a well-ordered city 
and shared in virtue out of habit without philosophy.” ?? The 


1? Democritus, fragment 125. 

20 Timaeus 51 D-E. 31 Republic 619 B ff. ' 

22 În the parallel passage of the Phaedo (82 A-B) “ philosophy” is 
glossed by “intelligence ": &vev dtdocodias re Kal vow. 
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Theaetetus, in its attempt to define knowledge, treats as the 
last possibility considered the suggestion that “true opinion” 
may be a constitutive element of knowledge, may in conjunction 
with a Aóyos or “ account” be knowledge itself? As this pro- 
posal is tested, it is shown that, of the various possible meanings . 
which Aóyos might here have, the most satisfactory is “ knowl- 
-edge of the proper difference of the object known."?* But if 
is “knowledge of the difference ” is not to be, in turn, mere 
“right opinion” about the difference, an empty tautology, the 
definition is vitiated by a “ circulus in definiendo." ? In short, 
if “true opinion ” and knowledge are not identical, the former 
can not be an essential element of the latter, either. The com- 
mon assumption of a relationship between “right opinion” and 
knowledge is due to the external similarity of their results,” but 
the rightness of any particular opinion is simply accidental as 
Plato succinctly shows. Right opinion is still essentially opin- 
ion; and this, the Theaetetus has already proved, cannot be 
knowledge, for it involves the possibility of error or wrong 
opinion which can be explained only as a mistaken reference to 
something known, although it is difficult to see how—if the term 
of reference be known—a mistaken identification is possible.?? 
Opinion, then, is different from knowledge and secondary to it, 
for no satisfactory account of error can be given until the process 
of intellection has been explained.?® Similarly the earlier part 
of the Theaetetus proved that knowledge can not be sensation or 
derived from sensation,®° because sensation itself implies a cen- 
tral faculty to which all individual perceptions are referred and 
which passes judgment on them all5* As in the Republic the 
proof that knowledge and opinion are different faculties is con- . 
clusive evidence for the fact that the objects with which they are 
concerned must be different, so here from the observation that 
the mind functioning directly without any intermediate organ 
contemplates the notions that are applicable to all things * pro- 


?3 Theaetetus 201 C 8 ff. 29 Theaetetus 200 B-D. 

24 Theaetetus 208 D. 39 Cf. Theaetetus 186 E 9-187 A 6. 
?5 Theaetetus 209 D 4-210 A 9. . 2 Theaetetus 184 B 5-186 E 10. 

26 Theaetetus 200 E 4-6. 3? Republic 477 E-478 B 2. 

27 Theaetetus 201 A-C. 33 Theaetetus 185 E 1-2. 


28 Theaetetus 187 B 4-200 D 4. 
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ceeds the conclusion that knowledge is not to be found in the 
perceptions but in the reflection upon them, since only in this 
process is it possible to grasp reality and meaning. The attempt 
of the Theaetetus to define knowledge fails, and this failure 
demonstrates that the Aóyos, the essential characteristic of knowl- 
edge, cannot be explained by any theory which takes phenomena 
to be the objects of intellection. That this is the purpose of the 
dialogue is revealed by the Timaeus passage above which shows 
that the Adyos is the Seopds of the Meno, the mark which dis- 
tinguishes knowledge from right opinion in that dialogue and 
which was there identified with avdpvynow. The Theaetetus, then, 
is an attempt to prove that'the theory of Ideas is a necessary 
hypothesis for the solution of the problems of epistemology; the 
constructive doctrine of the Sophist demonstrates that it is a 
sufficient hypothesis for that purpose.** The process of abstrac- 
tion and generalization which Aristotle thought sufficient to 
account for knowledge ** was recognized by Plato? but he con- 
sidered it to be inadequate. In the Parmenides,® after advanc- 
ing all his objections to the hypothesis, Parmenides is made to 
assert that it is still necessary to assume the existence of Ideas 
if thought and reasoning are to be saved; and in the Phaedo *° 
Socrates outlines the theory of abstraction almost in, the very 
words which Aristotle was to use, connects it with the theories of 
the mechanistic physics, and rejects it in favor of the theory of 
separate Ideas. The possibility of abstraction itself, if it is to 
have any meaning, Plato believes, requires the independent 
reality of the object apprehended by the intellect. That is the 
basis of his curt refutation of mentalism in the Parmenides. So 
the process of abstraction and analysis outlined in the Philebus, 
which is there said to be possible because of the participation of 
the phenomena in real Ideas,** and which in a simple example 


34 Theaetetus 186 D 2 ff. 

85 Weno 98 A, 

3s Of. Sophist 258 D-264 B and note the triumphant tone of 264 B 5-7. 
87 De Anima 432 A 3-14; Post. Anal. 100 A 3-B 17; ef. Metaphysics A, 1. 
38 Charmides 159 A 1-3; Philebus 38 B 12-13. 

89 Parmenides 185 B 5-C 3. 

+ Phacdo 96 B. 

42 Parmenides 132 B C. 

*3 Philebus 16 C 10 ff. N.B. 16 D2: epose yap évoUcarv. 
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of its use in the Republic *? is called “our customary method,” 
is in the Phaedrus ** designated as áváuvgoe:s and said to require 
the substantial existence of the Ideas and previous direct knowl- 
edge of them by the intellect. The successful “ recollection” of 
the Ideas by means of the dialectical process is in the Republic *5 
said to constitute intellection as distinguished from opinion, and 
the man who is capable of such activity is there described in 
terms parallel to the “mythical ” nb pce of the * wingéd 
intellect ” of the Phaedrus,** 

The nature of the sienta processes, then, can be explained 
only by the hypothesis of Ideas. Since no mere addition to 
right opinion from the sphere with which it itself deals can pro- 
duce knowledge or make intelligible the fact of error and since 
no combination of sensations can account for apperception, knowl- 
edge cannot be synthetic or derivative. Knowledge as a special 
faculty dealing directly with its own objects must be assumed in 
order not only to explain the fact of cognition but also to make 
possible opinion and sensation as they are given by experience. 
The special faculty of knowledge, however, is characterized by 
direct contact of subject and object; since phenomena cannot 
enter into such a relationship with the subject, mediating organs 
being required in their case, it is necessary that the objects of 
knowledge be real entities existing apart from the phenomenal 
world and that the mind have been affected by them before the 
mental processes dealing with phenomena occur. Only so can 
one avoid the self-contradictory sensationalism of Protagoras, 
the psychological nihilism of Gorgias, and the dilemma of 
Democritus. 

The effort to save the phenomena of mental activity leads to 
the same hypothesis as did the attempt to explain human con- 
duct, and the ethical hypothesis is supported by the independent 
requirements of epistemology. There is, however, another sphere, 
naturally prior to knowledge and sensation and by which finally 
all epistemological theories must be judged. The Ideas are 
necessary to account for the data of mental processes; but the 


“3 Republic 596 A. 

* Phaedrus 249 B 5-C 4. Of. the extended demonstration of Phaedo 
74 A 9-77 A 5 which is based upon epistemological considerations. 

*5 Republic 479 E-480 A. t° Phaedrus 249 C. 
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physical world and its characteristics are not dependent upon 
these mental processes, and it is no more sufficient to assume an 
ontology which will fit the requirements of epistemology than it 
is to construct an epistemology in order to account for the 
phenomena of ethics. It is-with this in mind that Timaeus, 
when in a physical discourse he uses a résumé of the epistemo- 
logical proof of the existence of Ideas, apologizes for his pro- 
cedure with the excuse that the magnitude of his main subject 
requires him to give the briefest possible demonstration." The 
very language of this passage shows that Plato considered it as a 
requirement of sound method to develop his ontological hypothe- 
sis according to the data of the physical world itself. This re- 
quirement is explained in the T'heaetetus where a detailed theory 
of psychological relativism is expounded f? by way of consider- 
ing the thesis that- knowledge is sensation. Such a doctrine, in 
spite of the objections that can bé brought against its episte- 
mological and ethical consequences, may still present a correct 
account of the nature of existence as nothing but a flux óf mo- 
tions. What seem to be individual objects and characteristics 
would then be merely the transitory resultants of the component 
motions. Inthatocase, knowledge would really be vivid sensations 
which are the functions of clashing and passing movements.*? - 
To argue that no practical ethics or adequate epistemology can 
be developed from such an account is pointless, for there could 
be no naturally valid criterion by which to evaluate the different 
moments of evidence." Such a theory as that of Ideas would be 
a merely pragmatic. hypothesis, and.distinctions of good and bad, . . 
true and false would be at best only conventional and artificial. 
It is, then, necessary that the study of ontology be undertaken 
independently of the requirements of ethics and epistemology 
to discover what hypothesis will explain the data of physical 
phenomena as such.®! The data with which the investigation has 
to work are the constantly shifting phenomena of the physical 
world, and Plato accepts this unceasing flux as a characteristic 
of all phenomenal existence. This flux, however, is the datum 
which has to be explained, and his contention is simply that 


* Timaeus 51 C 5 fr. 50 Theaetetus 158 B-E. 
48 Theaetetus 156 A-160 E. 51 Theaetetus 179 D. 
19 Theaetetus 119 C. 52 Of, Timaeus 27 D 5-28 A 4. 
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change itself is intelligible and possible only if there exist entities 
which are not themselves involved in the change. The argu- 
ment in the Theaetetus " attempts to show that the constant 
flux of phenomena involves alteration as well as local motion 
but that alteration requires the permanent subsistence of im- 
mutable abstract qualities. The relativism that asserts the con- 
stant change of everything, however, makes attributes and per- 
ceptions the simultaneous resultants of the meeting of agent and 
patient, while agent and patient themselves are merely complexes 
of change without independent existence,** with the result 
that not only are all things constantly changing their charac- 
teristics but the characteristics themselves are constantly alter- 
ing, and “ whiteness ” can no more be really “ whiteness ” than 
any other color.5 Similarly, if the qualities themselves are al- 
ways altering, the sensations which are defined by these con- 
stantly altering qualities are undifferentiated." Such an account 
of the world involves the denial not only of fixed states and 
determinable processes but also of the laws of contradiction and 
the excluded middle. The data of phenomenal change, then, 
logically require the hypothesis of immutable and immaterial 
ideas. The argument occurs again, at the end of the Cratylus 
(where, however, it is connected with one form of the episte- 
mological proof);?? and Aristotle accuses the Protagoreans, in 
the same terms as does Plato, of denying the laws of logic? In 
a passage obviously influenced by the Theaetetus,*° he explains 
the difficulties of the relativists as due to their failure to recog- 
nize immaterial existences and to note the distinction between 
quantitative and qualitative change. Like Plato, Aristotle felt 
that a logical account of physical nature required some hypothe- 
sis of qualitative existence as underived from quantitative dis- 
tinctions. 

The digression on mensuration in the Politicus 9* has the same 
intention. There Plato distinguishes between quantitative and 
qualitative “ measurement,” the former being only relative mea- 


53 Theaetetus 181 C-183 B. 55 Theaetetus 182 D 8-E 5. 


54 Theaetetus 182 B. 87 Theaetetus 183 A 4-B 6. 
56 Theaetetus 182 D 1-5. 58 Cratylus 439 D 3-440 C 1. 


5° Metaphysics 1008 A 31-34; ef. Metaphysics 1009 A 6-12. 
e Metaphysics 1010 A 1-37. 82 Politicus 283 D-287 A. 
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surement and the latter measurement against a norm, and 
castigates those who think all the world susceptible of quantita- 
tive measurement; their error lies in the supposition that all 
difference can be reduced to quantitative distinctions. For this 
reason in the Timaeus, where the quantitative determinations of 
the minima of phenomenal air, fire, water, and earth are elab- 
orated in great detail,** Plato still insists that there must be 
substantive Ideas of air, fire, water, and earth, apart from 
phenomena, immutable, the objects* of intellection only,® and 
that phenomenal objects are what they are because they are imi- 
tations of these real Ideas.** Indications of the, ontological . 
necessity of the hypothesis are not lacking in this dialogue either. 
The most certain and evident ‘characteristic of phenomena is 
their instability; they are all involved in the process of genera- 
tion *' and so imply a cause external to themselves? Apart from 
the “ mythical ” form of the explanation to which this leads, the 
argument is the same as the indirect proof of the Theaetetus. 
The instability of phenomena can be explained only by assuming 
a world of Ideas as the source of phenomenal characteristics. To 
dispense with such a superphenomenal world is not only to 
identify right opinion and knowledge but, in fact, to say that 
phenomena are stable. This brief remark of Timaeus sums up 
the results of the demonstration in the Theaetetus which shows 
that the relativistie ontology transgresses the law of the excluded 
‘middle and so can no more say that all is in motion than that 
all is at rest. To do away with stable qualities is tantamout to 
denying the possibility of change.” Yet it is the possibility of 
phenomenal alteration that was to be saved, for phenomena have 


?? Politicus 283 D 7-284 B 2. 

33 Politicus 284 E 11-285 C 2; ef. Rodier, Etudes de philosophie grecque, 
p. 48, note 1. 

*4 Timaeus 53 © 4-58 05; 55 D 7-57 C 6. 

95 Timaeus 51 A 7-52 A 4. 

99 Timaeus 50 C, 51 A 7-B 1 (cf. Shorey in Class. Phil. XXIII [1928], 
p. 358). 

97 Timaeus 28 B 8-C2. 

98 Timaeus 28 C 2-3. 

6° Timaeus 51 D 6-7. 

7° Aristotle reproduces the argument in his own language in Meta- 
physics 1010 A 35-37. 
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no stability at all; * they are fleeting phases without persistent 
substantiality,7 but such they can be only if apart from them 
there are substances of which somehow the phenomena partake.'? 

The physical phenomena, then, considered in themselves and 
not as objects of sensation or cognition still can be saved only by 
the hypothesis of separate, substantive Ideas. That the necessary 
and sufficient hypothesis for this sphere turns out to be the very 
one needed for ethics and epistemology makes it possible to con- 
sider the three spheres 0$ existence, cognition, and value as 
phases of a single unified cosmos. | 

The apparently disparate phenomena of these three orders, 
like the seemingly anomalous paths of the planets, had to be 
accounted for by a single, simple hypothesis which would not 
only make intelligible the appearances taken separately but at 
the same time establish the interconnection of them all. The 
problem which Plato set others in astronomy he set himself in 
philosophy ; the resulting theory of Ideas indicates by its economy 
that if proceeded from the same skill of formulation which 
charted for all time the course of astronomical hypothesis. 
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"t Of. Timaeus 49 D 4 ff. (SeBacérnra-D 7) and 51 D 5-7. 

72 Timaeus 49 C 7-50 A 4. i 

73 Timaeus 50 B-C. That the mere configuration of space is not enough 
to produce phenomenal fire, ete., 51 B 4-6 shows (N.B. xaf’ Scop àv 
puyíuara rovrov Séxnrat). All this, I think, makes Shorey’s interpreta- 
tion of 56 B 3-5 certain (Class. Phil. XXIII [1928], pp. 357-8). To 
interpret orepedy "yeyovós here as “having received a third dimension" 
would be tautological, for the pyramid is eo ipso three-dimensional. Cf. 
also A. Rivaud in his introduction to his edition of the Timaeus (p. 20) 
in the Budé series. 
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In Cicero’s theoretical discussions irony is treated almost en- 
tirely in connection with good-natured jesting. But in his 
orations irony occurs very frequently in nearly all its varieties, 
ranging in tone from biting sarcasm and bitter invective to irony 
that is light, playful, and appealing to sensitive spirits. From 
its extensive use in the orations one may say that for Cicero 
indulgence in irony became a confirmed; almost a necessary habit 
of thought and expression, an instrument of offense and defense 
that he could use masterfully,? now to provoke mirth or ridicule 


!Irony is discussed by Cicero as a part of the general theory of the 
laughable (De Orat., IY, 216-290), more specifically as one of six main 
divisions of wit which depends not upon the expression but upon the 
substance of thought (264-290). The value of wit to the orator is 
stated at some length in De Orat., IT, 236 and also in Orat., 87, where 
witticisms are recommended as suitable to the plain style of oratory: 
* huie generi orationis aspergentur etiam sales, qui in dicendo nimium 
quantum valent; quorum duo genera sunt, unum facetiarum, alterum 
dicacitatis: utetur utroque; sed altero in narrando aliquid venuste, 
altero in iaciendo mittendoque ridiculo, euius genera plura sunt". For 
a succinct discussion of.the stylistic setting for both humor and invec- 
tive, seé Mary A. Grant, Ancient Theories of the Laughable (Univ. of 
Wise. Studies in Language and Literature, No. 21 [1924], pp. 131-139). 

In sundry passages (De Orat., II, 270; Brutus, 292; De Off., I, 108; 
Acad., I, 16; II, 16; TI, 74) Cicero touches upon the type of oratory 
which characterized Socrates’ discussions; ef. Quint., IX, 2, 46: “eum 
etiam vita universa ironiam habere videatur, qualis est visa Socratis. 
Nam ideo dictus efpwy, agens imperitum et admiratorem aliorum tan- 
quam sapientium ". Twice in the orations (In Verr., IV, 53; De Domo, 
121) Cicero uses irony in referring to himself, and once (In Verr., I, 
121) he excuses his recourse to invective on the ground that Verres 
offence against morality had become the subject of common talk. In his 
discussions of irony, in addition to elpwy, elpwvela and the infrequent 
translation ironia, the great orator occasionally uses the words simu- 
lator, dissimulator, dissimulatio and such phrases as inversio verborum 
(De Orat., II, 261), invertere verba (De Orat., II, 262), de se detrahere 
(Acad., II, 16). He also gives clear-cut definitions of irony; see Orat., 
137; De Orat., II, 269; II, 272; III, 203. The meaning of irony from 
earlier to later usage is traced by Ribbeck, “Ueber den Begriff des 
ecfpwy," Rh. M., XXXI (1867), pp. 381-400, and by J. A. K. Thomson, 
Irony, an Historical Introduction, Harvard Univ. Press (1927), pp. 2-4. 

3 Of. Stolz-Sehmalz, Lateinische Grammatik. Stilistik (5 ed. Leumann- 
Hofmann, 1928), p. 850: “ Ein wesentlicher Bestandteil von Ciceros 
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at the expense of his antagonist, now to wound him deeply. 
Many of the aspects of Cicero's rhetorical art have been investi- 
gated, but apparently no.comprehensive study of his use in the 
orations of irony, one of the most important rhetorical means 
for effecting the orator's purpose, has been published. It is 
proposed in this paper, based on a study of the several hundred 
examples of irony found in Cicero's speeches, to present with 
brief discussion and illustration its more important species,* to 
examine the extent to which irony is used, and to consider the 
relative frequency of its appearance in the three well known 
types of oratory and in the several divisions of the oration to 
which many of the speeches conform. 


rednerischer Kunst ist seine meisterhafte Handhabung der Ironie, in der 
er sieh Plautus und der altatt. Komödie .. . ebenbürtig an der Seite 
Stellt"; Laurand, Études sur le style des discours de Cicéron (Paris, 
1928), pp. 253 f.: “Le comique y (à ses discours) tient une grande 
place, mais il ne s'y étale pas hors de propos; l'orateur se souvient de 
Peffet qu'il veut produire, du but qu'il se propose; il observe la règle 
qu'il a dennée; on ne doit rien dire qui puisse nuire à la cause qu'on 
défend .. . Cicéron, comme Plaute, a toutes les sortes d'esprit, depuis 
le jeu de mots le plus vulgaire jusqu'à l'ironie la plus fine; il les manie 
toutes avec égale dextérité ”. 

? A few examples are noted, in some instances with brief discussion, 
by Laurand, op. cit.; Cucheval, Analyse et critique des discours de 
Cicéron (2 vols. Paris, 1901); Straub, De tropis et figuris quae inveni- 
untur in orationibus Demosthenis et Ciceronis (Progr. Würzburg, 1883) ; 
Ernest, De genere dicendi et compositione rheiorica in prioribus ora- 
tionibus (Progr. Neu-Ruppin, 1885); Schoenberger, Beispiele aus der 
Geschichte, eim rhetorisches Kunstmittel in Ciceronis Reden (Diss. 
1910); Lusky, The Appeal to the Emotions in the Judicial Speeches of 
Cicero (Diss. Univ. of Minn., 1928) ; Knoche, Some Uses of Irony àn the 
Orations of Cicero (M.A. Diss. [unpublished], Univ. of IlL, 1933). 
Some of the more important editions cite occurrences here and there; 
e.g. Halm, Ausgewühlte Reden (Weidmann, 1886-1900); Landgraf, 
Kommentar zw Ciceros Rede Pro Sexto Roscio (Teubner, 1914); De la 
Ville de Mirmont, Cicéron, Discours (Paris, 1921-1927). 

* Excluded from consideration are the numerous questions whose very 
tone marks them as absurd and explicable only as irony, save in in- 
stances in which the question is embodied in a passage that independent 
of the question is ironical, e.g., Im Verr., III, 41: quibus rebus id 
adsecutus es? innocentia? Pro Rab. Perd. 14: an pietas tua maior 
quam C. Gracchi, an animus, an consilium, an opes, an auctoritas, an 
eloquentia? See especially Pro Cael., 33, a passage of sustained irony 
in which Appius Claudius Caecus is made to censure the conduct of his 
late descendant, the infamous Clodia. . 
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By irony as a form of rhetorical expression is meant the use 
of language that conveys the direct opposite of what is literally 
said,» with the further aim of indicating disapprobation, censure, 
contempt or scorn. Irony may, however, be just as.correctly 
defined as the intentional use of meanings that are the opposite 
of what the language naturally conveys. In either case the literal 
or ordinary meaning of words used yields a sense that is the 
exact reverse of what the speaker wishes to say, there being some- 
thing in the character of the speaker, the tone used by him, the 
nature of the subject, or the occasion, to show the speaker’s real 
meaning.’ 

Requiring only summary notice is the occurrence in the ora- 
tions of irony in its simplest form, as a trope, in which the 
Speaker uses a single word or phrase? that can be harmonized 
with the context only by the conclusion that it is used ironically. 
The instances are relatively infrequent if we neglect tropes that 


5 Besides definitions of irony cited in note 1 above, see also Rhet. Gr., 
I, p. 208 (Spengel, 1856); ZEhet. Lat. Min., 24, 21 (Halm, 1863); 
Gerber, Die Sprache als Kunst (Berlin, 1885), II, p. 315. 

e Quint., VIII, 6, 54: “et laudis autem simulatione detrahere et 
vituperationis laudare, concessum est”; Rhet. Lat. Min., 521, 25: 
“Tronia . . . fit autem, aut cum laudamus eum, quem vituperare 
volumus, aut vituperamus, quem laudare volumus ", But since the user 
of irony far more often praises the one whom he blames than blames 
him whom he wishes to praise, we find that the concise definition in 
Khet. Gr., III, p. 140 is fitting in most cases: elpwrela scriv Eudaces 
kaklas OU eùphpwv pnuárov. 

TOf, Quint, VIII, 6, 54: “In eo vero genere, quo contraria osten- 
duntur, ironia est . . . quae aut pronuntiatione intellegitur aut per- 
sona aut rei natura; nam, si earum verbis dissentit, apparet diversam 
esse oratione voluntatem ”. 

*'This elass of examples consists largely of adjectives, the irony of 
which is often emphasized by the accompanying pronoun of contempt 
iste and is well illustrated by Zn Verr. II, 91: iste homo omnium 
&equissimus atque cupiditate remotissimus. Nouns as tropes occur 
rather rarely, as in Pro Caec., 28: splendor ordinis, decus atque orna- 
mentum iudieiorum, exemplar antiquae religionis. The ironical trope 
appears also occasionally in the figure of antonomasia (for which see 
Rhet. Gr., IIT, p. 204; Quint., VIII, 6, 29; Auct. ad Her., IV, 31, 42), 
the employment of a common noun for a proper one (a large class in 
the orations, mostly of vituperative epithets) or a proper noun for a 
common one; for illustration of the latter, see Pro Cael., 18, Palatinam 
Medeam [Clodiam]; In Pis., 37, Epicure noster [Piso]; Pro Rose. Am., 
98, Automedontem illum [messenger of T. Roscius]. 
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are found in passages in which irony is properly considered a 
figure? 

Trony as a figure of thought is used by Cicero much more fre- 
quenily, and the examples show greater variety in character. 
In a large number of passages, ranging in length from two to 
twenty-five lines, the orator pretends not to say a thing, yet says 
it; or he feigns to pass over something, but does not do so.!? 
Good illustrations are seen in Phil., VII, 15, cuius ut omittam 
innumerabilia scelera . . . uf haec, inquam, omittam; In Verr., 
V, 4, non agam ... non dicam . . . non, inquam, sie agam; 
De Prov. Cons., 6, omitto . . . relinquo; 8, itaque omnia illa 
... praetermitto . .. mitto . . . praetermitto . . . mitto, inquam. 
A. familiar example occurs in De Imp., 60, where Cicero empha- 
sizes earlier innovations in conducting Rome’s wars, non dicam 
... non dicam ... non commemorabo. For other notable 
instances of this sustained irony, see In Verr., I, 32; IV, 116; 
V, 21; De Leg. Agr., I, 21; Pro Clu., 99 £.; In Pis., 90. There 
are also «frequent examples in which artful emphasis is given to 
a thing by the mere suggestion of its omission; cf. In Verr., V, 
38, where reflection is cast on the means by which Verres was 
elected to the praetorship, cum tu esses praetor renuntiatus 
quoquo modo,—mitto enim et praetereo quid tum sit actum. 

Irony is employed also when Cicero affects to be at an impasse, 
at a loss where to begin, where to end, what to say; ** note the 


?In ancient theory (Quint. VIII, 6, 54-56; IX, 1, 3; 1, 7; 2, 44-46; 
and later rhetoricians) irony is generally regarded both as a trope and 
as a figure. Modern theorists differ in their understanding of irony as 
a trope and as a figure; see Volkmann, Rhetorik der Griechen und 
Römer (Leipzig, 1885), pp. 500 f.; Gerber, op. cit., pp. 30 f. 

10 The figure has various technical designations as sapáAenpu (Rhet. 
Gr., ITI, p. 60; Rhet. Lat. Min., 24, 25), ávrlppae:s (Quint., IX, 2, 47); 
Tapacubmmyoi:s (Rhet. Lot. Min., 18, 12), praeteritio (Rhet. Lat. Min., 
24, 25), omissio (Rhet. Lot. Min., 62, 22), and occultatio (Auct. ad 
Her., IV, 37). Usually the thing said follows the statement of disavowal 
(thus a deductive process, the one most favorable to rhetoric, Arist., 
Rhet., II, 20, 9), but sometimes it precedes; see In Verr., III, 200: 
addite nune eodem istius edicta, instituta, inurias; addite Aproni 

Veneriorumque servorum in agro decumano regna ae rapinas. Quam- 
^ quam haee omitto. 

1 This figure of doubt is called dropia, dtarépyos, dubitatio, and 
addubitatio: see Quint., IX, 2, 19; Auct. ad Her., IV, 29, 40; Rhet. Lat. 
Min., 18, 3; 25, 11; 75, 3. It is to be distinguished (as it is not by 
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following in illustration: Pro Eosc. Am., 29: quid primum 
querar aut unde potissimum, iudices, ordiar aut. quod aut a 
quibus auxilium petam? 124: de quo, iudices, neque quo modo 
dicam neque quo modo taceam, reperire possum; In Verr., V, 2: 
quid agam, iudices? quo accusationis meae rationem conferam? 
quo me vertam? 83: quid primum aut accusem aut querar? 
Pro Clu., 4: quo me vertam nescio . . . negem? . . . negem? 
Pro Flacc., 4: quem enim appellem? quem obtester? quem im- 
plorem? senatumne?... an equites Romanos? ... an populum - 
Romanum? E 

Properly included here are examples of ironical concession, 
permission, or command,” e. g., Zn Verr., I, 44, ne sit hoc crimen 
in Verrem ; II, 19, 46, eripe hereditatem propinquis, da palaes- 
tritis, praedare in bonis alienis nomine civitatis, everte leges, 
ete.; De Leg. Agr., I, 15, spoliemus orbem terrarum, vendamus 
vectigalia, ctfandamus aerarium; see also In Verr., III, 221; 
De Leg. Agr., IL, 47; Pro Cael., 88; De Prov, Cons., 12. To be 
noted here also is the occasional ironical repetition of another’s 
words, asin Pro Quinct., 52: ad vadimonium non venit (thrice) ; 
Pro Rosc. Qom., 17: Roscius socium fraudavit (also 21 and 24) ; 
48: mentitus est Cluvius? In reno III, 59: iste [Apronius] 
cives Romanos [coluit]? 

In gundry cases Cicero indulges in ironical self-depreciation, 
affecting ignorance or lack of ability.!? A fine instance occurs 
in Pro Quinct., 2%, where he pretends distrust in his ability to 
hold his own in pleading against Hortensius; see also Pro Caec. 
32: ego homo imperitus iuris, ignarus negotiorum ae litium... 
te uti in hac re magistro volo; Phil. II, 2: in hac. mea mediocri- 
tate ingenii; In Verr. V, 159: mea [eloquentia], quae nulla est; 
add Pro Mur., 29; In Verr. IV, 53; 94. Ironical, of course, is 
Cicero's denial that he is speaking ironically when he says he is 


Straub, op. cit., pp. 95 f£.) from the ordinary rhetorical] question, which, 
while forcefully presenting the orator's views, does not aim to portray 
embarrassment or perplexity on his part. 

12 Designated as érmırporh (Rhet. Lat. Min., 20, 12; 45, 15) and as 
permissio (Auct. ad Her., IV, 39): * permissio est, cum ostendemus in 
dicendo nos aliquam rem totam tradere et concedere alicuius voluntati ”, 

18 Usually referred to as Socratic irony; cf. Cic, Acad., II, 16: 
“Socrates autem de se ipse detrahens in disputatione plus tribuit iis 
quos volebat refellere; ita cum aliud diceret atque sentiret, libenter uti 
solitus est ea dissimulatione quam Graeci elpwrvela vocant". 
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P ighorant of. religion ánd religions ceremonies, De Domo, 121: 
non dissimu]o me. nescire: ea, quae, etiam si scirem, dissimularem, 
As indicated aliove; irony;in the orations varies greatly in 

character. ‘Fhe genial kind manifested i in pretendéd familiarity, | 

. interest, or counsel, is well illustrated in: Pro Rosc. Am., 104 

4 sollicitation for "Ohrysogonus ; ‘tu, vir optime... ...mihi ausculta : 

E is ne tibi desis, etc.) 7 Div. in Caecil., 37 (friendly counsel. to 

Caecilius, would-be prosecutor of Verres) : 45 f.- (pretended 


g praise for Hortensius and ‘pity for Caecilius) ; Pro Sull., 46 f. 


| patronizing’ reply ‘fo. the young ‘advocate Torquatus). Light 
"ind: ‘playful ‘irony is used also in ‘Pro Caec., 14 (portrait sketch 
of Aebutius)*; Pro Mur., 18. (Murena, a dancer); 60 (Cato's 
impeeéability) ; ‘Pro. Catt: 7 f. (admonition to Caelius’ accuser) ; 
Pro Lig., È (dafnaging" adinission that Ligarius visited Africa). 
At the other :extteme “stand examples of sarcasm, a species of 
irony characterized by enmity or scorn and expressed in language 
that is taunting, cutting, and reproachful;!* see Pro Cael. 32 
(intimacy of Clodia with Clodius: cum istius mulieris viro— 
fratre volui dicere; semper hic erro); 36 (the same theme; De 
Domo, 92; De Har. Resp., 9; 39); De Har. Resp., 2' (Clodia, 
model of chaste matrons); De Domo, 105 (Clodius and the Bona 
Dea incident; the same, Pro Mil, 55; 59); Phil. II, 118 — 
(Antóny, over-due victim of his COST): For briefer touches 
of sarcasm see In Verr. IL, 94; 89; V, 182; Pro Flacc., 35; 
In Pis., 18; Phil. TI, 8. 

There remain for brief consideration some details in connec- 
tion with Cicero's employment of irony: 


I. Frequency and extent of passages containing irony. In 
many of the orations the use of irony in some form appears on 
. an, average upon every other page. It is by no means confined 
to long passages. More than one-half of all instances range in 
length between one and five lines of standard text. There are, 
however, more than fifty examples of sustained i irony, extending 
from ten to forty lines; e. g., In Verr. V, chapters 10-18. ( Verres? 


14 Obviously the difference between genus and species is one of varying 
degree. The distinetion here made (but not always maintained by 
` modern writers) is in harmony with ancient definition; ef. Rhet. Gr., 
' TH, p.92: oapxacpes pèr oUr éore Aóryos HOixds pera Jesaniros To apo P 
Aeyógevos. Rhet. Lat. Min. 616, 23: “sareasmos est plena odio atque 
hostilis inrisio”. : 
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military labors in Sicily); Int Verr. Y; 2 f. (Hortensius deteni | 
of Verres) ; Pro Cael., 62 f. ( Caelius? attempt to poison Clodia); | 
In Pis. 58 (Piso's disinclination’ to a triumph) ; 59-61 (Piso’s 


advice to his father-in-law Caesar, a real UM ME Phil. XL 
13 f. (the luminaries of Antony’s camp). 


-` i 


II. Irony in ihe. different types of. o .As to relative. 
frequency there is little difference in the genus “judiciale, - -the- = 
genus demonstrativum,® and the genus deliberatisum. - In ex- 5: 


a DI 
6 


tended passages, however, the. judigial type is’ represented: ‘three 


: times as often as either of the. others, an indication’: ‘that this F 


type with its thrust and parry of. argument and, couitter-argument 
is most congenial to irony. The.difference i im frequency ofi irony 
in individual speeches depends largely upon the difference in 
style; between plain (genus tenue), medium or temperate (genus 
medium), and elevated (genus grande), or upon*a mingling of 
these styles? The genus iudiciale generally -¢onforms to the 
plain style and we find that speeches of this type abound in 
irony, if we except two dry civil cases, Pro Tullio and Pro 
Fonteio, and the Pro Scauro, little more than an appeal to the 
national prejudice of the jury. The Pro Rab. Perd. is cited by 
Cicero (Orat., 102) as an example of the elevated style; hence, 
as we are prepared to find, it contains little irony. In, the other 
two types also, where the style is plain, irony is used freely. 


15 Although the so-called Orationes Caesarianae (Pro Marcello, Pro 


Ligario, and Pro Deiotaro) involve matters normally of judicial cogni-' 


zance, the treatment given these speeches and the circumstances attend- 
ing their delivery bring them more properly, under ‘demonstrative 
oratory. A mingling of types appears in the Pro Archia (partly- judi- 


cial, partly demonstrative) and in'the De Imperio (deliberative, but. 


also in large measure demonstrative). Moreover, in several speeches. 


which outwardly conform to the genus iudiciale political considerations 
play a prominent part. The speeches in defense of Quinctius and of 
Roscius of Ameria are at the same time attacks on the rule of ‘the 
dictator Sulla. * Cicero strives for the acquittal of Murena, P. Sulla, 
and Flaccus because of their support, rendered or anticipated, in his 
struggle against Catiline; that of Sestius and Plancius because they 
helped in Cicero’s recall from exile; that. of Milo because hé withstood 
the demagogue Clodius. 

!* Change of style is sometimes observable in the same speech; e. g. 
in De Imperio, In Catilinam I, Pro Caecina, Pro Oluentia, Pro Murena, 
and Pro Flacco. In the Verrines variation is noticeable between mem- 
bers of the series and in the individual speeches. 
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But in serious discourses and in those of more elevated style, 
irony is put under restraint, or entirely eliminated: e. g., in the 
De Imperio, In Catilinam III, Reditus in Senatum, Pro Mar- 
cello, and Philippicae IV, VI, IX, and XIII. 


IIT. Irony in the different parts of the oration. Of the tra- 
ditionally observed five or six parts it will be sufficient here to 
consider only the three that are applicable to most of the ora- 
tions, exordium, argumentatio, and peroratio. Irony is infrequent 
in the exordium, in keeping swith Cicero's teaching that this part 
ought to be luminous and pertinent, proportional and attractive, 
like the entrance to a house (De Orat., II, 320; Orat., 50) ; that 
it ought not to have the passion of elevated style, yet should be 
spirited enough to make an adversary odious or a client respected 
(Orat., 124). 

Restraint in the use of irony in the peroratio is easily under- 

stood. Its purpose is to summarize and to arouse or calm the 
emotions of the audience, usually to stir feelings of pity, disgust, 
or angef. Its character is preéminently that of liveliness and 
boldness. Circumstances, of course, cause exceptions to the rule 
of elevated style in the peroration: e.g., in the Pro Caecina, 
Pro Archia, Pro Balbo, and the Orationes Caesarianae. 
, In the argumentatio irony is most frequent. There is varia- 
tion in its style in different orations and even in a particular 
one, and this conditions the use of irony, but in general the 
plain style is preponderant. According to Cicero (Orat., 194 £.) 
all depends upon the nature of the case in hand; if it is a 
commonplace one the argumentatio will be simple in style, but 
if it is one that calls for a show of eloquence the orator will give 
it more elevated treatment, always in keeping with the character 
of the case and the attendant circumstances. 
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17 Contrast in the Pro Murena the familiar language used by the 
juriseonsults (23 to 28) with the pathetic appeal to patriotism (chaps. 
37 í.); in the Pro Flacco, the pleasantries at the expense of the Asiatic 
Greeks (chaps. 5f. and 15-27) with the eulogy on the Greeks of Europe 
(62-64) ; and in the In Verr., III, praise for Rome’s wisdom in retaining 
Hiero's law in Sicily (13-15) with the more or less monotonous recital. 
of Verres’ peculations (chaps. 9-97). 


NOTE ON P. IAND. VII, 141. 


The kind eoóperation of Professor Kalbfleisch and Dr. Dieter 
Curschmann has enabled us to identify P. land. VII, 141 as 
col. 108 of a tax roll compiled at Karanis in the latter half of 
the second century A. D. and now preserved in the Library of 
the University of Michigan.' The register is one of a group of 
three, of which the texts will be available in a forthcoming 
volume of the Michigan Humanistic Series under the numbers 
928, 224, and 225.7 Since this will be a text volume and the 
introduction is reserved for a subsequent volume of the Series, 
it has seemed advisable to examine the mathematical difficulties ? 
raised by the Janda papyrus in the light of the more abundant 
data at our disposal. 

The tax sequences * and the totals entered on the right side 
are obviously calculated in terms of a drachma of 6 obols. As 
such they are invariably expressed with the aid of the usual 
obol signs, which are notably lacking in the totals entered on the 
left side of the column. The latter show three striking features, 
(1) The number of drachmas is always a multiple of 4.5 (2) 
The number of obols runs as high as 26 in the Janda column 
(and as high as 28 in the numerous other examples in the three 
rolls, but never exceeds that amount). (3) The total is always 
higher than the sum of the partial totals on the right. 

The first two characteristics suggest calculation in terms of a 
tetradrachm of 29 obols,? and this inference is confirmed by 
what remains of the column total in 1. 34. If the amounts 


- 


* Class. Phil., XXX (1935), p. 281. The identification was effected in | 


large measure through the efforts of my student, Mr. Verne B. Schuman. 

? No. 223 is lodged in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo; Nos. 224 and 
225 in the University of Michigan Collection. 

3 P. Iand. VII, 141, Introd. ad fin., and notes to ll. 15 and 34. 

‘The term “sequence” is applied to a group of charges entered as 
a unit for which a total is drawn. A typical sequence occupies Il. 6-7; 
another 1. 8. The term is not applied to poll tax entries, for which 
see note 8. 

*Only one entry in the three registers violates this rule. The final 
total of No. 223, 2140-43 is entered as 50 dr. 

* The identification of this tetradrachm in terms of Egyptian coinage 
is still one of our chief problems. Cf. Wileken, Grundzüge, LXV; 
Segrè, Metrologia, pp. 417 ff.; Heichelheim, Klio, XXVI (1933), pp. 
99 ff.; Mickwitz, Geld und Wirtschaft, pp. 381f.; Johnson, Roman 
Egypt to the Reign of Diocletian, pp. 424 ff. 
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entered on the left" and the payments of poll tax $ entered in 
11. 24. and 29 are added together on the basis of a tetradrachm of 
29 obols, the result is 376 dr. 18 obols. The remnant of the 
corrected total preserved in 1. 84 is 3876 dr., but unfortunately 
the number of obols has been lost. The agreement, so far as it 
goes, is nevertheless hardly fortuitous. Practically all other 
column totals as well as daily totals in the three registers are 
demonstrably computed with reference to a tetradrachm of 29 
and occasionally 28 obols. The exceptions are not contradictory, 
but simply inconclusive. ' ° 

The third characteristic of these sums, which are the amounts 
actually paid, will be more fully appreciated if we study the 
calculations by which each may be obtained. The methods ° 
here applied to the entries of P. Iand. VII, 141 have been 
deduced from an analysis of more than 800 entries which are 
either completely preserved or stil in a sufficiently good state 
to be of value in the examination of the problem.*° 


No. ? (ll. 22-23) oun kapojÀov KTA. 


82 dr. (partial total) 
EE 4 ob. (additional charge) 


32 dr. 4 ob. 


Since the right-hand sum is exactly a multiple of 4 and the 
additional charge is less than a drachma by any standard, simple 
addition is enough. ‘The very simplicity of the calculation, 
however, is useful for illustrating a dominant principle. In 


7The marginal notation opposite ll. 24-25 is excluded because it is 
simply explanatory of the payment of poll tax in 1l. 24. See Dr. 
Curschmann’s comment, with which we agree. There are parallels 
scattered through the rolls. 

8 These are expressed throughout the rolls in nixitiulos of 4 dr.; cf. 
Keyes, A. J. P., LII (1931), p. 266. The tetradrachm of 29 oliols is 
here no less in evidence than in the final totals of the more complex 
entries, for the payments include obols ranging as high as 28. The 
amounts are not transferred to the left side because they are already in 
suitable form for.the addition. The word Aaoypadia occurs twice: No. 
294, 375 (incorrectly used); No. 225, 3400 (doubtful). 

?An interpretation based on our view of the arithmetic has been 
- advanced by Johnson, op. cit., p. 429, n. 49. l 

10 Somewhat over 100 entries are not sufficiently well preserved to 
make any contribution. 

11 The reconstruction is correct beyond doubt; an exact parallel 
occurs in P. Mich. 224, 5839. 
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every instance, each tetradrachm is transferred intact from the 
right to the left side, but with an increased value. The remain- 
ing drachmas are converted into obols at the rate of 7 or 74 
obols to a drachma. | 


No. 2 (il. 25-28) &wópowpa krÀ. +- yewperpia xr. 


11 dr. lob. 6 ch. (1st partial total) 
+ 18 dr. 10b. 6 ch. (2nd partial total) 
24 dr. 80b. 4&ch. (1 dr.— 7 or 71 ob.) 
6 ob. . (additional charge) 


24 dr. 9 ob. 4ch., i.e., 24 dr. 10 ob. 


Chalkoi never appear in the final totals. As a.rule, they are 
rounded out to an obol; occasionally 2 ch. are dropped. 


No. 8 (1l. 30-383) éàmópotpa, krÀ. + yewperpia kA. 


5 dr. 4ob. 2 ch. (1st partial total) 

+ 8 dr. (2nd partial total) 
13 dr. £ob. 2 ch. (1dr.—6 ob.) - 
-- 6 ob. (additional eharge) 


14 dr. 40b. 2 ch. 
—.12 dr. +- 2 dr. 4 0b. 2 ch. (1 dr.= [7 or]73 ob.) 
= 12 dr. 18 ob. 6 ch., i. e., 12 dr. 19 ob. 


Although Nos. 2 and 3 are entries of exactly the same type and 
carry the same additional charge above the sum of the right-hand 
totals, they illustrate the two methods which prevail throughout. 
In No. 2 the clerk changed the basis of his caleulation to the 
tetradrachm of 28 or 29 obols before he added in the extra 6 ob. ; 
in No. 3 he delayed the change until the 6 ob. had been dis 
posed of. 


No. 4 (1l. 2-3) Spayparryia.” 


27 dr. 3 ob. (partial total) 

+ 2 ob. (additional charge) 
27 dr. 5 ob. 

= 94 dr. -+ 8 dr. 5 ob. (1 dr. — ob.) 


= 24 dr. 26 ob. 


The charge of 2 ob. is one-half of the amount usually associated 
in these rolls with Spayparyyia. The variation is perhaps perti- 
nent to the understanding of No. 7, where 16 ob. may reflect the 
influence of the higher, 14 ob. the influence of the lower charge. 


43 In ll. 3 and 13 read dpa(yuarnylas) in place of (verpadpdxuov?). 
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No. 5 (1l. 18-21) Tus) vrapxóvrov. 
Few examples of this type of entry occur in the rolls, and none 
which permits a decision between 3 ob. and 4 ob. as the amount 
of the additional charge. Consequently, the method employed 
remains in doubt, and two procedures attested in entries of other 
types are equally possible. 


(a) 79dr. 3 ob. (partial total; 1 dr. = 6 ob.) 
-+ 3 ob. (additional charge) 


80 dr. P 
(b) 79dr. 3 ob. (partial total; 1 dr. = 7 ob.) 
+ 4 ob. (additional charge) ` 


80 dr. 


No. 6 (1l. 14-17) tyh emapxóvrov. — 
The entry is of the same type as the preceding, but the place of 
the final tota is usurped by two sums: 40 dr. and 60 dr." 
The amount actually paid was evidently 40 dr. + 60 dr., since 
100 dr, stand in the same relation to 99 dr. 3 ob. as 80 dr. to 
79 dr. 8 ob. in No. 5. From this point of view, there is a mate- 
rial difference from the marginal notation attached to l. 24, 
. where the totals to the right and to the left are identical.” 

Either of the methods exémplified under No. 5 may be used here 

as well. 

No. 7 (ll. 4-18) dwópota rA. bis-|- yewperpia krÀ. bis + 
Spayparnyia. 
This entry is the only one of its type, and analogy plays a large 
part in our view of the additional charge, which we place at 16 
ob. or 14 ob. 


(a) 1% dr. 2 ob. (partial total; 1 dr.==6 ob. 
cé s . ee 


ee ec ec ) 
: ) 

) 

) 


| 
pk 
po) 
lari 
He 
co) 
Es 
me, pin, 


* ? 
4 ob. € cc F ce 


. ce 
31 dr. 20b. 6ch. (sum of partial totals) 
=- 16 ob. (additional charge) 
31dr. 18 ob. 6 ch. (1 dx. — [7 or] 7i ob.) 
— 82 dr. 110b. 4ch., i. e., 32 dr. 12 ob. 


13 Dr. Curschmann is doubtless right in taking these to be records of 
payment in instalments or by bank draft. 
14 See note 7. 
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(b) 31dr. 20b. 6ch. (sum of des ee 1 dr. = 


4j- 14 ob. (additional MAN 
38 dr.-4 ob. 6 ch. 
== 82 dr. -+ 1dr. 40b. 6 ch. (1dr.— [7 or] 7i ob.) 
== 32 dr. 12 ob. 


A similar analysis of all the evidential entries of the three 
registers reveals the following facts regarding the additional 
charge: 


(1) It varies according to the type of sequence from 2 ob. to 
8 (or 9) ob., but is usually fixed at 4 ob. 

(2) Each sequence carries approximately the same basic 
charge whether it stands alone or is part of a complex entry. In 
the latter case, a reduction of 1 or 2 ob. is frequently made in 
the total charge, but this practice is by no means invariable. 
Cf., above, No. 7 with Nos. 2-4. e 


The following table gives the additional charges as we have 
determined them for the more common types of entry The 
more complex and rare types are not included because they 
must be interpreted in the light of the information gained from 
the simpler types. Some of the latter are omitted either be- , 
cause they add nothing new or because they require further 
study. : 


Additional 

No. of charge in No. of 
Type Sequences obols entries 
VAU Or Sed EP SX ER 1 2 13 
YEWMETPLA . esee 1 3 56 
dmópowa .o.cseee een 1 4 121 
GpiOpynrixoy karolKkoy. ...... 1 4 6 
TÉÀeoga KauAOV.. ee eee Ri 4 17 
vabBiov bis......... ee. 2 4 4 
dropoipa -l- -yewperpia...... 2 6 228 
dzópopa, -]- vatBiov karoíkov 2 6 19 
apiOunrixoy Karoikoy + vaŭ- 

Bior karolkoy.. .... ... 2 6 7 
TOPOLA Dig... coco ee a 8 or 7 15 
am potpa +- yeoperpía + vaŭ- 

LOV KGTOLKMV. oe vee 3 8 or 7 48 
dmrdpotpa + yewperpia bis. . 3 8 or 7 6 
dardpotpa bis -+- yeoperpía.. 3 10 or 9 9 
ánópotpa bis -+ yeoperpía bis 4 12 or 11 22 
ázópotpa, ter 4- yewperpia ter 6 18 or 17 4 
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THE TOPOGRAPHY OF TERENCE, ADELPHOE, 578-85. 


As Evanthius says, Terence’s plays have fewer references to 
Roman events and places than those of Plautus: that is to say, 
he follows his Greek originals more closely. However, he makes 
free to change his original when that contains obscure allusions 
(see Donatus on Phormio, 91: ne externis moribus spectatorem 
Romanum offenderet). A case in point, I thnk, is the passage 
in the Adelphoe (573-85), where Syrus sends Demea on a wild 
goose chase through the town so as to have him out of the way 
for a while. When recent excavations at Rome revealed the fact 
that there was an approach to the Capitoline from the west side,* 
it became evident that this passage in the Adelphoe could be 
readily visualized if we might assume that Terence helped his 
own audienceefollow the directions given by Syrus to Demea. 
It has long been noticed that the topography of the passage does 
not conform to Athens. 

In writing his play Terence probably assumed that it would 
be presented in the theatre that stood (from 179 to 153 B.C.) 
on the west slope of the Capitoline hill above Apollo’s temple. 
(As it happened, chance called it into use at the funeral festival 
given in honor of Aemilius Paulus.) We must recall that, as the 
audience of this theatre would sit facing westward, the direction 
deorsum of 1. 573 would be down hill toward the Apollo temple. 
As we shall see, the porta (583) to which Demea is directed can 
‘be reached either by crossing a hill (the Capitoline) or by going 
through several streets outside the walls. It must therefore be 
the porta by which the Flaminian road entered the city (near 
the later tomb of Bibulus). There was of course a lacus (water 
basin, l. 584) at every city gate, as Varro says. 

Demea is first directed to go deorsum till he comes to a portico 
(573). We may suppose that the ruins of this portico lie beneath 
the Ruspoli or Massimo palace (see Lanciani, Forma Urbis, no. 
91, for slight remains of various pavements in this region). 
Then Demea is to go straight up the hill (recta platea, sursum) 
and when he has arrived (doubtless at the summit of the Capito- 
line) the steep Clwus will lead down to a sacellum (Vulcanal?) 


1 See Colini, in Campidoglio, 1930, p. 64. 
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near “ the large fig tree ” (575-7: presumably the fig tree of the 
Comitium). He is then directed to go through an angiportum, 
but Demea responds that this is closed (578, non est pervium ; 
perhaps temporarily closed). 

Demea (579) is therefore directed to take another route, which 
is shorter: from the portico, already mentioned, he is to pass 
the house of  Cratinus, the rich man” (presumably a hidden 
allusion), then to the left to Diana's (Diana in Circo was built 
in 187 B. C.; the exact location is not known), thence to the 
right (probably by the via Pallacina) to a furniture shop néar 
the lacus outside the gate. Of course the shop was not there, 
and Demea had to waste time looking in vain for it. Many 
spectators would of course know that the shop did not exist. 

The passage is interesting in that it reveals the dramatist’s 
willingness to abandon the original in order to hold the interest 
of the spectator by using recognizable details. eHowever, it is 
noticeable that he does not specifically name the hill or the gate; 
that is to say, he characteristically avoids breaking completely 
ihe illusion that the scene is laid in Athens. 

I should like to add that Cicero (Ad Att., IV, 3, 4) has a 
reference to this very path up the west side of the Capitoline, 
which topographers have apparently failed to notice. In fact 
they have all held that the Capitoline was inaccessible on that 
side, 

During the Clodian riots of 57 B. C., Milo attempted by means 
of obnuntiatio to prevent the elections that the consul Metellus 
Nepos had announced. Metellus was the cousin of Clodius, who 
was a candidate for the aedileship, while Milo was, of course, an 
enemy of Clodius. Milo expected the elections to be held in the 
Campus Martius and therefore took his stand there. Metellus, 
in order to deceive him, announced that he would be in the 
Comitium at daybreak, thereby enticing Milo to the Comitium ; 
but, as Cicero goes on to say: Metellus cum prima luce furtim 
in Campum, itineribus prope deviis currebat; adsequitur INTER 
Lucos hominem Milo; obnuntiat. That is, Milo pursued ‘and 
overtook Metellus as he was going by a roundabout route inter 
lucos from the Comitium to the Campus Martius. Inder lucos 
was the place on the Capitoline called lucus asyli hy Tacitus 
(litst., ITI, 7) or inter duos lucos by Cicero (De Dw., 1L, 40) 
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and others. If Metellus wished to reach the voting place of the 
Campus rapidly, he might take the street northward that has 
been discovered under Trajan’s column, but he took a devious 
way over the Capitoline in order to escape the notice of Milo. 
Since he went by way of the asylum, there must have been a 
pathway down to the, Campus from the asylum, probably where 
Michel Angelo laid the cordonata. It is the way that Terence 
had in mind.? 


TENNEY FRANK. 
Tue Jouns Horxins University. ° 


2 Livy, I, 8, 5 is also probably a reference to this path. It reads: 
locum qui nunc saeptus descendentibus inter duos lucos est, asylum 
aperit (Romulus). The natural interpretation of this passage is that 
one could descend from the Capitoline westward past the sacred en- 
closure that lay inter duos lucos. Editors, not aware of this route, have 
usually attempted emendations, but no alteration is called for. Terence, 
Cicero, and Livy all refer to the path recently found on the west slope 
of the Capitoline. 
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Ropney Porter RoBrNsON. The Germania of Tacitus. A 
Critical Edition. Middletown, Conn., American Philological 
Association, 1985. Pp. xiv + 388. 


Many years have passed since a critical edition of the Germania, 
worthy of the name, has appeared; and, so far as I am aware, 
there has never been one so thoroughly documented as this 
present volume. Certainly it is the first text to result from 
collations of all the known manuscripts. This in itself is an 
achievement of no small note. The collations have, furthermore, 
been made with meticulous accuracy. The whole is a monu- 
mental work representing. untiring effort over a long period of 
years. 

The book begins with a review of the patient search for Tacitus 
manuscripts in the fifteenth century. Robinson rejects com- 
pletely the tradition that Enoch of Ascoli broyght to Italy a 
manuscript which included the Germania and the Dialogus. 
It is not easy for a hardened conservative to apa that because 
Pontanus was wrong in an accusation against S /eco Pelento in 
his note reported in the Leiden manuscript, he was therefore 
inventing a malicious charge and is consequently to be entirely 
disregarded even in his statement about the manuscript which 
he himself used. Pontanus was a poet and subject to the tempta- 
tions of the imagination. He was also human and quite capable 
of error. But such traits have not as a rule subjected scholars 
to the charge of deliberate falsehood, and it is hard to see what 
Pontanus expected to gain from this particular fabrication. In 
this connection it would have also been more reassuring had 
Robinson taken some notice of the inquiries made by Aeneas 
Silvius Piccolomini about the manuscripts of Enoch when he 
was writing on Germany and his reference to Tacitus in the 
treatise which he sent shortly afterwards to the Archbishop of 
Mainz. The question of Enoch's finds is not however of para- 
mount importance. Robinson concludes that the Hersfeld 
manuscript was the common source of all extant Germania 
manuscripts and that no other archetype was known in Italy. 
This is an entirely possible conclusion, although it can hardly 
be said to be inescapable. Robinson makes a careful and useful 
study of that section of Aesinas which is in a ninth century hand 
and which was’a part of the Hersfeldensis. When carried back 
into “pre-history " this investigation is conducted with caution 
and acumen. The conclusion is reached that the oldest traceable 
ancestor of Hersfeldensis was in Raetian minuscule. The study 
of Aesinas is necessarily somewhat restricted because of the 
unfortunate difficulty of seeing the manuscript. Robinson evi- 
dently had the same experience that I have had myself and was 
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forced to work with Annibaldi’s not too satisfactory diplomatic 
text. He succeeds however in extracting much valuable informa- 
tion from it, not least impressive the facts of its orthography 
and the sources of its corruption. | 

A descriptive list of the known manuscripts follows. Robinson 
chooses to give references to collations and studies rather than 
to attempt'a more complete description of each manuscript, 
which might possibly have added to the practical utility of the 
volume. He adds to those already familiar a manuscript from 
the National Library in Madrid akin to Laurentianus, Riccar- 
dianus, and Romanus Angelicus. 

The next section contains the classification of the manuscripts 
to which it will be better to return later. This is followed by 
the text with critical apparatus and commentary. The author 
is slightly apologetic for the type of notes which might be 
thought by some to go beyond the limits of a critical com- 
mentary, but in this position he is over cautious, for these notes 
are in many ways a model. They give the bases of his faith in 
his text. They,are clear and forcible and not, I think, over long. 

The text is.on the whole conservative. A comparison with 
that of Andresen (1920) shows some sixiy-six changes apart 
from orthography. (uœ for v; ads for ass; adc for acc; adt for 
att; exsanguts for exanguis; imm ior inm; imp for inp; com- - 
minus for cominus; e for ae; th for t; plures for pluris; i for it; 
and so on.) Of these changes, twenty-eight are restorations of 
the unanimous readings of the manuscripts; sixteen result from 
the author's choice when the manuscripts give no sure indication - 
of what the archetype read; fifteen are against the manuscripts; 
. seven are readings drawn from Vindobonensis 711 in disagree- ` 
meni with almost all of the other manuscripts. 

In matters of orthography the attempt is to reproduce the 
spelling of Hersfeldensis. It seems unnecessary however to re- 
tain equom in XIV, 12; affecíavere: in XXXVII, 24; colla- 
tionibus in XXIX, 6; illecebris in XIX, 1; and arritationibus 
in XIX, 2; inconsistently with the readings in other parts of 
the essay. 

The reading loci in XXII, 18 is also, I think, unfortunate. 
Vind. 711 reads loc? with ioci above. Leid. and Vat. 1862 have 
ioci and loci above. The rest of the manuscripts have 4oc$ except 
the three that regularly follow the text of Vind. 711. "This 
would surely seem to be a case to be decided on the basis of 
Tacitean style, and the colourless loct would not be my choice. 

Following the text is an appendix giving a survey of the 
textual ‘history of the Germania, clear, concise, and ample. The _ 
‘successive stages in the development of the tradition are well 
distinguished, and these twenty pages with the excellent twenty- 
page bibliography that follows furnish an admirable history of 
Germania scholarship and its essential results. 
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The controversial part of the work lies in the chapter on 
classification of manuscripts. The author divides them all into 
two families: Vindobonensis 711, with Monacensis 5307 and the 
: lost and reconstructed Hummelianus comprising one, and all 
other manuscripts the other. He admits the need of rigid proof 
to establish what looks at first like an odd classification. It 
would not be possible in a review of reasonable length to discuss 
fully all his tables and arguments; but a test examination of the 
first list, cases in which his three manuscripts conspire against 
the rest, is certainly essential. He gives thirty such readings. 
It is difficult for one not already convinced to accept both a case 
like IT, 10, in which the marginal reading of Vind. 711 agrees 
with the other manuscripts, and II, 11, in which the text of 
Vind. agrees with them and the corrected reading is unique, 
when in the one case Robinson rejects the corrected reading and 
in the other accepts it. If these came from double readings in 
Hersfeldensis they may easily have been carried into copies of 
Hersfeldensis, from which choice was later made, and can hardly 
be evidence for the two family division. In twelve of the thirty 
cases it is the corrected reading only of Vind. that disagrees with 
the other manuscripts. In one (reperià, III, 15) Robinson finds 
a disagreement only by discarding a line of suspension as 
“probably by the second hand ?. In the more drastic differences, 
like signatque for significatque (XXVIII, 8), Tracts for Tacti 
(XXXVI, 7), and nobilitat for nobilitas (XL, 1), Vind. has 
the support of Farnesianus, Vaticanus 4498, and Stuttgartensis. 
It seems arbitrary to consider the alternate readings in the 
margin and between the lines of Vind. as indications of virtue. 
Out of thirty readings, Robinson accepts the different readings 
of Vind. into his text ten times. Of these ten, two are matters 
of orthography and four others have the support of minor manu- 
scripts beyond those mentioned above. This leaves incolatur 
(ILL, 12), animis (XXX, 6), Tracts (XXXVI, 7), and sacram 
(XXXVIII,8). Each of these readings differs from the vulgate 
in one letter only and not in any instance is the reading an 
undoubtedly better one. In eight cases he accepts the readings 
of the other manuscripts. In nine more he accepts the common 
reading against the alternative variant of Vind. In the re- 
maining three cases he gives a reading at variance with all 
manuscripts: once a matter of orthography, once a reading sug- 
gested by an error in Vind., and once a reading suggested by 
Leidensis and Vaticanus 1862 and long since accepted into the 
vulgate (Lugiorum, XLIII, 10). 

With the positive evidence of a distinct progenitor for Vind. 
so slight it seems unfortunate that the author should have de- 
cided not to present and discuss the theories of earlier investi- 
gators. On readings alone many will still believe that a better 
case can be made out for a separate family comprised of Leidensis 
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and Vaticanus 1862, even without giving to such a family the 
independence that Hobinson gives to Vind. 711. 

The other arguments which lead Hobinson to the belief that 
Vind. 711 “is the only manuscript of the Germania which has 
independent value” (p. 153) are: The order of the essays, the 
fact that Vind. 711 alone solves the problem of the lacuna in the 
Dialogus, that Vind. 711 alone solves the problem of the title of 
the Dialogus, that in XXXIX, 1 Vind. 711 alone has preserved 
the reading of the Hersfeld manuscript, that Vind. 711 has with 
few exceptions recorded the doublets which its immediate ances- 
tor took over from Hersfeldensis, and that the orthography, of 
Vind. 711 is that of Hersfeéldensis as shown in the Agricola 
quaternion of Aesinas. This last is undoubtedly true, but there 
can be little confidence in any conclusion drawn from the up-to- 
date orthography of the other manuscripts. With regard to the 
doublets, there is again too much assumption in the argument to 
bring conviction. The reading of XXXIX, 1 may come from 
Hersfeldensis, but Robinson has already used (p. 75) this read- 
ing of Vind. to show what the Hersfeld manuscript read and 
what was its fofm. The matter of the name of Tacitus in the 
title of the Dialogus had been solved by Decembrio as Robinson 
indicates, Was it then too hard for others to guess? Vind. 
reports the lacuna of the Dialogus as one and one-half folia. 
Pontanus reported it as six pages; Decembrio as six folia. I 
should find it easier to understand Decembrio to be in error and 
the manuscripts in agreement than to stretch the interpretation 
of these notes into something which does not satisfy Robinson 
(p. 18). Surely he is right in thinking that Niccolo counted his 
eighteen folia by including the pages left empty at the lacuna. 
Decembrio counted text only and gets sixteen and a half. Decem- 
brio found a note about the earlier source manuscript and copied 
it, as did the scribes of several manuscripts, but he copied care- 
lessly. The test of order in a manuscript is far from trust- 
worthy. Robinson himself derives T from E, and yet E has the 
order, Agricola, Germania while T has Germania, Agricola. 

Huemer, Michaelis, Scheuer, Andresen, and others have already 
indicated marked differences between Vind. 711 and other manu- 
scripts, but these are hardly such as to constitute a completely 
separate tradition from the archetype on. Or rather, I ought to 
say that the evidence is not to me convincing. Nor is the ques- 
tion one of the highest importance. Robinson shows convincingly 
that Vind. is an important manuscript. The effort to elevate it 
to a position of unique importance seems to me unfortunate. 

One small matter is, I think, worth commenting on. Robinson 
makes Vind. 49 a copy of the editio princeps (pp. 185 ff. and - 
81). This manuscript contains the Annals, Books XI-XXI. 
It would seem probable that if the scribe were copying his 
Germania from the edition of Spira, he would also have copied 
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the rest, especially since the contents coincide. The following 
readings from the first few chapters of Annals XIII indicate 
that he did not do so: emptos for captos; Asiaticus for reus; 
praeter cognomen alia causa for pet cognomen At causa; cinctam 
for evinciam ; caritatem for gravitatem; negotiantur for negotia 
tueantur. 

The book is remarkably free from slips. I have noted only a 
capital T for a small t in a reading of Leidensis on p. 195 
(éristonem) and a superfluous the that has crept in on page 350. 
The arrangement and the whole presentation is clear and effec- 
tive, the editing superb. Mr. Robson has made a real contri- 
bution to the study of Tacitus and all students of the Germania 
whether they agree with his classifieation or not are deeply in 
his debt for the painstaking, accurate reporting of the manu- 
scripts and for the material which he has put at their service. 
This publication is particularly appropriate to the Philological 
Monographs, a large and serious project of permanent value to 


serious scholars. 
C.°W. MENDELL. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Howazp Rotrin Parco. The Tradition of Boethius. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1935. Pp. xi -+- 200. Seven 
plates. $2.75. 


Boethius has been coming to his own of late. Father Schurr’s 
important exposition of the theology of the Opuscula Sacra in 
its relation to contemporary events * and Professor Silk's edition 
of a ninth-century commentary (which may well be that of John 
the Scot)? have now a worthy companion in the volume before 
us. In 1892, Dr. H. F. Stewart published his Boethius, an 
Essay, which included a chapter on “ Some Ancient Translations 
of Boethius’s Last Work ”, and treated incidentally the influence 
of Boethius on mediaeval thought and letters. Professor Patch 
has broadened and deepened the inquiry so helpfully begun by 
Dr. Stewart. His chapters include not only “ Translation of 
the Consolatio”, but “Tradition and Legend”, “ Medieval 
Thought”, “Imitations and Influence”, with an impressive 
summing up at the end. A wealth of notes, mainly biblio- 
graphical, is consigned to an appendix, which also includes a 
general bibliography, valuable to any student of Boethius, not 
merely to one who is interested, to quote the sub-title, in the 
“ Study of His Importance in Mediaeval Culture”. The plates 
are interesting and well-chosen. Three come from illustrations 


1 See Speculum, XI, p. 153. 
? See A.J. P., LVII (1930), pp. 338 ff. 
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in fifteenth-century manuscripts of the British Museum, one 
Írom-a twelfth-century manuscript of the Cambridge University 
Library, and two, it 1s pleasing to note, are from a fifteenth- 
century manuscript in the Pierpont Morgan Library. 

In a comprehensive work of this sort, the arrangement of the 
matter presents problems at every turn. The chapter on 
“Thought ” might as well have been called “ Education ” since 
the arts are all part of that progressive learning of which 
Philosophy is the crown. There are references, of course, to 
such works as those of De Wulf and Gilson, but the estimate of 
Boethius’ contribution to mediaeval philosophy is too incidental 
to justify the title of this chapter. The topics of “ Translation ”, 
“ Imitation" and “Influence” are indeed hard to separate in 
many cases, and Professor Patch has wisely refrained from too 
systematic a treatment. The chapter on “ Tradition and Legend ” 
brings together much matter previously dispersed; it does for a 
limited subject what Compretti’s Virgil, and now Spargo's, do 
for an extensive one. Various topies or authors are presented 
with fresh information and a skilful touch—among these the 
accounts of Alfred, Chaucer and Fortune (as we might expect 
from Professor Patch’s previous studies) deserve particular 
commendation. 

A few details. Page 15. I wonder if a new look at the in- 
scription in the Cathedral of Pavia might discover something 
more than a fragmentary first verse. Page 21. “ When learning 
was scarce, his manuscripts were copied in comparative abun- 
dance.” If that means that there were more manuscripts of 
Boethius:in the early Middle Ages than the later, the statement 
is not true. Page 27. The account of the commentaries on 
Boethius’ works can now be revised with the help of Silk’s and 
Grabmann’s more recent publication. Page 32. On the intro- 
duction in the twelfth century of the more advanced works of 
the Aristotelian Organon translated by Boethius (“The New 
Logic ”—a matter on which, incidentally, the commentary pub- 
lished by Professor Silk may throw some light) Haskins’ 
masterly treatment is naturally referred to, but with one puzzling 
sentence: “ With evidence from the manuscript itself Haskins 
suggests that the version referred to by Robert of Torigny as the 
‘antiquior translatio’ is this text” (i.e. Boethius’ translation). 
There is no indication here or among the notes on this page 
(pp. 140 f.) as to what the manuscript itself is—Toledo 17-14, 
in which Haskins made a memorable find. Page 80, Plate IV. 
I doubt if the illustration in the Harleian manuscript gives us 


.. * Boethius and Philosophy”. The text is from the beginning 


of Book III and might seem to portray a weary king and his 
courtiers, contrasted with honest toil in the foreground, with a 
troupe contemplating a hil (the summit of real happiness?) 
in the background. But Profesor Patch knows the whole manu- 
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script, as I do not. [Since writing these words, I have had the 
opportunity to see the manuscript—an exquisite token of the 
devotion paid to Boethius in the fifteenth century. It deserves 
a longer notice than I can give it here.] The bibliographical notes 
deserve more careful planning here and there. Thus on De Disci- 
plina Scolarvum the titles are distributed between pages 132 and 
142, with some repetition. They should all appear in the earlier 
note with a cross-reference in the latter, and Lehmann, whose 
work is listed, should be credited with the discovery of the author's 
name, Conradus, mentioned on page 4 without a note and not 
in the later notes. The book is mgst carefully printed. I find 
one misprint (p. 17, 1. 22): ‘earier’ for ‘easier’. 

In general Professor Patch has indeed supplied the evidence 
to back his conclusions (p. 122) that the picture of the after- 
life of Boethius—infinitely wealthier than his actual biography— 
is “surely without parallel.” ‘Virgil, another of those authors 
who lived again in a peculiar sense, inspired new literature, and 
thanks to the allegorical interpretations, assisted the develop- 
ment of mediaeval thought. Boethius, besides being such an 
author and inspirer himself, furnished to the Middle Ages text- 
books on the liberal arts, philosophical and theological works, 
and a method in both theology and philosophy. It wil? be many 
years before the whole story can be told, but Professor Patch’s 
work is a notable mile-stone on the way. 

E. K. RAND. 


Hanvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Cicéron. Correspondence, Tomes I-II. Texte établi et traduit 
par L. A. Consrans. Société d'Édition “Les Belles 
Lettres ", Paris, 1935. i 


It is a pleasure to handle these volumes. The margins are 
wide and the type unusually clear. The Latin is on the right- 
hand page. In addition to the general introduction of 54 pages 
a brief discussion precedes the letters of each historical division 
and of each year. The dates and the numbers of the letters are 
carried in running headings, a great convenience to the reader. 
Footnotes to the text are supplemented by Notes Complémen- 
taires at the back of each volume. Not infrequent reference is 
made to other editions and to periodical literature. In brief, 
no aid that the general reader may require has been overlooked. 
The version itself is both precise and animated, reflecting ad- 
mirably the colloquial tone of the majority of the letters. 

If a few errors must be noted to take the curse off this merited 
praise, it may be mentioned that the dates appear to have been 
converted according to the Julian calendar (Vol. I, pp. 255, 257, 
and passim), although these two volumes terminate with 56 B. C. 
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Again, the Lucceius who teamed up with Caesar to seek the 
consulship in 60 B. C. (Vol. I, p. 151, note 2) was not the hbis- 
torian of ad Fam. V. 12, who was an invalid (ibid. V. 14, 5) 
and an Epicurean (tbid. V. 13, 3). Nor, again, was Crassus, 
the so-called triumvir; known as Dives (Vol. I, p. 284, note to 
p. 140, 1. 34). As for the First Triumvirate, it would have been 
well to point out at least that it was never legalized. Ancient 
evidence for the name is quite lacking and Cicero never seems 
to have thought in terms of a combination of three. The data 
have been neatly discussed by Henry A. Sanders under the title 
The So-called First Triumvirate in the Memoirs of the American 
Academy in Rome, Vol. X, $932, pp. 55-68. Responsibility for 
these slips or omissions must of course be shared by M. Durand, 
who collaborated with the translator at the behest of the Asso- 
ciation. After all it is easy to be charitable. To turn out a 
flawless treatment of such a huge correspondence would be a task, 
for Minerva herself with all the nine muses for research- 
assistants. M. Constans has begun an extremely acceptable work 
which will increase the number of his numerous admirers both 
at home and abroad. | 


Norman W. DEWrirT. 
VicTORIA COLLEGE, 
UnrverSrry or ToORoNTO. 


G. M. A. GRUBE. Plato’s Thought. London, Methuen, 1935, 
Pp. xviii + 320. | Eos | 


This volume is a systematic account of the philosophy of 
Plato in eight chapters which treat in order the theory of Ideas, 
pleasure, Eros, the nature of the soul, the gods, art, education, 
and statecraft. .Professor Grube’s treatment is lucid and should 
prove to be highly serviceable, for such systematice accounts of 
Platonism are strangely lacking in English, although they are 
requisite for the student who should integrate his knowledge 
gained from the dialogues and therewith put to the test his 
interpretation of isolated dialogues and passages. Systematiza- 
tion, however, presents peculiar difficulties in the case of Plato; 
Professor Grube is aware of that, and he deserves the gratitude 
even of those who may disagree with many parts of his exposi- 
tion for courageously facing a difficult and necessary duty of 
Platonic scholarship. l , 

Within each chapter the treatment of the subject concerned 
‘follows the chronological order of the dialogues; * and in this 


1 Ritter’s order is accepted, save that the Protagoras is placed after 
the Gorgias, the Symposium after the Phaedo; Grube also prefers to put 
the Theaetetus after the Parmenides and the Timaeus after the Philebus 
but does not insist upon this. 
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way the interpretation becomes at the same time a history of the 
development of Plato’s theories concerning the eight subjects. 
In the ease of edueation Grube finds that * Plato's exposition 
...is remarkably consistent from first to last” (p. 251); with 
regard to divinity * his belief in an order and a purpose in the 
universe is the same throughout but the meaning of his gods 
deepens and develops from one period of his life to the other ” 
(p. 176) ; and we can see, according to this account, * the Ideas 
slowly emerge from the Socratic definition, . . . then blaze forth 
in all their glory in the dialogues of the middle period . . . 
(and) remain until the very end of Plato's life...” (p. 48). 
The nature of the development and fts extent, in short, vary with 
the various subjects. Grube’s explanation of the development of 
the Ideas is the most important example of his method of inter- 
pretation. In the Cratylus, he believes, we can see “the very 
birth of the transcendental forms,” for “if he (Plato) had them 
all clear in his own mind it seems strange that he should not 
express himself more clearly to his audience” (p. 14). In view 
of Grube’s eminently intelligent explanation of, the absence of 
metaphysics in the early books of the Republic, this argument 
` Seems hardly cogent; nor can it reasonably be urged that at the 
time the Cratylus was written Plato could not yet have developed 
the theory of transcendent Ideas because “their nature cannot 
be said to have been satisfactorily explained or even clearly 
expressed? (p. 15). Grube correctly explains’ the absence of 
the Ideas in the T'heaetetus;? but this very explanation is appli- 
cable to the early dialogues too where, however, he takes the lack 
of specific mention of the Ideas as proof that they had not yet 
‘been developed. The general presupposition of this method of 
interpretation (cf. p. 13 where it is used to show that at the 
time of the Meno Plato had not worked out the theory of Ideas) 
is that when Plato propounds a problem without giving a final 
solution—apparently even though he hints at the solution made 
explicit in a later dialogue—he himself had not yet found the ` 
solution. Stenzel, who himself had theories of Platonic de- 
velopment, and so may have greater authority for some people 
than do those who adopt the attitude of Schleiermacher, Shorey, 
and von Arnim, rejected this naive hypothesis with words that 
deserve wider publicity than they have attained: “wir kónnen 
sehr wohl dem Platon die Lósung von Aufgaben bereits zutrauen, 
die sein Sokrates in der für diesen typischen Weise stellt und zu 
deren Lösung er den Weg deutlich bezeichnet, während er diese 


2“ He takes his reader along a good way towards his goal, converting 
him by the way to belief in à great many things without as yet dis- 
closing the fundamental premises upon which these things are based ” 
(p.21). Cf. also p. 196, n. 1. 

? * The reason for this seems to be that the aim of the whole dialogue 
is to prove to the relativists . . . that on their premises knowledge is 
impossible” (p. 37). 
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selbst zweifelhaft lässt” (Studien zur Entwicklung der platon- 
ischen Dialektik? [1931], p. 133). | 

In this connection it is interesting that in the account of the 
early development of the doctrine that virtue is a matter of 
knowledge (pp. 222-223) the last stage appears in a dialogue 
(Huthydemus) which according to Grube's own chronology is 
earlier than the dialogue that contains the first stage (Lysis). 
Similar difficulties occur in tracing the development of other 
topics. The tripartition of the soul in the Republic and Phaedrus 
is supposed to be an advance in Plato's psychology from the 
stage of the Phaedo (p. 133), but the unitary soul of the Phaedo 
reappears in the Laws, as G'rube recognizes (p. 145) ; since the 
conventional gods, also, reappear in the Laws, there seems to be 
no reason for supposing that “in the earlier dialogues including 
the Republic” they were used differently, i.e. “as a mere 
mythological equivalent of the Ideas” (p. 168). On the other 
hand, since Grube admits (pp. 161-162) that the Sephist, which 
provides for “spiritual activity” in the “absolutely real,” in 
fact presages the “later” rôle of the gods although it does not 
mention them, it is difficult to see why Plato must not have had 
this notion of divinity in mind from the very first. 
| The world of Ideas Grube represents as an hierarchy in which 
the Idea of Good holds the highest place and “those of widest 
application are most fundamental” (p. 30). This is the preva- 
lent notion; but where in such a scheme is there room for a 
“ Form of Evil? which Grube accepts as “ not surprising at this 
stage”? Furthermore, the Ideas of Being, Sameness, Otherness, 
for example, must have applications coextensive with one another 
and with the Idea of Good; are these, then, all merely “ phases ” 
of one Idea, as the Good, the Beautiful, and the True are in the 
opinion of Robin quoted with apparent approbation by Grube? 
Such an interpretation converts the logical compatibility of two 
Ideas into ontological identity; interpreters seem not to have 
considered the possibility that the “intercommunion of Ideas ” 
which Plato expressly expounds, if rightly understood as a sys- 
tem of implication, is incompatible with the dubious static 
hierarchy that has been read into some few passages. 

Most of the matter for controversy, naturally, will be found 
in this chapter. The summary of Plato’s attitude toward pleas- 
ure (pp. 84-6) is particularly felicitous, and the chapter on Eros 
exhibits a degree of sanity too frequently lacking in treatments 
of this part of Plato’s thought, although here, I think, the real 


t See also ibid., p. 108, n. 1: “Schwerlich wird er (scil. Plato) in 
jedem Dialoge gerade das Facit seiner jeweiligen Weisheit gezogen haben, 
darüber also ‘noch nicht? hinausgekommen sein." P. 125: those who 
adopt this method forget " dass daneben Platon vielleicht dauernd noch 
andere Gesichtspunkte gehabt hat, als nur den, seine Philosophie in ihrem 
jeweiligen Entwieklungszustand vorzuführen." 
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depth of his practical psychology has not been plumbed. His 
theory of the unity of the emotions and of the possibility of 
directing this energy constitutes the foundation of his analysis 
of love and connects it with his theory of education. 

The four appendices to the volume are worthy of notice. The 
first conclusively refutes Burnet’s theory of the Phaedo. The 
second is a discussion of Sophist 246 A—249 D where 89vajus is 
taken as a “ provisional definition” of rò àv (Being including 
oda as well as the en), Tò wavreAds öv is interpreted as includ- 
ing both “Ideas and some kind of soul” (this Grube thinks is 
a change from the doctrine of the Phaedo), and “ the friends of 
the Ideas " are taken to include * the author of the Phaedo and 
the Republic.” The third is a lucid and fundamentally correct 
interpretation of Politicus 283 B—285 B; and the fourth identi- 
fies the wépas of Philebus 23 C—27 O with the Ideas and rò próv 
with phenomena. Incidentally, Grube is to be congratulated for 
opposing (p. 213, n. 1) the customary translation of ras roð GAov 
$íocos 1n Phaedrus 270 C. For further confirmation of the 
interpretation of this much labored phrase as $the nature of 
the whole, i.e. of the soul as a whole,” cf. L. Edelstein, E. E., 
Suppl. VI, pp. 1319-1321. 

Such examples of close exegesis indicate that Professor Grube’s 
synthesis is the result of an intimate knowledge of the problems 
of Platonic interpretation; if his conclusions do not always con- 
vince, his argument never fails to command respectful attention. 


| HAROLD CHERNISS. 
Tes Jouns HoPxkrws UNIVERSITY. 


C. H. Dopp. The Bible and the Greeks. Hodder and Stough- 
ton, London, 1935. Pp.xv-+ 264. 10s6d. ' .- 


This is an extremely good book. Professor Dodd considers 
first the religious vocabulary of Hellenistic Judaism, secondly 
Hellenistic Judaism and the Hermetica. In the first part he 
analyzes the names of God and the terms used for the law, 
righteousness, mercy, truth, sin, and atonement in the Hebrew 
Bible, the ways in which the Septuagint found equivalents in 
Greek, and the relations of the New Testament to this double 
background. Throughout he shows in a vivid manner the far- 
reaching changes involved in translation from Hebrew into 
Greek; dA70ea (pp. 70 ff.) is a perfect example. Apropos of 
ikdoxopat (p. 93) he explains how a new idea forced a fresh 
meaning on a word. The result is a great gain for our under- 
standing of Paul and of the Fourth Gospel and of other N. T. 
writers. We read the N.'T. as a Greek book and we are liable 
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to forget how different are the connotations of vópos from those 
of the corresponding Hebrew terms. 

I have little to add. For page 11 it should perhaps be noted 
that róv Kópwov seems to be used in an absolute sense in an in- 
scription from Phrygia (F. Steinleitner, Die Beicht, p. 59, no. 
32), but as the beginning of the text has been lost we cannot be 
sure that roy Kuptov does not refer back to a god named earlier: 
On page 17, is it right to infer from Keil-von Premerstein, 
“ Bericht über eine zweite Reise in Lydien " (Denkschr. Wien, 
LIV, 2 [1911], pp. 109 £., no. 211) eis 0c0« £v obpavois péyas Miv 
oùpávios peydAn OUvapis roð üfavárov, Geos that Men is “ described 
as a great power of the immortal god”? The text is of the 
acclamation type studied by E. Peterson, EIS GEOX (ibid., pp. 
268 f., on this instance) ; and ueyáAs, although not followed by 
the article, is surely predicative; so Men himself is the åĝávaros 
eds. At the same time, the doctrine of 8vráges is well enough 
attested in paganism (cf. JHS, XLV [1925], p. 90). 

The second part of the book is no less remarkable. Jewish 
influence has leng been recognized in Corp. Herm. 1 and 3 and 
elsewhere in the Hermetic literature, and R. Reitzenstein, 
Studien z. ant. Synkretismus, p. 31, suggested that Corp. Herm. 
1 was written by an unorthodox Jew. Dodd has brought to this 
question an admirable knowledge of the Septuagint and has 
shown conclusively that the range of its influence in this area 
is much greater than had been supposed. It is most important 
that the acquaintance which Hermetic writers show with the 
O. T. is not confined to Genesis. A Greek interested in specula- 
tion about the universe could know the Mosaie cosmogony;! 
he might conceivably, if specially drawn to Judaism, come to 
know something of the Pentateuch; but, unless like Porphyry 
he had polemical interests, he was not likely to learn anything 
of other parts of the O. T. Certainly phrases from it would not 
continually emerge in his writing. . 

Dodd dates Corp. Herm. 1 early in the second century or even 
late in the first century A. D., and there is nothing in the sub- 
ject matter to exclude this view.? He gives us what is the best 
commentary on this and on the third tractate; the remarks on 
BovA Geos (pp. 126 ff.)* are classic and would in themselves 
prove that the element of Judaism here to be detected is not 
superficial. I am, however, stil inclined to think that the 


1 Cf. especially Galen, de usu partium, 11, 14, to which Dr. B. Einarson 


. drew my attention. 


? Of course, it may be later. Genetically, it is prior to some parallel 
phenomena adduced by Dodd, but there was much development of 
religious speculation without cross-fertilization; cf. my forthcoming 
review in Gnomon of H. Jonas, Die Gnosis, 1. 

3 Galen in the passage just quoted says of Moses, rë ué» yap ápkei rd 
BovAndqva TÓv-0cüy Koopjoat Tiv ÜNgy, À © ebOds kekóoun Tat. 
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priority of light to darkness in the creation story points to an 
Iranian story which has been Judaized.* Also, when Dodd says 
(p. 134) “the idea of God as life is foreign to the earlier 
Platonism," he is no doubt correct; but we have to remember 
the frequency of the etymological connection supposed to exist 
between Zva and £5v, and Aía and &d(8t dy £opev) ^ Dodd, like 
most people, treats ewveyiítev cov in Corp. Herm. 1, 32 as in- > 
transitive, but E. Williger’s interpretation, “to help the Father 
in making men holy,"? is supported by the words which follow, 
KaÜós mapéóokas a)TO THY mücay éfovoiay. For the “ question ” 
Style of Corp. Herm. 5 Dodd gives parallels from the O.T.; 
we may add a fragment of Philo (vot. VI, p. 210, Richter). 
When we are given so much, we ask for more. Will not Dodd 
apply his knowledge and skill to the Jewish element in the magic 
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HARYARD UNIVERSITY. 


ÅRTHUR DARBY Nock. 
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Epean H. STURTEVANT AND GEORGE BECHTEL. A Hittite Chres- 
tomathy. Philadelphia. Linguistic Society of America. 
1935. Pp.230. William Dwight Whitney Linguistic Series, 
published by the Department of Linguistics in Yale Uni- 
versity. 


Nearly all of the many texts excavated in Anatolia that ac- 
quaint historians and philologists with the ancient languages 
and civilizations of Asia Minor—lost for more than three mil- 
lennia—are written in cuneiform. In order to understand these 
texts, Assyriologists had to prepare the way. When, for ex- 
ample, Bedrich Hrozny, editor of one of the first groups of 
relevant texts to be published, expressed the opinion in 1915 that 
the language of the new tablets from Boghazkéj—the so-called 
Hittite language—belonged to the centum group, Indo-Huropean 
philologists were inadequately equipped to deal with this puzzling 
question. The average Indo-European philologist of course lacked 
any knowledge of cuneiform and, before working on texts of 
which the accurate transliteration had hardly begun, he had to 
become familiar not only with the intricate principles of cunei- 
form writing but also with the elements of Akkadian and even 
of Sumerian grammar; for many Sumerian and Akkadian words 
and phrases, taken over by the Hittite scribes from the older 


* Cf. Reitzenstein, Stud. z. ant. Synkretismus, ch. 1, and Nock, JHS, 
XLIX (1929), p. 112. 

5 Cf. O. Weinreich, Menekrates Zeus u. Salmoneus, pp. 105 ff. 

? Hagios, Relig. Vers. u. Vor., XIX, 1, pp. 99 ff. 

7 Cf. A. Jacoby, Byz. neugr. Jahrb., XIII (1933), pp. 65 ff. 
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Sumero-Akkadian syllabary, occur as ideograms to be pronounced 
in Hittite. Assyriologists on the other hand were not sufficiently 
acquainted with the Indo-European languages to undertake 
unaided the comparative work on lexicographical problems that 
was necessary. Such indeed are the difficulties that explain why, 
even today, some twenty years after the first publication of the 
Boghazkój texts, so few students are engaged in Hittite studies. 

Thanks to Sturtevant and Bechtel, however, one may now 
expect this number-to increase. Their excellent Chrestomathy, 
which supplements Sturtevant’s Hittite Glossary (1931) and 
Comparatwe Grammar of the Hittite Language (1933), opens 
to every Indo-European phslologist full access to this promising 
field. The main part of the Chrestomathy (pp. 42 ff.) presents 
certain important texts of varied contents in cuneiform and in 
transliteration, followed by a translation, and at the end of each 
of these is a rich commentary, calculated to provide the beginner 
with pertinent historical data, all necessary linguistic explana- 
tions, and with abundant references to previous translations and 
discussions. The first five pages of the cuneiform autography . 
(pp. 42, 44, £6, 48, 50) are designed to serve as reading exer- 
cises; they are accompanied by transliterations on the pages 
facing them, and the beginner is thus enabled the more readily 
to control his first steps. It might have been better in this part 
of the book—in order to avoid any possible misunderstanding— 
to have provided the cuneiform texts with interlinear trans- 
literations. 

At the beginning of the Chrestomathy there is an “ intro- 
duction to the cuneiform system of writing" and two clearly 
arranged lists of cuneiform signs. In the first of these lists 75 
of the most common signs are selected in accordance with the 
common usage of Assyrian instructors. The second list (pp. 
26-41) gives in parallel columns the phonetic and ideographic 
values together with the Hittite signs and the neo-Assyrian 
shapes, thus enabling the student to consult the larger lists of 
ideograms published by Assyriologists, as for example, 1n Deimel’s 
Sumerisches Lexicon. 

These introductory chapters are so concise that it might seem 
at first sight as if some of the explanations that are important 
for the autodidact might be lacking. However, since Sturtevant’s 
Comparative Grammar, which is intended to supplement the 
present volume, contains a clear and excellent discussion of all 
the particularities of cuneiform writing and the special features 
developed by the Hittite scribes, every legitimate need is pro- 
vided in admirable fashion. 

There is no doubt that these special publications will prove to- 
be most valuable guides not only for Indo-European scholars but 
also for those Assyriologists who until now have considered non- 
Sumerian and non-Semitic cuneiform texts out of their province. 
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The work wil also be of service in helping students discover 
without loss of time which of the opinions expressed during the 
past fifteen years are now considered antiquated or unproved. 
Moreover, the authors are commendably frank in stating that 
certain passages have not yet been satisíactorily interpreted and 
need further investigation. 

In conclusion a few suggestions may not be amiss for that 
second edition which, it is to be hoped, may soon prove necessary. 
The expression “classical Assyrian” (for instance, p. 23) has 
recently been avoided by Assyriologists, because the language of 
the Sargonide texts, which the authors have in mind, is of late 
date and at any rate not classical. “The Akkadian equivalent of 
the Sumerian NIR.GAL (p. 86) should be spelled MUTALLU 
(not with t). The ancient name of the Hittite capital (p. 85), 
which the authors correctly presume to have been Hattus, is now 
found in old-Assyrian cuneiform tablets (cf. the reviewer’s 
article on “ Bithana and Anitta of Kussara” in Revue Hittite 
et Asianique, Fasc. 17, p. 3, note 18). 


AuLnius Lewy. 
Tus Jouxs Horxins UNIVERSITY. 


ALBERT B. Purpizg. Latin Verse Inscriptions. London, Chris- 
tophers, 1935. Pp. viii ~+- 203. 4s. 6d. 


As an undergraduate I attended a course of lectures on se- 
lected inscriptions from Buecheler’s Carmina Hpigraphica. A 
much to be desired edition of the more interesting texts with 
notes was then “in preparation” by the professor who gave 
those lectures and still is both much to be desired and, doubtless, 
also in preparation. The Cambridge competition for the Mem- 
bers’ Prize in 1920 stimulated a restricted interest which has 
borne much indirect but no obvious fruit— unless Purdie's book 
be it. In his monograph interest is concentrated almost exclu- 
sively on matters of Roman religion as illustrated by metrical 
inscriptions, and the work may be useful to those who have not 
access to the handbooks frequently cited by Purdie, such as 
Warde Fowler’s Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic. 
It adds nothing to knowledge; in fact it refers freely to notes 
compiled in 1905, under the direction of Plessis, by a group of 
his pupils at the Ecole normale supérieure, only one. of whom 
has been heard of since. Jiven an inscription as interesting as 
Buecheler’s 89 is overlooked; that text gives the correct reading 
of Ovid, Tristia, I, 11, 12 (omnis ab hac cura cura leuata mea 
est, which is Ovid “all over," Housman, Manilius, I, p. Ix). 
In Buecheler 250, quoted by Purdie at page 115, another inserip- 
tion whieh has borrowed from Ovid (v. 6) and also (v. 7) from 
Vergil, the absurdity of & shallow stream carrying a cypress tree 
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torn up by the roots, which Buecheler prints and Purdie reprints, 
is removed by punctuating undis; . . . cupressum, instead of 
undis, . . . cupressum ;—Silvanus is then addressed in two dif- 
ferent capacities, (1) sanctissime pastor, (2) cupressum ferens 
(i. e. qui cupressum feri), and that is what the writer intended. 
But Purdie does not think a cheap gibe at the expense of scholars 
“more concerned with the details of textual criticism and emen- 
dations than with a broad and humane appreciation of the 
thoughts" and the rest of it—we have heard it all before— 
beneath him (p. 5). Hence he goes quite wrong (p. 13) about 
the plural manes (see Löfstedt, Syntactica, I, pp. 24 f. and, 
more recently, Boyancé in Revue de Philologie, LXI [1935], 
pp. 189 ff.). Italie inscriptions have nothing to correspond to the 
Latin dis manibus, and in fact the Italie tribes, before they 
learnt Latin and Greek, have left so few funerary inscriptions 
(cf. von Duhn, Gráüberkunde, I, p. 488) that the practice ap- 
pears hardly native with them; and the fully developed dialect 
epitaph,’ like that of the priestess of Corfinium (JI. D., 216), is 
conspicuous nog only by its rarity but also by its thoroughgoing 
Hellenism (uranias, perseponas). 

Purdie in general accepts Buecheler’s ascriptions of date, when 
he has understood them, even when they are wrong. Buecheler 
did not assign no. 55 (Purdie, p. 18) to the “time of Sulla” 
but (cf. C. I. L., I”, 1214)? to the time of Catullus. Its archa- 
isms are false and artificial, and Purdie must read Buecheler’s 
note again more carefully. So in no. 52 (Purdie, p. 63) souo 
is a form older than Buecheler’s dating (aetatis fere Gracchanae) 
which may well be right; sč- in sepulcrum, however, is not 
* privative." The question raised on page 20, note 4 was 
answered four years ago (Harvard Theological Review, XXV 
[1932], pp. 321 ff.). 


PAGE 


38 (B. 1106). Cf. Hor., Sat., IL, 3, 84 f. 

58 On the Scipio epitaphs see Tenney Frank, C.Q., XV 
(1921), pp. 169 ff. 

78 (B. 484). Pythagorae dogmata refers to the mathemati- 
cal part of Pythagoras’ teaching rather than to the 
philosophical. 

85 The inscriptions do very definitely show that the lot of. 
of the servile classes was better the Empire over than 
the literary sources suggest, at least for the capital 
city. 


+ Strictly we distinguish (I cannot find that Purdie has done so) ~ 
between the metrical epigram and the epitaph proper to which it was 
appended. The former is not found in Latin before c. 250 B. C. 

? Why does Purdie give references to the first edition of C. I. L., I? The 
second appeared in 1918. 
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110 It is odd to learn that parrot was “relished in ancient 
days as in our own.” | 

112 On numen see now Rose in Harvard Theological Review, 
XXVIII (1985), pp. 237 ff. 

190 On Faunus (cf. Hesych. Qavov- Ojpiov and Illyr. Dounus) 
see von Blumenthal, Hesychstudien (1930), p. 38; 
there is probably more than appears on.the surface in 
Vergils indigenae Fauni (Aen., VIII, 314); as for 
the Nymphae (ibid.), they are certainly Oscan and 
Italie (I. D., 175). 

123 (n.1) Concihare is hardly for concelebrare, but as 
Buecheler explained eam "uolt loco gratiam conciliari 
ut celebretur ab omnibus. 

197 (n. 1) This explanation of s in Lases is not valid; and 
the inscription was found at Rome, not as Purdie 
strangely says (p. 181) * near Iguvium." 

130 ff. Jupiter in English, Juppiter in Latin. 

187 The current explanation of Juno as a “female genius ” 
is almost certainly false. It rests chjefly on a bad 
etymology. E 

140 Nouensides is a better Latin form than Nouensiles— 
Varro, L. L., V, 74; cf. C. I. L., P, 875; IXs p. 349. 

144  Hereules, in Italy at least, was an agricultural deity 
before he became a military one; and (p. 152) Ceres 
was much more than a goddess of the corn crop, as 

. . the Tabula Agnonensis shows. 

156 (cf. 189)  Spicifera shows astrological influence very 
clearly, for Spica was the brightest star in the con- 
stellation of Virgo, who is here identified with Ceres; 
(cf. C. R, XXIV [1920], pp. 33 f£., and note, also 
Spicius Cerealis in P. I. D., I, p. 457). Purdie ap- 
pears not to have heard that the inscription B. 24 
(Purdie, p.. 156). probably refers to Julia Domna, the 
wife of Septimius Severus (here deifled as the dea 
Syria?). 


The book sadly needs an index of inscriptions quoted or cited. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. J. WHATMOUGH. 


CHARLES Henry CosrER. The Iudicium Quinquevirale. "The. 
Medieval Academy of America, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1935. Pp. 87. . 


The wudicium quinquevirale was a court or commission estab- 
lished or reéstablished by Gratian and Valentinian in 376 A. D. 
(C. Th., 9, 1, 13). Its jurisdiction was confined to the determi- 

-nation of the punishment to be inflicted on senators already 
8 
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convicted of a capital charge. It was an extremely interesting 
tribunal, It may well hark back, as Mommsen has pointed out 
(Strafrecht, p. 288), to the quaestiones publicae, since like these 
it was composed of men selected by lot. And, on the other hand, 
it created or emphasized a privilege of the highest class in the 
community to be Judged only by members of their own order. 
If any connection between this iudicium and the’ medieval 
iudicium parium can be made out, we should have a connecting 
link in legal history of nothing less than fascinating interest. 

Mr. Coster studies the text of the constitution of Gratian and 
the historical background for it, apd then examines in consider- 
able detail several cases which may have been determined by this 
court, among them the cases of Basilius and Praetextatus, of 
Hymetius, and of Boethius. In the course of his investigation 
he has occasion to discuss with some minuteness not only the 
available texts but also many of the secondary sources, especially 
Bury, Hodgkin, Lécrivain, Cessi, and Sundwall. 

The method is unimpeachable. The treatment of the subject 
is, I am afrajd, quite inadequate. Mr. Coster makes serious 
errors in law, in Latin, and in history; and, short as his book is, 
he has not even removed patent contradictions in his account. 
There ave many misprints. I suppose the more than ten times 
. repeated “ Anonymous”, in italics, is to be so classed. However, 
it does not become a reviewer, notably lax in such matters, to 
make much of errors like these. 

The other defects are serious. Mr. Coster’s rendering of the 
Constitution, which is his chief source, leaves much to be de- 
sired. Judex provincialis means any magistrate, not necessarily 
a “governor”. Administratorum honore funcit does not mean 
* who have filled them (sc. these offices) with honor ” but merely 
“who have held an administrative office.” The phrase, specta- 
torum-maxime (not maximo) virorum, goes with senatorum and 
not with iudicium. It would not be true that the City Prefect 
had to constitute this iudicium in all capital cases, and its 
composition is specifically given without the phrase mentioned. 

Nor does Mr. Coster notice—at any rate he neglects the fact 
in his later discussion—that the Emperor reserves to himself an 
alternative jurisdiction and that the creation of the court is per- 
missive (licebit) not mandatory. However, this point has been 
ignored by Mr. Coster’s predecessors as well. 

In the case of Valerian (p. 29) Mr. Coster is guilty of a still 
more extraordinary lapse. Symmachus reports to the Emperors 
that Valerian who had been summoned, tussus acciri ad suppli- 
cationem v. c. lunioris, had wilfully and violently refused to 
‘come. Mr. Coster takes the supplicatio to be the formal thanks- 
giving for military successes so common in the Republic. This 
would make nonsense of the passage, as the context shows. Nor 
is there any trace of this kind of supplicatio in the fourth cen- 
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tury. The supplicatio here referred to is, of course, the ordinary 
pleading which initiated one form of the late Roman procedure 
and is frequently referred to in the Code of Justinian (1, 19 rub. 
9, 42, 1; 12, 19, 15, 1). It is fully described with a wealth of 
citations in Bethmann-Hollweg's Der Rémische Cvilprozess (pp. 
338-342). It had an instructive similarity to the Graeco- 
Egyptian évrevéts and still more with the petition in Chancery 
and to the Council of English law. Bethmann-Hollweg’s book 
is still the best presentation of all forms of the Roman Cognition- 
procedure—the basis of most modern systems—especially if it is 
supplemented by Collinet’s La Procédure par Libelle (Paris, 
1932) and Wenger's Institutionen (1925). l 

And just as Mr. Coster misconceives the supplicatio, so he 
does not understand the gravity of Valerian’s act. He states 
(p. 81),,* He (Valerian) was guilty of resistance to the public 
authorities and violence towards their agents, but hardly of any 
‘capital’ offense." But Symmachus’ account makes it clear that 
he could have been prosecuted under the lex Iulia de vi publica 
and certainly under the lea Iulia de vt privata. The former was 
capital (Dig. 48, 6, 10, 2); the latter involved confiscation of 
one-third and exclusion from the senate (Dig. 48, 7, 1, pr.). 
In either case the Senate would be competent. It need hardly 
be pointed out that the lex Iulia de v was still in force, as its 
inclusion in the Digest shows. 

There is another point on which Mr. Coster might have been 
saved a substantial error by a knowledge of Roman procedure. 
In his discussion of the exsecutio militaris (p. 74) he states: 
* Ezsecutio often means prosecution or indictment, but it cannot 
have had that meaning in this context (se. C. T'h., 1, 6, 11) 
which speaks of in privato negotio and litis eventu.  Exsecu- 
tionem militarem probably means, in this context, procedure 
before the ordinary courts as contrasted with the jurisdiction of 
the prefect of the City." 

This is quite wrong. Jxsecutio was an important and com- 
mon element in the Cognition procedure. Tt corresponded to all 
those auxiliary processes we call service of summons, levying of 
execution, arrest on mesne process and the like—the tasks per- 
formed in France by the huissier or avoué. It is frequently 
mentioned in the texts (cf. C. Just., 3, 2, rubr.—C. Th., 8, 2; 
C. Just., 7, 53). The exsecutor negotu (C. Just., 3, 1, 18, 2; 
9, 1, 15, 18) was a familiar figure, but his position is not free 
from doubt. (Wenger, Inst. des rom. Zivilprozessrechts [1925], 
p. 266, note 24). The exsecutio militaris was merely this process 
served by armed officials. How violent and oppressive this might 
become may be seen from a constitution of 472 A. D. (C. Just., 
1, 8, 32, 6) where clerici are relieved from it, just as in this one 
members of the senate are relieved. 

In one case the names of those who served in a ?udicium quin- 
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quevirale are preserved. This is in the case of Basilius and 
Praetextatus (pp. 37-39), two senators accused of magic, who 
had escaped custody before trial. The count, Arigern, is in- 
structed by Theodoric to find them and arrest them; and four 
“magnificent patricians ”, Symmachus, Decius, Volusian, Cae- 
lian, and the illustris, Maximian, are to try them. Mr. Coster 
is quite right in supposing that these men, although named by 
a as his appointees, may none the less have been chosen 
y lot. 

The curious thing in Mr. Coster’s account is that (p. 38) he 
thinks it very probable that this Basilius was acquitted, “since 
' we hear nothing of the execution of Basilius and Praetextatus,” 
and that it was likewise probable that he was later Boethius 
accuser. On p. 47, however, relying on Hodgkin, he evidently is 
of the opinion that it is not the same man at all. 

We may say at once that all modern commentators agree with 
Hodgkin. The name was extremely common. But it seems 
likely enough that this Basilius is the same as the one mentioned 
in the Dialogues of Gregory (I, 4; Migne, Patr. Lat., 7%, p. 466), 
who was accused 8f magic, escaped, and took refuge in a monas- 
tery. He was later expelled, apparently for an intrigue with a 
nun, and was afterwards convicted of magic at Rome and burned. 
It is part of an edifying story, as Gregory gives it; but there is 
no good reason to doubt its kernel of historical truth. 

In the ease of Boethius, Mr. Coster agrees with Hodgkin as 
against Bury and Cessi that there was & trial in the senate. In 
view of Boetheus’ specific statements it is hard to see how it can 
be questioned. But Mr. Coster adds to the senate-trial another 
and wholly unnecessary trial before the king. There is no real 
contradiction betwen the succinct and summary paragraph of the 
Anonymus Valesianus and Boethius’ fuller account. Actually, 
of course, it was a royal command that sent Boethius to his death 
and not the judgment of the cringing and cowering senate. We 
properly say that Henry VIII had two of his queens executed 
although they were both formally condemned by a court. 

Mr. Coster quite misunderstands the point of the defiant words 
which Boethius utters (p. 46). When Canius said to Caligula 
st ego scissem tu nescisses he meant not that he would have con- 
cealed the conspiracy (p. 63) but that it would have been suc- 
cessful. It was one of the famous Stoic martyrologies. Canius 
was quite certainly (cf. the phrase at Canios at Senecas at 
Soranos, Cons. Phil., 1, 3, 33) the same as the Iulius Canus of 
Seneca’s De Tranquillitate Animi (Dial. TX, c. 14) also men- 
tioned by Plutarch, according to Syncellus (p. 625, 8, A. D. 37). 
It is curious that Hodgkin (Italy and Her Invaders, IIT, p. 484) 
speaks as if the reference in Boethius were unique. 

The constitution of 376 and the later one of 423 (C. Th., 2, 1, 
12), which mention our tudicium by name, are evidently con- 
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scious that the soríiio needs defense, either because it was a 
dying institution or a recently revived one. It prevents, it is 
declared, the selection of judges by the accuser. Are we to sup- 
pose that the editio iudicum and the reiectio were still in vogue? 
Mr. Coster does not discuss this question, which would have a 
real importance. Again, M. Lécrivain thought he found the 
iudicium quinquevirale in Constantinople at the end of the ninth 
century. Mr. Coster says he could not find the passage in George 
the Monk (Hamartolus) and pleads the difficulty of using this 
chronicler (p. 8). But the passage is exactly where Lécrivain 
said it was, under Leo VJ, Ch. 5, and is not only published in 
Migne, Patr. Gr., 110, p. 1089, but also in the Bonn Corpus 
Script. Hist. Byz., vol. 45, p. 850. It tells of the trial of 
Theodore Santabarenus by a commission of five, obviously all 
synkletikot, since they included a magister, a domesticus, and a 
patrician. The phrase of George, éwi rò éferáca, is the almost 
exact equivalent of the legitima examinatione of Cassiodorus 
(Variae, 4, 22) in the case of Basilius, nearly five hundred years 
earlier. ® 

The reading of the Bonn edition, far superior to that of Migne, 
gives all five names, but the text is not free from doubt. Is this 
passage to be taken as evidence that the iudicium Survived in 
Constantinople? It may well be so; but, since Leo is the Leo 
of the Basiliea, we may be dealing with a deliberate revival of a 
long obsolete device. Mommsen supposed that the tudicium was 
always confined to the West, and most other writers have ac- 
cepted this view. It is supported by the fact that neither of the 
two constitutions was taken into the Code of Justinian and by 
the fact that the constitution of Zeno (C. Just., 3, 23, 3; 12, 1, 
17) of 485, ignores the senate. But if we recall the licebit, the 
practice of setting up the iudicium may have continued sporadic- 
ally and have survived in tradition. A good deal may no doubt 
be gleaned -by a careful study of the Byzantine sources. 

Again there is the number five. A commission of five sena- 
tors and five equites formed a permanent court for manumissions 
in the second century (Gaius, 1, 20; Ulpian, 1, 18a). Similarly 
a commission of ten senators is created by a constitution of 389, 
only thirteen years after the constitution setting up the tudictum 
quinquevirale (C. Just., 5, 3, 1; C. Th., 8, 17, 3). It is expressly 
stated that they are to act as iudices in matters involving tutela. 
Further the constitution is dated at Milan and, therefore, cer- 
tainly applied to the West, while its inclusion in the Cod. Just. 
indicates that it extended to the East as well. But neither in 
Gaius nor in this constitution is there any suggestion of a selec- 
tion by lot or of a senatorial privilege. The interest of these 
passages for us would lie only in the number of the members of 
the court. 

À complete study of this question might well have begun with 
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the claims made by the senate as early as the time of Titus to be 
exempt from ordinary criminal jurisdiction and to be tried only 
` by their peers. With this the assertion of an equality with the 
princeps was closely associated. Many passages are cited in 
Mommsen's Staatsrecht, ll, pp. 121 and 961. They are, to be 
sure, mostly from Dio, whose book is a long plea for the position 
of the Senate; but the privilege was from time to time recognized 
by the emperors, especially when senatorial support. was needed 
after a disputed succession. (Cf. Dio, 74, 2; Vita Severi, T, 
which, mentions a senatusconsultum in which Dio took part.) 
The emperors declared themselves tq be members of the senate 
(C. T'h.,9, 2,13 C. Just.,.12, 1, 8, eius ordinis in quo nos quoque 
ipsos numeramus). The jurisdiction of the senate in criminal 
matters continued throughout the empire and was retained in 
Byzantium (cf. Nov., 62 and 124, Lydus, De Magistr., II, 17; 
III, 10). In such matters the senate acted as a body; but as 
early as 24 A. D., in the case of a senator charged with murder, 
a special iudicium was selected to try him (Tac., Ann., 4, 22). | 
It may be further noted that in cases of embezzlement a group 
of iudices dati from the senate determined the amount of dam- . 
ages to be assessed (Pliny, Ep., 3, 11). This is akin to the 
function Which the ?udicium has in our constitution. ` 

The assertion that the senators were ópóripo: of the emperor, 
partially “implied in the Constitution of 379, has a long history. 
Perhaps it goes back to the óuóruoc of the Ptolemies (Pap. T'ebt. 
. 254) or even those of Persia (Xen., Cyr., 2, 1, 9). But, if the ` 
idea and the iudicium quinquevirale survived, it must have been 
through Constantinople. The relations of Byzantium and Lom- 
^ bardy may have thrown this tradition as a prognostic shadow on 
the developing iudicium parvum of the Feudal law. In Rome, 
as the well-known lament of Gregory shows, the senate had 
practically disappeared by 600. 

Much more can be got from the material Mr. Coster has col- 
lected than this book gives us. There is no reason why he should 
not renew his attack on the problem. 


Max Rapin. 
Somo0p oF JURISPRUDENCE, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


ROBERT SAMUEL Rogers. Criminal Trials and Criminal Legis- 
lation under Tiberius. Philological Monographs Number 
VI. Middletown, Conn., American Philological Associa- 

.- - tion; 4935+- Pp. x-+ 216. --—-—-— ~-  . ....—--— .—-—- 
This work, whose scope is sufficiently indicated by the title, 


is certainly the best detailed study in English of the criminal 
trials which bulk so large in the history of the reign of Tiberius. 
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To this subject the author has made a contribution of real value 
by examining the various cases in the light of the general provi- 
sions of the Roman law. As a result of this method of approach 
he has been able to clear up some obscure points and to suggest 
. new explanations of others. In general he has analyzed the 
different cases with skill and judgment and his conclusions ap- 
pear to the reviewer. to be mainly sound. There are, however, a 
few instances where his enthusiasm for his own view leads him 
to overlook other possible interpretations of the facts or to reach 
more definite and positive conclusions than the evidence war- 
rants. One of his arguments in regard to the conspiracy of 
Sejanus may serve as an example. The reviewer in his book 
on Tiberius contended that the usual-view that Sejanus was 
overthrown because he was plotting against the emperor was an 
error and that the real cause of his fall was the discovery by 
Tiberius of his intrigues against the family of Germanicus. 
Professor Rogers rejects this conclusion and among his reasons 
cites (page 112) some lines from Juvenal of which he says that 
they “can only imply that Sejanus’ plot was against Tiberius 
himself.” Yet another interpretation of the Ifnes is certainly 
possible, and in their context they do not necessarily imply any- 
thing of the sort. The poet, lashing the servility of the Roman 
people, pictures them rejoicing at the downfall of Sejanus and 
says bitterly that they would have acclaimed him emperor if 
fortune had favored him and Tiberius had been struck down un- 
awares. Surely Juvenal may have meant exactly what he says, 
that the mob applauded when Tiberius overthrew his minister 
and would have applauded just as loudly if the case had been 
reversed, without implying anything whatever as to any plot on 
the part of Sejanus. A full discussion of the whole question 
would occupy too much space and the reviewer will only add that 
he remains unconvinced by this and the other arguments of the 
author. ! 

One rather curious view of Professor Rogers calls for a word 
of comment. On page 183 he says “Dio asserts that suicide 
generally obviated confiscation, whereas confiscation was regular 
if the accused person did not take his own life, Tacitus has the 
same misconception and gives it fuller expression. . . . It is 
difficult to understand how these two historians, both senators 
with distinguished public careers, could write in complete igno- 
rance of the law of perduellio and its penalties. In the case of 
a person convicted of high treason, suicide or not, confiscation 
was mandatory under the law.” It is also difficult to understand 
how the ignorance of the two historians could be shared by 
Tiberius, yet by the author’s own showing this was actually the 
case. By his account (pages 49-50) Piso was convicted of per- 
duellio in 20 A. D. after he had committed suicide. The consul 
moved that half his property should be given to his eldest son 
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and ihe oiher half confiscated. Tiberius, however, infervened 
and vetoed the confiscation of Piso's property, which was divided 
between his two sons. Apparently the emperor was “in com: 
plete ignorance of the law of perduellio and its penalties” and 
was quite unaware that confiscation was mandatory. The fact 
obviously is that confiscation was not mandatory at all, but this 
as well as any other part of the penalty prescribed by the law 
could be remitted by the emperor if he chose, as the author 
recognizes in a footnote on page 50 but apparently forgets on 
page 183. If the emperor could remit part of the penalties of 
perduellio, then all that Dio says may be perfectly true, namely 
that if the accused committed suieide Tiberius did generally 
spare his property. We have, therefore, no reason to suppose 
that” Dio was ignorant of the law; whether he was accurately 
informed as to the practice of Tiberius the evidence does not 
epis us to say with certainty, although it seems probable that 
e was. "e 

Criticisms of detail on a work of this kind ought not, how- 
ever, to be taken as seriously affecting its value as a whole. On 
many points ouf information is so scanty that differences of opin- 
ion are inevitable. What Professor Rogers has given us is a care- 
ful study of the criminal law and its enforcement under Tiberius. 
As a result of this study Tiberius is acquitted of most of the 
charges brought against him by Tacitus and other ancient 
writers. Little or no evidence is found that the emperor abused 
the law of treason or fostered delation. On the contrary he is 
shown to have tried to check the abuse of the law, and the exis- 
tence of professional delators under him seems very doubtful. 
By the analysis of the trials and by calling attention to their 
relation to each other the author seeks to show that Tiberius was 
faced by a series of conspiracies and that nearly all his “ victims ” 
deserved their fate. Probably few readers will be ready to accept 
the views of Professor Rogers in every particular, but most will, 
perhaps, feel that he has made out a strong case in favor of the 
emperor and has offered reasonable explanations of some of the 
puzzles of the reign. 


FRANK BURR MARSH. 
Tus UNIVERSITY Or TEXAS. 


Francis P. DonNELLY, S.J. Cicero's Milo; A Rhetorical Com- 
mentary. New York, Bruce Pub. Co. 1935. Pp. vii + . 
947. $1.24. 


Father Donnelly has succeeded in his purpose of making an 
edition for the use of students of rhetoric. The student of Cicero 
who has no desire to be a practitioner of the art of rhetoric will 
find this edition interesting, however, not only because he will 
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learn a great deal about Cicero's rhetoric but because the observa- 
tions of such matters as word order, distinctions bétween words, 
and periodic sentences are worthwhile. 

The author gives a tabular analysis, a text (following the 
Teubner), and a long commentary in which he discusses words, 
phrases, sentences, paragraphs, and the disposition of the whole 
speech, giving the technical terms for the rhetorical devices, an 
analysis of their purpose and probable effect, and suggestions 
for imitative exercises. Some of the notes seem unnecessary, and 
occasionally the author strains a point in his search for rhetorical 
devices. 


T * Ricuarp M. Havwoo»n. 
Txx Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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